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INTRODUCTION 


In these I shall speak of 1 he Hhsdoin of Life in the 

comiuoii meaning of the term, as the art, namely, of oideling 
our lives so as to obtain the greatest possible amount of 
pleasure and success; an art the theory ot which ma^ be called 
Eudiznioiiology^ for it teaches us how to lead a hajipy existence. 
Such an existence might perhaps be deiined as one which, 
looked at from a purely objective point of view% or rather, 
after cool and mature reflection—for the cpieslion necessarily 
involves subjective considerations—would be decidedly pre¬ 
ferable to non-existence; implying that we should cling to it 
for its own sake, and not merely from the feai ot death; and 
further, that we should never like it to come to an end. 

Now wdiether human life corresponds, or could possibly 
correspond, to this conception of existence, is a question to 
which, as is w^ell known, niy philosophical s\stem letums a 
negative answ’er. On the eudajmonistic hypothesis, howevei, 
the question must be answ'ered in the allirmative; and I have 
shown, in the second volume of my chief w'ork (Chaptei f9),that 
this hypothesis is based upon a fundamental mistake. Accoid- 
ingly, in elaborating the scheme of a happy existence, I have 
liad to make a complete surrender of the higher metaph^Nical 
and ethical standpoint to which my own theories lead; and 
everything I shall say here will to some extent rest upon a 
c(jmpromise; in so fai*, that is, as 1 take the common stand- 
jMjiiit of every day, and embrace the error \\hich is at tlie 
bottom of it. My remarks, therefore, will possess only a qiiali- 
hed value, for the very word euxhztnonolo^y is a euphemism 
Further, I make no claim to completeness; partly because the 
subject is inexhaustible, and partly because I should otherwise 
have to say over again what has Ijeen already said by others. 
rii<* omIv book (composed, as far as 1 riMiumibei, with a like 
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puipose to tliat wliich animates this collection of aphorisms, 
is Cardan’s De utUitatc ex adversis capienda, which is well 
worth reading, and niay be used to supplement the piesent 
work. Aristotle, it is true, has a few ^^ords on eudaemonolog^ 
in tlie fifth chapter of tlie first hook of his lUictoi ic'^ but ^^hat 
be says does not come to very much. As compilation is not my 
business, I have made no use of these piedecessois^ moie 
especially because in the process of compiling indn iduality of 
view is lost, and individuality of view is the kernel of works 


of this kind. In general, indeed, the wise in all ages have 
always said the same thing, and the fools, who at all times 
form the immense majority, have in their way, too, acted 
alike, and done just the oppositej and so it will continue. For, 
as Voltaire says, we shall leave this world as foolish and as 
wicked as we found it on our arrival. 


CHAPTER I 


DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT 


Aristotle^ divides tlie blessings of life into thiee classes* 
those which come to us from without, those ol the soul, and 
those of tlie body. Keeping nothing of this division but tlie 
number, I observe that the fundamental differences in human 

lot may be reduced to three distinct classes. 

(1) What a man is: that is to say, personality, in the widest 
sense of the word^ under which are included health, strength, 
beauty, temperament, moral character, intelligence and 

education. . 

(2) What a man has: that is, property and possessions ot 


every kind. - r i \ 

(5) How a man stands in the estimation of others: by 

which is to be understood, as everybody knows, what a man 
is in the eyes of his fellow-men, or, more strictly, the light in 
which they regard him. This is shown by their opinion of hinij 
and their opinion is in its turn manifested by the honour in 
which he is held, and by his rank and reputation. 

The differences which come under the iirst head are those 
which Nature herself has set between man and man; and 
from this fact alone we may at once inter that they influence 
the happiness or unhappiness of mankind in a much more 
vital and radical way than those contained under the two 
following heads, which are merely the effect ot human 
arrangements. Compared with genuine personal advantages 
such as a great mind or a great heart, all the iniviloges ot 
rank or birth, even of royal birth, are l)ut a?> kings on t le 
stage to kings in real life. The same thing was said long ago 
by Melrodorus, the earliest disciple of F.picurus, who wrote as 

> Eth. Nichoni., I, 8. 
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tlie title of one of his chapters, The happiness we receive from 
ourselves is greater than that which we obtain from our sur¬ 
roundings} And it is an obvious fact, whicli cannot be called 
in question, that the principal element in a man’s well- 
Peing'—indeed, in the whole tenor of his existence—is what 
he is made of, his inner constitution. For this is the immediate 
source of that inward satisfaction or dissatisfaction resulting 
from the sum total of his sensations, desires and thoughts; 
whilst his surroundings, on the other hand, exert only a 
mediate or indirect influence upon him. This is why the same 
external events or circumstances affect no two people alike; 
even with perfectly similar surroundings every one lives in a 
world of his own. For a man has immediate apprehension only 
of his own ideas, feelings and volitions; the outer world can 
inlluence him only in so far as it brings these to life. The 
world in wliich a man lives sliapes itself chiefly by the way in 
which he looks at it, and so it proves different to different men; 
to one it is barren, didl, and superficial; to anotlier rich, 
interesting, and lull of meaning. On hearing of the in¬ 
teresting events ^vhich have happened in the course of a 
man’s experience, many people will wish that similar things 
had ha})pened in their lives too, completely forgetting that 

envious rather of the mental aptitude which 
lent those events the significance they j)ossess when he 
desciibes them. lo a man of genius they ^vere interesting 
cKbentuies; but to the dull perceptions of an ordinary in- 
di^ idual they would have been stale, everyday occurrences. 
This is in tlie highest degree tlie case with many of Goethe’s 
and Byron’s poems, which are obviously founded upon actual 
facts, \\heie it is open to a foolish reader to envy the poet 
because so many deliglitful things happened to him, instead 
t)f en^)ing tliat mighty power of })hantasy which was cajiable 

of turmng a fairly common experience into somethinp' so rrreat 
and beautiful. 


In the same way, a person of melancholy temperament will 
make a scene in a tragedy out of what appears to the sanguine 
man onl}^ in the light of an interesting conflict, and to a 
p 1 egmatic soul as something without any meaning. This all 

* (.'t. IT. 21. 
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rests upon the fact that every event, in order to be leali/.ed 
and appreciated, requires the co-operation ot two tactoi>, 
namely, a subject and an object; although these are as closely 
and necessarily connected as oxygen and hydrogen in water. 
When therefore the objective or external factor in an exjie- 
rience is actually the same, but the subjective or personal 
appreciation of it varies, the event is just as much a difieient 
one in tlie eves of different persons as if the objective factors 
had not been alike; for to a blunt intellifrence the fairest and 
best object in the world presents only a poor reality and is 
therefore only poorly appreciated—like a fine landscape in 
dull weather, or in tlie rellection ot a bad cainrra ohscina. In 
plain language, every man is pent up within tlie limits oi Wi< 
own consciousness, and cannot directly get beyond those limit- 
any more than lie can get beyond his own skin; so external 
aid is not of much use to him. On the stage, one man is a 
prince, another a minister, a third a servant or a soldiei oi 
a general, and so on—mere external differences; the inner 
reality, the kernel of all these appearances is the same—a 
poor player, with all the anxieties of his lot. In life it is just 

the same. Uifferences of rank and wealth \ G C \ 01 \ 
part to play, but this by no means implies a difference ot 
inward happiness and pleasure; liere, too, there is the same 
being in all—a poor mortal, with his hardships and troubles, 
rhough tliese may, indeed, in every case jiroceed from tli-- 
similar causes, they are in their essential nature much the 
same in all their forms, with degrees of intensity which vary, 
no doubt, but in no wise correspond to the part a man lias 
to ]day, or the presence or absence ot position and wealth. 
Since everything which exists or happens for a man exists 
only in his consciousness and liajipeiis for it alone, the most 
essential thing for a man is the constitution of this conscious¬ 
ness, which is in most cases far more important tluin the 
circuinslaiices wliich go to form its contents. All the piidc iind 
pleasure of the world, miirored in the dull consciousness of 
a fool, is poor indeed compared with the imagination ot 
Cervantes writing his IJon (juixota in a miserable jinson. I h(‘ 
objective half of life ami realitv is in the hand of tale, and 
accordingly lakes various forms in differeiil cases: the sub- 
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jective lialf is ourself, aiul in essentials it always remains the 


same. 


Hence the life of every man is stamped with tlie same 
character throughout, ho\ve\ or much his extei iial circum* 
stances may alter 5 it is like a series of variations on a single 
theme. No one can get beyond his own individuality. An 
animal, under whate^ er circumstances it is ])laced, remains 
within the narro^v limits to which nature has irrevocably 
consigned it; so that our endeavours to make a pet happy 
must always keep within the compass of its nature, and be 
restricted to what it can feel. So it is wdth rnaiij the measure 
of the happiness he can attain is determined beforehand by 
his individuality. More especially is this tlie case with the 
mental ]iow'ers, which fix once for all his capacity for the 
higher kinds of pleasure. If these pow'ers are small, no efforts 
from without, nothing that his fellow-men or that fortune 
can do for him, will suffice to raise him above the ordinary 
degree of human hajipiness and pleasure, half animal though 
it be. His only resources are his sensual appetite—a cosy and 
cheerful family life at th(‘ most—low company and vulgar 
]'>astime; even education, on the wdiole, can avail little, if any¬ 
thing, for the enlargement of his horizon. For the highest, 
most varied and lasting pleasures are those of the mind, 
however much our youth may deceive us on this pointy and 
the ])leasures ol tlie mind turns chiefly on the powers of the 
mind. It is clear, then, that our happiness depends in a great 
cU'gree upon what we are^ upon our individuality, whilst lot 
or destiny is generally taken to mean only what we have, or 
our rcjnitaiion. Our lot, in this sense, may improve; but w*e 
do not ask much of it if we are imvardly rich; on the other 
hand, a fool rtnnains a tool, a dull blockhead, to his last hour, 
e\(ni though he were surrotmded by honris in ])aradise. 1 his is 
^^h^ (loethe, in the cst-bstlichc}' JJivaii^ sav's that every man, 
^^heth(n he occ\ij>y a low' position in life, or emerges as its 
Mctor, tostiiies U. iiersonality as the grealcst factor in liappiness: 


/ olk und Kficcht mul IJcht r'icindcr 
Sc gcsU'/icn, zu jeder Zeif, 

I lotJiStcs (^luck dc}' iLf'df'TikiTK^ef 
Sci 7xur die Pcrsdtdichkrit. 
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Common experience shows that the subjective elemeiiL in 
life is incomparably more important for our happines^> and 
pleasure than the objective, from such sayings as Hunger is 
the best sauce, and Youth and Age cannot live together, up to 
the life of the Genius and the Saint. Health outweiglis all 
other blessings so much that one may really say that a healthy 
beggar is happier than an ailing king. A quiet and cheerhil 
temperament, happy in the enjoyment of a perfectly sound 
physique, an intellect clear, lively, penetrating and seeing 
things as they are, a moderate and gentle will, and tlierefore 
a good conscience—these are privileges which no rank or 
wealth can make up for or replace. For what a man is in 
himself, what accompanies him when lie is alone, what no 
one can give or take away, is obviously more essential to him 
than everything he has in the \vay of possessions, oi c\cn 
what he may be in the eyes of the world. An intellectual man 
in complete solitude has excellent entertainment in his own 
thouglits and fancies, whilst no amount or diversity of social 
pleasure, theatres, excursions and amusements, can ward ott 
boredom from a dullard. A good, temperate, gentle character 
can be happy in needy circumstances, whilst a covetous, 
envious and malicious man, even if he lie the richest in the 
world, goes miserable. Nay more^ to one who has the ciJU'^tant 
delight of a special individuality, with a high degree of intel¬ 
lect, most of the pleasures which are run after by inankmd 
are perfectly superfluousj they are even a trouble and a 
burden. And so Horace says of himself, that, however many 
are deprived of the fancy-goods of life, there is one at least 

who can live without them: 

GenmuLS, rnurrnor, chiir, Tyrrhena sigilln, fahellas, 
aI rgCHtllHl j VCSl€S GcCllilo 77lUnC€ 

Sunt qui non fiubeant, cst qut non curat habere-, 

and when Socrates saw various articles of luxury spread out 
for sale, he exclaimed: flow much there is in the world that / 

do not want. 

So the first and most essential element in our life’s haiipi- 
ness is what we are—our personality, if foi no othei letison 
than that it is a constant factor coming into jilay under all 
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circumstances. Besides, unlike the blessings which are des¬ 
cribed under the other two heads, it is not the sport of destiny 
and cannot be WTested from us—and, so far, it is endowed 
with an absolute value in contrast to the merely relative worth 
of the other tw'o. The consequence of this is that it is much 
more difficult than people commonly suppose to get a hold 
on a man from without. But here the all-powerful agent, 
Time, comes in and claims its rights, and before its influence 
physical and mental advantages gradually waste away. Moral 
character alone remains inaccessible to it. In view of the 
destructive effect of time, it seems, indeed, as if the blessings 
named under the other two heads, of Avhich time cannot 
directly I'ob us, were superior to those of the first. Another 
advantage might be claimed for them, namely, that being 
in their very nature objective and external, they are attain¬ 
able, and eveiy one is presented with the possibility, at least, 
of coming into possession of them* whilst W'hat is subjective 
is not open to us to acquire, but making its entiy by a kind 
of divine rigfit,, it remains for life, immutable, inalienable, 
an inexorable doom. Let me quote those lines in which Goethe 
describes how an unalterable destiny is assigned to eveiy man 
at the hour of his birth, so that he can develop only in the 
lines laid down for him, as it were, by the conjunctions of 
the starsj and how the Sibyl and the prophets declare that 
hnnsclj^ a man can never escape, nor any j^ower of time avail 
to change the path on which his life is cast: 

ff'ic 0.71 dcTii lag., ile7' diclt de7' vvr licfieti., 

llic SoTuxe itlond zntn (Jx'tisse dex' l^Iofieten ^ 

Hist ahohald und for t utid fort gedieJien^ 

Nadi dcTxi Gcsctz^ u oTxadt dii angetretcn. 

So rxmsst du st'in, dir karxrist du nicht entflichen. 

So sagtcn schon Sihrllen imd Pr ophetcn; 

Und keine Zrif nnd keine Macht zer stuckelt 
Geprdgte Form, die lehcnd sich cntwickelt. 

1 he only thing that stands in our power to achieve, is to 
make the most advantageous use possible of the personal 
(jualitits \ye possess, and accordingly to follow such pursuits 
only iis will call them into play, to strive after the kind of 
perfection of which they adniit and to avoid every otherj 
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conseqtiently, to choose the position, occupation and manner 
of life which are most suitable for their development. 

Imagine a man endowed with herculean strength who is 
compelled by circumstances to follow' a sedentary occupation, 
some minute exquisite work of the hands, for example, or 
to engage in study and mental labour demanding quite olhei 
powders, and just those which he has not got—compelled, that 
is, to leave unused the powers in w'hich he is pre-emmently 
strongs a man placed like this will never feel happy all his 
life through. Even more miserable will be the lot of the man 
with intellectual powers of a veiy^ higli order, who has to 
leave them undeveloped and unemployed, in the pursuit of 
a calling which does not require them, some bodily labour, 
perhaps, for w'hich his strength is insufficient. Still, in a case 
of this kind, it should be our care, especially in youth, to 
avoid the precipice of presumption, and not asciibe to oui- 
selves a superfluity of power which is not there. 

Since the blessings described under the first head decidedly 
outweigh those contained under the other tw'O, it is manifestW 
a wiser course to aim at the maintenance of our health and 
the cultivation of our faculties, than at the amassing of wealthy 
but this must not be mistaken as meaning that we shoidd 
neglect to acquire an adequate supply of the necessaries of 
life. Wealth, in the strict sense of the word, that is, great 
superfluity, can do little for our happiness; and many rich 
people feel unhappy just because they are wdthoiit aii} true 
mental culture or knowledge, and conse(iuently have no 
objective interests wdiich w'oidd qualify them lor intellectual 
occupations. For beyond the satisfaction of some leal and 
natural necessities, all that the possession of wealth can achie\ e 
has a vei'y small influence upon our happiness, in the proper 
sense of the word; indeed, w'ealth rather disturbs it, because 
the preservation of property entails a great many unavoidable 
anxieties. And still men are a thousand times more intent on 
becoming rich than on acquiring culture, tliough it is quite 
certain that w'hat a man is contributes much more to his 
happiness than what he has. So you may see many a man, 
as industrious as an ant, ceaselessly occupied from morning 
to night in the endeavour to increase his lieap of gold. Beyond 
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tlie narrow liorizon of means to tliis end, he knows nothing; 
Ins mind is a blank, and conse(|uently unsusceptible to any 
otlier influence. The liighest pleasures, those of the intellect, 
are to him inaccessible, and he tries in vain to replace them 
by the lleeting pleasures of sense in which he indulges, lasting 
but a brief hour and at tremendous cost. And if he is lucky, 
liis struggles result in his having a really great pile of gold, 
wliich he leaves to his heir, either to make it still larger, or 
to squander it in extravagance. A life like this, though pursued 
witli a sense of earnestness and an air of importance, is just 
as silly as many another wliich has a fool’s cap for its symbol. 

JVhat a ajofi has in himself is, then, the chief element in 
Ids ha]ij)iness. Because this is, as a rule, so very little, most 
ot those ^vho are placed beyond tlie struggle with penury, feel 
at bottom (pute as unhappy as those who are still engaged in it. 

J heir minds are vacant, their imagination dull, theirspirits poor, 
and so tliey are driven to the company of those like them— 
for simihs sirnili gaudet —where they make common pursuit 
ot pastime and entertainment, consisting for the most part 
in sensual ])leasure, amusement ot every kind, and finally, 
in excess and libertinism. A young man of rich family enters 
u])(tn life with a large jialrirnony, and often runs through it 
in an incredibly short s]>ace of lime, in vicious extravagance; 
and why? Simply because, here too, the mind is empty and 
void, <autl so the man is bored with existence. lie was sent 
foi til into the world outwardly rich but inwardly poor, and 
his \ am eudeii\our was to make his extin'iial wealth com¬ 
pensate lor his inner jioverly, by trying to obtain everything 
from u'ldiom^ like an old man wlio seeks to strengthen himself 
as King David or Alarechal de l\etz tried to do. And so in the 
end one who is inwardly jioor comes to be also ]>oor outwardly. 

1 need not insist upon the importance of the oilier two kinds 
of blessings which make up the happiness of human life; 
nowadays the value of ])0ssessing them is too well known to 
iccphic adv Cl tisenu'ut. 1 he third class, it is true, may seem, 
compared with the second, of a very ethereal character, as it 
coiisisis only of oilier people’s ojiinions. Still everyone has to 
stM\( foi lepuialion, that is to say, a gootl name. Rank, on 
tlie other hand, should be aspired to only by those wlio 


serve 
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the State, and fame hy very few indeed. In any case, rej>uta- 
tion is looked upon as a priceless treasure, and fame as the 
most precious of all the blessings a man can atlani -iIk* 
Golden Fleece, as it were, of the elect: whilst only fools will 
prefer rank to property. The second and third classes, more¬ 
over, are reciprocally cause and ellect^ so lar that is, as 
Petronius’ maxim, Iiabes habehe?'is, is truej and conversely, 
the favour of others, in all its forms, olten puts us in the ^^a}^ 
of getting what we want. 


CHAPTER II 


PERSONALITY, OR WHAT A MAN IS 


h ave already seen, in genei'al, that what a man is coii- 
trihutes niiich more to liis liappiness tlian wliat he has, or 
liow lie is regarded hy otliers. What a man is, and so what 
he lias in his own jierson, is always the chief thing to con¬ 
sider; tor his individuality accompanies him always and everv- 
^vhere, and gives its colour to all his experiences. In every 
kind oi (*iijoyment, for instance, the pleasure depends priie 
ci])ally uptin the man liimself. h.verv one admits this in reiiard 
to jihysical, and how mucli truer it is of intellectual, pleasure. 

hen w(* use that Knglisli expression, ‘‘to enjoy oneself,” we 
are employing a very striking and a])propriate phrase; for 
ohsenve—one says, not “he enjoys Paris,” hut “he enjoys 
liiins(dt in 1 aiis. lo a man jiossessetl ol an ill-conditioned 
1 nd 1 \ iduaht\, all pleasure is like dedicate ^vlne in a mouth 
imul(' hitter with gall. Iheridore, in the blessings as well as 
ni the ills of life, less de])ends upon what befalls us than upon 
the way in which it is met, that is, upon the kind and degree 
of oui gtiK ial susceptibility. hat a man is and has in himsell 
ill a \>oid, pel sonality, with all it entails, is the only imme¬ 
diate and direct factor in his hajipiness and welfare. All else 
r intdiatc and indnett, and its influence can be neutralized 
and frustrated; but tlie inlluence of personality never. 'J'his 
is why the (mvy wliidi ]iersoiial qualities excite is the most 
nnjdacable of all—as it is also tlie most carefully dissembled, 
Inirther, the constilutum of our consciousness is the ever 
pre>ent and lasting element in all we do or suffer; our iiidi- 
viduahlv IS iiersistently at work, more or less, at evei'v 
moiiiem of our life: all other inlluences are temiwal, inci- 
<ienla!, fleeting, and subject to every kind of chance and 
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chancre. This is why Aristotle says: It is not wealth hut chnractej 


that lasts.^ And just for tlie same reason we can more easily 
bear a misfortune which comes to us entirely from without, 
than one which we have drawn upon ourselves; for fortune 
may always change, but not character. Tiierefore, sul>jective 
blessings—a noble nature, a capable liead, a joyful tempera¬ 
ment, Vn'ight spirits, a well-constituted, jierfectly sound 
physique, in a word, mens sana iti cor pore sano., are the lirst 
and most important elements in happiness; so that we sliould 
be more intent on promoting and preserving such qualities 
llian on the possession of external wealth and external honoui-. 

And of all these, the one wliich makes the most directly 
happy is a genial flow of good spirits; for this excellent qviality 
is its own immediate reward. The man who is cheerful and 
merry has always a good reason for being so—the fact, namely, 
that he is so. There is nothing which, like this quality, can so 
completely replace the loss of every other blessing. If you 
know anyone who is young, handsome, rich and esteemed, 
and you want to know, further, if he is happy, ask, Is lie 
cheerful and genial?—and if he is, what does it matter whether 
he is young or old, straight or humpbacked, poor or ricli?— 
he is happy. In my early days I once opened an old book and 
found these words: If you laugh a great dcal^ you arc happy; 
if you cry a great deal, you are unhappy —a \ ery siinple 
remark, no doubt; but just because it is so simjile 1 liave 
never been able to forget it, even though it is in the last 
degree a truism. So if cheerfulness knocks at our door, we 
should throw it wide open, for it never comes inopportunely. 
Instead of that, we often make scruples about letting it in. 
We want to be quite sure that we have every reason to be 
contented; then we are afraid that cheerfulness of spirits may 
interfere with serious reflections or weighty cares. Cheerful¬ 
ness is a direct and immediate gain—the very coin, as it \vere, 
of happiness, and not, like all else, merely a chetpie upon the 
bank; for it alone makes us immediately happy in the present 
moment, and that is the highest blessing for beings like us, 
whose existence is but an infinitesimal moment between two 
eternities. To secure and promote tliis feeling of cheerfulness 


I'jh. VII. 2. ^7 :—otf rtt 
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should be the supreme aim of all our endeavours after 
ha])piness. 

Now it is certain that nothing contributes so little to cheer- 
fid ness as riches, oi’ so much, as health. Is it not in the lower 
classes, the so-called working classes, more especially those of 
them who live in the country, that we see cheerful and con¬ 
tented faces? anti is it not amongst the rich, tlie upper classes, 
that we find faces full of ill-humour and vexation? Con- 
setpicntlv' we should try as much as possible to maintain a 
liigh degree of health; for cheerfulness is the very flower of 
it. I need hardly say what one must do to be healthy—avoid 
every kind of excess, all violent and unpleasant emotion, all 
mental overstrain, take daily exercise in the open air, cold 
baths and such like liygienic measures. For without a proper 
amount of daily exercise no one can remain healthy; all the 
iirocesses of life demand exercise for tlie due performance of 
their functions, exercise not only of the parts more imme¬ 
diately concerned, but also of the whole body. For, as Aristotle 
rightly says, Life is movements, it is its very essence. Ceaseless 
and raj)ld motion goes on in every part of the organism. Tlie 
heart, with its complicated double systole and diastole, beats 
strongly and untiringly; with twenty-eight beats it has to 
drive the wliole of the blood tlirough arteries, veins and 
ca])illaries; the lungs pump like a steam-engine, without iiiter- 
jnissioii; tlie intestines are always in peristaltic action; the 
e-land s are all constantly absorbino;; and secreting'; even the 
brain has a doulile motion of its own, with every beat of the 
pulse and every lireath we draw. ^Vhen people can get no 
exercise at all, as is the case with the countless numbers who 
are condemned to a sedentary life, there is a o.larin<>- and fatal 
disproportion between outward inactivity and inner tumult, 
for this ccasob'ss internal motion reipiires some external 
counterpart, ami the want of it produces effects like those of 
emotion wliich we are obliged to suppress. Fven trees must 
be shaken by tlie wind, if they are to thrive. I he rule which 
linds its application here niay be most brictly expressed in 
Latnii o/fifiis quo cela’iof'. co itzotiis. 

How much our happiness depends upon our spirits, and 
these again upon our state of health, may be seen by com- 
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pciring tli0 mfliiGncG wliicli tliG SciniG GxtGiiitil ciicnnistciiiCGs 
or events have upon us wlien "we are well and strong with 
the eflect which they have when we are depressed and 
troubled with ill-health. It is not what things are objectively 
and in themselves, but wdiat they are for vis, in our way of 
looking at them, that makes us happy or the reverse. As 
Epictetus says, Men are not influenced by things but by their 
thoughts about tJungs, And, in general, nine-tenths of our 
happiness depends upon health alone. With healtli, every¬ 
thing is a source of pleasure 5 without it, nothing else, w hat¬ 
ever it may be, is enjoyable^ even the other personal blessings, 
—a great mind, a happy temperament—are degraded and 
(hvarfed for w^ant of it. So it is really wdth good reason that, 
when two people meet, the first thing they do is to inquire 
after each other’s health, and to e.xpress the hope that it is 
goodj for good health is by far the most important element 
in human happiness. It follows from all this that the greatest 
of follies is to sacrifice health for any other kind of happiness, 
wdiatever it may be, for gain, advancement, learning or fame, 
let alone, then, for lleeting sensual jileasures. Everything else 
should rather be postponed to it. 

But how'ever mvich health may contribute to that llow' of 
good spirits wdiich is so essential to our happiness, good spirits 
do not entirely' depend upon health; lor a man may be ])or- 
fectly sound in his phy'sique and still possess a melancholy 
temperament and be generally given uj) to sad thoughts. J he 
ultimate cause of this is undovibtedly to be found in innate, 
and therefore unalterable, phy'sical constitution, esj)ecially in 
the more or less normal relation ot a man’s sensitiveness to 
his muscular and vital energy'. Abnormal sensitiveness ])ro- 
fluces inetpiality' of sjiirits, a predominating rnelanclioly', wdth 
periodical fits of unrestrained liveliness. A genius is one wdiose 
nervous pow'er or sensitiveness is largely' in excess; as Aristotle* 
has very' correctly observed, Men distinguished nt philosophy^^ 
politics^ poetry or art^ appear to be all of a melancholy tem¬ 
perament. This is doubtless the passage wliich Cicero has in 
mind w'hen he says, as he often does, Arisloieles ait omnes 
ingcniosos mclancholicos esse.^^ Shakespeare has very neatly 


^ Probl., xxxx. e[), 1 


2 'I'usr., I, 
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expressed this radical and innate diversity of temperament 
in those lines in Vhc jVIcf chdtit of cnicc: 

\at are has framed strtinge Jelloirs in her time; 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

Aral laugh, like parrots at a bag-pi per; 

Ami others of such vimgar aspect, 

'That t herd I not show their teeth in way oj smile, 

'rhough Nestor swear the jest he laughable. 

I'liis is the difterence which Plato draws between cvkoXos 
and SuctktoAo?—^ the man of casy^ and the man of difficult 
disposition—in proof of which he refers to the varying degrees 
of susceptibility which different people show to pleasurable 
and painfid impressions; so that one man will laugh at what 
makes another despair. As a rule, the stronger the suscepti¬ 
bility to unpleasant inipressionsj the weaker is the susceptibility 
to pleasant ones, and vice versa. If it is etpially possible for an 
event to turn out well or ill, the SuaKoAoj will be annoyed 
or grieved if the issue is unfavourable, and will not rejoice, 
should it be happy. On the other hand, the cvkoXosi will 
neither worry nor fret over an unfavourable issue, but rejoice 
if it turns out well. If the one is successful in nine out of ten 
undertakings, he will not be pleased, but rather annoyed that 
one has miscarried; wliilst the other, if only a single one 
succeeds, will manage to find consolation in the fact and 
remain cheerful. But here is another instance of the truth, 
that hardly any evil is entirely without its compensation; for 
the inistorlunes and sufferings which tire SdaKoAot, that is, 
])eople ol gloomy and anxious character, have to overcome, 
are, on the whole, more imaginary and therefore less real than 
those ^vhich befall the gay and careless; for a man who paints 
everything black, who constantly fears the worst and takes 
measures accordingly, will not be disaj>pointed so often in this 
world, as one who always looks u]}ou the bright side of things. 
And when a morbid ahectioii ot the nerves, or a derangement 
ol tlu' digestive organs, plays into the hand of an innate 
tendency to gloom, this tendency may reach such a height 
that permanent discomfort i)roduccs a weariness of life. So 
aiises fill inclination to suicide*, which even the? most trivial 
unjilefi^fintness may at lually bring about; nu>% wlum the 
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tendency attains its worst form, it may be occasioned by 
nothing in particular, but a man may resolve to put an end 
to his existence, simply because he is permanently vmhappy, 
and then coolly and firmly carry out his determination; as 
may be seen by the way in which the sufferer, when placed 
under supervision, as he usually is, eagerly waits to seize the 
first unguarded moment, when, ^Yithout a shitdder, without 
a struggle or recoil, he may use the now natural and welcome 
means of effecting his release.^ Even the healthiest, perhaps 
even the most cheerful man, may resolve upon death under 
certain circumstances, when, for instance, his sufferings, or 
his fears of some inevitable misfortune, reach such a pitch 
as to outweigh the terrors of death. Ihe only diflerence lies 
in the degree of suffering necessary to bring about the fatal 
act, a degree which will be high in the case of a cheerful, 
and low in that of a gloomy man. The greater the melancholy, 
the lower need tlie degree bej in the end, it may even sink 
to zero. But if a man is cheerful, and his spirits are supported 
by good health, it requires a liigh degree of suffering to make 
him lay liands upon himself. There are countless steps in the 
scale lietween the two extremes of suicide, the suicide which 
springs merely from a morbid intensification of innate gloom, 
and the suicide of the healthy and cheerful man, who has 
entirely objective grounds for putting an end to his existence. 

Beauty is partly an affair of health. It niay be reckoned as 
a personal advantage; though it does not, properly speaking, 
contribute directly to our happiness. It does so indirectly, liy 
impressing other people; and it is no unimportant advantage, 
even in man. Beauty is an open letter of recommendation, 
predisposing the heart to favour the person who presents it. 
As is well said in those lines of Homer, the gift of beauty is 
not lightly to be thrown away, that glorious gift which none 
can bestow save the gods alone: 


The mo 

human liappiness are pain and boredom. 




edom. We may go further, 

('otiditioTi (jf mind cl. Ksquitol 


2 Iliad, III, 65. 
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and say lliat in the degree in which we are fortunate enough 
to get away from the one, we approach the other. Life presents, 
in fact, a more or less violent oscillation between the two. The 
reason of this is that each of these two poles stands in a double 
antagonism to the other, external or objective, and inner or 
subjective. Needy surroundings and ])overty produce painj 
while, if a man is more than well off, he is bored. Accordingly, 
while the lower classes are engaged in a ceaseless struggle 
with need, in other words, with pain, the upper carry on a 
constant and often desperate battle with boredomA The inner 
or su])jective antagonism arises from the fact that, in the 
individual, susceptibility to pain vaiies inversely with sus¬ 
ceptibility to boredom, because susceptibilit)- is directly pro- 
poi tionate to mental power. Let rue explain. A dull mind is, 
as a rule, associated witli dull sensibilities, nerves which no 
stimulus can affect, a temperament, in short, which does not 
feel pain or anxiety very much, however great or terrible 
it may be. Now, intellectual dullness is at the bottom of that 
vacuiiy of soul which is stamj>ed on so many^ faces, a state of 
mind wliicli betrays itsell by a constant and lively attention 
to all the trivial circumstances in the external world. This is 
the true source ot boredom—a continual panting after excite¬ 
ment, in order to have a jyretext lor giving the mind and 
s])irits something to occu])y lliem. Ihe kind of things people 
choose lor tins purpose shows that they are not very particular, 
as witness the miserable pastimes they have recourse to, and 
theii ideas ol social pleasui'e and conversationj or again, tlie 
number ol ])(“ople wiio gossip on the doorstep or gape out of 
the window^ It is mainly liecause of this inner v acuity of soul 
that jieo])lc^ go in c[uest ol society, diversion, amusement, 
luxury ol every sort, which lead many to extravagance and 
iniseiy. Notliing is so good a protection against such misery 
as inwaid wealth, the wealth ol the mind, because the greater 
it glows, the less loom it leaves for boredom. The inexhaustible 
activity ol ihouglit! liiuling ever new* material to w'ork upon 

Arul the (xUenics meet; tor t!ie lowest state of civili 7 ,ation, a nomad 

^ hnds its counterpart in the highest, where evervone 

IS at times a touiist. the e.uiier sta^c was a case of necessity; the latter 
IS a remedy ior boredom. ‘ 
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in tlie multifarious pliGnoniona of self and nature, and able 
and ready to form new combinations of them—there you liave 
something that invigorates the mind, and apart Irom moments 
of relaxation, sets it far above the reach of boredom. 

But, on the other hand, this higli degree of intelligence is 
rooted in a high degree of susceptibility, greater strength of 
will,. greater passionateness j and from the union ot these 
qualities comes an increased capacity for emotion, an enhanced 
sensibility to all mental and even bodily pain, greater im¬ 
patience of obstacles, greater resentment of iiiterruplion—all 
of which tendencies are augmented by the power ot the 
imagination, the vivid cliaracter of the whole range of thought, 
including what is disagreeable. \ liis applies, in varying 
degrees, to every step in the long scale of mental power, trom 
the veriest dunce to the greatest genius that ever lived. Ihere- 
fore the nearer anyone is, either from a subjective or trom 
an objective point of view, to one of these sources oi suliering 
in human life, the farther he is from the other. And so a 
man’s natural bent will lead him to make his objective world 
conform to his subjective as much as possible; that is to say, 
he will take the greatest measures against that form of 
suffering to which he is most liable. "Ihe wise man will, above 
all, strive after freedom from pain and annoyance, tpiiet and 
leisure, consequently a tranquil, modest lile, with as lew 
encounters as may be; and so, after a little experience ol his 
so-called fellow-men, he will elect to live in retirement, or 
even, if he is a man of great intellect, in solitude, bor the 
more a man has in himself, the less lie will want from other 
people—the less, indeed, other people can be to him. This 
is why a high degree of intellect tends to make a man un¬ 
social, d'rue, if quality of intellect could be made up for by 
quantity'^ it might be worth while to live even in the great 
world; but, unfortunately, a hundred lools together will not 
make one wdse man. 

But the individual who stands at tlie other end oi the sea le 
is no sooner free from the pangs of need than he endeavours 
to get pastime and society at any* cost, taking up ith the first 
person he meets, and avoiding nothing so much as himself. 
For in solitude, where every one is thrown upon his own 
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resources, wlial a man has in liiniself comes Lo light: tiie fool 
in fine raiment groans under the burden ot liis miserable 
personality, a bui'den which he can never throw off, whilst 
the man of talent peoples the waste places wdth his animating 
tlioughts. Seneca declares that folly is its own burden —ornnis 
stidtitia laborat fastidio sui —a very true saying, with which 
may be compared the words of Jesus, the son of Sirach, The 
life of a fool is worse than deathd And, as a rule, it will be 
found lliat a man is sociable just in the degree in which he 
is intellectually poor and generally vulgar. For one’s choice 
in this world does not go much beyond solitude on one side 
and vulgarity on the other. It is said that the most sociable 
of all people are the negroes, and they are at the bottom of 
the scale in intellect. I remember reading once in a French 
paper-^ that the blacks in North America, whetlier free or 
enslaved, are fond ol shutting themselves up in large numbers 
in the smallest space, because they cannot have too much of 


one another’s snub-nosed company. 

'Vhe brain may be regarded as a kind of parasite of the 
organism, a pensioner, as it were, ^vllo dwells with the body: 
and leis\ire, that is, tlie lime one has for the free enjoyment 
ot one’s consciousness or individuality, is the fruit or produce 
ol tlie I'cst ot existence, which is in general only labour and 
ellort. But what does most people’s leisure viehl?—boredom 
and dullness; except, ot course, ^vhen it is occupied with 
sensual })loasure or lolly. How little such leisure is worth may 
be seen in tlie '"say in which it is spent: and, as Ariosto 
obsei \ es, how miserable are the idle hours ot ignorant men 
—ozio lun^o d'uornini foforanti. Ordinary ])eople think merely 
how they shall spend their time; a man of any talent tries to 
nst it. 1 he reason why jieople ot limited intellect are apt to 
be boied is that their intelh^cl is absolutely nothing more than 
the means by which the motive ])ower of the will is put into 
lorcej and whenever there is nolliing particular to set the will 
in motion, it lests, aiul theii' intellect takes a holiday, because, 
etpially with the whll, it requires something external to bring 
It into play. 1 he result is an awful stagnation of whatever 
power a man has^in a wx>rd, boredom. To counteract this 


^ Fcc'Iei.iastious xxii. 11. 


/.I ( otitntcrcc^ October 19, 18 >7. 
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miserable feeling, men run to trivialities ^vhich please for the 
moment they are taken up, hoping thus to engage the will 
in order to rouse it to action, and so set the intellect in motion^ 
for it is the latter which has to give effect to these motives 
of the will. Compared with real and natural motives, these 
are but as paper money to coin; for their value is only arbi¬ 
trary—card games and the like, which have been indented 
for this vei"y purpose. And if thei'C is notliing else to be done, 
a man will twdrl his thumbs or beat the devil’s tattoo; or a 
cigar may be a welcome substitute for exercising his brains. 
Hence, in all countries the chief occupation of society is card- 
playing,^ and it is the gauge of its value, and an outward sign 
that it is bankrupt in thought. Because people have no 
thoughts to deal in, they deal cards, and try and win one 
another’s money. Idiots! But I do not wish to be unjust; so 
let me remark that it may certainly be said in deience of 
card-playing that it is a preparation for the WMrld and for 
business life, because one learns thereby how^ to make a clever 
use of fortuitous but unalterable circumstances (cards, in this 
case), and to get as much out of them as one can: and to do 
this a man must learn a little dissimulation, and how to put 
a good face upon a bad business. But, on the other hand, it 
is exactly for this reason that card-playing is so demoralizing, 
since the wdiole object of it is to employ every kind of trick 
and machination in order to win wdiat belongs to anothei. 
And a habit of this sort, learnt at the card-table, strikes root 
and pushes its w'ay into practical life; and in the affairs of e\ ery 
day a man gradually comes to regard uieiiui and tuuffi in much 
the same light as cards, and to consider that he may use to 
the utmost whatever advantages he possesses, so long as he 
does not come wdthin the arm of the law. Examples of wdiat 
I mean are of daily occurrence in mercantile life. Since, then, 
leisure is the flower, or rather the fruit, of existence, as it 
puts a man into possession of himself, those are happy indeed 
w'ho possess something real in themselves. But wdiat do you 

» Translator's Note. —Card-pla>ang to tliis extent is now, no doubt, 
a thing of the past, at any rate amongst the nations of northern Europe. 
The present fashion is rather in favmir of a dilettante interest in art or 
literature. 
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get from most people’s leisure?—only a good-for-nothing 
fellow, who is terribly bored and a burden to himself. Let 
us, therefore, rejoice, dear brethren, for we arc not children 
of the bondwoman, hut of the free. 

Further, as no land is so well off as that which requires few 
imports, or none at all, so tlie happiest man is one who has 
enough in his inner wealth, and asks little or nothing from 
outside for his maintenance. For imports are expensive things, 
reveal dependence, entail danger, occasion trouble, and, when 
all is said and done, are a poor substitute for home produce. 
No man ought to expect much from others, or, in general, 
from the external world. ^Vhat one human being can be to 
another is not a very great deal: in the end every one stands 
alone, and the important thing is who it is that stands alone. 
Here, then, is another application of the general truth which 
Goethe recognizes in IJichtung und IVahrJicit (Bk. Ill), that 
in everytliing a man has ultimately to appeal to himselfj or, 
as Goldsmith puts it in The Traveller: 

Still to ourselves in every place consigdd 

Our ouii felicity we make or fnd. 


Himself is the source of the best and most a man can be 
or achieve, 1 he more this is so—the more a man finds his 
sources ol pleasure in himself—the happier he will be. There¬ 
fore, it is with great truth that Aristotle^ says, To be happy 
means to be self-sufficient. Tor all other sources of happiness 
are in their nature most uncertain, precarious, fleeting, the 
sport of chancej and so even undei' the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances tliey can easily be exhausted; nay, this is unavoid¬ 
able, because they are not always within reach. And in old 
age these sources of liaj^piiiess most necessarily dry up: love 
lca\es us then, and ^vit, desire to travel, deh£‘ht in horses, 
a])titude for social Intercourse; friends and relations, too, are 
taken fiom us by death. 1 hen more than ever, it depends 
upon ^^llat a man has in himself; for this will stick to him 
longest, and at an^ period of life it is the only genuine and 
lasting source of hajipiness. There is not much to be got any- 
uhtie in the ^^orld. It is filled with misery and pain; and if 

» I'Jh. KuiL, VI T 2. 
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a man escapes these, Loredoni lies in wait for liiin at every 
corner. Nay morej it is evil wliicli generally has the upper 
hand, and folly makes the most noise. Fate is cruel, and man¬ 
kind pitiable. In such a world as this, a man who is rich in 
himself is like a bright, warm, happy room at Christmastide, 
while without are the frost and snow of a December nifflit. 
Therefore, without doubt, the hapj)iest destiny on earth is to 
have the rare gift of a rich individuality, and, more especially, 
to be possessed of a good endowment of intellect^ this is the 
happiest destiny, though it may not be, after all, a very 
brilliant one. There was great wisdom in that remark which 


Queen Christina of Sweden made, in her nineteenth year, 
about Descartes, who had then lived for twenty years in tlie 
deepest solitude in Holland, and, apart from report, was 
known to her only by a single essay: M. Descartes^ she said, 
IS the happiest of men^ and his condition seems to me much to 
be envied}- Of course, as was the case with Descartes, external 
circumstances must be favourable enough to allow a man to be 
master of his life and happinessj or, as wo read in Ecclesiastes^ 
—Wisdom is good together with an inheritance^ and profitable 
unto them that see the sun. The man to whom nature and fate 
have granted the blessing of wisdom, will be most anxious 
and careful to keep open the fountains of happiness which 
he has in himselfj and for this, independence and leisure are 
necessaiy. To obtain them, he will be willing to moderate his 
desires and harbour his resources; all the more because he is 
not, like others, restricted to the external world for his 
pleasures. So lie will not be misled by expectations of office, 
or money, or the favour and applause of his fellow-men, into 
surrendering himself in order to conform to low desires and 
vidgar tastes; nay, in such a case he will follow the advice 
that Horace gives in his epistle to Maecenas.’'^ It is a great piece 
of folly to sacrifice the inner for the outer man, to give the 
whole or tlie greater part of one’s quiet leisure and indepen¬ 
dence for splendour, rank, pomp, titles and honour. This is 


^ Vie de Descartes^ par liaillct. Liv. VII, ch. 10. 
^ Lib. 1, ejj. 7. 

fiec soitmutyi plcbis laudo^ satur altiliurn^ nec 
Otia divitiis Arahum Uberrima muto. 


2 VII, 12. 
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what Goethe did. My good luck drew me quite in the other 
direction. 

Tlie truth wliicli I am insisting upon here, the truth, 
namely, that the chief source of human liappiness is internal, 
is confirmed by that most accurate observation of Aristotle in 
the Nichomachean Ethics,^ that every pleasure presupposes 
some sort of activity, the application of some sort of power, 
without which it cannot exist. The doctrine of Aristotle’s, that 
a man’s happiness consists in the fiee exercise of his highest 
faculties, is also enunciated by Stobaius in his exposition of 
the Peripatetic philosophy Happiness^ he says, means vigorous 
and successful activity in all your undertakings; and he explains 
that by vigour {aplrrj) he means mastery in any thing, what¬ 
ever it be. Now, the original purpose of those forces with 
which nature has endowed man is to enable liiin to struggle 
against the difficulties which beset him on all sides. But if 
this struggle comes to an end, his unemployed forces become 
a burden to him^ and he has to set to work and play with 
tliem—use them, I mean, for no purpose at all, beyond 
avoiding the other source of human suffering, boredom, to 
which he is at once exposed. It is the upper classes, people of 
wealth, who are the greatest victims of boredom. Lucretius 
long ago described their miserable state, and the truth of his 
description may be still recognized to-day in the life of every 
great capital—where the rich man is seldom in his own halls, 
because it bores him to be there, and still he returns thither, 
because he is no better ofl outside—or else he is away in post¬ 
haste to his house in the country, as if it were on firej and 
he is no sooner arrived there, tlian he is bored again, and 

seeks to forget everytliing in sleej), or else liurides back to 
town once more. 

Ituit Joras (W adibus i/tc, 

Aiit’ donii qurni j>ertacswn suhitoque reventat; 

Joris ni/iito rnrlius (jiii sentiat esse. 

Ciaiu^ likens niunnoSy ad villani precipitanter, 

Auxdiuni tf'ctis quasi jerre ardcntilms instans: 

Oscitat ex temp} o, ten git qmmi lirnina villae; 

Am alnt lu somuum gravis, atquc oldivia (juaerit; 
tm etiam properans urijem petit atque revisit.^ 

~ I'A. cth., II, rh. 7, 
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In tlieir youth, such people must liave had a superhuity of 
muscular and vital energy—powers wliich, unlike those of 
the mind, cannot maintain tlieir full degree of vigour very 
long^ and in later years they either have no mental powers 
at all, or cannot develop any lor want of employment wliich 
would bring them into play^ so that they are in a wretched 
plight. JViil, however, they still possess, for this is the only 
power that is inexhaustible^ and they try to stimulate their 
will by passionate excitement, such as games of chance foi' 
high stakes—undoubtedly a most degrading form of v ice. And 
one may say generally that if a man iinds himself witli nothing 
to do, he is sure to choose some amusement suited to the kind 
of power in which lie excels—bowls, it may be, or chess; 
hunting or painting; horse racing or music; cards, or poetry, 
heraldry, philosophy, or some other dilettante interest. We 
might classify these interests methodically, by reducing them 
to expressions of the three fundamental powers, the factors, 
that is to say, which go to make up the physiological con¬ 
stitution of man; and further, b^' considering these powers by 
themselves, and apart from any of the delinite aims which 
they may subserve, and simply as affording three sources of 
j)Ossible pleasure, out of which ev^ery man will choose what 
suits him, according as he excels in one direction or another. 

First of all come the pleasures of vital cfter^y^^ of food, drink, 
digestion, rest and sleep; and there are jiarts of the world 
vvdiere it can be said that these are characteristic and national 
pleasuies. Secondly, thei'e are the pleasures of cticv^ 

such as walking, running, wrestling, dancing, fencing, riding, 
and similar athletic j)ursuits, which sometimes take the form 
of sport, and sometimes of a military life and real warfare, 
lliirdly, there are the pleasures of sensibility^ such as observa¬ 
tion, thouglit, feeling, or a taste for poetry or culture, music, 
learning, reading, meditation, invention, phi]osoi)hy and the 
like. As regards the value, relative worth and duration of each 
of these kinds of pleasure, a great deal might be said, which, 
h(jvvev'^er, I leave the reader to supply. JJut eveiy cjne will see 
that the nobler the power which is brought into play, the 
greater will be the pleasure wliich it gives; for pleasure always 
involves the use of one’s own powers, and happiness consists 
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in a frequent rei>etilion of pleasure. No one will deny that 
in this respect the pleasures of sensibility occupy a higher 
place than either of the other two fundamental kinds; which 
exist in an eipial, nay, in a greater degree in brutes; it is his 
preponderating amount of sensibility which distinguishes man 
from other animals. Now, our mental powers aie foims of 
sensibility, and theredore a preponderating.amount of it makes 
us capable of that kind of pleasure which has to do with mind, 
so-called intellectual pleasure; and tlie more sensibility pre- 
dominales, the greater the ])leasure will be.^ 

riie normal, ordinary man takes a v'i\id inteiest in any¬ 
thing only in so far as it excites his will, that is to say, is a 
matter of ]'>ers()nal interest to him. But constant excitement 
of the will is never an unmixed good, to say the least; in other 
^Yo^ds, it involves pain. Card-piaying, that universal occupa- 

' Nature exhiliits a continual proj^ress, ^ t d, 1 I ^ 
and chemical activity oi the inorganic worUL j)roceedin«i to the vegetable, 
wdth its dull enjoy incut ot sell, troni lluit to tlie animal worhl, wheie 
intclli^nmcc and (onsciousness ht^giiK at iirst \ evy ^veak, antL onl^ after 
many InternuMliate st*iges attaining its last groat devolopinent in man, 
whose intellect is I^atnrc's crowning point, the goal of all hci cfioits, the 
most pei'lt'ct iiiul till lieu It ot all her works, ^Vnd even %vithiii the lange 
of the liuman inttdloct, tlicro <iro grt'at many obsoi'valjle tUftorciices 
of do<»*fcee and it is very seldom tliat intellect reaches its highest point, 

? w ^ j"' 

intt'lHgonco properly so-c’alU‘(l, wliich in this narrow and strict sense ot 
the word, is N.itnre's most consnnimate product, and so the rarest and 
most precious thing ol whicli the world can boast. The liighest product 
ol Nature is tlie clveapcst degree of consciousness, in whicli the world 
mirrors itself more plainly and coinpletelv than anY’^^■here else. A man 
endowed \vith this form of intelligence is in possession of what is noblest 
.mil Jiest on carlli', and accordingly, he h.is .i source of pleasure in com- 
jiarisou with wliich all otlit'rs arc small. From his surroundings lie asks 
not lull"’ hut leisure for the free einoyment of wliat he has got, time, as 
it were, to iiolish his tli.imotid. Alt other pleasures that are not of tite 
intellect are of a lowt'r kiiul; lor they are, one and all, movements of will 
—<le^ir<‘s, liopes, tears and ambitions, no matter to wliat directed: tliey 
are aluaNs satisfied at tlie cost ot pain, and in tlie case of aiiibitioti, generally 
\\'ith mure or less illusion. With intellectual pleasure, on the other liand, 
truth hecomes clearer and clearer. In tlie realm of inteIHgeucc pain has 
no power. Knowledge is all in all. Further, intellectual pleasures are 
accessible I'litirely <iiul only tlirougli tlie medium of tlie intelligence, ami 
•u e limitetl by its capacity. I 'or all the U'it tltere is in the trorld is useless 
to him li'ho has none. Still this advantage is accompanied by a substantial 
disadvantage; for tlie wliole of Nature shows that with the growth of 
intelligence coiiios increased cajiacitv for pain, and it is only with the 
hlgliest degree of intelligence that suffering readies its supreme point. 
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tion of “good society” everywhere, is a device for j^roviding 

this kind of excitement, and that, too, by means of interests 

so small as to produce slight and momentary, instead of real 

and permanent, pain. Card-playing is, in fact, a mere tickling 
of the will.i 

On the other hand, a man of powerful intellect is capable 
of taking a vivid interest in things in the way of mere know- 
ledge^ with no admixture of will^ nay, such an interest is a 
necessity to liim. It places him in a sphere 'where pain is an 
alien, a diviner air wdiere the gods hv'’e serenes 

deal p eta 

Look on these two jnctures—the life of the masses, one long, 
dull lecord of struggle and effort entirely devoted to the petty 
interests of personal welfare, to misery in all its forms, a life 
beset by intolerable lioredom as soon as ever tliose aims are 
satisfied and the man is thrown back upon himself, whence 
he can be roused again to some sort of movement only by the 
wild fire of passion. On the other side you have a man en¬ 
dowed witii a liigh degree of mental power, leading an 
existence rich in thought and full of life and meaning 
occupied by worthy and interesting objects as soon as ever 
he is free to give himself to them, bearing in himself a source 
of the noblest jileasure, WJiat external promptings he wants 

f ulgarity is, at bottom, tho kind of consciousness in wjiicli the will 
completely predominates over the intellect, wdiere the latter does nothin., 
more than perform the service of its master, tlie w ill. I J.erefure, wlien 
the will makes no demands, supplies no motives, strong or w-eak the 
intellect entirely loses its power, and tlie result is complete vacancy in 
mind. Vsow will without intellect is the most vulgar and common thinf. 
in tlie world, possessed hy every hlockhead, who, in tJie gratification of 
h.s passions shows the stuff of whicfi lie is made, 'riiis is the condition 
of mind vulgarity, in wliich the only active elements are Uie or-aris 

of sense, and that small amount of intellect wl.icl. is necessary for at,ore- 
lending the data of sense. Accordingly, the vulgar man is constantly open 
o all sorts of impressions, and immediately perceives all the little triflim. 
tilings that go on in his environment: the liglitest whisper, tlie 

sufficient to rouse his attention; he is just like an 
condition reveals itself in Ids face, in Ids 

the vulgar, repulsive appearance, which is all 

more offensive, if, as is usually tlie case, his will—tlie only factor in 
his consciousness-is a base, selfisl. and altogither bad one. ^ 

Odyssey, TV, 805. 
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coilif* from llio \vt)rks of iititiirc, oihI fiom tlio coiitomplBlioii 
of human affairs and tlie acliievements of the great of all ages 
and countries, ^Yhich are thoroughly appreciated by a man of 
this type alone, as being the only one who can quite under¬ 
stand and feel with them. And so it is for him alone that 
tliose great ones have really lived; it is 

make their appeal; the rest are but casual hearers who only 
half understand either them or their followers. Of course, this 


characteristic of the intellectual man implies that he has one 
more need than tlie otliers, the need of reading, observing, 
studying, meditating, practising, the need, in short, of un¬ 
disturbed leisure. For, as Voltaire has very rightly said, there 
(D C no real pleasures without }'eal needs and the need of them 
is why to such a man pleasures are accessible which are denied 
to otliers—the varied beauties of nature and art and literature. 
Fo heap these round people who do not want them and cannot 
appreciate them, is like expecting grey hairs to fall in love. 
A man who is privileged in this respect leads two lives, a 
])ersonal and an intellectual, life; and the latter gradually 
comes to be looked upon as the true one, and the former as 
merely a means to it. Other people make this shallow, empty 
and troubled existence an end in itself. To the life of the 
intellect such a man will give the preference ov^er all his other 
occiq^iations: by the constant growth of insight and knowledge, 
this intellectual life, like a slowlv-forming work of art, will 
ac([uire a consisteticy, a pei inanent intensity, a unity which 
l)(*comes ever more and more complete; compared ^vith which, 
a litc devoted to the attainment of personal comfort, a life 
that may broadtm indeeil, but can never be deepened, make 
b\it a poor show; and yet, as I have said, people make this 
baser sort of existence an end in itself. 

1 he ordinary lite of every day, so far as it is not moved by 
jiassion, is tedious and insipid; and if it is so moved, it soon 
becomes ])ainful. 1 hose alone are happy wliom nature h«as 


favoured \vith some superlluity of intellect, something beyond 
what is just necessary to carry out the behests of their will, 
for it enables them to leafl an intellectual life as well, a life 
unattended by ])ain and full of vivid interests. Mere leisure, 
that is to say, intellect unoccupied in the service of the will, is not 
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of ilself sufficient: there luusi be a leal superfluity of power, 
set free from the service of the will and devoted to that of the 
intellect5 for, as Seneca says, otium suie littcKis ?uot's est ct vivi 
Iiominis sepultura —illiterate leisure is a form of death, a living 
tomb. Varying with the amount of tlie superfluity, there will 
be countless developments on this second life, the life of the 
mind5 it may be the mere collection and labelling of insects, 
birds, minerals, coins, or the highest achievements of jioetry 
and philosophy. Ihe life of the mind is not only a protection 
against boredom, it also wards oft the pernicious effects of 
boredom5 it keeps us from bad company, from the many 
dangers, misfortunes, losses and extravagances which the 
man uho places his happiness entirely in tlie objective world 
is sure to encounter. IVly philosophy, for instance, has never 

brought me in a six])encej but it has spared me many an 
expense. 

Ihe ordinary man places his life’s hajipiness in things 
external to him, in property, rank, wife and children, friends, 
society, and the like, so tliat when he loses them or finds them 
disappointing, the foundation of his happiness is destroyed. 
In otlier words, his centre of gravity is not in himself^ it is 
constantly clianging its place, with every wish and wliim. If 
he is a man of means, one day it will be his house in the 
country, another buying liorses, or entertaining friends, or 
travelling -a life, in short, of general luxury, tlie reason being 
that lie seeks his pleasure in things outside him. Like one 
hose health and strength are gone, he tries to regain by the 
use of jellies anti th ugs, instead of by tlevelo])ing his own vital 
I)ower, the true source of what he has lost. Before jiroceeding 
to the ojiposite, let us coinpaie with this common type the 
man who comes midway between tlie two, entlowed, it may 
be, not exactly with distinguished poweis of niintl, but with 
somewhat more than the ordinary amount of intellect. He will 
take a dilettante interest in art, or de\ote his allenlion to 
some branch of science—botany, for examjile, or physics, 
astronomy, history, and find a great deal of pleasure in such 
studies, and amuse himself with them when external sources 
of happiness are exhausted or fail to satisfy him any more. 
<Jf a man like this it may be said that his centre of gravity 
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is partly in himself. But a dilettante interest in art is a very 
different thing from creative activity^ and an amateur pursuit 
of science is apt to be superficial and not to penetrate to the 
heart of the matter. A man cannot entirely identify himself 
with such pursuits, or have his whole existence so completely 
filled and permeated with tliern that he loses all interest in 
everything else. It is only the highest intellectual poNNer, what 
we call genius^ that attains to this degree of intensity, making 
all time and existence its theme, and striving to express its 
peculiar conception of the w'orld, wdiether it contemplates life 
as the subject of poetry or of philosophy. Hence, undisturbed 
occupation ^vith himself, his owni thoughts and w’^orks, is a 
matter of urgent necessity to such a man; solitude is welcome, 
leisure is the highest good, and everything else is unnecessaiy, 
nay, even burdensome. 

This is the only type of man of wdiom it can be said that 
his centre of gravity is entirely in liimself; which explains 
why it is that people of this sort—and they are very rare— 
no matter how excellent their character may be, do not show 
that w^arm and unlimited interest in friends, family, and the 
community in general, of which others are so often capable; 
for if they have only themselves they are not inconsolable for 
the loss of everything else. Ihis gives an Isolation to their 
character, which is all the more eifeclive since other peo 
never really (piite satisfy them, as being, on the wliole, 
dillerent nature; nay more, since this difference is constantly 
forcing itself upon their notice, they get accustomed to move 
abovil amongst mankind as alien lieings, and in thinking of 
humanity in general, to say thcy‘ instead of wc. 

So tlie conclusion we come to is that the man ^vhom nature 
has eiulowed with intellectual \vealth is the hapjiiesl; so true 
it is that the svibjective concerns us more tlian the objective; 
for whate\'er the latter may l)(', it can ^vol'k only indirectly, 
secondai ily, and througli tlie medium of the tornun'—a truth 
finely expressed by Taician: 

IlXoVTOS o T7]s' 77 AoL»TO? /idro«7 eOTLV (lA7^^?7}9 

/ ClAAfl O tyfl O.TTJV TTACiOVCL TCitV KT€flV(Oi^^ 
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—tlie wealtli of the soul is tlie only true wealth, for wiili a 
other riches comes a bane even greater than tliey. I'he man 
of inner wealth wants nothing from outside but the negative 
gift of undisturbed leisure, to develo]) and inaLuio his intel¬ 
lectual faculties, that is, to enjoy his wealth; in short, he wants 
jiermission to be himself, his wliole life long, every day and 
every hour. If he is destined to impress tiie character of liis 
mind upon a wliole race, he has only one measure of hajipiness 
or unhappiness—to succeed or fail in perfecting his jwwers 
and completing his work. All else is of small consequence. 
Accordingly, the greatest minds of all ages haye set tl le highest 
yalue upon undisturbed leisure, as worth exactly as much as 
the man himself. Happiness appears to consist in leisun^, says 
Aristotle;^ and Diogenes Laertius reports that Soci iitcs praised 
leisure as the fairest (fall possessions. So, in the Nichoniachean 
Ethics, Aristotle concludes that a life devoted to philosojihy is 
the happiest; or, as he says in the Politics,^ the free exercise ol 
any power, whatever it may be, is happiness. Tliis, again, tallies 
with what Goethe says in Wilhelm JMeister: The man who is 
born with a talent which he is meant to use, finds his greatest 
happiness in using it. 

But to be in possession of undisturbed leisure is far from 
being the common lot^ nay, it is something alien to human 
nature, for the ordinary man’s destiny is to so end life in pro¬ 
curing what is necessaiy for the subsistence of himself and 
his family; lie is a son of struggle and need, not a free intelli¬ 
gence. So people as a rule soon get tired of undisturbed leisure, 
and it becomes burdensome if there are no fictitious and forced 
aims to occujiy it, play, pastime and hobbies of every kiiul. 
For this very reason it is full of possible danger, and difficilis 
III (jtio (juics is a true saying—it is diflicult to keej) (pnet if you 
have nothing to do. (In the other hand, a measure of intellect 
far surpassing the ordinary is as unnatural as it is abnormal, 
hut if it exists, and the man endowed with it is to be hapiiy, 
he will w'ant precisely that undisturbed leisure which the 
otheis find burdensome or pernicious; for williout it he is a 
I egasus in harness, and consequently unliajijiy. If these two 
unnatural circumstances, external and internal, undisturbed 

^ ILOi. T^ichorn., X, 7. 2 jy -j j _ 
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leisure and great intellect, happen to coincide in the same 
person, it is a great piece of fortune^ and if fate is so far 
favourable, a man can lead the higher life, the life protected 
from the two opposite sources of human suffering, pain and 
boredom, from the painful struggle for existence, and the 
incapacity for enduring leisure (which is free existence itself) 
—evils which may be escaped only by being mutually 

iieiUraliz-ed. ^ , 

Jiut tliere is sometliing to be said in opposition to tliis vle^^. 

(beat intellectual gifts mean an activity pre-eminently ner¬ 
vous in its character, and consequently a very high degree 
of susceptibility to pain in every form. Fuithei, such gifts 
imply an intense temperament, larger and more vivid ideas, 
which, as the inseparable accompaniment of great intellectual 
power, entail on its possessor a corresponding intensity of the 
emotions, making them incomparably more violent than those 
to which the ordinary man is a pi'^y- Now, there are more 
things in the world productive of pain than ot pleasure. Again, 
a large endowment of intellect tends to estrange the man wdio 
has it from other people and their doings; for the more a man 
has in himscH, the less he will be able to find in them; and 
the hundretl things in which they take delight, he will think 
shallow and insipid. Here, then, jierhaps, is another instance 
of that law of compensation which makes itself felt eveiy- 
where. How often one hears it said, and said, too, with some 
pla\isibility, that the narrow-minded man is at bottom the 
happiest, even though his fortune is unenviable. I shall make 
no attempt to forestall the reader’s own )\idgment on this 
point; more especially as Sophocles himself has given utterance 
to t^vo diametrically opj'iosite opinions: 

UoXXoi TO ff)pov€LV euSat/xorta? 

TrpojToi'’ OTrdpvei.* 

he says in one ])lace —wisdom is the greatest part of happiness; 
and again, in another passage, he declares that the life of the 
thoughtless is the most ])leasant of all— 

Tip il}pov€Lv yap T/SenTTO? jSio-f.- 


^ Anti^oiif, 1547—8. 


2 Ajax, 554. 
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The pliilosophers of the Old TcsUuncnl fiiul tlieinselves in a 
like contradiction. 


Ihe life oj a jool is worse tiuui deatii^ 


and 


Ifi miicii wisdom is much grief; 

■^ind he that increaseth knowledge increasetfi sorrow.^ 

I ina^^ leinaik, lio\ve\erj that a man ^vho lias no menial 
needs, because his intellect is of the narrow and normal 
amount, is, in the strict sense of the word, what is called a 
philistine—an expression at first peculiar to the German lan¬ 
guage, a kind of slang term at the Uni\ ersities, afterwards 
used, by analogy, in a higher sense, though still in its original 
meaning, as denoting one wlio is not a Son of the Muses. 
A philistine is and remains dpovaosavrip. 1 shoidd piefer to 
take a higher point of view, and apply tlie term philistine to 
people who are always seriously occupied with realities which 
are no lealitiesj but as such a tlelinition would be a transcen¬ 
dental one, and therefore not generally intelligible, it woultl 
hardly be in place in the present treatise, whicli aims at being 
popular. The other definition can be more easily elucidated, 
indicating, as it does, satisfactorily enough, the essential nature 
of all those qualities wdiicli distinguisli the philistine. He is 
defined to be « man without mental needs. From this it follmvs, 
lirstly, /// relation to himself tlial he lias no intellectual 
pleasures-, for, as was remarked before, tliere are no real 
pleasures w^itiiout real needs. The pliilistine’s life is animated 
by no desire to gain knowledge and insight for their own sake, 
or to experience that true aesthetic pleasure wliicli is so nearly 
akin to them. If jdeasures of this kind are fashionable, and 
the ijhilistine finds himself compelled to ])ay attention to 
them, lie wdll force himself to do so, but he will take as little 
interest in them as possible. His only real pleasures are of a 
sensual kind, and lie thinks that these indemnify him for the 
loss of the others, lo him oysters and champagne are the 
leight oi existence^ the aim oi tiis life is to procure what will 
contribute to bis bodily tvelfare, and be is ilnleed in a bap,.y 


* Iu;clt*siasti<’us xxii. 11. 


^ Kt’clrsiastcs 18 
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wav if this causes him some trouble. If the luxuries of life are 
heaped upon him, he will inevitably be bored, and against 
boredom he has a great many fancied remedies, balls, theatres, 
parties, cards, gambling, horses, ^vomen, drinking, travelling 
and so on^ all of which can not protect a man from being 
bored, for w here there are no intellectual needs, no intellectual 
pleasures are possible. The peculiar characteristic of the philis¬ 
tine is a dull, dry kind of gravity, akin to that of animals. 
Nothing really pleases, or excites, or interests him, for sensual 
pleasure is cpiickly exhausted, and the society of philistines 
soon becomes burdensome, and one may even get tired of 
])laving cards. True, the pleasures of vanity are left, pleasuies 
which he enjoys in liis owm way, either by feeling himself 
superior in point of WT^alth, or rank, or influence and powder 
to other people, wdio thereupon pay him honoui j oi, at any 
rate, by going about wdth those wdio have a superfluity of 
these blessings, sunning himself in the reflection of their 
splendour—what the Knglish call a snob. 

From the essential nature of the philistine it follows, 
secondly, in rcgcivd to otJicrSy that, as he possesses no intel¬ 
lectual, but only physical needs, he will seek the society of 
those who can satisfy the latter, hut not the former. The last 
thing he wdll expect from his friends is the possession of any 
sort of intellectual capacity^ H^^y? if lie chances to meet wdth 
it, il ^vill rouse liis antipathy and even hatred; simply because 
in addition to an unj)leasant sense of inferiority, he ex}ie- 
riences, in his heart, a dvdl kind of enyy, wdiich has to be 
carefully concealed even from himself. Nevertheless, it some- 
times orow's into a secr('t feelino of rancour. But for all that, 
it will never occur to him to make his own ideas of worth 
oi' vahie conform to the standard of sitch qualities; he will 
continue to give the preference to rank and riches, powder and 
influence, which in his c'ves seem to be the only genuine 
advantages in the world; and his wish will be to excel in them 
himself. All this is tlu? consecpience of his being a man nitbout 
intellectual needs. 'Fhe great affliction of all philistines is that 
they have no interest in ideas, and that, to escape being bored, 
they are in constant need of I'eahties, Now realities are either 
unsatisfactory or daiigcnous; \vhc*n tliey lose their interest 
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they become fatiguing. But the ideal world is illimitable and 
calm, 


Something o.fnr 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


Note. —In these remarks on the personal qualities which 
go to make happiness, I have been mainly concerned with 
the physical and intellectual nature of man. For an account 
of the direct and immediate influence of morality upon 

happiness, let me refer to my prize essay on The Fouticiatioti 
of Morals (Sec. 22), 


CHAPTER III 


PROPERTY, OR WHAT A MAN HAS 


dividt^s the needs of mankind into three classes, and 
the division made by this great professor of happiness is a true 
and a fine one. First come natural and necessary needs, such 
as, when not satisfied, produce pain—food and clothing, victus 
et amictus^ needs which can easily be satisfied. Secondly, there 
are those needs which, though natural, are not necessary, such 
as the gratification of certain of the senses. I may add, however, 
that in the report given by Diogenes Laertius, Epicurus does 
not mention which of the senses he means^ so that on this 
point my accovmt of his doctrine is somewhat more definite 
and exact than the original. These are needs rather more 
difficult to satisfv. The third class consists of needs which are 
neither natural nor necessary, the need of luxury and prodi¬ 
gality, show and splendour, ^Yhich never come to an end, and 
are very hard to satisfy.^ 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to define the limits which 
reason should imjiose on the desire for wealth; for there is 
no absolute or definite amount of wealth which will satisfy 
a man. The amount is always relative, that is to say, just so 
much as will maintain the projiortion between what he w^ants 
and what he gets; for to measure a man’s happiness only by 
what he gets, and not also by wdiat he expects to get, is as 
futile as to try to express a fraction w'hich shall have a 
numerator but no denominator. man never feels the loss 
of things which it never occurs to him to ask for; he is just 
as happy without them; wdiilst another, wdio may have a 
hundred times as much, feels miserable because he has not 

» Cf. Diogenes I.aertins, hk. X, ch. xxvii, pp. 127 and 149; also Cicero, 
tlrjinihus I, 15. 
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got the one thing which lie wants. In hict, here too, every 
man has an horizon of his own, and lie will expect just as 
much as he thinks it possible lor him to get. It an object 
within his horizon looks as though he could confidently reckon 
on getting it, he is happy^ but if difficulties come in the way, 
he is miserable. hat lies beyond his horizon has no effect 
at all upon him. So it is that the vast jiossessions of the I'ich 
do not agitate the poor, and conversely, that a wealthy man 
is not consoled by all his wealth, for the failure of Ins hopes. 
Riches, one may say, are like sea-water: the more you drink, 
the thirstier you become^ and the same is true of fame. The 
loss of wealth and prosperity leaves a man, as soon as the first 
pangs of grief are over, in very much the same habitual 


temper as before^ and the reason of this is, that as soon as fate 
diminishes the amount of his possessions, he himself imme¬ 
diately reduces the amount of his claims. But wlien misfortune 
comes u])on us, to reduce the amount of our claims is just what 
is most painful' when once we have done so, the pain becomes 
less and less, and is felt no more; like an old wound which has 
healed. Conversely, wdien a piece of good fortune befalls us, 
our claims mount higher and higher, as there is nothing to 
regulate them. It is in this feeling of expansion that*\he 
delight of it lies. But it lasts no longer than the process itself, 
and when the expansion is complete, the delight ceases: we 
ha\c become accustomed to the increase in our claims, and 
consequently indifferent to the amount of wealth which satis¬ 
fies them. There is a passage in the 0 dyssey^ illustrating iliis 
truth, of W'hich I may quote the last two lines: 


Tolas yap VOOS earli/ €7n)^douloju avdptoTTojv 
Olov ayei Trarr/p avhpd)v re re. 

—the tlioughts of man that dwells on the earth are as the day 

gianted him by the lather of gods and men. Discontent springs 

from a constant endeavour to increase llie amount of our 

claims, when we are powerless to increase the amount whicli 
will satisfy them. 

hen w'e consider how full of needs tlie liunian race is, 
liow its wliole existence is based upon tliem, it is not a matter 


’ XVIII, 1 jO-7. 
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for surprise that wealth is lield in more sincere esteem, nay, 
in o-reater honour, than anything else in tlie world j nor ought 
we^to wonder that gain is made the oidy goal of life, and 
everytliing that does not lead to it pushed aside or thrown 
overboard— philosophy, for instance, by those who profess it. 
People are often reproached lor wishing for money above all 
things, and for loving it more than anything else; but it is 
natural and even inevitable for people to love that which, 
like an unwearied Proteus, is alwa^^s ready to turn itself into 
whatever object their wamlering wishes or manifold desires 
may for the moment fix vipom Everything else can satisfy only 
OTIC wish, one need: tood is good oidy if you are hungiy; wine, 
if you are able to enjoy it; drugs, if you are sick; fur for the 
winter; love for youth, and so on. These are all only relatively 
good, dya^d irpos rt. hdoney alone is absolutely good because 
it is not only a concrete satisfaction of one need in particular; 
it is an alistract satisfaction of all. 

If a man has an independent iortune, he should regard it 
as a bidwark against the many evils and misfortunes which 
he may encounter; he should not look upon it as giving him 
leave to get what pleasure he can out ot the world, or as 
rendering it incumbent upon him to spend it in this w^ay. 
People who are not born with a fortune, bviL end by making 
a large one through the exercise ot whatever talents they 
possess, almost ahvavs come to think that their talents are 
their capital, and that the money they have gained is merely 
the interest ujion it; they do not lay by a part of their earnings 
to form ]>ernianent capital, but spend their money much as 
they have earned it. Accordingly, they often fall into poverty; 
their earnings tlecrease, or come to an end altogether, either 
because their talent is exhausted by becoming antic[uated— 
as, lor instance, very often happens in the case of line art— 
or else it w'as valid only under a s])ecial conjunction of cir¬ 
cumstances w'hich lias now ]>assed aw^ay. There is nothing to 
])revent those wdio live on the common labour of their hands 
Iroin treating their earnings in that ^vay if thev like; because 
their kind of skill is not likely to disappear, or, if it does, it 
can be replaced by that ot their lellow'-w'orkmeii; moreover, 
the kind ot work they do is always in demand; so that W'hat 
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the proverb says is quite true, a useful trade is a mine of gold. 
But with artists and professionals of every kind the case is 
quite different, and that is tlie reason why they are well paid. 
They ought to build up a capital out of their earningsj hut 
they recklessly look upon them as merely interest, and end 
in mill. On the other hand, people who inherit money know, 
at least, how to distinguish between capital and interest, and 
most of them try to make their capital secure and not encroach 
upon itj nay, if they can, they put by at least an eighth of 
their interest in order to meet future contingencies. So most 
of them maintain their position. These few remarks about 
capital and interest are not applicable to commercial life, for 
merchants look upon money only as a means of further gain, 
)ust as a workman regards his tools; so even if their cajiital 
has been entirely the result of their own efforts, they try to 
preserve and increase it by using it. Accordingly, wealth is 
nowhere so much at home as in the merchant class. 

It will generally be found that those who know what it is 
to have been in need and destitution are very much less afraid 
of it, and consequently more inclined to extravagance, tlian 
those who know poverty only by hearsay. People who have 
been born and bred in good circumstances are as a rule much 
more careful about the future, more economical, in fact, than 
those who by a jiiece of good luck, have suddenly passed from 
poverty to wealth. Idiis looks as if poverty were not really 
such a very wretched thing as it appears from a distance. The 
true reason, however, is rather the fact that the man wlio has 
been born into a position of wealth comes to look u j)on it as some- 
tliing without which he coidd no more live than he could live 
without air; he guards it as he does his very life; and so he is 
generall}^ a lover of order, prudent and economical. But tlie man 
who has been born into a poor position looks upon it as the natural 
one, and if by any chance lie comes in for a fortune, he regards it 
as a superfluity, something to be enjoyed or wasted, because, if 
It comes to an end, he can get on just as well as before, with 
one anxiety the less; or, as Shakespeare says in Henry VIP 

. ... the adage must he verified 
That beggars mounted run their horse to death. 


* Part III, Act I, 


sc. IV. 
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Bv.l it should be said that people of this kind have a firm and 

excessive trust, partly in fate, partly in the 
which have already raised them out of need and poverty 
trust not only of the head, but of the heart also; and so ey 
do not, like the man born rich, look upon the shallows of 
povertv as bottomless, but comole themselves with the thought 
that when they have touched ground again, they can take 
another upward flight. It is this trait in human character 
wliich expUiins the fact that women who were poor betoie 
their marriajre often make frreater claims, and are more 
extravagant, than those who have brought their husbands a 
rich dowry; because as a rule, rich girls bring with them, not 
only a fortune, but also more eagerness, nay, more of the 
inlierited instinct, to preserve it, than poor girls do. If anyone 
doubts the truth of this, and thinks that it is pist the opposite, 
he will find a\ithority for his view in Ariosto’s first Satire; but, 
on the other hand, Dr. Johnson agrees with my opinion. A 
woman of fortune, he says, being used to the handling of money, 
spends it judiciously; hut a woman who gets the conuna.nd of 
money for the first time upon her jnarriage, has such a gusto 
in spending it, that she throws it away with great profusion.^ 
Aiui in any case let me advise anyone who marries a pooi gitl 
not to leave her the ca]>ital but only the interest, and to take 
especial care that she has not the management of the children s 
foi'tvme. 

I do not by any means think that I am touching upon a 
sidiject which is not worth my while to mention wlien I 
recommend people to be caretid to ])reserve what they have 
earned or inherited. For to start life with just as much as will 
make one independent, tliat is, allow one to live comfortably 
without having to work—even if one has only just enough 
for oneself, not to speak of a family—is an advantage W’hich 
cannot be over-estiniat(Hl; for it means exemption and 
immunity from that chronic tlisease of penury, which fastens 
on the life of man like a ]^lague; it is emancipation from that 
forced labour w'hicli is the natural lot of every mortal. Only 
under a favourabb' fate like this can a man be said to be born 
free, to be, in the proper sense of the word, sui juris, master 

^ lioswtdl 's JJfe oj : aim; l77f), aptat; 67. 
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of his own time and powers, and able to say every mornino, 
This day is my own. And just for the same reason the difference 
between the man who has a hundred a year and the man who 
has a thousand, is infinitely smaller than the difference 
between the former and a man who has nothin^: at all. Hut 
inherited wealth reaches its utmost value when it falls to the 
individual endowed with mental powers of a hi^h order, who 
is resolved to pursue a line of life not compatible with the 


making of moneys for lie is then doubly endowed by fate and 
can live for his genius; and he will pay his debt to mankind 
a hundred times, by achieving what no other could achieve, 
by producing some work which contributes to the general 
good, and redounds to the honour of humanitv at larire. 
Another, again, may use his wealth to further philanthropic 
schemes, and make himself well-deserving of his fello\v-men. 
Hut a man who does none of these things, who does not even 
tr}' to do them, who never attempts to study tiioroughly some 
one branch of knowledge so that he may at least do what he 
can towards promoting it—such a one, born as lie is into riches, 
is a mere idler and thief of time, a contemptible fellow. He 
will not even be happy, because, in his ease, exemption from 
need delivers him up to the other extreme of human suffering, 
boredom, which is such martyrdom to him, that he woidd 
liave been better off if poverty had given him something to 
do. And as he is bored he is apt to be extravagant, and so lose 
the advantage of which he showed himself unworthy. Count¬ 
less numbers of people find themselves in want, simply 
because, when they had money, they spent it only to get 
momentary relief from the feeling of boredom which oppressed 


them. 

It is quite another matter if one’s object is success in political 
life, where favour, friends and connections are all-important, 
in order to mount by their aid step by step on the ladder of 
promotion, and perhaps gain the topmost rung. In this kind 
of life, it is much better to be cast on the world without a 
penny; and if the aspirant is not of noble family, but is a man 
of some talent, it will redound to his advantage to be an 
absolute pauper. For what every one most aims at iti ordinary^ 
contact with his fellows is to prove them inferior to himstdf; 
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and how mv.ch more is this the case in politics. Now, it is only 
an absolute pauper who has such a thorough conviction of his 
own complete, profound and positive inferiority from every 
iioini of view, of his own utter insignificance and worthless- 
ness, that he can take liis place quietly m the political 
machine.! He is the only one who can keep on bowing low 
enough, and even go right down upon his face if necessary5 
he alone can submit to ever^Thing and laugh at it; he alone 
knows the entire worthlessness of merit; he alone uses his 
loudest voice and his boldest type whenever he has to speak 
or write of those who are placed over his head, or occupy any 
position of innuence; and if they do a little sciibbling, he is 
ready to applaud it as a masterwork. He alone understands 
how to beg, and so betimes, when he is hardly out of his 
boyhood, he becomes a high priest of that hidden mystery 
which Goethe brings to light: 

Uchcr's Niedcrirdchtige 
r^iema?td sich hcklage: 

Denn es ist das iMdcfitige 
JVas man dir auch sage: 


—it is no use to complain of low aims; for, whatever people 
may say, they rule the world. 

On the other hand, the man who is born with enough to 
live u]ion is generally of a somewhat independent turn of 
mind; he is accustomed to keep his head up; he has not learned 
all the arts of the beggar; perliaps he even presumes a little 
xqion the ])ossession of talents which, as he ought to know, 
can never compete with cringing mediocrity; in the long run 
he comes to recognize the inferiority of those who are placed 
over his head, and when they try to put insults upon him, 
he becomes refractory and shy. This is not the way to get on 
in the world. Nay, such a man may at last incline to the 
opinion freely exjxressed by Voltaire; Ji^c have only two days 


^ '1 ranslator s IVote. —Sclio])eiihiuu‘r is probably here making one of 
liis many virulent attacks ujion Hegel; in this case on account of what 
he tlionght to be tlic phiiosojjlicr’s abject scr\’ility to the government of 
liis tlay. 1 liough the Hegeliai^ system has licen the frnitiHl mother of 
inan\ libel al ideas, there can lie no doubt that Hegel’s influence, in his 
o\\ n life-time, ^vas an effective support of Prussian bureaucracy. 
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to live^ it is not worth our while to spend them in cringing to 
contemptible rascals. But alas! let me observe by the way, that 
contemptible rascal is an attribute which may be predicated 
of an abominable number of people. What Juvenal says—it 
is difficult to rise if your poverty is greater than your talent^— 

Maud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
B.es angusta domi— 

is more applicable to a career of art and literature tlian to 
political and social ambition. 

Wife and children I have not reckoned arnonpst a man’s 

O 

possessions; he is rather in their possession. It would be easier 
to include friends under that head; but a man’s friends belong 
to him not a whit more than he belongs to them. 



CHAPTER IV 


POSITION, OR A MAN’S PLACE IN 
THE ESTIMATION OF OTHERS 


Scctio7i 1 .—Hcpulatioti 


By a ])ecHliar weakness of hiiiiiau nature, people geneially 
tliink too inucli about tlie opinion wlncli otbeis form of tliemf 
although llie slightest reflection will show that this opinion, 
whatever it niay he, is not in itself essential to happiness. 
Therefore it is hard to understand why everybody feels so very 
pleasetl when he sees that other people have a good opinion 
of him, or say anything Battering to his vanity. It you stroke 
a cat, it will jiurr; and, as inevitably, if you ])raise a man, a 
sweet expression of delight will appear on Ins face; and even 
tliough the praise is a palpable lie, it will be welcome, if the 
matter is one on which he prides himselt. If only other people 
will ap])laiul him, a man may console himself for downright 
misfortune, or for the pittance he gels from the two sources 
of human hapjiiness aheady discussed; and conversely, it is 
astonishing how infallibly a man will be annoyed, and in some 
cases deej)lv ])ained, bv any wrong done to his feeling of self- 
im])ortaiice, whatever be the nature, degree, or circumstances 
of the injury, or bv any depreciation, slight, or disregard. 

11 the feeling oi honour rests upon this peculiarity of human 
natui'e, it may have a very salutary effect upon the welfare 
ot a great many people, as a sidislitute for morality; but upon 
their happiness, more esjiecially upon that ])eace of mind and 
independence' ^vhich ai'e so essential to happiness, its effect 


will be disturldng and prejudicial rather than salutary. There¬ 


fore it is ad\isable, from our point of view, to set limits to this 
weakness, and didy to consider and rightly to estimate the 
relative value of aelvantages, aiul thus temper, as far as pos- 
sil)k’, this great susceptibility to other peojile’s opinion, whcthei 





tlie opinion be one ilattering to our vanity, or wlietlier it 
causes us painj for in either case it is tlie same feeling which 
is touched. Otherwise, a man is the slave of what other people 
are pleased to think—and how little it recjuires to disconcert 
or soothe the mind that is greedy of praise: 

Sic Icve, sic parvurn esr, animum quod laiidis avarutn 

Suhruit ac reficit.^ 

Therefore it will very much conduce to our liappiness if we 
duly compare the value of what a man is in and for himself 
with what he is in the eyes of others. Under the former comes 
everything that fills up the span of our existence and makes 
it what it is, in short, all the advantages already consitlered 
and summed up under the heads of personality and propertv; 
and the sphere in which all this takes place is the man’s own 
consciousness. On the other hand, the sphere of what we are 
for other people is their consciousness, not ours^ it is tlie kind 
of figure we make in their eyes, together with the thoughts 
which this arouses.^ But this is something which lias no direct 
and immediate existence for us, but can affect us only mediately 
and indirectly, so far, that is, as other people’s behaviour 
towards us is directed by it; and even then it ought to affect 
us only in so far as it can move us to modify what we are in 
and for ourselves. Apart from this, what goes on in other 
people’s consciousness is, as such, a matter of indifference to 
us: and in time we get really indifferent to it, when we come 
to see how superficial and futile are most jieople’s thoughts, 
how narrow their ideas, how mean tlieir sentiments, how 
perverse their opinions, and how much of error there is in 
most of them; when we learn by experience with what 
depreciation a man will speak of his fellow, when he is not 
obliged to fear him, or thinks that what he says will not come 
to his ears. And if ever we have had an opportunity' of seeing 
how the greatest of men will meet with nothing but slight 
from half-a-dozen blockheads, we shall understand that to lav 

‘ Horace, Epist., 11, 1. 180. 

* Bet nie remark tliat people in the hif^hcst positions in life, wltli all 
their brilliance, pontp, display, magnificence and general show, rn.iy well 
say: Our happiness lies entirely outside us, for it exists only in the heads 
of others. 
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them too 


great value uiion wlial otlier people say is to pay 

rruich honour, i r- j 

At all events, a man is in a veiy bad way, who finds no 

source of happiness in the first two classes of blessings already 
treated of, but has to seek it in the third, in other words, not 
ill what he is in himself, but in what he is in the opinion of 
others. For, after all, the foundation of our whole natuie, and, 
therefore, of our happiness, is our physique, and the most 
essential factor in happiness is health, and, next in importance 
after health, the ability to maintain ourselves in independence 
and freedom from care. Tliere can be no competition or com¬ 
pensation bet^veen these essential factors on the one side, and 
honour, pomp, rank and reputation on the other, however 
much value we may set upon the latter. No one w'ould hesitate 
to sacrifice the latter for the former, if it were necessary. We 
should add very much to our happiness by a timely recognition 
of the simple truth that every man’s chief and real existence 
is in his own skin, and not in other people’s opinions^ and, 
consequently, that the actual conditions of our personal life— 
health, temperament, cajiacity, income, wdfe, children, friends, 
home, are a hundred times more important for our happiness 
than wdiat other peojile are ])leased to think of us; otherwise 
we shall be miserable. And if people insist that honour is 
dearer tliaii life itself, what they really mean is that existence 
and well-being are as nothing compared with other people’s 
opinions. Of course, this may lie only an exaggerated w'ay of 
slating the prosaic truth that reputation, that is, the opinion 
others have of us, is indispensable if w'e are to make any 
ja'ogi'oss in the world; but I shall come hack to that presently. 

hen we see tliat almost everything men devote their lives 
to attain, sparing no effort and encountering a thousand toils 
and dangers in the process, has, in the end, no further object 
than to raise theinselves in the estimation of others^ when w'e 
sec that not only oHices, titles, tlecorations, but also wealth, 
nay, even knowledge^ and art, are striven for only to obtain, 
as the ultimate goal of all effort, greater respect from one’s 
fellow'-men—is not this a lamentahle proof of the extent to 

^ Scire tuum nihil es( nisi tc scire hoc sciat alter (Persi>is, I, 27)—know¬ 
ledge is Tio use unless others know that you have it. 
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which human folly can go? To set much loo high a value on 
other people’s opinion is a common eiTor everywhere5 an error, 
it may be, rooted in human nature itself, or the result of 
civilization and social arrangements generally^ but, whatever 
its source, it exercises a very immoderate influence on all we 
do, and is very ^prejudicial to our happiness. ^Ve can trace it 
from a timorous and slavish regard for what other people will 
say, up to the feeling wdiich made Virginius plunge a dagger 
into his daughter’s heart, or induces many a man to 
sacrifice quiet, riches, health and even life itself, for posthu¬ 
mous glory. Undoubtedly this feeling is a very convenient 
instrument in the hands of those who have the control or 
direction of their fellow-men: and accordiiiiilv we find that 
in ever)^ scheme for training up humanity in the way it should 
go, the maintenance and strenffthenina: of the feeliiio' of 
honour occupies an important place. But it is quite a different 
matter in its effect on human happiness, of which it is here 
our object to treaty and we should rather be careful to dissuade 
people from setting too much store by what others think of 
them. Daily experience shows us, however, that this is just 
the mistake people persist in making; most men set the utmost 
value precisely on what other people tliink, and are more 
concerned about it than about what goes on in their own 
consciousness, which is the thing most immediately and 
directly present to them. They reverse the natural order- 
regarding the oj)inions of others as real existence and their 
ow'n consciousness as something shadowy; making tlie deriva¬ 
tive and secondary into the principal, and considering the 
picture they present to the world of more importance than 
their owni selves. By thus trying to get a direct and immediate 
result out of what lias no really direct or immediate existence, 
they fall into the kind of folly wdiich is called vatiivy —the 
appropriate term for that which has no solid or intrinsic value. 
Like a miser, such people forget the end in their eagerness 
to obtain the means. 

The truth is that the value we set upon the opinion of 
others, and our constant endeavour in’ respect of it, are each 
quite out of proportion to any result we may reasonably hope 
to attain; so that this attention to other people’s attitude may 
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I 1 kind of universal mania which eveijrone 

IS In. -1.1.=««o-s, 

W ,=, -ill people ..Ji .nd neoel, h.ll .he trouble, and 
bothers of life maj be traced to our anxtety on this sc^re; it 
U the anxiety ^vhich is at the bottom of all that feeling of 
lelf-importance, iMiicli is so often mortified because it is so 
vei-Y morbidly sensitive. It is solicitude about what others wi 1 
say that underlies all our vanity and pretension, yes and all 
our show and swagger too. Without it, there would not be 
a tenth part of the luxury which exists. Pride in every form, 
point d'honneur and punctilio, liowever varied their kind oi 
sphere, are at bottom nothing but this—anxiety about what 
others w'ill say—and what sacrifices it often costs! One can 
see it even in a child^ and though it exists at every period of 
life, it is strongest in age^ because, when the capacity for 
sensual pleasure fails, vanity and pride have only avarice to 
sliare their dominion. Frenchmen, perhaps, afford the best 
example of this feeling, and amongst them it is a regulai 
ejiidemic, appearing sometimes in the most absurd ambition, 
or in a I'ldiculous kind ot national vanity and the most shame¬ 
less boasting. However, they Irustrate their own aims, foi 
other people make fun ot them and call them l(i titidc ticition. 

By way of specially illustrating this perverse and exuberant 
respect for other jieojile’s opinion, let me take a passage from 
The Times of March 31, 1846, giving a detailed account of 
the execution of one Ihomas ix, an apprentice w'ho, from 
motives of vengeance, had murdered his master. Here w^e 
have very unusual circumstances and an extraordinary charac- 
ter, though one very suitable for our purpose; and these 
comfiine to give a striking picture of this folly, which is so 
dee})ly rooK'd in human nature, and allow us to form an 
accurate notion of the extent to which it will go. On the 
morning of the execution, says the report, the rev. ordinary 
was earl)' in attendance upon him, but Jf ix, beyond a quiet 
demeanour, betrayed no interest in his ministrations, appearing 
to Jeel anxious only to acquit himself bravely^^ before the 
spectators of his ignominious end. ... In the procession JVix 
Jell into his proper place with alacrity, and, as he entered the 
Chapel-yard, remarked, sufficiently loud to be heard by several 
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persons near him, f^icn, as Dr. Dodd said, I shall soon 

know the grand secret."'' On reaching the scaffold, the miserable 
wretch mounted the drop without the slightest assistance, and 
when he got to the centre, he bowed to the spectators twice, a 
proceeding which called forth a tremendous cheer from the 
degraded crowd beneath. 

This is an admirable example of the wav in wliicli a man 
with death in the most dreadful form before his verv eves, 
and eternity beyond it, will care for nothing- but the impres¬ 
sion he makes upon a crowd of gapers, and the opinion he 
leaves behind him in their heads. There was much the same 
kind of thing in the case of Lecomte, wlio was executed at 
Frankfurt, also in 1846, for an attempt on the king’s life. At 
the trial he was very much annoyed that he was not alloweil 
to appear, in decent attire, before the Upper Houses and on 
the day of the execution it was a special grief to him that 
he was not permitted to shave. It is not only in recent times 
that this kind of thing has been know’n to liappeii. IVIateo 
Aleman tells us, in the Introduction to his celebrated romance, 
Ouzman de yllj^arache, that many infatuatetl criminals, in¬ 
stead of de\oting then last hours to the welfare of their souls, 
as they ouglit to have done, neglect tliis duty for the purpose 

of ]jreparing and committing to memory a speech to be made 
from the scaffold. 


I take these extreme cases as being the best illustrations of 
what I mean; for they give us a magnified reflection of our 
own nature. Flie anxieties of all of us, our \vorries, vexations, 
bothers, troubles, uneasy apjirehensions and strenuous efforts 
are due, in jierhajis the large majority of instances, to what 
other people will sa}^; and we are just as foolish in this respect 
as those miserable criminals, b'nvy and hatr(*d are very often 
traceable to a similar source. 

Now, it is obvious that hapj)iness, ^vllich consists for the 
most jiart in peace of mind and contentment, would be served 
by nothing so much as by reducing this impulse of human 
nature within reasonable limits—wliich w'oidd perhaps make 
it one fiftieth part of what it is now\ liy doing so, we should 
get rid of a thorn in tin.* flesh wdiich is always causing us 
jiain. but it is a veiy difficult task, because the impulse in 
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question is a natural and innate perversity of human nature. 
Tacitus sa 3 ^s, The lust of fame is the last that a wise man shakes 
off.^ The only way of putting an end to this universal folly 
is to see clearlj^ that it is a folly; and this ma}' be done by 
recognizing the fact that most of the opinions in men’s heads 
ar© apt to b© fals©, p©rv©rs©j ©rroncous and absmdj and so in 
themselves nnwortliy of any attention 5 further, that other 
people’s opinions can have very little real and positive influence 
upon us in most of the circumstances and affairs of life. Again, 
this opinion is generally of such an unfavourable character 
that it would worry a man to death to hear evei*y'thing that 
was said of him, or the tone in which he was spoken of. And 
finally, among other things, we should be clear about the fact 
that honour itself has no really direct, but only an indirect, 
value. If people were generally converted from this universal 
folly, the result would be such an addition to our peace of 
mind and cheerfulness as at present seems inconceivable; 
people would present a firmer and more confident front to 
the world, and generally behave with less embarrassment and 
restraint. It is observable that a retired mode of life has an 
exceedingly beneficial influence on our peace of mind, and 
this is mainly because we thus escape having to live constantly 
in the sight of others, and pay everlasting regard to their 
casual opinions; in a word, we are able to return upon our¬ 
selves, At the same time a good deal of positive misfortune 
might l)e avoided, which we are now drawn into by striving 
alter shadows, or, to speak more correctly, by indulging a 
mischievous piece of folly; and we shoitld consequently have 
moi e attention to give to solid realities and enjoy them with less 
interruption than at present. But yaAcTrd rd ^caAd—what is worth 
doing is hard to do. 


Section 2 ,—Pride 

1 he folly of our nature which we are discussing puts forth 
three shoots, ambition, vanity and pride. The difference 
between the last two is this: pride is an established conviction 
of one s own paramount worth in some particular respect; 
while varut)'' is the desire ot rousing such a convuction in 

• Hist., IV, 6. 
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others, and it is generally accompanied by the secret hoj)e ot 
ultimately coming to the same conviction oneself. Pride works 
from witJiiri'^ it is tlie direct appreciation of oneself. Vanity is 
the desire to arrive at this appreciation indirectly,yvo/// without. 
So we find tliat vain people are talkative, and proud, taciturn. 
But the vain person ought to be aware that the good opinion 
of others, which he strives for, may be obtained much more 
easily and certainly by persistent silence than by s])eech, even 
though he has verj' good things to' say. Anyone who wishes 
to affect pride is not therefore a proud maiij but he will soon 
have to drop this, as ever^’’ other, assumed character. 

It is only a firm, unshakable conviction of ])re-emiiient 
worth and special value which makes a man proud in the true 
sense of the word—a conviction which may, no doubt, be a 
mistaken one or rest on advantages which are of an adven¬ 
titious and conventional cliaracter: still pride is not the less 
pride for all that, so long as it be present in real earnest. And 
since pride is thus rooted in conviction, it resembles ev'ery 
other form of knowledge in not being within our own arbitra¬ 
ment. Pride’s worst foe—I mean its greatest obstacle_is 

\ anit^, wliicli courts the applause of the world in order to 
gain tlie necessary foundation for a high opinion of one’s own 
worth, whilst pride is based upon a pre-existing conviction of it. 

It is quite true that pride is something wliich is generally 
found faidt with, and cried down 3 but usually, I imagine, by 
those who have nothing upon which tliey can pride themselves. 
In view of the impudence and foolhardiness of most people, 
anyone who ]>ossesses any kind of superiority or merit will 
do well to keep his eyes fixed on it, if he does not want it to 
be entirely forgotten^ for if a man is good-natured enough 
to ignore his own privileges, and hob-nob with the generality 
of other people, as if he were quite on their level, they will 
be sure to treat him, frankly and candidly, as one of them¬ 
selves. 'Phis is a piece of advice I would specially offer to those 
whose superiority is of the highest kind—real superiority, I 
mean, of a jjurely pei'sonal nature—which cannot, like orders 
and titles, appeal to the eye or ear at every moment; as, 
otherwise, they ^viIl find that familiarity bi'eeds contempt, or, 
tis the Romans used to say, sun JS^Iinervam. Joke with a slavCy 
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and he'll soon show his heels, is an excellent Arabian proverb j 
iior ought 'we to despisG what Hoiaco saj^s. 

Surne superbio.rn 
QucEsitam meritis. 

_usurp the fame you have deserved. No doubt, ^\he^ modesty 

was made a virtue, it was a very advantageous thing foi the 
fools; for everybody is expected to speak of himself as if he 
were one. This is levelling down indeed! for it comes to look 
as if there were nothing but fools in the world. 

The cheapest sort of pride is national pride; for if a man 
is proud of his own nation, it argues that he has no (|ualities 
of his own of which he can be proud; otherwise, he would 
not have recourse to those which he shares witli so many 
millions of his fellow-men. Tlie man who is endowed with 
important personal ijualities will be only too ready to see 
clearly in what respects his own nation falls short, since their 
failings will be constantly before liis eyes. But every miserable 
fool who has nothing at all of which he can be jn oud adopts, as a 
last resource, pride in the nation to which he belongs; he is 
ready and glad to defeiul all its faidts and follies tooth and nail, 
thus reimbursing himself for his own inferiority. For example, 
if you speak of the stuj)id and degrading bigotry of the English 
nation with tlie contempt it deserves, you will hardly find one 
Itnglishman in fifty to agree with you; but if there should be 
one, he will generally happen to be an intelligent man. 

riie Germans have no national piide, which shows how 
honest they are, as everybody knows! and how dishonest are 
those who, by a piece of ridiculous affectation, pretend that 
they are proud of their cotintry—the DcutscJie Briider and 
the demagogues who flatter the mob in order to mislead 
it. I have heard it said that gun]>owder was invented by a 
German. I doidjt it. Lichtenberg asks, fVhy is it tfiat (i tnciti 
U'lio IS not a Crcrnian docs not care about pretending that he 
IS oncj and that ij he makes any pretence at all, it is to be a 
Frcnciinian or an Englishman?'^ 

1 y ansltitoi's iSotc. It should be reiiienibered that these remarks were 
ritten in the earlier part oi the pi'esent century, and that a German 
philoso})lit*i nowMdays, even tliough lie were as apt to say hitter things 
as Scliuj)eMhauer, could hardly write in a similar strain. 
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However tliat niay be, individuality is a far more imj)orlaMt 
thing than nationality, and in any given man deserves a 
thousand-fold more consideration. And since you cannot speak 
of national character without referring to large masses (jf 
people, it is impossible to be loud in your j>raises and at the 
same tiiTie honest, fsational character is only another name for 
tlie particular form ^vhich the littleness, perversity and base¬ 
ness of mankind take in every country. If we become disgusted 
with one, we ])raise until we get disgusted with this too. Every 
nation mocks at otlier nations, and all are ri«ht. 

The contents of this chapter, which tieats, as I have said, 
of what we represent in the world, or what we are in the 

eyes of others, may be further distributed under three heads; 
honour, rank and fame. 


Section 5 .—Rank 

Let us take rank first, as it may be dismissed in a few words, 
altliough it plays an important part in tlie eyes of the masses 

and of the pliilistines, and is a most useful wheel in the 
machinery^ of the State. 

It has a purely conventional value. Strictly speaking, it is 
a sham; its method is to extract an artificial respect, and, as 
a matter of fact, the ^vhole thing is a mere farce. 

Ordeis, it may be said, are bills of exchange drawn on public 
opinion, and the measure of their value is the credit of the 
drauor. Of course, as a substitute for iiensions, they save the 
Mate a good deal of money; and, besides, they serve a very 
useful purpose, if they are distributed with discrimination and 
judgment. For people in general have eyes and ears, it is true; 
but not much else, very little judgment indeed, or even 
memory. 'Fhere are many services to the State quite beyond 
the range of their understanding; others, again, are appre¬ 
ciated and made much of for a time, and then soon forgotten. 
It seems to me, therefore, very proper, that a cross or a star 
should proclaim to the mass of people always and everywhere, 
I his man is not like you; he has done something. But orders 
lose their value when they are distributed unjustly, or without 
due selection, or in too great numliers: a prince should be 
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3 s ill coiifsrring tlicin QS 3 msii of business is in si^’ning 

a bill. It is a pleonasm to inscribe on any order for distinguished 
scruicc‘^ for every order ought to be for distinguished service. 
Tliat stands to reason. 


Section 4 .—f Jonour 

Honour is a much larger question than rank, and more 
difficult to discuss. Let us begin by tiding to deline it. 

If I were to say Honour is external conscience^ and conscience 
is inward honour^ no doubt a good many people would assent 5 
but there would be more show than reality about such a 
definition, and it would hardly go to the root of the matter. 

1 ]>i*(‘ler to sav, Honour is^ on its objective side^ other people^s 
opinion of u hat we arc woi'th^ on its subjective sidc^ it is the 
I'cspcct u'c }}ay to this opinion. From the latter point of view, 
to be a man of honour is to exercise what is often a very 
wliolesome, but by no means a purely moral, influence. 

J'he feelings of honour and shame exist in every man who 
is not uUerlv depraved, and honour is everywhere recognized 
as soinelbing jiai ticidarly valuable. The reason of this is as 
follows. By aiul in himself a man can accomplish very little; 
he is like Robinson Crusoe on a desert island. It is only in 
society that a man’s po\vers can be called into full activity. 
H (* very soon limls this out when his consciousness beo:ins to 
devc’lo]), and there arises in liim the desire to be looked upon 
as a useful member of society, as one, that is, who is capable 
ot })laying‘ his ])art as a man —jwo jyarte rv/ 7 //—thereby 
ac(]uiring a right to the benefits of social life. Now, to be a 
useiul m(*ml)er ot society, one must do two things: firstly, 
what everyone is expected to do ever^'Avhere; anti,secondly, what 
one s own particular position in the world demands and requires. 

But a man soon discovers that everything depends upon 
his being us^elul, not in liis own opinion, but in the opinion 
ol otbens; tuid so he tries his best to make that favourable 
impiession upon the world, to which he attaches such a high 
Nalue. Hence, this ])rimitive and innate characteristic of 
human natuie, which is called the feeling of honour, or, under 
another as 2 )ect, the feeling of shame— verecundia. It is 
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which brings a blush to his cheek at the thouglit of having 
suddenly to fall in the estimation of others, even when he 
knows that he is innocent, nay, even if his remissness extends 
to no absolute obligation, but only to one wliicli he has taken 
upon himself of his own free will. Conversely, nothing in life 
gives a man so much courage as the attainment or renewal 
of the conviction that other people regard him with favour 5 
because it means that everyone joins to give him help and 
protection, which is an infinitely stronger bulwark against tlie 
ills of life than anj'thing he can do himself. 

The variety of relations in which a nicin can stand to other 
people so as to obtain their confidence, that is, tlieir good 
opinion, gives rise to a distinction between several kinds of 
honour, resting chiefly on the different bearings that ineuni 
may take to tuuni'^ or, again, on the performance of various 
pledges; or finally, on the relation of the sexes. Hence, there 
are three main kinds of honour, each of which takes various 
forms—civic lionour, official honour, and sexual honour. 

Civic lionour has the widest sphere of all. It consists in the 
assumption that we shall pay unconditional respect to the 
rights of others, and, therefore, never use any unjust or un¬ 
lawful means of getting what we want. It is the condition 
of all peaceable ijitercourse between man and man; and it is 
destroyed by anything that openlv and manifestly militates 
against this peaceable intercourse, anything, accordingly, 
which entails punishment at the hands of the law, always 
supposing that the punishment is a just one. 

The ultimate foundation of honour is the conviction that 
moral character is unalterable: a single bad action implies that 
future actions of the same kind will, under similar circum- 
tances, also be bad. This is well expressed by the K-nglish use 
of the word character as meaning credit, reputation, honour. 
Hence, honour, once lost, can never be recovered; unless the 
loss rested on some mistake, such as may occur if a man is 
slandered or his actions viewed in a false light. So the law^ 
provides remedies against slander, libel, and even insult; for 
insult, though it amount to no more than mere abuse, is a 
kind of summary slander with a suppression of the reasons. 

hat I mean may be well put in the Greek phrase—not 
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quoted from any author— eanv -q Xothopia BiapoXr) avvroftos. It 
is true that if a man abuses another, he is simply showing 
that he has no real or true causes of complaint against him; 
as, otherwise, he would bring these forward as the premises 
and rely upon his hearers to draw the conclusion themselves, 
instead of w'hich, he gives the conclusion and leaves out the 
premises, trusting that people will suppose that he has done 

so only for the sake of being brief. 

Civic honour draws its existence and name from the middle 
classes; but it applies equally to all, not excepting the highest. 
No man can disregard it, and it is a very serious thing, of 
w hich every one should be careful not to make light. I he man 
^vho breaks confidence has for ever forfeited confidence, wdiat- 
ever he may do, and wdioever he may be; and the bitter con¬ 
sequences of the loss of confidence can never be averted. 

There is a sense in wdiich honour may be said to have a 
negative character in opposition to the positive cliaracter of 
fame. For honour is not the opinion people have of particular 
(lualities which a man may happen to possess exclusively; 
it is rather tlie opinion they have of the qualities 
which a man niay be expected to exhibit, and to 
W'hich he shmdd not ])rove false. Honour, therefore, means 
that a man is not exce])lional; fame, that lie is. Fame is some¬ 
thing which must be won; honour, only something wdtich 
must not be lost. The absence of fame is obscurity, which is 
only a negative; but loss of lioiiour is shame, which is a 
positive tpiality. This negative character of honour must not 
be confused witli anything passive^ for honour is above all 
tilings active in its working. It is the only quality w'hich pro¬ 
ceeds directly from the man who exhibits it: it is concerned 
entirely with what he does and leaves undone, and has nothing 
to do with the actions of others or the obstacles they place in 
his way. It is soinetliing entirely' in our own pow'er— tu)v 
€( f>' ijfiojy. Ihis distinction, as we shall see presently, marks off 
true honour from the sham honour of chivalry. 

Slander is the only w'eapon by w'hich honour can be attacked 
from without; and the only w'ay to repel the attack is to con¬ 
fute the slander with the jiroper amount of publicity, and a 
due unmasking of him \^'}lo utters it. 
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I'he reason why respect is paid to age is that old })eo{)Ie 
liave necessarily shown in tlie course of tlieir lives wliether 
or not they haye been able to maintain their honour un- 
blemishedf while that of young people has not yet been ])ut 
to the proof, though they are credited with the possession of 
it. For neither length of years—etpialled, as it is, and even 
excelled, in tlie case of some of the lower animals—-nor, again, 
experience, which is only a closer knowledge of the world’s 
ways, can be any sufficient reason for the respect which the 
young are eyerywhere required to show towards the old: for 
if it were merely a matter of years, the weakness which 
attends on aae would call ratlier for consideration tlian f(jr 
respect. It is, howeyer, a remarkable tact that wliite hair 
always commands reverence—a reverence really innate and 
instinclive. Wrinkles—a much surer sign of old age—com- 
inand no reverence at all: you never hear any one sjieak of 
venerable wrinklcsv but venerable white hair is a corumoii 
expression. 

Honour has only an indirect value. For, as 1 explained at 
the beginning of this chapter, what otlier ])eople think of us, 
if it affects us at all, can effect us only in so far as it governs 
their behaviour towards us, and only just so long as ^ve live 
with, or have to do \vith, them. But it is to society alone that 
we owe that safety which we and our posse^ssions enjoy in a 
state of civilization^ in all we do we need the help of t>tliers, 
and they, in their turn, must have conlidence in us })efore 
they can have anything to do with us. Accordingly, tlieir 
ojiinion of us is, indirectly, a matter of great importance; 
though I cannot see how it can have a tlirect or immediate 
value. This is an opinion also held by Cicero. I quite a^ree^ 
he writes, with what Chrysip/rus and iJiogcnes used to sa}\ 
that a good re/jutatifjn is not worth raising a jinger to obtain^ 
if it were not that it is so usejul.^ d'bis truth has been insisteii 
u|Xjn at great length by Helvetius in his chief work/A' 
the conclusion of which is that we love esteem not for its own 
sake, hut solely for the advantages which it brings. And as the 
means can never be more than the end, that saying, of which 
so much is made, Honour is dearer than life itself, is, as I liave 

‘ De 111,17. * Disc., Ill, 13. 

(; 
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remarked, a very exaoperated statement. So much, then, foi 
civic honour. 

Official honour is tlie general opinion of other people tliat 
a man ^Yho fills any office really has the necessary qualities 
for the proj)er discharge of all the duties ^vhlch appeitain to 
it. The greater and more important the duties a man has to 
discharge in tlie State, aiid the higher and more inlluential 
the office which he fills, the stronger must he the opinion 
wiiich peoj>lo have of the moral and intellectual (jualities 
which render him fit lor his j)Ost. I iieretore, the higher his 
jiosition, the greatei* must be the degree of honour paid to 
lum, expressed, as it is, in titles, orders and tlie generally 
subservient behaviour of others towards him. As a rule, a 
man’s official rank imjilies the particular* degree of. honour 
which ought to be pa ill to him, however much this degree 
may be modified by the capacity of tlie masses to form any 
notion of its importance. Still, as a matter ot fact, greater 
lionoiu is ])aitl to a man who fullils special duties than to the 
common citizen, wliose honour mainly consists in keeping 
clear of dishonour. 

Official iionoui* demauils, further, that the man who occu- 
])ies an olfice must maintain I'espect for* it, for the sake both 
of bis colleagues and of those who will come after him. This 
respect an official can maintain by a pi'OjH*r observance of his 
duties, and by rejielling anv attack that may be made upon 
the of lice itself or* upon its occupant: he must not, for instance, 
]>ass over* unheedi'd arry statement to the elfeci tliat the duties 
oi tlie oil ice ari' not properly discharged, or* that the office 
itsell does not conduce to thi? public welfai'e. He must prove 
the unwairanlaliii* iiatuie of such attacks hy eufoi'cing the 
legal ]>enahy foi- them. 

Sulrordinati' to tlie lionour of ollicial ]>ersonages comes that 
ot tliose \^ho ser\e tlie State iii any other capacity, as doctors, 
lauyeis, teachers, anyone, in short, who hv grailuatiug in any 
Md:>ject, or hy any other public ileclaration that he is qualiiied 
to exiMcise some special skill, claims to practise it; in a word, 
the honour of all those who take any ]'»uhhc pledge whatever, 
Ihulei this head conies inilitaiy lionour, in the true sense of 
tlie word, ilie opinion tliat ]>eo]>le wlio have bound them- 
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selves to defend tlieir country really possess the requisite 
qualities which will enable them to do so, especially courage, 
personal bravery and strength, and that they are perfectly 
ready to defend their country to the death, and never and 
under no circumstances desert the flag to which they have 
once sworn allegiance. I liave liere taken ofiicial honour in 
a wider sense than that in which it is generally used, namely, 
the respect due by citizens to an office itself. 

In treating of sexual hojiour and the principles on which it 
rests, a little more attention and analysis are necessary; and 
what I shall say will support my contention that all honour 
really sets upon a utilitarian basis. There are two natuial 
divisions of the subject™the honour of women and the honour 
of men, in either side issuing in a well-understood esprit dc 
corps. The former is by far the more important of the two, 

because the most essential feature in woman’s life is her 
relation to man. 

Female honour is the general opinion in regard to a girl 
that she is pure, and in regard to a wife that she is faithful. 

1 he importance of this opinion rests upon the following con¬ 
siderations. Women depend upon men in all the relations of 
life; men upon women, it might be said, in one only. So an 
arrangement is made for mutual interdependence-man 
undertaking responsibility for all woman’s needs and also for 
the children that spring from their union—an arrangement 
on which is based the welfare of the whole female race. To 
cariw out this plan, women have to band together with a show 
of esprit de corps, and present one undivided front to their 


common enemy, man—who possesses all the good things of 
the earth, in virtue of his superior phj^sical and intellectual 
pouer—in order to lay siege to and conquer liim, and so get 
possession of him and a share of those good things, do this 
end the honour of all women depends upon the enforcement 
of the rule that no woman should give herself to a man except 
m marriage, in order that every man may be forced, as it 
were, to surrender and ally himself with a woman; by this 
arrangement provision is made for the whole of the female 
race, Fliis is a result, however, wliich can be obtained only 
by a strict observance of the rule; and, accordingly, women 
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everywhere shoNV true esprit dc corps iit carefully i>‘«s«ng upon 
L maintenance. Any girl who commits a breach of the ru^e 
betrays the whole female race, because its welfare would be 
destroyed if every woman were to do likewise; so she is cast 
out with shame as one who has lost her honour. No wonian 
will have anything more to do with her; she is a\oided like 
the plao^ue. The same doom is awarded to a woman who 
breaks the marriage tie; for in so doing she is false to the 
terms upon which the man capitulated; and as her conduct 
is such as to frighten other men from making a similar sur¬ 
render, it imperils the welfare of all her sisters. Nay 
this deception and coarse breach of troth is a crime punishable 
by the loss, not only of personal, but also of civic honour. Ihis 
is why we minimize the shame of a girl, but not of a wife; 
because, in the former case, marriage can restore honour, 
while in the latter, no atonement can be made for the breach 

of contract. 

Once this esprit de corps is acknowledged to be the founda¬ 
tion of female honour, and is seen to he a wholesome, nay, 
a necessary arrangement, as at bottom a matter of prudence 
and intfirest, its extreme impoi tance for the welfare of women 
will be recognized. But it does not possess anything more than 
a relative value. It is no absolute end, lying beyond all other 
aims of existence and valued above life itself. In this view, 
there will be nothing to aj)plaud in the forced and extravagant 
conduct of a Lucretia or a Virginius—conduct which can easily 
degenerate into tragic farce, and produce a terrible feeling 
of revulsion. 1 he conclusion of ILttiilin Cncdotti^ for instance, 
makes one lea^'e the theatre completely ill at ease: and, on the 
otlier hand, all the rules of female lionour cannot prevent 
a cfn'tain sympathy with Clara in Kf^tuont, I'o carry this prin- 
ci])le of female honour too far is to forget the end in 
thinking of the means—and this is just what people often 
do; for such exaggeration suggests that the value of sexual 
honour is absolute; while the truth is that it is more 

.H 

r(dative than any other kind. One might go so far as to say 
that its value is purely conventional, when one sees from 
Thomasius how in all ages and countries, up to the time of 
the Heformation, irregidarities were permitted and recog- 
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nized by law, with no derogation to female honour—not to 
speak of the temple of Mylitta at Babylon.^ 

There are also, of course, certain circumstances in civil life 
which make external forms of marriage impossible, especially 
in Catholic countries, where there is no such thiuir as divorce. 
Ruling princes everywhere, woidtl, in my opinion, do much 
better, from a moral point of view, to dispense with forms 
altogether rather than contract a morganatic marriage, the 
descendants of which might raise claims to tlie throne if the 
legitimate stock happened to die out^ so that there is a possi¬ 
bility, though, perhaps, a remote one, that a morganatic 
marriage might produce a civil war. And, besides, such a 
marriage, concluded in defiance of all outward ceremony, is 
a concession made to women and priests—two classes of 
persons to wlioni one should be most careful to give as little 
tether as possible. It is further to be remarked that every man 
in a country can marry the woman of his choice, except one 
jx>or individual, namely, the prince. His hand belongs to his 
country, and can be given in marriage only for reasons of 
State, tliat is, for the good of the country. Still, for all llial, 
he is a man 5 and, as a man, he likes to folltiw whither his 
heart leads. It is an unjust, \mgrateful and priggish thing to 
forbid, oi’ to desire to forbid, a prince from lolliuving his 
inclinations in this mattery of course, as long as the lady has 
no iniluence ujxjn the Government of the country. From her 
jK)int of view she occu]>ies an exceptional jxjsition, and does 
not come under the ordinary rules of sexual honour^ for slie 
has merely given herself to a man who loves her, and wlann 
slie loves but cannot marry. And in general, the fact that tlie 
principle oi female honour has no origin in nature, is shown 
by tlie many bloody sacrifices which have been offered to it — 
the murder of children and the mother’s suicide. No doubt 
a girl who contravenes the code commits a breach of faith 
against her whole sex; but this faith is one which is only 
secretly taken for granted, and not sworn to. And since, in 
most cases, lier own prospects suffer most immediately, her 
lolly is infinitely greater than her crime. 

Ihe corresponding virtue in men is a product of the one 

* I ItM'OdotUS, 1. 
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1 have been discussing. It is tlieir esprit de corpSy whic 
demands that, wiien a man lias made that surrendei of him¬ 
self in marriage which is so advantageous to his conqueror, 
he shall take care that the terms of the treaty are maintained; 
both in order tliat the agreement itself may lose none of its 
force by the permission of any laxity in its observance, and 
that men, having given up everything, may, at least, be 
assured of their bargain, namely, exclusive possession. Accoid 
ingly, it is part of a man’s honour to resent a breach of the 
marriage tie on the part oi his wife, and to punish it, at the 
very least by separating Irom her. It he condones tlie oftence, 
his fellow men cry shame upon him; but the shame in this 
case is not nearly so foid as that of the woman who has lost 
her honour; the stain is by no means of so deep a dye —levioris 
notQC ttuiciilo —because a man’s relation to woman is subor¬ 
dinate to many other and more important affairs in his life. 
The two great dramatic poets of modern times have each 
taken man’s honour as the theme of two plays; Shakespeare 
in Othello and The JFintcTs Taley and Calderon in El medico 
de su hoiira (the Physician of his Honour), and sccrcto 
(i^ravio scci eta veu^anzfi (lor Secret Insult Secret \ engeance). 
It should be said, however, that honour demands the punish¬ 
ment of the wile onlv; to punish her paramour too, is a vs'ork 
of supererogation, iliis conlirnis the view I have taken, that 
a man’s honour originates in esprit de corps. 

The kiiul of lionour ^^hich I have been discussing hitherto 
has ahvays existed in its various forms anil jirinciples amongst 
all nations and at all times; although the history of female 
lionour shows that its jirincijiles have lUKlergone certain local 
mollifications at iliffeiiMit jieriods. But tiiere is anotlier species 
of honour which diffeis fi'om this entirely, a siiecies of honour 
ol which the Creeks anil Romans had no conception, and up 
to this tiay it is ])erfectly unknown amongst (Chinese, Hindoos 
or IMohammedans. It is a kind ol honour which arose only 
in the IMlddle Age, and is indigenous only to Christian Europe, 
nay, only to an exirenu‘ly small portion of the j)Oj)ulation, that 
is to say, the liigher classes ol society and those wdio ape them. 
It is knightly honour^ oi' point (Thonneur. its principles are 
quite dilierent Iroin those which underlie the kind of honour 
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I have been treating until now, and in some respects are e\eii 
opposed to them. Tlie sort I am referring to produces tlie 
cavalier-^ while the other kind creates the mmi of honour. As 
this is so, I sliall proceed to give an explanation of its principles, 
as a kind of code or mirror of knightly courtesy. 

(1) lo begin with, honour of this sort consists, not in other 
people s opinion of what we are worth, but wholly and entirely 
in whether they express it or not, no matter whether they 
really have any opinion at all, let alone whether they know 
of reasons for having one. Other people may entertain the 
worst opinion of us in consequence of what we do, and may 
despise us as much as they like; so long as no one dares to give 
expression to his opinion, our honour remains untarnished. 
So if our actions and qualities compel the highest resjjeci from 
other people, and they have no option but to give tins respect 
—as soon as anyone, no matter how wicked or foolish he may 
be, utters something depreciatory of us, our honour is offended' 


gtjoe lor ever, unless we can manage to restore it. A 
superlluous proof of wliat 1 say, namely, that knightly hoiunir 
de])ends, not upon what people think, but u])on wliat thev say, 
is furnished by the fact that insults can be withdrawn,\)r, if 
necessary, form the subject of an apology, which makes them 
as though they had never been uttered. ^Vilether the opinion 
which underlay the expression has also been rectified and 
why the expression should ever have been used, are (pies- 
tions which are perfectly unimportant: so long as tlie state¬ 
ment is withdrawn, all is well. The truth is lliai conduct of 


this kind aims, not at earning respect, l>ut at extorting it. 

( 2 ) In the second place, this sort (jf lionour i-ests, not on 
what a man does, but on what lie suffers, the olistacles he 
encounters; differing frcnn the honour which |)revails in all 
<-*ise, in consisting, not in what he says or does himself, but in 
what another man says or does. His honour is tlms at the 
mercy of eveiy man who can talk it away on the tij) of his 

tongue; and if he attacks it, in a moment it is gone for ever_ 

unless the man ^v}lo is attacked manages to \^'l■est it back 
again by a j)rocess which I shall mention ])resently, a 
process wdiich involves danger to his life, health, freedom, 
property and peace ol mind. A man’s wdnale conduct 


niav 
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be in accordance with the most righteous and noble pi n ciple 

his spirit may be the purest that ever breathed, his intellect ot 
the very highest order; and yet his honour may disappear the 
moment that anyone is pleased to insult him anyone at all who 
),as not offended against this code of honour himsoH, k-t him b(> 
the most worthless rascal or the most stupid beast, an idlei, gam¬ 
bler, debtor, a man, in short, of no account ot all. It is usually this 
sort of fellow who likes to insult people; for, as Seneca riglitly 
remarks, ut quhque contemtissitmis et ludihriocst, ita solutissitmc 
lingucc csl —the more contemptible and ridiculous a man is, 
the readier he is with his tongue. His insults are most likely 
to be directed against the very kind of man I have described, 
because people of different tastes can never be friends, and 
the sight of jire-eminent merit is apt to raise the seciet iie 
of a ne’er-do-well. What Goethe says in the IFcstostlicher 
Divttn is ([uite true, that it is useless to complain against your 
enemies: foi' ihev can never become your friends, if your 


Nvliolt? rc])roticii to tlicni: 

]Vas klaast du iiher h'einde? 

Soil ten Soldie je uerdrn Frrnndr, 

Dcncn das Ji'esen, irie dn hist, 

Irn sfidrn ein r/r/Vrr Vorn urf ist? 

It obvidiis that people of this worthless description have 
^ood cause to be thankful to the principle of honour, becaiise 
it puts tlieiu on a lev(‘l with ]>eople who in every other respect 
stand far above them. If a fellow likes to insult any one, 
attribiUe to him, for (‘xainph^, some had (piality, this is taken 
prttiifi facie as a w(dl-loutuletl o])inion, true in fact; a decree, 
as it were, with all the force of law; nay, if it is not at once 
wiped o\U in blood, it is a judoniont which hokls ^ood and 
valid to all time. In other ^vords, the man who is insulted 
r(*mains—in th(' ey(*s of all honot/eahlc pco/dc —what the man 
who uttered th(* insult—even though he were the p^reatest 
wrf‘tch on earth—was pleased to call him; for he lias put 
up irith tlu' insfili—the teclniical term, 1 belif've. Accord- 
lnn|lv, all fiotiouralilc pcofde will have nothing more to do with 
him, and treat him like a leptM', aiul, it may be, refuse to go 
into any com^ianv ^^here he may be found, and so on. 


^ /)(' Constiifttiii, t 1. 
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'I'liis wise proceediiitr may, I lliink, be traced back to tlie 
fact that ill the Middle Age, up to tlie fifteeiitli century, it was 
not the accuser in any criminal process who had to jirove tin* 
guilt of the accused, but the accused who had to prove liis 
innocence A ihis he could do by swearing he was not guilty; 
and his backers— consact'anientales —-had to come ami s\vear 
that in their opinion he was incapable of perjury. If he coultl 
find no one to help him in this way, or the accuser took 
objection to his backers, recourse was had to trial by the Judg¬ 


ment oj God^ which generally meant a duel. For the accused 
was now in disgrace and had to clear himself. Here, then, 
is the origin of the notion of disgrace, and of that whole 
system wliich prevails nowadays amongst honourable people 
—only that the oath is omitted. This is also the explanation 
of that deep feeling of indignation which honourable people 
are called u|xni to show if they' are given the lie; it is a 
reproach which they say must be wiped out in blood. It seltlom 
comes to this pass, however, though lies are ol common 
occurrence; but in Itngland, more than elsewhere, it is a 
sujierstition which has taken very dee]) root. As a matter of 
order, a man who threatens to kill another for telling a lie 
should never ha\e told one himself. The fact is, that the 
ciminal trial of the Middle Age also admitted of a shorlei 
form. In re])ly to the charge, the accused answered: I'liat is a 
hci^ whereupon it was left to be decided by the Judgnient oj 
(jod. Hence, the code of knightly honour prescribes that, when 
the lie is given, an aj)peal to arms follows as a matter of course. 
So much, then, for the theory of insult. 

But there is something even worse than iiisidt, something 
so dreadful that I must beg pardon of all horujurable pe<)ple 
lor so much as mentioning it in this code of knightly honour; 
lor I know thc*y ^vill shiver, and their hair will stand on eiul, 
at the very thouglit of it—the surnmurfi tnaluni^ the greatest 
evil on earth, worse than death and damnation. A man may 


See C, O. von ^Vachter’s Heittage zur deutschen Qeschichte, especially 
the cliapter on crinnnal law. 

j ranslator*s Note .—It is true that this expression has another and 
special meaning in tlie technical terminology ot Chivalry, but it is the 
nearest hn;'libh equivalent which I can iind for the (io 
neitcfioltener. 
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crive another —horribile dictu !—a slap or a blow. This is such 
an awful thing,', and so utterly fatal to all honoui, that, \\hil6 
any otlier species of insult may he healed hy blood-letting, 

tliis can be cured only by tlte coiip-de-^racc. 

(5) In tlie third place, this kind of honour lias absolutely 
nothing to do with what a man may be in and for himself; 
or, again, with the ([uestion whether his moral character can 
ever become better or \vorse, and all such pedantic inejuiries. 
If your honour hajipens to be attacked, or to all appearances 
gone, it can very soon be restored in its entirety if you are 
only tpiick enough in having recourse to the one universal 
remedy —a dud. hut if the aggressor does not belong to the 
classes which recognize the code of knightly honour, or has 
himself once offended against it, there is a safer way of meeting 
any attack upon your honour, whether it consists in blows, 
or merely in words. If you are armed, you can strike down 
your o])j)onent on the spot, or perhaps an hour later. This will 
restore your lionour. 


But if you wish to avoid such an exti'eme step, fioin fear 
of any unjileasant consefiuences arising therefrom, or from 
uncertainty as to wliether the aggresst>i' is subject to tlie laws 
of knightly honour or not, there is another means of making 
your ])osilion gotxl, namely, the diHifitugc. This consists in 
returning rudeness ^vith still gieater tudeness: and if insults 
art* no use, you can tiy a i>low, which foil ns a sort of climax 
in tlie red(*m])tlon ol your lionour; ttir instance, a box on the 
t'ar may lx* curt'd by a blow with a stick, and a blow with a 
stick In* a tliras!ling witli a horse^vhip; and, as the approved 
renu*dy ior tliis last, somt* jieople recommend you to spit at 
\our o])pon(*nt 4 li all th(*se means ar(* ot no avail, at)u must 
not slirink irtnn dra\^ing bU>od. Anti the reason for these 
methods oi \viping out Insult is, in this ct)tU*, as follows: 

( f) lo ret(*i\(' an insult is tlisgrticetul; to give tine, honour- 
<iblt. I .el me I tike* an example. Al\' opponent lias truth, ri<^ht 
and reastm on liis side. Very well. I insult him. Thereupon right 


' rromlator's Nolc ,— It 
tu*re doscrilnii^, or poiliaps 
(n'lniaii aristo(-r;u'\' oj halt 

chtni"!' tati( Ci'lti! 


must 1)0 lomomborod that Schopenhauer is 
caricatui lug, the manners anti customs of 
a century ago. Now*, of cotirse. nous avons 
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and honour leave liiin and come to me, and, tor the time l)ein^‘, 
he has lost them—until lie gets them back, not by the exercise 
of right or reason, but by shooting and sticking me. Accord- 
ingly, rudeness is a quality ^wliicli, in point of honour, is a 
substitute for any other and outweighs tiiem all. Tlie riulest 
is always right. What more do you want? However stupid, 
bad or wicked a man may have been, if he is only rude into 
the bargain, he condones and legitimizes all his faults. If in 
any discussion or conversation, another man shows more 
knowledge, greater love of truth, a sounder judgment, better 
understanding than we, or generally exhibits intellectual 
qualities which cast ours into the shade, we can at once annul 
his superiority and our own sliallowness, and in our turn he 
superior to him, by being insulting and offensive. For rutle- 
ness is better than any argument; it totally eclijises intellect. 
If our opponent does not care for our mode of attack, and will 
not answer still more rudely, so as to plunge us into the ignol)le 
rivalry of the Avantage^ we are the victors aiul honoiu' is on 
our side. Truth, knowledge, understanding, intellect, \vit, 
must beat a retreat and leave the lield to this almighty 
insolence. 

Honourable people immediately make a slio\v of mounting 
their war-horse, if anyone utters an opinion advtnse tt) theirs, 
or shows more intelligence than they can muster; and if in 
any controversy they are at a loss for a rejily, they k)ok about 
lor some weapon of rudeness, which ^vill serve as well and 
come readier to hand; so they retire masters of the position. 


It must now be obvious that ])eoj>le are quite right in ap])laud- 
iiig this princii)le of lionoLir as liavitig omiol)le<i tiie tone of 
society. This princijde springs from another, which lor ms the 
heart and soul of the entire code. 

(6) Fifthly, the code implies that the highest court to which 
a man can appeal in any differences he may have with another 
on a point of honour is the court of ])hvsical force, that is, of 
brutality. Kvery piece of rudeness is, strictly speaking, an 
appeal to brutality; for it is a declaration that intelh'Ctual 
strength and moral insight are inconij)etent to decide, and 
that the battle must be fought out by physical fcjrce—a strui^irle 




which, in the case of man, whom Franklin delines as a tool- 
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making animaly is decided hy the weapons peculiar to the 
species 5 and the decision is irrevocable. This is the well-known 
principle of the right of might —irony, of course, like the wit 
of a fooly a parallel phrase. The honour of a knight may be 
called the glory of might. 

(6) Lastly, if, as we saw above, civic honour is very scrupu¬ 
lous in the matter of mcum and tun my paying great respect 
to obligations and a promise once made, the code wo are here 
discussing displays, on the other hand, the noblest liberality. 
There is only one word which may not be broken, the word 
of honour —\ipon my honoury as people say—the presumption 
being, of course, that ev’ery other form of promise may be 
broken. Nay, if the worst comes to the worst, it is easy to 
brea k even one^s word of honour, and still remain honourable 
—again by adopting that universal remed}^ tlie duel, and 
figlning witli those wlio maintain that we pledged our word. 


1‘urtlier, there is one debt, and one alone, that under no 
circumstances must be left unjiaid—a gambling debt, which 
has accordingly been called a debt of honour. In all other kinds 
ot debt you may cheat Jews and Cdu'istians as much as you 
like; and your knightly honour remains without a slain. 


1 lie unprejudiced r eader will see at once that such a strange, 
^a^age and ridiculous code ol honour as tins has no foundation 
in human nature, nor any warrant in a healtliy view of human 
<iffairs. lire extremely nar'l■o^v sphere of its operation serves 
onlv to intensity the leeling, wlrich is exclusively confined to 
Luio])e sinc(‘ the Aliddle Age, and then onlv to the upper 
(lass('>, officer's anti soldier's, and peojde \vho imitate them. 
Neither Gi'eeks nor* IVomairs knew anything of this code of 
lionoui or of its jri inciples; nor the liighly civilized nations of 
Asia, aircient or- nuKltnii. Amongst them no other kind of 
honour is recognized but that ^vhich I discirssed fii'st, in virtue 
of Irich a man i^ uhat he sliows himself to be by his actions, 
not Nvhat any waggiirg toirgire is pleased to say of him. They 
t lought that uliat a rnarr said or did might perhaps affect his 
cAMt honour, but not any other man’s. To them, a blow was 
art a b]o\^ arid any hoi'se or donkey could give a harder 
a l)kA% ^^hich under certain cii'cumstances might make 
nran angi\ and dcunarnl immediate vengeance; but it had 
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notliiiig to do with lioiiour. No one kept accoviiit of blows oi- 
insulting words, or of the satisfaction wliich was demanded 
or omitted to be demanded. Yet in personal bravery and con¬ 
tempt ol death, the ancients were certainly not inferior to the 
nations ol Christian Europe. The Greeks and Romans were 
thorough heroes, if you likej but they knew nothin»: about 
point d^honncur. If they had any idea of a duel, it ^vas totally 
unconnected with the life of tlie nobles; it ^vas merely the 
exhibition of mercenary gladiators, slaves devoted to slaughter, 
condemned criminals, who, alternately with wild beasts, were 
set to butcher one another to make a Roman holiday. Wiien 
Christianity was introduced, gladiatorial shows were done 
away with, and their place taken, in Cliristian times, by the 
duel, Inch was a 'vay of settling difiicidties by the Judgment 
of God. If the gladiatorial fight was a ciuel sacrifice to the 
prevailing desire for great sjjectacles, duelling is a cruel 
sacrifice to existing ])rejudices—a sacrifice, not of criminals, 
slaves and prisoners, but of the noble and the free.^ 

1 here ai'e a great many traits in the characte]* of the ancients 
wliich show that they were entii'ely free from tliese jirejudices. 
When, for instance, iVlarius was summoned to a duel by a 
leutonic chief, he returned answer to the effect that, if the 
chief \\eie tir(*d of Ids life, he might go and hang himself; 
at the same time he offered him a veteian gladiator for a 
lound or two. Plutai'ch relates in liis life of J liemisiocles that 
J*.urybiades, who was in command of the fleet, once raisetl 
Ids stick to strike him; wherevijion 'rhernistocles, instead of 
diawing his sword, simply said: tS/zvAc, })ut hear ftic. flow sorr\' 
the reader must be, if he is an honourable man, to find that 
w(? have no information that the Athenian officers refused in 
a body to serve any longer under 'i'hemistocles, if he acted 
like that! J here is a modern hi ench writer who declares that 
if anyone considers Demosthenes a man ol honour, his 
ignorance will excite a smile of pity; and that Cice ro was not 
a man of honour either!^ In a certain passage in Plato’s Gaws^'^ 

* Translator s T^ote .— Ihese and otlier remarks on duelling will no 
doubt wear a belated look to hnglisli reatlers; but they are liardly vet 
antiquated ior most parts ol the (kuitinent. 

* Soiret’s littihuircs. par C. IJutaiui. Houeii, 3 Jik. IX. 
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the pliilosopher speaks at length of aUia or assault, showing 
us clearly enough that the ancients had no notion of any 
feclino* of honour in connection witli such matters. Socrates 
frequent discussions were often followed by his being severely 
handled, and he bore it all mildly. Once, for instance, when 
somebody kicked him, the patience with which he took the 
insult surprised one of his friends. Do you think, said Socrates, 
that if an ass happened to kick me, I should i esent it?^ On 
another occasion, when he was asked, Has not that fellow 
abused and insulted y'ouP Ho, was his answer, what he say's 
is not addressed to nie^ Stobaeus has preserved a long passage 
from iViusonius, from which we can see how the ancients 
treated insidts. They kne\v no other form of satisfaction than 
that which the law provided, and wise people despised even 
this. If a Greek received a box on the ear, he could get satis¬ 


faction by the aid of the law; as is evident from Plato’s Goi^gias 
where Socrates’ opinion may be found, d'he same thing may 
be seen in tiie account given by Gellius of one Lucius Veratius, 
who had the audacity to give some Roman citizens w'hom he 
met on the road a box on the ear, without any provocation 
whatever; hut to avoid any ulterior consequences, he told a 
slave to bring a bag of small money, and on the spot paid the 
trivial legal j)enalty to the men whom he had astonished by 
his conduct. 

Crates, the celeliraled Cynic ])hilosopher, got such a box 
on the eai's from Nicotlromus, the musician, that his face 
swelled uj) anti became black and blue; whereupon he put 
a label on his forehead, \vith the inscription, ISlieodromus fecit, 
which brought much disgrace to the nule])laver who had 
committed such a ]iiece of l)rutality uj)on the man whom all 
All lens honoured as a household god.^ And in a letter to 
Melesippus, Diogenes of Sinope tells ns that he got a beating 
Irom the drunken sons of the Athenians; but he adds that 
It was a matter ot no im])ortance.'^ And Seneca devotes the 
last few chapters ot his Dc Constantia to a lenathy discussion 
on insult— coniiinielia-, in order to show that a wise man w'ill 

* OiogiMies I.aertius, II, 21. 

'* Diogciu-S Laertius, VI, 87, and A})ul: Mor: p. 126. 

Cf. Cas.i\iboii s Note, ad Diogenes Laertius, VI, 55. 


* Ibid., 56. 
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take no notice of it. In Ciiapter XIV lie says, n'hat shall a wise 
man do, if he is given a blow? TVhat Cato did, when some one 
struck him on the mouth—not fire up or avenge the insult, or 
even return the blow, hut simply ignore it, 

1you say, but these rtien were /)hilosophers. —And voii 
are fools, eh? Precisely. 

It is clear that the A^'hole code of kni^litly honour ^vas nttc*rly 
unknown to the ancients: lor the simple reason that tliey 

unprejudiced view of liurnan affairs, 
and did not allow themsehes to be influenced liy any such 
vicious and abominable folly, A blow in the face was to them 
a blow and nothing more, a trivial physical injury; whereas 
the moderns make a catastrojihe out of it, a theme for a 
tiagedyj as, for instance, in the Cid of Corneille, or in a recent 
German comedy of middle-class life, called 7'hc Power of 

rcumstaticc, which should have been entitled 1 he f‘ o^ 

If ejudice. If a member of the Xational Assembly at Paris got 

^ On the eai, it ^vould resound from one end of knirope 

to the other. The examples which I have given of the way 

in which such an occurrence would have been treated in classic 

limes niay not suit the ideas of hotiourable people’, so let me 

recommend to their notice, as a kind of antidote, the story 

of Monsieur Desglands in Diderot's masterjiiece, Jacques le 

fatalistc. It is an excellent specimen of modern knightlv 

honour, whicli, no doubt, they will find enjoyable and 
edifying.i 


hiom \^ hat I have said it must be (pute (*vident that tin* 

’ 7ranslator'$ Note. —I'he story to wliich Scliopenliauer lieic refers is 
briefly as follows: Two "entleinen, one of wJioni was named Dos^Iands, 
were payin^ court to the same lady. ,\s they sat at table side by side, with 
tlie lady ojjposite, IJcs^lands difl his l>est to cliarm Jier with Ins coriversation; 
blit she pretended not to hear Idm, and kept looking; at Ids rival. In llte 
agony of jealousy, JJesglands, as lie was liolding a fresh egg in Ids hand, 
involuntarily crushed it; tlic shell broke, and its contents fjcspattered his 
rival’s lace. Seeing Idrn raise Ids hand, Oesglands seized it and wldsperetl: 
>Sir, 1 take it y given. 'I he next day IJesglands appeared with a large piece 
of black sticking-plaster upon his right cheek. In tlie dm-l which followed, 
Oesglands severely wounded Ids rival; upon which lie reduced the size 
of the plaster. \Vlieii Ids rival recovered, they had another <iuel; Desglands 
drew blood again, and again made Iris plaster a little smaller; and so on 
for five or six times. After every due! Desglamls’ plaster grew less and less, 
until at last his rival was killed. 
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principle of knightly honour has no essential and spontaneous 
origin in human nature. It is an artificial product, and its 
source is not hard to find. Its existence obviously dates from 
the time when people used their fists more than their heads, 
when priestcraft had enchained the human intellect, the much 
bepraised Middle Age, with its system of chivalry. That was 
the time when people let the Almighty not only care for them 
but judge for them too^ when difficult cases were decided by 
an ordeal, a Jiidgtncnt of God\ which, with few exceptions, 
meant a duel, not only where nobles were concerned, but in 
the case of ordinary citizens as well. There is a neat illustration 
of this in Shakespeare’s Henry VI.i Every judicial sentence 
was subject to an appeal to arms—a court, as it were, of higher 
instance, namely, the Judgtncnt of God', and this really meant 
that physical strength and activity, that is, our animal nature, 
usurped the place of reason on the judgment seat, deciding in 
matters of right and wrong, not by what a man had done, 
hut bv the force with which he was opposed, the same system, 
in fact, as pie vails to-day under the principles of knightly 
honour. If anvone doubts that such is reallv the origin of 
our modern duel, let him read an excellent work by J. B. 
AI ill ingen, 77/r History'' of DucUing.^ Nay, you may sti 11 find 
amongst the su])porters of the system—who, bv the way, are 
not usuallv the most educated or thoughtfid of men—some 


who look upon the residt of a duel as really constittiting a 
divine judgment in the matter in disjiute; no doubt in con- 
se(|uence of the traditional feeling on the sul)ject. 

But leaving aside the (juestiou of origin, it nmst now be 
clear to us that the main tendency f)f the j^rlnciide is to use 
l.liy sical menace for the purpose of extorting an appearance 
of respect which is deemed too difficult or stiperfluoiis toaccpiire 
in reality^ a proceeding which comes to mucli the same thing 
as if you were to ])rove the warmth of your room bv holding 
yo\ir hand on th(‘ thermometer and so make it rise. In fact, 
the kenud of the matter is this: whereas civic honour aims 


at ]>eaceal)le intercourse, and consi‘=;ts in the opinion of other 
]>eople that u c drseri r ///// ro////rbv/re, btH'ause we pay un¬ 
conditional rc'SpcH't to thc'ir rights, knightly honour, on the 
I 'Ut II, Art 11, SC', iii. i in 1849. 
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Other liaiid, lays down that ivc arr to be feared^ as 
determined at all costs to maintain our own. 

As not much reliance can be placed upon human integrity, 
the principle that it is more essential to arouse fear than to 
invite confidence would not, perha]>s, be a false one, if wt* 
were living in a state of nature, wliere every man would hav(* 
to protect himself and directly maintain his own riglits. But 
in civilized life, where the State undertakes the protection 
of our person and property, the principle is no longer a])plic- 
able: it stands, like the castles atid watch-towers of the a«e 
when might was right, a useless and forlorn object, amidst 
well-tilled fields and frecpiented roads, or even railways. 

Accordingly, the application of knightly honour, whicli still 
recognizes this principle, is confined to those small cases of 
personal assault which meet with but slight punishment at 
the hands of the law, or even none at all, for de ftn'ninus non 
—mere trivial wrongs, committed sometimes only in j(‘st. I'he 
consecjuence of this limited a])plication of the principle is that 
it has forced itself into an exaggerated respect for the value 
of the person—a respect utterly alien to the natuie, con¬ 
stitution or destiny of man—which it has ehivated into a 
species of sanctity; and as it considers that tlie State has 
imposed a very insufficient penalty on tlie commission of such 
trivial injuries, it takes upon itself to )>unish them by attacking 
the aggressor in life or limb, d'he whole thing manifestly rests 
ujx>n an excessive degree of arrogant pride, which, completely 
forgetting what man leally is, claims that lie sliall be abso¬ 
lutely free from all attack or even censure. 'I'hose who deter¬ 
mine to carry out this pi inciple by main force, and announce, 
as their nde of action, whociTr ifisidts f>r strike.s tne s}i{dl dic\ 
ought for their |)ains to be banished the country,^ 

^ honour is the cliilcl of prido and follv, and it is nad, not 

priflf, wfiicli is tlio heritapre* of tfio liurnat] race. It is a very reinarkable 
fart tliat tfiis extreme form of pride should he found exclusively ainon"st 
tlie adfierents of the religion which teaches the deepest humility. Still, 
this jjride must not he put down to rel lintj ratliPi'j to tho 

system, which inach' c*verv nohleman a jietty sovereign wlio recognized 
no human jud^e. and h‘arnefl to regard his peison as sacred and inviolahh*, 
anti any attack ujjon it, or anv hlow or insulting word, as an offence 
Jjunishahle hy tleath. The princij>h* of knightly lionour and of the duel 
was at first confiru*fl to the nohles. and, later on, alsf> to offiC(*rs in tfie 
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As a palliative to this rash arrogance, people are in tlie 
habit of giving way on everything. If two intrepid persons 
meet, and neither will give way, the slightest difference may 
cause a sho^ve^ of abuse, tlien fisticuffs, and, finally, a fatal 
blow; so that it would really be a more decorous proceeding 
to omit the intermediate steps and appeal to arms at once. An 
flpppal to arms has its o^vll special formalities; and these have 
developed into a rigid and precise system of laws and regu¬ 
lations, together forming the most solemn farce there is—a 
regular temple of honour dedicated to folly! tor if two intrepid 
persons disjiute over some trivial matter (more important 
affairs are dealt with by law), one of them, tlie cleverer of 
the two, will of course yield; and they will agree to differ. 
That this is so is proved by the fact that common jieople—or, 
rather, the numerous classes of the community who do not 
acknowledge the principle of knightly honour, let any dispute 
run its natural course. Amongst these classes homicide is a 
hundredfold rarer than among those—and lliey amount, per¬ 
haps, in all, to hardly one in a tliousand—-who pay homage 
to the ])rinciple: and even blows are of no very frequent 


occurrence. 


J hen it has been said that the manners and tone of good 
society are ullitnatelv basetl upon this piinciple of honour, 
^vbich, with its system of duels, is made out to be a bulwark 
against the assaults of savagery ami iiuleiiess. But Athens, 
Corinth aiul Ronu' could assuredly l)oast of good, nay, excel¬ 
lent society, and manners and tone of a high ordei , without 
any su}:»])orl from tlie liogey of knightly lionour. It is true 
tliat women did not occujw that ])rominenl jilace in ancient 
society which they hold now, Avhen conversation has taken 


on a frivolous and trilling* cliaracter, to the exclusion of that 
i ' l\ C I 'CClVTs'C W 'Inch distill iiuished t ht^ aiicicMUs, This 


(inny, enjoying a kind ot ofl-aiul-on relationship with the iipper 

though tlicy see it* mwer inrorpoiated with them, were anxious 
not to he htdiind tlieim It is true that duels wei'e tlie product of the old 
oiiieals, but tlie hitter are not the toundation, hut iTither tlic con sequence 
and tippiKTition ol tlie jiriiK'iph^ oi honour: the man who recognized no 
liuiiuin^ judj^e apfUTiled to the Ordeallio\\'evei\ ai'C not peculiar 

to (du ist(miloni: lliey ni*iy he iound in ^reat Ioitt* amon^ the liindoos, 
ispfciidh oi ancient tiint's; and there aic traces ot tlie in ev'en now’'. 
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change has certainly contributed a great deal to bring about 
the tendency, which is observable in good society nowadays, 
to prefer personal courage to the possession of any other 
rpiality. The fact is that personal courage is really a very 
subordinate virtue—merely tlie distinguishing niark of a 
subaltern—a virtue, indeed, in which we are surpassed by 
the lower animals^ or else you would not hear people say, 
as brave as a lion. Far from being the jjillar of society, knightly 
honour affords a sure asylum, in general for dishonesty and 
wickedness, and also for small incivilities, watiL of considera¬ 
tion and unmannerliness. Rude behaviour is often j)assed over 
in silence because no one cares to risk his neck in correctin<> it. 

After what I have said, it will not ap])ear strange that the 
duelling system is carried to the highest pilch of sanguinary 
zeal precisely in that nation whose political and financial 
records show that they are not too honourable. What that 
nation is like in its private and domestic life, is a (piestion 
which may be best put to those who are experienced in the 
matter. Their urbanity and social culture have long been 
conspicuous by their a])sence. 

There is no truth, then, in such* pretexts. It can be urged 
with more justice that as, when you snarl at a dog, he snarls 
in return, and when you pet him, he fawnsf so it lies in the 
nature of men to return hostility by hostility, and to be em¬ 
bittered and irritated at any signs of depreciatory treatment 
or hatred, and, as Cicero says, there is something so penetrating 
in the shaft oj envy that even men of wisdom and worth find 
Its wound a painful onc-.^ and nowhere in the world, excel)t, 
perhaps, in a few religious sects, is an insult or a blow taken 
with etjuanimity. And yet a natural view of either would in 
no case demand anytliing more than a rec[uital jaoportionale 
to the offence, and would never go to the length of assigning 
death as the j)roper jjenalty for anyone who accuses another 
of lying or stujjidity or cowardice. The old German theory of 
blood f(jr a blow is a revolting su])erstition of the age of 
chivalry. And in any case the return or recpiittal of an insult 
is dictated by anger, and not by any such obligation of iionour 
and duty as the advocates of chivalry seek to attach to it. The 
fact is that, the greater the truth, the greater the slander 5 and 
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it is clear tliat the slightest hint ol some real delinquency will 
give much greater offence than a most terrible accusation 
which is perfectly baseless; so that a man who is quite sure 
tliat lie has done nothing to deserve a reproach iiiay tieat it 
with contempt, and will he sale in doing so. The theory of 
honour demands that he shall show' a susceptibility which he 
does not jiossess, and take bloody vengeance for insults which 
he cannot feel. A man must himself have but a poor opinion 
of his ow'ii worth who hastens to prevent the utterance of an 
unfavourable opinion by giving his enemy a black eye. 

True appreciation of his own value will make a man really 
indifferent to insult; but if he cannot help resenting it, a little 


slirewdness and culture w'ill enable him to save appearances 
and dissemble his anger. If we could only get rid of this 
superstition about lionour—the idea, I mean, that it dis¬ 
appears when you are insulted, and can be restored by re¬ 
turning the insult: if we could only stop people frt>ni thinking 
that wrong, brutality and insolence can be legalized by ex- 
])ressing readiness to give satisfaction, that is, to fight in 
defence of it, Ave shoidd all soon come to the general opinion 
that insult and depreciation are like a battle in wdiich the 
loser wins; and that, as Vincenzo Monti says, abuse resembles 
a church“j)rocession, because it alwavs returjis to the point 
li'om which It set out. It w(* covdd onlv get ])eople to look 
upon insult in this light, ^vc* should no longer have to say 
something rude in order to j)rove that we are in the right. 
Now, unfortunatelv, if we want to take a serious view of anv 
(juestion, \ve have first of all to consider wdiether it will not 
give offence in some wav t)r other to tlie tlullard, w ho iienerallv 
shows alarm and resentment at the merest si^ii of intelliirence: 
and it may easily hapj)en that tlu‘ head which contains the 
iutelligxMit view has to he ]>itted against the noildU* which is 
(*mpty of e\erything hut narrow lu'ss and stujiidity. If all this 
\^ere done away with, intellectual superiority coidd take the 
leading ])lace in society ^vhich is its diu'—a place now^ occu- 


l)ied, thougli peoj)le do not like to confess it, by excellence of 
phjsi(jue, mere lighting pluck, in lad; and the natural elYect 
of s\ich <i change \vould he that the best kind of people woidd 
have oiu' reason the less for withdiawiuo- from society. This 
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would pave the way lor the introduction of real courtesy and 
genuinely good society, such as undoubtedly existed in Athens, 
Corinth and Rome. If anyone wants to see a good example 
of what I mean, I should like him to read Xenophon’s Banquet, 

The last argument in defence of knightly honour no doul>t 
is, that, but for its existence, the world—awful tliouglit! — 
would be a regular bear-garden. To which I may brieOy rej^lv 
that nine luindred and ninety-nine people out of a thousand 
who do not recognize tlie code, liave often given and received 
a blow without any fatal consequences^ whereas amongst the 
adherents of the code a blow usually means death to one of 
the parties. But let me examine this argument more closelv. 

I have often tried to find some tenable or, at any rate, 
plausible basis—other than a inerely conventional one—some 
}x>sitive reasons, that is to say, for the rooted conviction wliich 
a portion of mankind entertains, tliat a blow is a very dreadful 
thing; but I have looked for it in vain, either in the animal 
or in the rational side of human nature. A blow is, and always 
will be, a trivial physical injury which one man can do to 
another; proving, thereby, notliing more than his superioritv 
in strength or skill, or that liis eneniy was off liis iruard. 
Analysis will carry us no further. The same knight who 
regards a blow from the human hand as the greatest of evils, 
if lie gets a ten times harder blow from his liorse, will give 
you the assurance, as he limps away in suppressed pain, that 
it is a matter of no consequence whatever. So I liave come 
to think that it is tlie human hand winch is at the bottom 
of the mischief. And yet in a liattle the knight mav get cuts 
and thrusts from the same haiul, and still assure you tliat liis 
wounds are not worth mentioning. Now, I hear that a blow 
from the flat of a sword is not by any means so bad as a blow 
with a stick; and that, a short time ago, cadets were liable to 
be punished by the one but not the other, and that the verv 
greatest honour of all is the accolade. This is all the jisvcho- 
logical or moral basis that I can find; and so there is nothing 
left me but to pronounce the whole thing an antitpiated sujier- 
slilion that has taken deep root, and one more of the many 
examples which show the force of tradition. My view is con¬ 
firmed V)y the well-known fact that in China a beating with 
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a bamboo is a very frequent punishment foi the 
people, and even for officials of every class, which shows that 
Lman nature, even in a highly civilized state, does not run 

in the same groove here and in China. 

On tlie contrary, an vinprejudiced view of human nature 

sliows tliat it is just as natural for man to beat as it is tor 
savafre animals to bite and rend in pieces, or lor horned beasts 
to butt or push. Man may be said to be the animal that beats. 
Hence it is revolting to our sense of the fitness of things to 
hear, as we sometimes do, that one man has bitten another^ 
on tiie other hand, it is a natural and everyday occurrence 
for him to get blows or give them. It is intelligible enough 
that, as we become educated, we are glad to dispense with 
blows by a system ol mutual restraint. liut it is a cruel thing 
to compel a nation or a single class to regard a blow as an 
awful misfortune which must have death and murder for its 
consequences. There are too many genuine evils in the world 
to allow of our increasing them by imaginary misfortunes, 
which bring real ones in their train; and yet this is the precise 
effect of the superstition, which thus proves itself at once stupid 

and malign. 

It does not seem to me wise of governments and legislative 
bodies to promote any such folly by attempting to do away 
with floonintr as a punishment in civil or military life. Their 
idea is that they are acting in the interests of humanity; but, 
in point of fact, they are doing just the opposite; for the 
abolition of Hogging will serve only to strengthen this in¬ 
human and abominable siq^erstition, to which so many sacri¬ 
fices have already been made. For all oHences, except the 
Avorst, a beatina is the obvious and therefore the natural 
penalty; and a man who will not listen to reason wi 11 yield 
to blows. It s('ems to me right and proper to administer cor- 
]M)ral i)unishmcnt to the man who possesses nothing and there¬ 
fore cannot be fined, or cannot be put in prison because his 
master’s interests would suffer by the loss of his services. There 
are really no arguments against it; onl}^ mere talk about the 
difruity'' of jnan —talk which proceeds, not from any clear 
notions on the subject, but from the pernicious superstition 
I have been describing. That it is a superstition which lies at 
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the bottom of the wliole business is })rove(t bv an almost 
laughable example. Not long ago, in the miliiarv discipline 
of many countries, tlie cal was replaced by tlie slick. In either 
case the object was to produce pliysical pain; but the latter 
method involved no disgrace, and was not derotralorv to 

C_'? 

lioriour. 

By promoting this superstition, tlie State is jilaving into the 
liands of the principle of knightly honour, and therefore of 
the duel^ wliile at the same time it is trying, or at any rate 
it pretends that it is trying, to abolish the duel by legislative 
enactments. As a natural consequence we find that this frag¬ 
ment of the theory that might is ?-ight, which lias come down 
to us from the most savage days of the Middle Age, has still 
in this nineteenth century a good deal of life left in it—more 
shame to us! It is high time for the principle to be driven 
out bag and baggage. Nowadays, no one is allowed to set dogs 
or cocks to fight each other—at any rate, in England it is 
a jienal ollence—but men are ])lunged into deadly strife, 
against their will, by the operation of this ridiculous, super¬ 
stitious and absurd principle, which imposes upon us the 
obligation, as its narrow-minded suppoiters and advocates 
declare, of fighting with one another like gladiators, for any 
little trifle. Let me recommend our jiurists to adopt the 
expression baiting,^ instead of duel, which probably comes to 
us, not Irom the Latin ducUuui, but from the Spanish duclo 
—meaning suffering, nuisance, annoyance. 

In any case, we may well laiigli at the pedantic e.xcess to 
which this foolish system has been cari ied. It is really revolting 
that this jirinciple, with its alisurd code, can form a power 
w'ithin the State —imperiurn iti ittipcrio —a power too (easily 
put in motion, wdiich, recognizing no right but miglil, 
tyrannizes over the classes ^vhicll come within its r*anm* by 
keejimg uji a sort of incpusition, b(?fore which anyone may 
be haled on the most flimsy pretext, and there and then be 
tried on an issue of life and death between himself and his 
ojijionent. Ihis is tlie lurking place from which every rascal, 
if he only belongs to the classes in (juestion, may menace and 
<^‘ven exterminate the noblest and best of men, who, as such, 

' liitterfieiZf'. 








the wisdom of life 
must of course be an object of batrecl to fiini. Our 

C foi 1 scoundrel in the street to attack us with-lonr 
miner or your life', and common sense ought now to be able 
to prevent rogues disturbing the peaceable intercouise of 
ZZy by coming at us with-Fonr honour or your U/e\ An 
end sLuld be put to the burden tvliich weighs upon the higher 
classes—the burden, f mean, of having to be ready everv 
moment to expose life and limb to the mercy of anyone who 
takes it into his rascally head to be coarse, rude, foolish or 
malicious. It is perfectly atrocious that a pair of silly, passionate 
boys should be wounded, maimed or even killed, simply 

because they have had a fe\^ woids. 

The strength of this tyrannical power within the State, an 

the force of the superstition, may be measured by the fact 
that people wlio are prevented from restoring their knightlj 
honour by the superior or inferior rank of their aggressor, or 
anything else that puts the persons on a difierent level, often 
come to a tragic-comic end by committing suicide in sheer 
despair. You may generally know a thing to be false and 
ridiculous by finding that, if it is cari‘ied to its logical con¬ 
clusion, it results in a contradictioiu and here, too, we have 
a very glaring absurthty. bor an otiicer is ioibidden to take 
part in a duel; but if he is challenged and declines to come 
out, he is punished by being dismissed the service. 

As 1 am on the matttu', let me be moi'e trank still. Ihe 
ini])ortant distinction, which is often insisted upon, between 
killinir vour enemv in a fair fight with equal weapons, and 
lyino in ambush for him, is entirely a corollary ot the fact 
that the ])ower within the State, ot which I have spoken, 
recogniv.es no oth(*r right than might, that is, the right of the 
stronger, and appeals to a Jud^uicnt oj (Jod as the basis ot the 
whole code. I'or to kill a man in a lair tight, is to prove that 
you are superior to him in strength or skill; and to justify 
the deed, you uiust nssurnc that die right of the stronger is 
really' a right, 

lint the truth is that, if my opponent is unable to,defend 
himself, it f>i\ es me the nossihilitv, but not by any means the 
right, of killing him. '!'h(* l ight, the moral justification, must 
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depend entirely uj)on the niotiucs wiiich 1 have lor taking 
his life. E-ven supposing that I have suilicient motive for 
taking a man^s life, there is no reason why I should 
make his death depend upon wlu*ther I can shoot or fence 
hotter than he. In such a case, it is immaterial in what way 
I kill him, whether I attack him from the front or the rear. 
From a moral point of view, the riglit of the stronger is no 
more convincing than the right of the moi'o skillid: and it is 
skill which is employed if you murder a man treacherously. 
Might and skill are in this case ecjually right: in a dxiel, for 
instance, both the one and the other come into play^ loi' a 
feint is only another name for treachery. If I consider myself 
morally justified in taking a man’s life, it is stupid of me* to 
tiy first of all whether he can shoot or fence better than I; 
as, if he can, he will not onl^' have wronged me, but have 
taken my life into the bargain. 

It is Rousseau’s opinion that the jiroper way to avenge an 
insult is, not to figlit a duel with your agressor, but to assas¬ 
sinate him—an opinion, liowever, ^vllich he is cavUious enougli 
c>nlv just to indicate in a mysterious note to one of the l)ooks 
of his Ennle. 'This shows the ])hiloso])her so completely under 
the infliience (jf the mediaeval su]>erstition of knightly honour 
that he considers it justifialile to murd(*r a man who accuses 
yon of lying; wfiilst he must have known that every man, and 
liimself especially, has deserved to liave the lie given liirn 
times witliout number. 


riie jirejudice whicli justifies the killing of your adversary, 
S(j long as it is done in an ojkmi contest and with CMpial eajions, 
obviovjsly looks upon miglit as regally I'iglil, and a duel as tlie 
interference of (jod. d lie Italian wfio, in a lit of rage, falls 
upon his aggressor wherever he finds him, and despatches him 
without any ceremony, acts, at any rate, consisUmtly anti 
naturally: lie may be cbiverer, but lie is not worse, than tlie 


duellist. If you say, I am justified in killing my adversary 
in a duel, liecause he is at the moment dt>ing his best to kill 
me, I can reply that it is your challenge which has placed him 
under the necessity of defendino; himself; and that by mutually 
putting it t)n the ground of self-defence, the combatants art! 
seeking a j)lausible prett‘Xt for ctnumitting murder. 1 should 
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rather iustifv tlie deed by the legal maxim yolenti non fit 
injuria-, because the parties mutually agree to set their life 
upon the issue. This argument may, however, be rebutted 
by showing that the injured party is not injured volens-, because 
it is this tyrannical principle of knightly honour, mth its 
absurd code, which forcibly drags one at least of the com- 
batants before a bloody inqiusition. 


I liave been rather prolix on the subject of knij^htly honour, 
but I had good reasons for being so, because the Augean stable 
of moral and intellectual enormity in this world can be cleaned 
out only with the besom of philosophy. There are two things 
which more than all else serve to make the social arrange¬ 
ments of modern life conipare unfa^oulably with those of 
anticpiity, by giving our ago a gloomy, dark and sinistei aspect, 
from \vhich anticjuity, fresh, natural and, as it w'ei e, in the 
morning of life, is completely free; I mean model n honour 
and modern disease —pciv Jiohilc j —^^hlch ha\e com¬ 
bined to poison all the relations of life, whether public or 
iirivate. The second of this noble ])air extends its influence 
much farther than at first ap]iears to be the case, as being not 
merely a iihysical, but also a moral disease. From the time 


that poisoned arrows have been found in (aq^id’s cpiiver, an 
estran«in«:, hostile, nay, devilisli element has enteied into the 
lelalions of men and w'onuni, like a sinisU'r tliread of fear 
and mistrust in the warp and ^voof of their intercourse; 


indirectly shaking the fouiulations of liuman fello^vship, and 
so more <)r less affectiiiii' the whole tenor of existence. But 
it ^vould l)e beside my ])resent ])urpost‘ to ]uirsue the subject 
furthc^r. 

An influence analogous to this, though ^V{)rking on other 


lines, is exerted by tlie principle of knightlv honour—that 
solemn farce, unknown to the ancient Nvorld, which makes 
mod(‘rn society stiff, gloomy and timid, forcing us to keep the 
strictest w'alch on every word that falls. Nor is this all. The 
])rincipie is a universal iMinotaur; and the goodlv company 
of the sons of noble houses which it demands in vearly tribute, 
comes, not from one country alone, as of old, but from every 
land in Icurojie. It is high time? to make a rc'gular attack upon 
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this foolisli system; and this is ^vllat I am trying to do no\v. 
Would tliat these two monsters of the modern world niio-ht 
disappear before the end of tlie century! 

Let us hope that medicine may be able to iiiid some means 
of preventing tlie one, and tliat, by clearing our ideas, jihilo- 
sophy may put an end to the other; for it is only by clearing 
our ideas tliat the evil can be eradicated. Governments liave 
tried to do so by legislation and failed. 

Still, if the y are really concerned to sujijiress the duelling 
system; and if the small success that lias attended tlieir efforts 
is really due only to their inability to co]ie with the evil, I 
do not mind proposing a law the success of wliich 1 am pre¬ 
pared to guarantee. It will involve no sanguinary measures, 
and can be put into operation without recourse either to the 
scaffold or the gallows, or to imprisonment for life. It is a 
small honux'opathic pilule, with no serious after-effects. If 
any man send or accept a challenge, let the corporal take him 
before the guard house, and there give him, in broad day¬ 
light, twelve strokes with a slick a la diifioisc^ a non-com¬ 
missioned ofiicer or a private to receive six. If a duel has 

actually taken place, the usual criminal jiroceedings shotdd 
be instituted. 

A person with knightly notions might, perhaps, object that, 
if such a punishment were carried out, a man of honour 
would possibly shoot himsell; to which 1 should answer that 
it is better lor a fool like that to shoot himself rather than 
Ollier peojile. However, 1 know vei-y well that governments 
are not really in earnest about putting down duelling. Civil 
olficials, and much more so, officers in the army (exceiit those 
in the higliest ]>ositions), are paid most inadequately for the 
services they perform; and the deficiency is made up by 
honour, wliich is represented by titles and orders, and, in 
general, by the system of lank and distinction. The duel is, 
so to speak, a very serviceable extra-horse for }>eople of rank: 
so they are trained in the knowledge of it at the universities. 
1 he accidents which happen to those who use it make uj) in 
blood for the deficiency of the pay. 


Just to complete the discussion, let me here mention the 
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subject of national honour. It is the honour of a nation as a 
unit in tlie aggregate of nations. And as there is no court to 
appeal to but the court of force; and as every nation must be 
prepared to defend its own interests, the honour of a nation 
consists in establishing the opinion, not only that it may be 
trusted (its credit), but also tliat it is to be feared. An attack 
upon its rights must never be allowed to pass unheeded. It 
is a combination of civic and of knightly honour. 


Section 5. —L a rn c 

Under the heading of place in the estimation of tlie world 
we have pvit Famc\ and this we must now proceed to consider. 

Fame and honour are twins; and twins, too, like Castor and 
Pollux, of whom the one was mortal and the other was not. 
Fame is the undying brother of ejdiemeral honour. I speak, 
of course, of the liighest kind of fame, that is, of fame in tlie 
true and genuine sense of tlie word; for, to be sure, there are 
many sorts of fame, some of winch last but a day. Honour is 
concerned merely with sucli ([ualities as everyone mav be 
expected to show under similar circumstances; fame only wltli 
those which cannot be retpiired of any man. Honour is of 
(jualities wliich everyone has a right to attribute to himself; 
fame only of tliose wliich shoidd be left to others to attrllmte. 
\\ hilst our lionour extends as lar as peojile have knowledge 
of US; fame runs in advance, and makes us known wherever 
it finds its way. Every one can make a claim to honour; very 
lew to lame, as being attainable onl\' in ^'irtue ot extraor<linai'v 
achievements. 

I hese achievements may be of two kinds, either actions or 
U'orksi and so to lame tliere are t\vo paths 0])en. On the ])ath 
of actions, a great lieart is the cliiel recommeiulatlon; on that 
ol works, a great head. Each of the two jtaths has its own 
])eculiar ad\anlages and detriments; and the chief tlifference 
between them is that actions are lleeting, ^vhile ^vorks remain. 
I he inlluence ot an action, be it never so noble, can last but 
a shoi t time; but a work ol genius is a living influence, 
beneficial and ennobling throughout the ages. All that can 
lemain ol actions is a memor's’, aiul that becomes weak and 
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disiigured by time—a matter of indifference to iis, until at 
last it is extinguished altogetherj unless, indeed, history takes 
it up, and presents it, fossilized, to posterity. Works are 
immortal in themselves, and once committed to writing, may 
live for ever. Of Alexander tlie Great we have but the name 
and the record: but Plato and Aristotle, Homer and Horace are 
alive, and as directly at work to-day as they were in their own 
lifetime. I'he P^edaSy and their I^panishads, are still with us; but 
of all contemporaneous actions not a trace has come down to us.^ 
Another disadvantage under which actions labour is that 
they depend u|X)n chance for the possibility of coming into 
existence; and hence, the fame they win does not flow entirely 
from their intrinsic value, but also from the circumstances 
wliich lia])pened to lend them imj)ortance and lustre. Again, 
the fame of actions, if, as in war, they are pvtrely j)ersonal, 
depends upon the testimony of fewer witnesses; and these are 
not always present, and even if present, are not always just 
or unbiased observers. This disadvantage, however, is counter¬ 
balanced by the fact that actions have the advantage of beiin^^ 
of a practical character, and, therefore, within the range of 
general Iniman intelligence ; so that when the facts liave been 
correctly reported, justice is immediately done; unless, indeed, 
the motive underlying the action is not at first properly under¬ 
stood or appreciated. No action can be really understood 
apart from the motive which prompted it. 


' Acconlin;(ly it is a poor toinpliiiu*iit, sotnetiiiies a fasliioiiahle 

one, to trv to pay honour to a work by callin'^ it an action. I’oi a work 
is soinetliin'T <\ssentiallv hi^lier in its nature. An action is always socjtethin" 
based on motive, and, therefore, ira;;inentary and fleeting-—a part, in fact, 
of that Will wliich is the univc^rsal and rjri^inal element in the constitution 
of the wcjrld. liut a <;reat and Jieautiful work )ia,s a pt'rmanent character, 
as hein;j of universal significance, and sprung from the Intellect, wliich 
rises, like a perfume, aJ>ove the faults and follies of the world of ^^'ill, 
riie f anie of a great action has tliis advantage, that it generally starts 
with a loud explosion, so loud, indeed, as to he heard all ovc*r Kuroiie, 
w}ierc*as the fame of a ;^reat work is slow and cjradual in its he"^innin‘^s- 
the noise it makes is at first slight, hut it goes on growing greater, until 
at last, after a hundred years perhaps, it attains its full force; hut then it 
remains, because the works remain, for thousands of yc*ars. But in the 


other case, when the first C'Xplosion is over, the noise it makes grcjws less 
and less, and is heaiti hy fewer and fewer persons; until it ends by the 
action having only a shadowy existence^ in the pages of liistory. 
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It is just tlie contrary witli works. Their inception does not 
depend upon chance/but wliolly and entirely upon their 
author^ and whatever they are in and for themselves, that 
they remain as long as they live. Furthei, theie is a difficulty 
in pi'operlv judging tliem, which becomes all the haider, the 
higlier their character; often there are no persons competent 
to understand the work, and often no unbiased or honest 
critics. I'heir fame, however, does not depend upon one judge 
only; tliey can enter an ajipeal to another. In the case of 
actions, as I have said, it is only their memory which comes 
down to posterity, and then only in the traditional form; but 
works are handed down themselves, and, except when parts 
of them have lieen lost, in the form in which they first 
appeared. In this case theie is no room for any disfigurement 
of the facts; and any circumstances which may have prejudiced 
them in their origin, fall away with the lapse of time. Nay, 
it is often only after tlie lapse of time that the persons really 
competent to judge them ajipear—exceptional critics sitting 
in judgment on exceptional works, and giving tVieir weighty 
verdicts in succession. These collectively form a perfectly just 
appreciation; and tliough there are cases where it has taken 
some hundreds of years to form it, no further lapse of time 
is able to reveise the venlict—so secure and inevitable is the 
fame of a great work. 

Whether autliors ever live to see the dawn of their fame 
dejiends u]ion the chance of circumstances; and the higher 
and more important their works are, the less likelihood there 
is of their doing so. That was an incomparably fine saying of 
Seneca’s, that fame billows meiil as surely as the body casts 
a shadow; sometimes lalling in iront, and sometimes behind. 
And he goes on to remark that though the erny of contcjn- 
poraihcs he shoivfi by'- uniirrsal silc?tce^ there will come those 
u'ho will judge irithout euuuty or favour. From this remark 
it is manifest that even in Seneca’s age there ^vere rascals wlio 
understood the art of suppressing merit by maliciously ignoring 
its existence, and of concealing good work from the public 
in order to favour the bad. It is an art ^xo\\ understood in our 

da^ , too, manifesting itself, both then and llo^v, in an envious 
conspiracy of silence. 
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As a general rule, tlie longer a man’s fame is likely to last, 
the later it will be in comings for all excellent products recpiire 
time for their development. The fame which lasts to posterity 
is like an oak, of very slow' growth; and that \vhich endures 
but a little while, like plants w'hich spring up in a year and 
then die^ whilst false fame is like a fungus, shooting up in 
a night and perishing as soon. 

And why? For this reason: the more a man belongs to 
posterity, in other words, to humanity in general, the more 
of an alien he is to his contemporaries^ since his w'ork is not 
meant for them as such, but only for them in so far as they 
form part of mankind at larger there is none of that familiar 
local colour about his productions wdiich w'oidd apj)eal to them; 
and so what he does, fails of recognition because it is strange. 
People are more likely to appreciate the man who serves the 
circumstances of his own brief hour, or the temper of the 
moment—beloniiinir to it, and livina and dviiifi with it. 

The general history of art and literature shows that the 
highest achievements of the human mind are, as a rule, not 
favourably received at first; but remain in obscurity until they 
win notice from intelligence of a higher order, by wdiose 
influence they are brought into a position wdiich they then 
maintain, in virtue of the authority thus given them. 

If the reason of this should be asked, it will Ije found that 
idtirnately, a man can really understand and a])j)reciate tlnjse 
things only wdiich are of like nature with himself. The dull 
person wdll like what is dull, and the common jierson wdiat 
is common; a man whose ideas are mixed wdll be attracted 
by confusion of thought; and folly wdll apjieal to him who 
has no brains at all; but best of all, a man will like his own 
works, as lieiufr of a character thorono-hlv at one wdth himself, 
d his is a ti’uth as old as Kjiicharmus of fabulous memory: 

GfaviJiaaTou ovScu e<7Tt fte Tcivd’ ovtoj Aeyetr 

Kal dyhducLU avTolarLU avTovs, Kal ook€li* 

KaXu)? 7r€<f>VK€vai' Kal ydp 6 kvoju kvvL 

K<iXXLaTov el/teu (^diverai, Kal fSous 
Uvos o oP'oj KaAAtoTov { ^aroiuj, vs o vi. 

Tbe sense of tbis passage—for it sbould not be lost—is that 
we sliovdd not be ‘'Ui jiidsed if ]>eoj)le arii jileased \^ilh them- 
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selves, and fancy tliat tliey are in good case; for to a dog the 
best thing in the world is a dog; to an ox, an ox; to an ass, 

Tlie strongest arm is unavailing to give impetus to a feather¬ 
weight : for, instead of speeding on its way and hitting its mar - 
with effect, it will soon fall to the ground, having expended 
what little energy was given to it, and ijossessing no mass o 
its own to be the vehicle of momentum. So it is with gieat 
and noble thoughts, nay, with the very masterpieces ot genius, 
w'hen there are none but little, weak, and perverse minds to 
appreciate them—a fact w hich has been deplored by a chorus 
of the wise in all ages. Jesus, the son of Siraclt, for instance, 
declares that He that tcllcth a tale to a fool speaketh to one in 
slumber: when he hath told his tale, he will say, irhat is the 
matter A And Hamlet says, A knavish speech sleeps in a fooVs 
ear?' .And Goethe is of the same opinion, that a dull ear mocks 

at the wisest word, 

Das elucklichste /F ort cs u'ird verhohntf 

fFenn der Ilorer ein Schiefohr isl: 

and afraiii, tliat we sliould not be discouraged if people are 
stupid, for you can make no rings if you throw your stone 

into a marsh: 

Dll ii’irkcsl Tuc/itj ylllcs hh'iht so sliiHipf: 

Sci gutcr Dinge! 

Der Stf’in in SunipJ 
IMai ht kcine Ringc. 

Lichtenberg asks: Jflicn a head and a book come into collision^ 
and one sounds hollow,, is it always the book? And in another 
place: IForks like this are as a mirror: if an ass looks iti^ y'‘ou 
cannot expect an apostle to look out. We should do well to 
remember old (dellert’s fine aiul toucliing lament, that the 
best gifts of all find the fewest admirers, and that most men 
mistake the bad for the good—a daily evil tliat nothing can 
prevent, like a plague which no remedy can cure. There is 
but one lhin<r to be done, thouo;h how difficult!—the foolish 
must become wise—and that they can never be. The value 
of life they never know; they see with the outer eye but never 

' licclesuisticHii xxii. 8, ^ Act IV, sc. ii. 
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with the iiiiiicl, and praise the trivial because the ^ood is 
strange to them: 

Nie kenrien sie den IVcrth der Din^c^ 

Ihr Auge schliessty nicht ihr P er stand; 

Sie lobcn ewig das Gcringe 

// eil sie das Gate nie gekannt. 


To the intellectnal incapacity whichj as Goethe says, fails 
to recognize and appreciate tlie good which exists, innst be 
added something wliicli comes into play every wliere, tlie moral 


baseness of mankind, here taking the form of envy, d'he new 
lame that a man wins raises liim afresh over the heads of his 
fellows, w'ho ai'o lliiis degraded in proportion. All cons])icuous 
merit is obtained at the cost of those wdio ])ossess nonej or, 
as Goethe has it in the IP'cst ostliclicf Divoti^ anotliei*'s j)raise 
is one’s own dej)reciation: 


IPenn u ir Andern Khre gehcn 
yjussen leir arts seihst eniadeln. 


^Ve see, then, how it is that, whatever be the form wliich 
excellence takes, mediocrity, the common k^t of bv far the 
greatest number, is leagued against it in a consj)iracy to resist, 
and if possible, to su])press it. d'lie j)ass-w^ord of this league is 
^7 has le meritc. Nay more; those who liave done something 
themselves, and enjoy a certain amount of fame, do not care 
about the apjjearance of a ne^v rej)utalion, because its success 
is apt to throw theirs into tlie shade. Hence, (joethe declares 
that if we had to dejiend for our life uj)on the favour of others, 


w’e sliould never have lived at all; from their desire to appear 
important themselves, peoj)le gladly ignore our very existence: 


lidtle iidt gezauder t zn leerden. 

Bis man rnir^s Behen gegiinnt, 

left ware noch nicht auj ISrderi, 

fP ie ihr hegreijen konnt 

U'enri ihr seht, wie sie sich geberden, 

Die^ urn it was eii scheinen^ 

jSIich gerne rnbehten verneine. 


Honour, on tlie contrary, generally meets with fair appre¬ 
ciation, and is not exposed to the onslaught of envy; nay, every 
nian is credited wdth the possession of it until the contrary 
IS proved. But fame lias to be won in des])ite of envy, and the 


rsiiii's; Arthur Schof-cututurr 
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tribunal which awards the laurel is composed of judges biased 
ao^ainst the applicant from the very first. Honour is something 
wdiich we are able and ready to sliare with everyone^ fame 
suffers encroachment and is rendered more unattainable in 
proportion as more people come by it. Further, the difliculty 
of winning fame by any given work stands in inverse ratio to 
the number of people who are likely to read it; and hence 
it is so much harder to become famous as the author of a 
learned work tlian as a writer who aspires only to amuse. It 
is hardest of all in the case of philosophical works, because the 
result at which they aim is rather vague, and, at the same 
time, useless from a material point of view. They appeal 
chieily to readers who are working on the same lines them¬ 
selves. 

It is clear, then, from what I liave said as to the difficulty 
of ^vi^nillg lame, that those ^vho labour, not out of love for 
their suliject, nor from pleasure in pursuing it, but under the 
stimulus of ambition, rarely or never leave mankind a legacy 
of immoiTal works. The man who seeks to do what is good 
and genuine, must avoid what is bad, and be ready to defy 
the opinions of the mob, nay, even to despise it and its mis- 
leaders. Hence the truth of the remark (especially insisted 
upon by Osorius dc GVorm), that fame shuns those who seek 
it, and seeks those who shun it; for the one adapt themselves 
to the taste t)f their contemporaries, and the others work in 
defiance of it. 

But, difficult though it he to ac([uii'e fame, it is an easy 
thing to keej) it when once ac(phred. Here, again, lame is in 
diiect opposition to honour, with which everyone is presum¬ 
ably lo 1)0 accredited. Honour has not to be won; it must only 
not 1)0 lo>l. But there lies tlie difficidty! For by a single un¬ 
worthy action, it is gone irretrievably. Ihit fame, in the proper 
sense of the \vord, can never disappear; for the action or w'ork 
by which it wms actpiired can never be undone; and fame 
attaches to its author, even though he does nothing to deserve 
it anew. The fame wdiich vanishes, or is outlived, proves itself 
thereby to have been spurious, in other words, unmerited, 
and due to a momentary over-estimate of a man’s work; not 
to s})eak of the kind of fame which Hegel enjoyed, and wdiich 
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Lichtenberg describes as trumpeted forth by a clique of adnii?- 
ing undergraduates—the resounding echo of empty heads—sucJi 
a fame as will make posterity smile when it lights upon a 
grotesque architecture of words^ a fine nest with the birds long 
ago Jlown^ it will knock at the door of this decayed structure 
of coiwentionalities and find it utterly empty—not even a trace 
of thought there to invite the passer-by', 

"I'lie trutli is that fame means notiiing but wdiat a man is 
in comparison with otliers. It is essentially relative in cliaracterj 
and thei'efore only indirectly valuable; for it vanishes the 
moment other people become w hat the famous man is. Abso¬ 
lute value can be predicated only of Avhat a man possesses 
under any and all circumstances—here, what a man is directly 
and in himself.’ It is the possession of a great heart or a great 
head, and not the mere fame of it, which is worth having, and 
conducive to happiness. Not fame, but that which deserves 
to be famous, is what a man should hold in esteem. Tliis is, 
as it were, the true underlying substance, and fame is onlv 
an accident, affecting its subject chielly as a kind of external 
symptom, which serves to confirm his own opinion of himself. 
Light is not visible unless it meets with something to reOect 
it; and talent is sure of itself only when its fame is noised 
abroad. But lame is not a certain syin})tom of merit; because 
you can have the one without the otlier; or, as Lessing nicely 
puts it. Some people obtain fame, and others deserve it. 

It would be a miserable existence which should jnake its 
value or want of value dej^end upon \Yhat other peo])le think; 
but such would be the life of a hero or a genius if its worth 
consisted in lame, that is, in the aj>plause of tlie world. Every 
man lives and exists on Ins own account, and, therefore, mainly 
in and for himself; and wliat lie is and the whole manner 
of his be ing concern himself more than anyone else; so if he 
is not worth much in this respect, he cannot be worth much 
otherwise. The idea which other peo])le form of his existence 
is something secondary, derivative, exposed to all the chances 
of fate, and in tlie end affecting him but very indirectly. 
Besides, other people’s heads are a wo'etched place to be the 
home of a man’s true happiness—a fanciful happiness perhaps, 
but not a real one. 
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And what a mixed company inliabits the Temple of Univei‘- 
sal Fame—generals, ministers, charlatans, jugglers, dancers, 
singers, millionaires and Jews! It is a temple in which more 
sincere recognition, more genuine esteem, is given to the 
several excellences ot such folk, than to superiority of mind, 
even of a high order, which obtains from the great majority 

only a verbal acknowledgment. 

From the point of view of human happiness, fame is, surely, 
nothing but a very rare and delicate morsel for the appetite 
that feeds on pride and vanity—an appetite which, however 
carefully concealed, exists to an immoderate degree in every 
man, and is, perliaps, strongest of all in those who set their 
hearts on becoming famous at any cost. Such people generally 
have to wait some time in uncertainty as to their own value, 
before the opportunity comes which will put it to the proof 
and let other people see what they are made of; but until 
then, they feel as if they were suffering secret injustice.^ 

But, as I explained at tlie beginning of this chapter, an 
unreasonable value is set upon other jieople’s opinion, and one 
quite disproportionate to its real wortli. Hobbes has some 
strong remarks on this subject; and no doubt he is quite right. 
IMcntal pleasure, he writes, arid ecstasy of any kind, arise when, 
on comparing; ourselves with others, we come to the conclusion 
then wc may' think well of ourselves. So we can easily under¬ 
stand the great value which is always attached to fame, as 
worth any sacrifices if there is the sliglitest hope of attaining it. 

luiTTu? IS the sjmr that the. clear spirit doth raise 
{That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn {Iclights and live laborious days.^ 


And again: 

}low hard it is to climb 

The heights where Fame's proud temple shines afar! 

\'\e can thus understand liow it is that the vainest people 

' Onr firoatost pleasure consists ii\ J)cin" athnired; hut those who tidnaire 
iis, even it they liave every retTson to do so, are slow to express their 
sentiments. Hence he is tlie Jiaj)piest man who, no matter how, manages 
sincerely to tidmire hiinsidi—so long as other people leave him alone. 

^ rvlilton, Fycidiis. 
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in the world are always talking about la gloire^ with the most 
implicit faith in it as a stimulus to great actions and great 
works. But there can be no doubt that fame is somethinn 
secondary in its character, a mere echo or rellection—as it 
were, a shadow or symptom—of merit; and, in any case, what 
excites admiration must be of more value than the admiration 
itself. The truth is tliat a man is made hap}>y, not bv fame, 
but by that which brings him fame, by his merits, or to s])eak 
more correctly, b}' the disposition and capacity from wliich 
his merits proceed, whether they be moral or intellectual. The 
best side of a man’s nature must of necessity be more impor¬ 
tant for him than for anyone else: the rellection of it, the 
oj)iiiion which exists in the heads of others, is a matter that 
can affect him only in a very subordinate degree. He who 
deserves fame without getting it jiossesses by far the more 
imj)ortant element of happiness, which slioidd console him 
lor the loss of the other. It is not that a man is thought to be 
great by masses of incompetent and often infatuated })eople, 
but tliat he really is great, which should move us to envy 
his ]xjsition; and his hapj)iness lies, not in the fact that 
jjosterlty will hear of him, but that he is the creator of 
tlioughts woi thy to be treasuied up and studied for hundreds 
of years. 


ir 


Besides, if a man has done this, he j)ossesses som(*thin 
which cannot be wrested from him; and, unlike faint', it is 
a possession dejiendent entirely upon himself. If admiration 
were his cliitd aim, there would be notliing in liim to admire, 
lliis is just what hajipens in tlie case of false, that is, un¬ 
merited, fame; for its recipient lives ujion it without actually 
possessing tlie solid substratum of which fame is the outward 
and visible sign. False fame must often jiut its possessoi* out 
of conceit with himself; for the time may come \vln*n, in 
s])ite of the illusions boi’ii of self-love, lie will feel (lidtlv on 
the heights which he was never meant to climl>, or look upon 
himself as sjiurious coin; and in the anguish of threatened 
discovery and well-merited degradation, he will read the 
sentence of posterity on the foreheads of the wise—-like a man 
who ONves his projierty to a forged will. 

J he truest lame, tlie fame tiiat comes after death, is never 
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heard of by its recipient; and yet he is called a happy man. 
His happiness lay both in the possession of those great qualities 
which won him fame, and in the opportunity that was granted 
him of developing them—^the leisure he had to act as he 
pleased, to dedicate himself to his favourite pursuits. It is 
only work done from the heart that ever gains the laurel. 
Greatness of soul, or wealth of intellect, is what makes a 
man happy—intellect, such as, when stamped on its produc¬ 
tions, will receive the admiration of centuries to come— 
thoughts which made him happy at the time, and will in 
their turn be a source of study and delight to the noblest 
minds of the most remote posterity. Ihe value oi posthumous 
fame lies in deserving it; and this is its own reward. AVhether 
works destined to fame attain it in the lifetime of their author 


is a chance affair, of no very great importance, bor tlie average 
man has no critical power*of his own, and is absolutely in¬ 
capable of appreciating the difliculty oi a great work. People 
are always swayed by authority; and where fame is whde- 
s})read, it means that ninety-nine ovit of a hundred take it 
on faith alone. If a man is famed far and wide in his own 
lifetime, he will, if he is wise, not set too much value upon 
it, because it is no more than the echo of a few voices, which 
tlie chance of a day has touched in his favour. 


Would a musician feel tiatlered by the loud applause of an 
audience if he knew that they were nearly all dead, and that, 
to conceal their iniirmity, they set to work to clap vigorously 
as soon as ever they saw one or two persons applauding? And 
\vhat would he say if lie got to know that those one or two 
]iersons had often taken bribes to secure the loudest applause 
for the jxiorest player! 

It is easy to see why coiitenqiorary praise so seldom deve¬ 
lops into posthumous fame. D’Alembert, in an extremely 
line descrij)lion ot the temj)le of literary fame, remarks that 
the sanctuary ot the temple is inhabited by the great dead, 
who during their lile had no ])lace tliere, and by a very few 
living persons, who are nearly all ejected on their death. Let 
me remark, in passing, that to erect a monument to a man 
ill his lifetime is as much as declaring that posterity is not 
to be trusted in its judgment of him. If a man does happen 
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to see his own true fame, it can very rarely be before he is 
old, though there have been artists and musicians who liave 
been exceptions to this rule, but very few pliilosophers. Tliis 
is confirmed by the portraits of people celebrated bv their 
works5 for most of them are taken only after their subjects 
have attained celebrity, generally depicting them as old and 
grey; more especially if philosophy has been tlie work of tiieir 
lives. From a eudaemonistic standpoint, this is a very ])roper 
arrangement; as fame and youth are too mucli for a mortal 
at one and tlie same time. Life is sucli a poor business that 
the strictest economy must be exercised in its good things. 
Youth has enough and to spare in itself, and must rest content 
witli wliat it lias. But when the delights and joys of life fall 
away in old age, as the leaves from a tree in autumn, fame 
buds forth opportunely, like a plant that is green in winter. 
Fame is, as it were, the fruit that must grow all the summer 
befoie it can be enjoyed at Yule. There is no greater con¬ 
solation in age than tlie feeling of having put the whole force 
ol one’s youth into works which still remain young. 

Finally, let us examine a little more closely the kinds of 
fame whicli attach to various intellectual pursuits; for it is 
with fame of this sort that my remarks are more immediately 
concerned. 


I think it may be said broadly that the intellectual su])erioi‘ity 
it denotes consists in forming theories, that is, new combina¬ 
tions oi certain facts, d'hese facts may be of veiw different 
kinds; but the better they are known, and the more they 
come within everyday experience, the greater and wider will 
be the fame which is to be won bv theorizing aljout them. 
For instance, if the facts in cpiestion are numbers or lines or 
special branches of science, such as physics, zoology, botany, 
anatomy, or corrupt passages in ancient authors, or un¬ 
decipherable inscri])tions, written, it may be, in some unkiKJwn 
alphabet, or obscure points in history; the kind of fame which 
niay be obtained by correctly manipulating such facts wilt not 
extend much beyond those who make a study of them—a 
small number of persons, most of whom live retired lives and 
are envious of others who become famous in their special 
branch of knowledge. 
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But if the facts be such as are known to everyone, for 
example, the fundamental characteristics of the human mind 
or the human heart, which are shared by all alike, or the 
great physical agencies which are constantly in operation before 
our eyes, or the general course of natural laws, the kind of 
fame which is to be won by spreading the light of a new and 
manifestly true theory in regard to them, is such as in time 
will extend almost all over the civilized world: for if the facts 
be such as eveiwone can grasp, the theory also will be generally 
intelligible. But the extent of the fame will depend upon the 
difficulties overcome; and the more generally known the facts 
are, the harder it will be to form a theory that shall be both 
new and true; because a great many heads will have been 
occupied witli them, and there will be little or no possibility 
of saving anythin^! that lias not been said before. 

On the other hand, facts wliich are not accessible to every¬ 
body, and can be got at only after much difficulty and labour, 
neai'ly always admit of new combinations and theories: so that, 
if sound \mderstanding and judgment are brought to bear 
\ipon them—qualities which do not involve very high intel¬ 
lectual ])ower—a man may easil}* be so fortunate as to light 
upon some new theoiy in regard to them which shall be also 
true. But fame won on such paths does not extend much 
beyond those who possess a knowledge of the facts in question. 
To solve ])roblems of this sort, requires, no doubt, a great deal 
of study and labour, if only to get at the facts; whilst on the 
path where the greatest and most Avidespread fame is to be 
won, the facts may be grasped without any labour at all. But 
just in prt)])ortion as less labour is necessary, more talent or 

v*’ 

genius is re(iuired; and between such (pialities and the drud¬ 
gery ot research no comparison is possible, in respect either 
of theii' intrinsic vahie, or of tlie estimation in which they 
are held. 

And so ])eople wlio feel that th(‘y ]X)ssess solid intellectual 
capacity atid a sound judgment, and yet cannot claim the 
highest menial powers, should not be afraid of laborious study; 
loi h^ its aid they may work themselves above the great mob 
ol humanity ho have the facts constantly before their eyes, 
and leach those secludcHl spots \^'hlch are accessible to learned 
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toil. For this is a sphere where tliere are inlinitely fewer rivals, 
and a man of only moderate capacity may soon find an opj)or- 
tunity of proclaiming a theory that shall be both new and 
true^ nay, the merit of his discovery will partly lest u])on the 
dilficulty oi coming' at the tacts. Hut applatise Ironi one's 
fellow-students, who are the only persons with a knowledge* 
of the subject, sounds very faint to the far-off multitude. And 
if we follow up this sort of fame far enough, we shall at last 
come to a point where facts very difficult to get at are in 
theriiselves sulficient to lay a foundation of fame, without anv 
necessity for forming a theory—travels, for instance, in remote 
and little-known countries, which make a man famous bv 
what he has seen, not by what lie lias thought. The great 
advantage of this kind of fame is that to relate what one has 
seen, is much easier than to impart one’s thoughts, and ])eople 
are apt to understand descriptions better than ideas, reading 
the one more readily than the other: for, as Asmus savs: 

/1 orw goes forOi a~voy'agitig 

lie /las a tale to tell. 

And yet, for all that, a personal actpiaintance with celebrated 
travellers often reminds us of a line from Horace—new sceiK"^ 
do not always mean new ideas— 

CoeluTu non anirnnrn mutant (/ui tt'uns mare currunt.^ 

Hut it a man linds himself in possession of gieat mental 
faculties, such as alone should venture on the solution of the 
hardest of all problems—those which concern natui'e as a whole 
and liumanity in its widest range, ho will do well to extend 
his view ecpially in all directions, without ever straying loo 
fai’ amid the intricacies of various by-paths, or invading regions 
little known5 in other words, without occupying liiniseif with 
special branches of knowledge, to say nothing of tlieir petty 
iletails. 'Fhere is no necessity for him to seek out sufijects 
difhcult of access, in order to escajie a crowd of rivals^ th(,‘ 
common objects of life will give him material for new theories 
at once serious and true; and the service he renders will be 
apjireciated by all those—and they form a great part of man- 

> Epist., 1, li. 






the wisdom of life 

kind—^vl.o know the facts of which he treaU. What a vast 
distinction there is bet%Neen students of piiysics, chemistry, 
anatomy, mineralogy, zoology, philology', history, and the men 
who deal with the great facts of human life, the poet and the 

philosopher! 


END OF THE FIRST PART 
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INTRODUCTION 


If my object in lliese pages were to present a complete scheme 
of counsels and maxims for the guidance of life, I should have 
to repeat tlie numerous rules—some of tliern exxellent—wliich 
have been drawn up by thinkers of all aj 2 ;es, from Tlieognis 
and Solomon^ down to La Rochefoucauld; and, in so doing, 
I should inevitably entail upon the reader a vast amount of 
well-worn commonplace. But the fact is that in this work I 
make still less claim to exhaust my suViject than in any other 
of my writings. 

An author wlio makes no claims to completeness must also, 
in a great measure, abandon any attempt at systematic arrange¬ 
ment. For his double loss in this respect, the reader may con¬ 
sole liimself by reflecting that a complete and systematic 
treatment of such a subject as the guidance of life could hardly 
fail to be a ver}^ wearisome business. I have simply put down 
those of my thoughts which appear to he wortli communi¬ 
cating—thoughts whicli, as far as I know, have not be€-*n 
uttered, or, at any rate, not just in the same form, by any 
one else; so that my remarks may be taken as a sup])lement 
to what has been already achieved in the immense field. 

However, by way of introducing some sort of order into the 
great variety of matters upon whicli advice will lie given in 
the following pages, I shall distribute what I have to say under 
the following heads: (1) general rules; (2) our relation to our¬ 
selves; (5) our relation to others; and finally, (1) rules ^vhich 
concern our manner of life and our worldly circumstances. I 
shall conclude with some remarks on the chan«:es which the 
various periods of life produce in us. 

* I refer to the prov’orJjs and maxims ascribed in the Old Testament to 
the bin" of tliat name 
















CHAPTER I 


GENERAL RULES 


§ 1. The first and foremost rule for the wise conduct of 
life seems to me to be contained in a view to wliich Aristotle 
parenthetically refers in the A^ichornacfiean Ethics:^ 6& cf>p6i/tij.o<^ 
TO aXvTTou ou TO oi', as it mav he rendered, Noi 

pleasure^ but freedom from pain, is what the wise man unit aim at . 

The truth of this remark turns upon the negative character 
of happiness—the fact that pleitsure is only the negation of 
pain, and that pain is the positive elen^ent in life. Though L 
have given a detailed proof of this proposition in niy chief 
work,- I may supply one more illustration of it here, drawn 
from a circumstance of daily occurrence. Suppose that, with 
the exception of some sore or painful spot, we are ])hysically 
in a sound and healthy condition: the pairt of this one spot 
will completely absorb our attention, causing us to lose tiie 
sense of general well-being, and destroying all our comfort 
in life. In the same way, when all our affairs but one turn 
out as we wish, the sitigle instance in which ovir aims are 
frustrated is a constant trovible to us, even though it he some¬ 
thing (piite trivial. \Vc think a great deal about it, and very 
little about tliose other and more impoi'tant matters in ^\llich 
we have l)een successf\d. In both these cases what has met 
with resistance is the will‘d in the one case, as it is oi)jectllied 
in the organism, in the other, as it presents itself in the 
struggle of life^ and in both, it is ])lain that tiie satisfaction 
of the will consists in nothing else than it meets wit It no 
resistance. It is, therefore, a satisfaction which is not tlirectly 
felt^ at most, we can become* conscious of it only when we 
reflect upon our condition. But that which checks or arrests 

’ VTT, ftl). 12. - tVelt ah Ihille itruf EnrsfrllunL', lA. I, p. ')8. 
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the will is something positive: it proclaims its own presence. 
All ])leas\ire consists m merely removing this check in otliei 
words, in fi'eeing ns from its action^ and lienee pleasme is a 

>tate which can never last very long. 

This is the true basis of the above excellent rule quoted 
from Aristotle, ^vhich bids us direct our aim, not towards 
securing what is pleasurable and agreeable in life, but towards 
avoiding, as far as jiossible, its innumerable evils. If this were 
not the liglit course to take, that saying of Voltaire’s, Happi- 
ficss IS }}\U n dvcoiii Gfid sot roiv is i ccd^ ^vould be as false as it 
is, in fact, true. A man who desires to make up the book of 
liis life and determine where the balance of happiness lies, 
must put down in his accounts, not the pleasures which he 
has enjoved, but the evils which he has escaped. That is the 
true method of eudacinonology^ for all eudannonology must 
begin by recognizing that its very name is a eiqihetnism, and 
that to live luipjnly only means to live less iinhappily —to live 
a tolerable life. 1 here is no doubt that life is given us, not 
to 1)0 enjoyed, but to be overcome—to be got over. There are 
nuinei'ous expressions illustrating this—such as delete vitarn^ 
vU(t dcfiaiiii^ or in Italian, si sc(imj)a cosii or in German, man 
muss siiclien durcliziikornmeti; er ivird schon durch die Welt 
koimneu^ and so on. In old age it is indeetl a consolation to 
think that the work oi life is over and done with. I lie happiest 
lot is not to have expeidenced the keenest delights or the 


greatest ])]easures, but to have brought life to a close without 
any very great ])ain, l)odily or mental, "lo measure the happi¬ 
ness of a life by its delights or pleasures, is to apply a false 
standard, for ])leasures are and lemain something negativej 
that they ])roduce happiness is a delusion, cherished by envy 
to it'> o\^ 11 jiunishment. Pain is felt to be something positive, 
and hence its absence is the true standard of happiness. And 
if, o^ ei and abo^e freedom from pain, tliere is also an absence 
of 1)01 edom, the essential conditions of earthly happiness are 
attained; for all else is cliima^rical. 


It ^olIo\^s fiom this that a man shoidd never try to purchase 
pleasuic at the cost of jiain, or even at tlie risk of incurring 
itf to do so i^ to pay \\hat is ])0sitive and real for \vhat is 
negati\t and lllusoi>: uhile there is a net profit in sacrificing 
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pleasure for the sake of avoiding pain. In eitlier case it is a 
matter of indifference wliether the pain follows the pleasure 
or precedes it. While it is a complete inversion of the natural 
order to try and turn this scene of misery into a g;arden of 
pleasure, to aim at joy and pleasure ratlier than at the greatest 
possible freedom from pain—and ^et how many do it!—there 
is some wisdom in taking a gloomy view, in looking upon the 
world as a kind of Hell, and in confining one’s efforts to 
securing a little room that sliall not he exposed to the fire. 
The fool rushes after tlie pleasures of life and finds himself 
their dupe5 the wise man avoids its evils^ and even if, not¬ 
withstanding his precautions, he falls into misfortune, that 
is the fault of late, not of his own lolly. As far as lie is success¬ 


ful in his endeavours, he cannot bo said to have lived a life 
of illusion5 lor the evils which he shuns are very real. Hven 
il lie goes too far out of his way to avoid evils, and makes 
an unnecessary sacrifice ol jileasure, he is, in reality, not tlie 
worse of! for that; for all jileasures are chimaGrical, and to 
mourn for having lost any of tliem is a frivolous, and even 
ridiculous proceeding. 

The failure to recognize this truth—a failure promoted by 
optimistic ideas—is the source ol much unhappiness. In 
moments free from jiain, our restless wishes present, as it 
were in a minor, the image of a happiness that has no counter¬ 


part in reality, seducing us to follow it; in doing so we bring 
pain upon ourselves, and tliat is something undeniably real. 
Afterwards we come to look with regret uj)on tiiat lost state 
of painlessness; it is a [)aiadise which we have gambled away; 
it is no longer with us, and we long in vain to undo what 
has been done. One might well fancy that tliese visions of 
wishes lullilled were tlie work ol some e\il spirit, conjured 
up in order to entice us away from that jiainless state which 
forms our higliest ha])piness. 

A careless youth may think that the world is meant to be 
enjoyed, as tliougli it were the abode of some real or positive 
happiness, which only those fail to attain who are not clever 
enough to overcome the dilhcidties that he in the wav. This 
false notion takes a stronger hold on him when lie comes to 
read poetry and romance, and to be deceived bv outward show 
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_the hypocrisy that characterizes the world from beginning 

to end; on which I shall have something to say presently. The 
result is that his life is the more or less deliberate pursuit of 
positive happiness; and happiness he takes to be equivalent 
to a series of definite pleasures. In seeking for these pleasures he 
encounters danger—a fact which should not be foi gotten. He 
hunts for game that does not exist; and so he ends by suffering 
some very real and positive misfortune—pain, distress, sick¬ 
ness, loss, care, poverty, shame, and all the thousand ills of life. 
Too late he discovers the trick that has been played upon him. 

But if the rule I have mentioned is observed, and a plan 
of life is adopted which proceeds by avoiding pain—in other 
words, by taking measures of precaution against want, sick¬ 
ness, and distress in all its forms, the aim is a real one, and 
something may be achieved which will be great in proportion 
as the plan is not disturbed by striving after the chimaera of 
positive happiness. This agrees with the opinion expressed by 
Goethe in the Elective ylffinities^ and there put into the mouth 
of Mittler—the man who is always trying to make other 
])eo])le hapj>y; I'o desire to get rid of an evil is a definite object, 
hut to desi/ e a better foi tune than one has is blind folly. The 
same trutli is contained in that fine French proverb: le mieux 
est Vennenn du bicn —leave well alone. And, as I hav'e remarked 
in my chief work,^ this is the leading thought underlying the 
philosojdiical system of the Cynics. For wdiat was it led the 
Cynics to rejiudiate jileasure in every form, if it was not the 
fact tliat pain is, in a greater or less degree, always bound up 
with }>leasui'e? I'o go out of the w^ay of pain seemed to them 
so mucii easier llian to secure ])leasure. Uee[)ly impressed as 
they were by the negative nature of pleasure and the positive 
nature ot pain, they consistently devoted all their efforts to 
the avoidance of pain. 'I'he lirst step to that end was, in their 
ojnnion, a complete and deliberate repudiation of pleasure, 
as something which served only to entrap the victim in order 
that he might be delivered over to pain. 

e are all born, as Schiller says, in Arcadia. In other words, 
we come into the w^orld lidl of clainis to happiness and 
pleasure, and w'e cherish the fond hope of making them good. 

^ U\'ll a Is U’iilc und bk. II, ch. If). 
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But, as a rule, Fate soon teaches us, in a rough and ready 
way, that we really possess nothing at all, but that everything 
in tlie world is at its command, in virtue of an unassailable 
right, not only to all we have or acquire, to wife or child, 
but even to our very limbs, our arms, legs, eyes and ears, 
nay, even to the nose in the middle of our face. And in any 
case, after some little time, we learn by experience that 
happiness and pleasure are a fata morgaaa^ which, visible 
from afar, vanish as we approach^ that, on the other hand, 
suffering and pain are a reality, which makes its presence felt 
without any intermediary, and for its effect, stands in no need 
of illusion or the play of false hope. 

If the teaching of experience bears fruit in us, we soon give 
up the pursuit of pleasure and happiness, and think much 
more about making ourselves secure against the attacks of pain 
and suffering. W e see that the best the wor Id 1 las to offer is 
an existence free from pain—a quiet, tolerable lite^ and we 
confine our claims to this, as to something we can more surely 
hope to achieve. For the safest way of not being very miser¬ 
able is not to expect to be very happy. Merck, the friend of 
Goethe’s youth, was conscious of this truth when he wrote: 
It is wretched the way people have of setting up a claim to 
happiness—and that^ too^ in a measure corresponding with their 
desires—that ruins everything in this world. A man will make 
progress if he can get rid of this claim., and desire nothing hut 
what he sees before him.^ Accordingly it is advisable to j)ut very 
moderate limits upon our ex}>ectations of pleasure*, ])ossessions, 
rank, honour and so on^ beca\ise it is just this striving aiui 
struggling to be happy, to dazzle the world, to lead a lile fidl 
of pleasure, wliich entail great misfortune. It is prudent and 
wise, I say, to reduce one’s claims, if ojdy foi‘ the reason that 
it is extremely easy to be very unhapj)y; ^vhile to be very 
happy is not indeed difficidt, but ejuite impossible. With justice 
sings the poet of life’s wisdom: 

Aiircani (fuisfjuis rncdiorritalein 

Dili git, tutwi caret ohsolcti 

Sordihus tccli, caret intnclenda 
Sot)rins aula. 


* Rot tori to nrtd f rom !Vlerrk. 
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Sarvius vcntis agitatur irigens 
Pinus: et celsce graviori casu 
Decidunt turres; feriuntquc surnmod 
Fulgura montes.^ 


—the golden mean is best—to live free from the squalor of 
a mean abode, and yet not be a mark for envy. Tt is the tall 
pine which is cruelly shaken by the ^vind, and tlie lofty towers 
that fall so heavilyj the highest summits that are struck in the 
storm. 

He who has taken to heart the teaching of my philosophy 
—who knows, therefore, that our whole existence is something 
whicli had better not have been, and that to disown and 
disclaim it is the highest wisdom—lie will have no great 
expectations from anything or any condition in life: he will 
spend passion upon nothing in the world, nor lament over¬ 
much if he fails in any of liis undertakings. He will feel the 
deej) truth of what Plato*'^ says: oeVe Tt tCjv olvOpojttIvujv d^toi^ 
6v fxcydXy]? oTTovSrjg —nothing in human affairs is worth any 
great anxiety; or, as the Persian poet has it, 


Though jrom thy grasp all irorldly things should flee ^ 
(jt'icvc not Jor them, joe they are Jiothtng worth: 

. hid though a world in thy possession he, 

Joy' not, Jor u orthlcss are the things of earth. 

Since to that hetter world 'tis gii'en to thee 

'To pass, sf)eed on, for this is nothing worth J 


I he clind obstacle to oui' arriving at these salutary views 
i^ that h>p()ciis\ of the world lo \vliich 1 have already alluded 
-an hyj)oc,i is% iNhich should be early revealed to the young. 
Most of (he glories of the world are mere outward show, like 
the scenes on a stage: there is nothing real about them. Ships 
festooned and hung with pennants, firing of cannon, illumina¬ 
tions, beating of drums and blowing of trumpets, shouting 
and aj)]>lau(ling these tiie all th(‘ outwartl sign, the pretence 
am suggestion as it were the hieroglyphic—of joy: but just 
t K H, j(u i,s, as a i ule, not to be found; it is the only guest 


' Iloracf, Odi's^ II, x. 

^ / runslutor s Totr. —From tlu* Anva'r-i Suliat 
-IxMnir the Fersian version of tlu* Fal)Ios of lii- 
I'.astwick. rh. iii. Stoiy vi, p. 289. 


^ IKcpuhlic, X. G04. 
— riio Lights of tjanopiis 
)ai. I'ranslatctl ))y E. B. 
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who has declined to be present at the festival. Where this 
guest may really be toundj he comes generally witlioul invi¬ 
tation^ he is not lorinally announced, Ijiit slij^s in ([uietly by 
himself sans Jaqori'^ often making his appearance under the 
most unimportant and trivial circumstances, and in the com¬ 


monest company—anywhere, in short, but where the society 
is brilliant and distinguished. Joy is like the gold in the 
Australian mines—-found only now and tlien, as it were, by 
the caprice of cliance, and according to no rule or la^v; oftenest 
in very little grains, and very seldom in lieajis. All that 
outward show wliich I have described, is only an attempt to 
make people believe that it is rea lly joy Nvhich has come to the 
festival^ and to produce tliis impression upon the sjiectators 
is, in fact, the whole object of it. 

With mourning it is just the same. That long funeral pro¬ 
cession, moving up so slowly^ ho^v nielancholv it looks! wliat 
an endless row of carriages! But look into them—they are all 
empty^ tlie coachmen of the ^vhoIe town are the sole escort 


the dead man lias to liis grave. lflo(|uent ])icture ot the iriend- 
ship and esteem of the ^vorld! This is the falsehood, the hollow¬ 
ness, the hypocrisy of human affairs. 

Take another example—a roomful of guests in full dress, 
being received with great ceremony. You could almost believe 
that this is a noble and distinguished conijiany; but, as a matler 
of fact, it is compulsion, jiain and boredom who are llie reiil 
guests, for ^vhere many are invited, it is a labble—-even if 
they all \vear stars. Really good society is evervNvheie of 
necessity very small. Jn brilliant festivals and noisv entertain- 
ments, there is always, at bottom, a sense of emptiness ])re- 
valent. A false tone is there: such gatherings are in strange 
contrast with tlie misery and barrenness of our existence. The 
contrast brings the true condition into greatei* relief. Still, 
these gatherings are effecti\e fi*om tlie outsid(;^ and that is 
just their purjiose. Chamfort^ makes tlie e.xcellent remark that 
society—les ccrcles^ les sohnis^ ce (ju^on apelle le niondc —is like, 


^ 'rransiator's —Nicholas “ 

cellancous writer, whose brilliant 
^'pi^raininatic force, couijled with 


t^iiainlbrt” (1741—9 f), a f retich 
conversation, power of sarcasm, 
an extraordinary career, reiulei 


mis- 
a nd 
hi M l 


one of tlic most interesting ancl remarkable men of his time. ScliopenhaiH’r 
undoubtedly owed much to this writer, to wliom he constantiv refers. 
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a miserable play, or a bad opera, without any interest in itself 
but supported for a time by mechanical aid, costumes and 

scenery. r i i i v' 

And so, too, with academies and chairs of philosoph}. lou 

have a kind of si^n-board hung out to show the apparent 
abode of wisdoftr. but wisdom is another guest who declines 
the invitation; she is to be found elsewhere. Ihe chiming of 
bells, ecclesiastical millinery, attitudes of devotion, insane 
antics—these are the pretence, the false show of piety. And 
so on. Il very tiling in llu* world is like a hollow nut; theie is 
little kernel anywhere, and when it does exist, it is still more 
I'are to find it in the shell. \ou may look tor it elsewheie, and 

find it, as a rule, only by chance. 

^ 2. To estimate a maids condition in regard to happiness, 
it is necessary to ask, not what things please him, but what 
things ti'ouble him: and the more trivdal things are in them¬ 
selves, the happier the man will be. lo be irritated by trifles, 
a man must be well off; for in misfortune ti iiles are unfelt. 

§ 5. Care should be taken not to build the happiness of 
life ujion a broad foundation —not to recpiire a great many 
things in older to be happy. For happiness on such a founda¬ 
tion is the most easily undermined; it offers many more oppor- 
lunitit‘S for accidents; anti accidents are always happenings, 
riie architecture of liapjiiness lolltiws a ])lan in this respect 
iust th(' opjiosite of that ailopted in every other case, where 
th(‘ tiroadesi fouiulatioii offers the irreatest security. Accord- 
ingly, lo reduce your claims to I lie lowest possible degree, in 
comjiaristin with your means—^of whatever kind these may 
be—is the buri'st wav of avoiding extreme misfortune. 

'1 o make ('xteiisive ]>reparations for life—no matter what 
lorm they mav lake—is one of the iireatest and commonest 
ol lollies. Sucli jireparations presupjiose, in the first place, a 
long lilt*, the lull anti ctnnplele term t)f years appointed to 
niaii^—anti how lew reach it! and even if it be reached, it is 
still too short lor all the jilans that have been made; for to 
carry them tint rt‘t|uii'es mtire lime than was thought necessary 
at tht‘ beginning. And then how many mischances and ob- 
^t^ltlt*^ siantl in tht' \^'av! }io\v seldom the noal is ever reached 
in human aflairs! Anti lastl^, even though the goal be reached, 
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the changes wliich Time works in us Iiave been left out of the 
reckoning, we forget that the capacity w*hether for achieve¬ 
ment or for enjoyment does not last a w'hole lifetime. So we 
often toil for things w^hich are no longer suited to us when 
we attain them^ and again, the years ^ve spend in preparing 
for some w'ork, unconsciously rob us ol the p(Aver lor carr\'inf> 
it out. How- often it happens that a man is unable to enjov 
tlie ^vealth w-iiicli he acquired at so mucli troulde and lisk, 
and tliat the Iruits of his labour are reserved for otliers; or llial 
he is incaj^able of filling the position which lie has w'on after 
so many years of toil and struggle. Fortune lias come too late 
foi him; Ol, contrarily, he has come too late for tortune—^^'hen, 
lor instance, he wants to achieve great things, sav, in art or 
literatuie. the popular taste has changed, it mav be: a ne\\' 
generation has grow-n up, which takes no interest in his work: 
others have gone a shorter way and got the start ol him. 'I'liese 
are the facts of life which Horace must have had in ^'le\v, 
when he lamented the uselessness of all advice: 


ffind etcrnis; rnt/torrtn 
Oonsiliis nnirnum fati^a?i ? ^ 

I he cause of this commonest of all follies is that optical 
illusion of the mind from wdiich everyone suffers, making life, 
at its beginning, seem of long duration^ and at its end, when 
one looks back over the course of it, how- short a tiuH' it s(‘ems! 


'fhere is some advantage in the illusion; but for it, 
work w’ould ever be done. 


MO «reat 


Our life is like a journey on which, as we advance, the 
landscajie takes a different view' from that which it presented 
at lirst, and changes again, as w'e come nearer. 'I his is just 
\vhat happens—especially wdth our wishes. We often find 
something else, nay, something better than what we were 
looking lor; and what ^ve look for, we often find on a verv 
dillerent path from that on wdiich we began a vain search. 
Insteail of finding, as w’e expected, pleasure, hapjiiness, jov, 
we get <*xj)erience, insight, krio^vledge—a real and permanent 
blessing, instf^irl of a fleeting and illusorv one, 

Ihis is the thought that runs through IViUiehn 


’ OJc.f, II, xi. 
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like the bass in a piece of music. In this work of Goethe’s, we 
have a novel of the intellectual kind, and, therefore, superior 
to all others, even to Sir Walter Scott’s, which are, one and 
all, ethical-, in other words, they treat of human nature only 
fio'm the side of the will. So, too, in the Zauherflate —^that 
frrotesque, but still significant, and even ambiguous hiero- 
fflypliic—the same thought is symbolized^ but in p eat, coarse 
lines, mucli in the n’ay in which scenery is painted. Here the 
symbol would be comjilete if T ammo were in the end to be 
cured of his desire to possess J amina, and iecei\ed, in hei 
stead, initiation into the mysteries of the Temple of Wisdom. 
It is tpiite ri^ht for l^apa^eno, liis necessary contrast, to 

succeed in melting' his Papagena. 

Men of any ^vorth or value soon come to see that they are 
in the hands of Fate, and gi atefully submit to be moulded by 
its teachings. They recognize that the fruit of life is experience, 
and not ha]ipiness^ tliey become accustomed and content to 
exchange hope for insight; and, in the end, they can say, with 
Petrarch, that all they care for is to learn: 

Altro dilctlo die 'rnparar^ non p/ oi o. 

Tt may even be that they to some extent still follow their 
old wishes and aims, trilling with them, as it were, for the 
sake of apjiearances; all the while really and seriously looking 
foi* nothing but instiaiction; a jirocess which lends them an air 
of genius, a tiait of something contemplative and sidilime. 

In their search foi' gold, the alchemists discovered other 
tilings—glm] 10 ^vder, china, medicines, the laws of nature. 
There is a sense in which we are all alchemists. 




CHAPTER II 


OUR RELATION TO OURSELVES 


§ ‘4*. Xhe mason employed on the of a house may 

be quite ignorant of its general design; or, at any rate, lie may 
not keep it constantly in mind. So it is with man: in working 
through the days and hours of liis life, he takes little thought 
of its character as a whole. 

If there is any merit or importance attaching to a man’s 
career, if he lays liimself out carefidly for some sjiecial work, 
it is all the more necessary and advisable for him to turn his 
attention now and then to its that is to say, the miniature 

sketch of its genei’al outlines. Of course, to do that, he must 
haye applied the maxim Pu^Oi a^avrov^ he must have made 
some little progress in the art of understanding himself. He 
must know w'^liat is his I'eal, chief, and foremost oliject m life 
\vhat it is tliat he most wants in order to lie hajipy; and 
then, after tliat, what occu]jies the secotid and third ])lace in 
liis tliouglits; he must find out what, on the Avhole, liis voca¬ 
tion really is—the part lie has to Jilay, his general relation to 
the world. If he maps out imjiortant w’ork for himself on great 
lines, a glance at this miniature ])lan of his life will more than 
anything else stimulate, rouse and ennolile him, urge him 
on to action and keej) fiim from false ])atlis. 

Again, just as the traveller, on reaching a heiglit, gets a 
connected vicwv over the road he has taken, w^ith its many 
turns and wiiulings; so it is only when we have comjileted 
a peiiod in oui* life, or approach the end of it altogether, that 
we recognize the true connection between all our actions— 
what it is we have achieved, what work wx* have done. It is 
only tlien that we see the precise cliain of cause and effect, and 
the exact value of all our effoj'ts. Imr as lone’ as wx are acttially 

K ~y v*' 
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engaged in tlie work of life, we always act in accordance with 
the nature of our character, under the influence of motive, 
and witliin the limits of our capacity—in a word, from begin¬ 
ning to end, under a law of jwcessityi at every moment we do 
just wliat appears to us right and proper. It is only afterwards, 
when we come to look back at the ^vhole C(jurse of our life and 
its general residt, that we see the why and wherefore of it all. 

When we are actually doing some great deed, or creating 
some immortal work, we are not conscious of it as such; we 


think only of satisfying present aims, of fulfilling the inten¬ 
tions we happen to have at the time, of doing the right thing 
at the moment. It is only wlien we come to view our life as 
a connected whole that our character and capacities show them¬ 
selves in their true light; that we see liow, in particular 
instances, some haji])v insj)iration, as it \vere, led us to choose 


the only ti ue palli out of a thousand whicli might have bi’ought 
us to ruin. It was our genius that guided us, a force felt in 
tiie affairs of the intellect as in those of the world; and working 
bv its defect just in tiie same ^vay in regard to evil and disaster. 


§ 5.—Another im]>orlant element in the wise conduct of 
life is to presei've a ])ro])er proportion between our thought 
for the pj'esent and our thought for the futvire; in order not 
to sj)oil the one by }>aying overgreat attentiem to the other. 
Alany live too mttch in the ])resent—frivolous ]ieople, I mean; 


others, too much in the future, ever anxious and fvdl of care. 
It is seldom that a itnui holds the right balance between the 
two extremes, lliose who strive and hope and live only in the 
future, always looking ahead aiul impatiently anticipating 
what is coming, as something whicli will make them happy 
whem they get it, are, in sjiite of their very clever airs, exactly 
like those doid\eys one sees in Italv, whose pace may be 
hurried by fixing a stick on their heads with a wisp of hay 
at the end of it; this is tdways just in front of them, and they 
keejj on trying to get it. Such })eople are in a constant state 
of illusion as to their ^vhole existence; they go on living 
ad intcrun^ until at last tlu‘y die. 

Instetid, therefore*, of always thinking about our plans and 
tinxiously looking to the future, or of giving ourselves up to 
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regret for the past, \Ye should never forget iJial iJie ])reseut 
is the only reality, the only certainty^ that the future almost 
always turns out contrary to our expectations^ that the iiast, 
too, was very different from what we suppose it to have been. 
Both the past and the future are, on the whole, of less con¬ 
sequence than we think. Distance, which makes objects look 
small to the outward eye, makes them look big to tlie (ne 
of thought. The present alone is true and actual; it is the only 
time whicli possesses full reality, and our existence lies in it 
exclusively. Therefore we should always be el ad of it and 
give it the welcome it deserves, and enjoy every hour that 
is bearable by its freedorti from ])ain and annoyance with a 
full consciousness of its value. We shall hardly be able to do 
this if we make a wry face over the faihue of our hopes in 
tile past or over our anxiety for the future. It is the height 
of folly to refuse the present hour of hapjiiness, or wantonly 
to spoil it by vexation at by-gones or uneasiness about what 
is to come. There is a time of course, for forethought, nav 
even for repentance; but when it is over let us think of what 
is jiast as of something to \vhich we liave said farewell, of 
necessity subduing our hearts: 


dAAa TO. /xei^ TTpoT€rv)(9at edcjofxeu d)(i'VfjL€v6i ttco 
OvpLou ivL oTTq$€(j(ji (f>lXov ha}Mdaa.vT€<s dvdyK-n} 


and of the future as of that which lies beyond our power, in 
the lap of the gods: 

oAA* T^TOl TfXVTQ. 0€OJV> €1^ “yOVI^ClCTt KflTflt.” 


But in regard to the present let us remember Seneca’s advice, 
and live each day as if it ^vere our whole life —-singulas dies 
singuUis vitas pi/ta: let us make it as agreeable as jiussible, it 
is tlie only real time \ve liave. 

Only those evils which are sure to come at a definite date 
have any right to disturli us; and how few there are ^vhich 
fidfil this description. F’or evils are of two kimls; either they 
are possible only, at most probable; or they are inevitable, 
k.ven in the case of evils which are sure to haj)j)en, the time 
at which they will happen is uncertain. A man who is always 

’ Iliad, XIX, f>6. 2 UiiL, XVII, 514. 
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prpporiii^ foi* pitlicr clsss of evil Avill not hQ\G fi momont of 
peace left him. So, if we are not to lose all comfort in life 
through the fear of evils, some of which are uncertain in 
themselves, and others, in tlie time at which they w'^ill occui, 
w’o should look upon the one kind as never likely to happen, 
anil the other as not likely to happen veiy soon. 

Now% the less our peace of mind is disturbed by fear, the 
more likely it is to he agitated by desire and expectation. This 
is the true meaning of that song of Goethe’s which is such 
a favourite with everyone: Ich hah^ nirin^ SacJi^ ^i^chts 

gestcUt. It is only after a man has got rid of all pretension, 
and taken refuge in mere imemhellished existence, that he 
is al)le to attain that ])eace of mind which is the foundation 
of human hajijiiness. Peace of mind! that is something essen¬ 
tial to any enjoyment of the present moment^ and unless its 
separate nionients are (mjoyed, there is an end of life’s liappi- 
ness as a whole. AVe should always recollect tliat To-day comes 


only once, and never returns. We fancy that it will come 
again to-morrow; hut To-nrorrow is another day, w'hich, in 
its turn, conies once only. A\ e are ajit to forget that every day 
is an integral, and tliorefore irreplaceable portion of life, and 
to look upon life as thougli it ^vere a collective idea or name 
which does not sufler if one of the individuals it covers is 
dosti'oved, 

AA e should he more likely to appreciate and enjoy the 
jiresent, if, in those good ilays when ^ve are wcdl and strong, 
we (lid not fail to relied how’^, in sickness and sorrow'^, every 
]ia>t hour that was fi'(*e (rom pain a nil privation seemed in 
oui' memory so inlinitely to he envied—as it w*ere, a lost 
])aiadise, or someone who was onlv tlum seen to have acted 
as a friend. Put we live thi'ougli our days of happiness w'ithout 
noticing thinn: it is only \^hen evil comes upon us that we 
w isli them hack. \ thousand gay and jileasanl hours are w'asted 
in ili-humour; wi' let them sllji hy unenjoved, and sigh for 
ihiMu in %ain whim the sky is overcast. 1 hose jiresent moments 
that aie hearable, he tlu’y never so trite and common—passed 
In in indiffei ence, oi', it may he, impatiently pushed aw'ay— 
those aie the monumts w'e shoidd honour; never failing to 
lemcmhei that the ebbing tide is even iiow^ hurrying them 
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into the past, ^vhere memory will store tliem ti'ausiio-ured and 

* * * 

shining ^Yith an imperishable light—in some after-time, and 
^1130% e all, hen oiir days are evil, to raise the veil and present 
them as tlie object of our fondest regret. 


§ 6. LunitatioJi always makes for ha/)piness. \\ e are liajiiiy 
in proportion as our range of vision, our s]jhere of work, our 
points of contact with the world, are restricted aiul circum¬ 
scribed. We are more likely to feel worried and anxious if 
tliese limits are wide; for it means that our cares, desires and 
terrors are increased and intensified. That is whv tlie 1)1 ind 
are not so unhappy as we might be inclined to sujipose, other- 
ise there ^\ould not be that gentle and almost serene expres¬ 
sion of peace in their faces. 

Another reason why limitation makes for liappiness is that 
the second half of life proves even more dreary tlian tlie lirst. 
As tlie years wear on, the horizon of our aims and our points 
of contact with the world become more extended. In childhootl 
our horizon is limited to the narrowest sphere about us; in 
youth there is already a very considerable widening of our 
view; ill manhood it comprises the whole range of our activitv, 
often stretching out over a very distant sphere—the care, for 


instance, of a State or a nation; in old age it embraces posterltv. 

15ut even in the affairs of the intellect limitation is necessary, 
if we are to be happy. For the less the will is excited, the less 
\ve suffer. We liave seen that suffering is something positi\'e, 
and that happiness is only a negative condition. To limit the 
sphere of outward activity is to relieve the will of external 
stimulus: to limit the spliere of our intellectual effort is to 
relieve the ^vill of internal sources of excitement. 'This bitter 
kind of limitation is attended by the disadvantage that it 
opens the door to boredom, which is a direct source of count¬ 
less sufferings; for to banish lioredom, a man will ha\ e recourse 
to any means that may be handy—dissi|)ation, society, extrava¬ 
gance, gaming, and drinking, and the like, which in Ifieir 
turn bring mischief, ruin and misery in their train. IJijJicilis 
in otio (fines —it is difficult to keep t[uiet if you Inive nothing 
to do. lhat limitation in the spliei'O of outwartl activity is 
conducive, nay, even necessary to liurnan happiness, such as 
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it is, may be seen in the fact that the only kind of poetry 
which depicts men in a happy state of life Idyllic poetry, 
I mean—always aims, as an intrinsic part of its treatment, 
at representing them in very simple and restricted circum¬ 
stances. It is this feeling, too, which is at the bottom of the 
pleasure we take in what are called genre pictures. 

Simplicitr, therefore, as far as it can be attained, and even 
monotony^ in our manner of life, if it does not mean that 
we are bored, will contribute to happiness^ just because, under 
such circumstances, life, and consequently the burden 'which 
is the essential concomitant of life, will be least felt. Our 
existence will glide on peacefully like a stream w'hich no 
waves or whirlpools disturb. 


§ 7. Whether we are in a pleasant or a painful state 
depends, ultimately, upon the kind of matter that pervades 
and engrosses our consciousness. In this respect, purely intel¬ 
lectual occupation, for the mind that is capable of it, wdll as 
a rule, do much more in the way of happiness than any form 
of ])raclical life, with its constant alternations of success and 
failure, and all the shocks and torments it produces. But it 
must be confessed that for such occupation a pre-eminent 
amount of intellectual capacity is necessary. And in this con¬ 
nection it may be noted that, just as a life devoted to outward 
activity will distract and divert a man Irom study, and also 
deprive him of that (piiet concentration of mind wdiich is 
necessary for such w'ork; so, on the other hand, a long course 
of thought will make him more or less unlit for the noisy 
])\u's\uts of real life. It is atlvisable, therefore, to suspend 
mental ^vork for a wdiile, if circumstances haj)pen wdiich 
demand any degree of energy in affairs of a practical nature. 


§ d. 'To live a life that shall be entirely prudent and discreet, 
and to draw from experience all the instruction it contains, 
it is recpnsile to be constantly thinking back—to make a kind 
oi recapitulation of what we have done, of our impressions 
and sensations, to compare our former with our present 
judgments—what \v(' set before us and struggled to achieve, 
with the actual result and satisfaction we have obtained. To 
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do this is to get a repetition of the private lessons of experience 
—lessons which are given to every one. 

Experience of the world may be looked upon as a kind of 


text, to which reflection and knowledge form the commentary. 
Where there is a great deal of reflection and intellectual 
knowledge, and very little experience, the result is like those 
books which have on each page two lines of text to forty lines 


of commentary. A great deal of experience witli little reflec¬ 
tion and scanty knowledge, give us books like those of the 
cditio Bipontina,^ where there are no notes and much that 
is unintelligiljle. 

The advice here given is on a par with a ride recommended 
by Pythagoras—to review, every night before going to sleej), 
what we have done during the day. To live at random, in tlie 
hurly-burly of business or pleasure, without ever reflecting 
upon the past—to go on, as it Avere, pulling cotton off the 
reel of life—is to iiave no clear idea of Avliat we are about; 
and a man Avho lives in this state will have chaos in his 
emotions and certain confusion in his thouglits: as is soon 
manifest by the abrupt and fragmentary character of his con¬ 
versation, which becomes a kind of mincemeat. A man will 
be all the more exposed to this fate in proportion as he lives 
a restless life in the world, amid a crowd of various impres¬ 
sions and with a correspondingly small amount of activity on 
the part of his own mind. 

And in this connection it will be in place to observe that. 


Avhen events and circumstances which have influenced us pass 
away in the course of time, we are unable to bring back and 
renew the particular mood or state of feeling which they 
aroused in us: but we can remember what we were led to 
say and do in regard to them; and this forms, as it were, the 
result, expression and measure of those events. We should, 
therefore, be careful to preserve the memoiy of our thouglits 
at important points in our life; and herein lies the great 
advantage of keeping a journal. 


' Translator's Note .—series of Greek, Latin and Krencli classics 
piiblislied at Z-wcibriicken in the Palatinate, from aiul after the year 1779 . 
Cf. iSnttcr, i^el/er die liiponttner und die editiones Hipontinae. 
l-.nays: AiUtur Sch'jfi(i%haufr 


]■: 
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§ 9 . To be self-sufficient, to be all in all to oneself, to want 
for nothing, to be able to say omnia rnca mecum porto —that 
is assuredly the cliief qualification for happiness. Hence 
Aristotle’s remark, 97 euSat^yta rtuy aura^ycLiy eort^ tO be 
bappy means to be self-sufficient—cannot be too often le- 
peatcd. It is, at bottom, the same thought as is present in that 
very \\'cll-turned sentence from Cliamloit, which I ha\e 
]>refixed as a motto to this volume. For while a man cannot 
reckon with certainty ujion anyone but himself, the burdens 
and (lisadvantages, the dangers and annoyances, which arise 
from having to do w'ith others, are not only countless but 
unavoidable. 

There is no more mistaken path to happiness than world- 
liiiess, revelry, high life, for the whole object of it is to trans¬ 
form our miserable existence into a succession of joys, delights 
and pleasures—a process which cannot fall to resvdt in dis- 
ap])oinlment and delusion; on a jiar, in this respect, with its 
obbligato accompaniment, the interchange of lies.^ 

All socielv nec(‘ssarilv involves, as the first condition of its 
existence, mutual accommodation and restraint upon the part 
of its members. This means that the larger it is, the more 
insij)id will be its tone. A man can be himself only so long as 
he is alone; and if he does not love solitude, ho wdll not love 
freedom; for it is only wlien he is alone that he is really free. 
Constraint is always present in society, like a companion of 
whom lluM'e is no ritldance; and in })ro port ion to the greatness 
of a man’s individuality, it will be hard for him to bear the 
sacrifices w'hich all intercourse w^ith others demands. Solitude 
will be AV(dc{>med or endured or avoided, according as a man’s 
])e rvonal value is large or small—the wretch feeling, W'heii 
h(> is alone, tin* w hole burden of his misery; the great intellect 
delighting in its giaxitness; and ev(*ryone, in short, being just 
what lu' is. 

Further, if a man stands high in Nature’s lists, it is natural 
and inevilabb' that he shoidd feel solitary. It wall be an advan- 

• End cm. Edh., VII, ii. ~>7. 

- As our 1)0(1 V is c'once.ih'il by the elothes w i* wear, so our initul is 
\(‘iie(l in lies, '1 he veil is always tliere, and it is only tlirougli it that we 
tan sometimes guess at \\ ]iat a man really thinks; just as Irom his clothes 
\\ (‘ arriv(* .a the general shane oi liis 1 ) 0 ( 1 \'. 
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tage to him if liis siirrouncUiigs do not iiiterfero witli tliis 
feelings for if he lias to see a great deal of other peojile who 
are not of like character 'with himself, they will exercise a 
disturbing inlluence upon him, adverse to his peace of miiidj 
they will rob him, in fact, of himself, and give him nothing 
to compensate for the loss. 

But while Nature sets very wide differences between man 
and man in respect both of morality and of intellect, society 
disregards and effaces them; or, rather, it sets up artificial 
differences in their stead—-gradations of rank aiul jiosition, 
which are very often diametrically ojiposed to those which 
Nature establishes. Ihe result of this arrangement is to elevate 
those whom Nature has placed low, and to depress the few ^vho 
stand high. 'Ihese latter, then, usually withdraw from society, 
where, as soon as it is at all numerous, vulgai ity reigns suj>reme. 

What offends a great intellect in society is the ecpiality of 
rights, leading to equality of })retensions, which e^ eryone 
enjoys; while at the same time, inecpiality of capacity means 
a corresponding disparity of social power. So-called good society 
recognizes every kiiid of claim but that of intellect, wliich is 
a contraband article; and peo])le are exj)ected to exhil)it an 
unlimited amount of j)atierice towards every form of folly and 
stupidity, perversity and dullness; wliilst personal merit has 
to beg pardon, as it were, for being present, or else conceal 
itself altogether. Intellectual siq^eriority offends by its very 
existence, without any desire to do so. 

J he worst of wdiat is called good society is not only that 
it offers us the companionshi]) of ]>eoj)ie who are unable to 
win either our praise or our affection but that it does not 
allow of our being that wliich ^ve naturally aie; it conniels 
us, for the sake of harmony, to shrivel u]), or even alter our 
shajjc* altogether. Intellectual conversation, wdiether grave or 
humorous, is only lit for intellectual society; it is dowonight 
abhorrent to ordinaiy peojile, to })lease whom it is absolutely 
necessary to be coinmonjilace and dull. I his demands an act 
of severe self-denial; we have to forfeit three-fovirths of our¬ 
selves in order to become like other jieojile. No doubt their 
company may be set down against our loss in this respect; but 
the more a man is w'orth, the more he will find that wdiat 
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he gains does not cover what he loses, and that the balance 
is on the debit side of the account; for the people with whom 
he deals are generally bankrupt—that is to say, there is 
nothing to be got from their society which can compensate 
either "for its boredom, annoyance and disagreeableness, or 
for the self-denial which it renders necessary. Accordingly, 
most society is so constituted as to offer a good profit to anyone 

who will exchange it for solitude. 

Nor is this all. By way of providing a substitute for real 

_I mean intellectual—superiority, which is seldom to be met 

with, and intolerable when it is found, society has capiiciously 
adopted a false kind of superiority, conventional in its charac¬ 
ter, and resting upon arbitrary principles—a tradition, as it 
were, handed down in the higher circles, and, like a password, 
subject to alteration; I refer to bon-ton fashion. Whenever this 
kind of superiority comes into collision with the real kind, its 
weakness is manifest. Moreover, the presence of good tone 
means the absence of good sense. 

No man can be in perfect accord with anyone but himself 
—not even with a friend or the partner of his life; differences 
of individuality and temperament are always bringing in some 
degree of discord, though it may be a very slight one. That 
genuine, profound peace of mind, that perfect tranquillity of 
soul, which, next to health, is the highest blessing the earth 
can give, is to be attained only in solitude, and, as a permanent 
mood, onlv in coin]>lete retirement; and then, it there is 
anvthing great and rich in the man’s own self, his way of life 
is the happiest that may be found in this wretched world. 

I.et me speak plainly. However close the bond of friendship, 
love, mairiagc', a man, ultitnately, looks to himself, to his 
own welfare alone; at most, to his child’s loo. The less necessity 
there is for you to come into contact with mankind in general, 
in the reflations whether of business or of personal intimacy, 
the better oil you are. Loneliness and solitude have their evils, 
it is tr\ie; huX if you cannot feel them all at once, you can at 
least se(f where they lie; on the other hand, society is insidious 
in this resjiect; as in olfering you what appears to be the 
])astime of pleasing social intercourse, it works great and often 
irreparable mischief. 'I he young should early be trained to 
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bear being left alone j for it is a source of happiness and peace 
of mind. 

It follows from this that a man is best off if lie be tlirown 
upon his own resources and can bo all in all to himself; and 
Cicero goes so far as to say that a man wdio is in tliis coiulition 
cannot fail to be vei'y happy— jictiio potest Hoti he(itissir7ius esse 
(]ui est totus aptiLs ex scse^ ejuigue in se uno point omnia. ^ The 
more a man has in himself, the less others can be to him. 
rile feeling of self-sufficiency! it is that which restrains those 
whose personal value is in itself great riches, from such con¬ 
siderable sacrifices as are demanded by intercourse ^vith the 
world, let alone, then, from actually practising self-denial by 
going out of their way to seek it. Ordinary peojile are sociable 
and complaisant just from the very opposite feeling—to bear 
others company is easier for them than to bear their o\vii. 
Moreover, respect is not paid in this world to that which has 
real merit; it is reserved for that which has none. So retire¬ 
ment is at once a pioof and a result of being distinguished 
by the possession of meritorious qualities. It will therefore 
show" real wisdom on the part of anyone who is worth any¬ 
thing in himself, to limit his requirements as may be neces- 
sary, in order to preserve or extend his freedom, and—-since 
a man must come into some relations with his fellow' men—to 
admit them to his intimacy as little as possible. 

I have said that peojile are rendered sociable by their 
inability to endure solitude, that is to say, their own society. 
Iliey become sick of themselves. It is this vacuitv of soul 
^vhich drives them to intercoui*se with others—to travels in 
foreign countries. Their mind is wanting in elasticity; it has 
no movement of its own, and so they try to give it some—by 
drink, for instance. How much drunkenness is due to this 
cause alone! Ihey are ahvays looking for some form of excite¬ 
ment, of tlie strongest kind they can bear—the excitement 
of being with people of like nature with themselves; and if 
they fail in tins, their mind sinks by its own weiglit, and they 
fall into a grievous lethargy.^ Such people, it may be said, 

‘ Paradoxa Stoicorum, II. 

® It is a well-known fact, tliat we can more easily bear up under evils 
which fall upon a ^reat many j)eoplc l>esides ourselves. .\s boi odorn seems 
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possess only a small fraction of humanity in themselves; and 
it recinires a great many of them put together to make up a 
fair amount of it—to attain any degree of consciousness as 
men. A man, in the full sense of the tvord—a man par 
excellence —does not rej)resent a fraction, but a whole number: 
he is complete in liimseli. 

Ordinary society is, in this respect, VGiy like the kind of 
music to be obtained from an orchestra composed solely of 
Russian horns. li.ach horn has only one note^ and the music 


is produced bv cacli note coming in just at the light moment. 
In the monotonous sound of a single horn, you have a piecise 
illustration of the effect of most people’s minds. How often 
there seems to be only one thought there! and no room for 
any otlier. It is easy to see why people are so bored^ and also 
why they are so sociable, why they like to go about in crowds 
—why mankind is so gregarious. It is the monotony of his 
own nature that makes a man find solitude intolerable. Omnis 
stultitia labor at fastidio sui: folly is truly its own burden. Put 
a great many men together, and you may get some result— 


some music from your horns! 

A man of intellect is like an artist w'ho gives a concert 
without any help from anyone else, playing on a single instru¬ 
ment—a j)iano, say, which is a little orchestra in itself. Such 
a man is a liule world in himself; and the effect produced by 
\arious instt'unients together, he jiroduces single-handed, in 
the unity of his own consciousness. Like the piano, he has 
no place in a svm])hony: he is a soloist and performs by him- 


to 1)0 an evil ol tliis kind, people l>an<l together to offer it a common resis- 
lanee. The love of life is at bottom only ttio iear of death; and, in the 
-s.inu* \\ay, tlie social iinpnlse floes not rest directly n])on the love of 
society, l)nt upon tlie fear ot solitude; it is not alone tlie charm of being 
in others’ coinpany that ])eo])le set‘k, it is the dreary opprc'ssion of being 
alone—tlie monotony of their own eonseio\ism'ss—that they woidd avoid. 
I hey %\ ill lio anything to est'ape it—even tolerate had companions, and 
put up with the leeling ol constraint which all society involves, iti tliis 
east* .1 \ t*i-y hurdeiuonie om*. Hut if aversion to sut'li society eoiupiers tlie 
lUersion to being alone. tfte\' become accustomed to solitude and hardened 
to its immedi.ite eilt'cts. They no longer Imtl solitmle to he such a verv 
hail thing, and settle tlown comlorlahK' to it \\ithout any hankering alter 
so('ict\—and this, p.irtly because it is only indirectly that they need others’ 
company, and partly hec.uise they have lieeonie accustonietl to the benefits 
of lieing alone. 
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self—in solitude, it may be^ or, if in company with other 
instruments, only as principalj or for setting tlie tone, as in 
singing. However, those who are fond of society from time 
to time may profit by this simile, and lay it down as a general 
rule that deficiency of quality in those w'e meet may be to 
some extent compensated by an increase in quantity. One 
man’s company may be quite enough, if he is cleverj but 
wdiere you have only ordinary people to deal with, it is advis¬ 
able to have a great many of them, so that some advantage 
may accrue by letting them all work together—on the analogy 
of the horns; and may Heaven grant you patience for your 
task! 

That mental vacuity and barrenness of soul to ^^ hich I have 
alluded, is responsible for another misfortune. Wlien men of 
the better class form a society foi' promoting some noble or 
ideal aim, the result almost always is that the innumerable 
mob of humanity comes crow^ding in too, as it always does 
everjAvhere, like vermin—their object being to try and get 
rid of boredom, or some other defect of their nature; and 
anything that wdll effect that, they seize upon at once, with¬ 
out the slightest discrimination. Some of them will slip into 
that society, or push themselves in, and then either soon 
destroy it altogether, or alter it so much that in tlie end it 

comes to have a purpose the exact opposite of tltat wdiich it 
had at first. 

Ihis is not the only point of view' from which the social 
impulse may be regarded. On cold days peojile manage to get 
some warmth by crowding together; and you can \varin your 
mind in the same w ay—by bringing it into contact with others. 
But a man who has a great deal of intellectual warmth in 
himself wdll stand in no need of such resources. I have written 
a little fable illustrating this: it may be found elsewhere.^ 

^ "If'cinslutoK s IVote. —Tlic passage to wliicli Scliopenliaucr refers is 
Parerga ^ vol. ii. § 413 (4tli edition). 7'he fa}>le is of certain porcupines, 
who huddled together for warintli on a cold day; hut as they hegan to 
prick one another with their quills, they were obliged to disperse. Ilowev'er, 
the cold drove them together again, when just tlie same thing happened. 
At last, after many turns of huddling and dispersing, they discovered that 
they would he best off by remaining at a little distance from one another. 
In the same way, the need of society drives the liuman porcupines 
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As a general rule, it may be said that a man’s sociability 
stands very nearly in inverse ratio to his intellectual value, 
to say that “so and so” is very unsociable, is almost tantamount 
to saying that he is a man ol groat capacity. 

vSolitude is doubly advantageous to such a man. Firstly, it 
allows liim to be with himself, and, secondly, it prevents him 
being with others—an advantage of great moment; for how 
im>ch constraint, annoyance, and even danger there is in all 
inteiTOurse with the world. Tout uotve says La Bruj^^ie, 

vicTit dc lie pouvoiK itve scul. It is really a ^erj- riskj, naj, a 
fatal thing, to be sociable; because it means contact w'ith 
natures, the great majority of %vhich are bad morally, and 
dull or perverse, intellectually. To be unsociable is not to care 
about such people; and to have enough in oneself to dispense 
with the necessity of their company is a great piece of good 
fortune; because almost all otir sufferings spring from having 
to do with other people; and that destroys the peace of mind, 
w'hich, as I have said, comes next after liealth in the elements 
of haj)j)iness. Peace of mind is impossible without a consider¬ 
able amount of solitude. The Cynics renounced all private 
property in order to attain the bliss of having nothing to 
trouble them: and to renounce society with the same object 
is the wisest thing a man can do. Bernardin de Saint Pierre 
has tire ver y excellent and pertinent remark that to be sparing 
in regard to food is a means of health; in regard to society 
a means of tr ancprillilv— la dietc dcs aliuicna Jious rend la sante 
du cor})s^ ct crllc dcs Iionnncs la tranquillite de Parnc. To be 
soorr on friendly, or oven affectionate, terms wdth solitude is 
like winning a gold iniire; V)ut this is rrot soirrelhing which 
('veiybody can do. The pritrre reasorr for social irrter'coui'se is 
mutual need; arrd as soorr as tliat is satistied. Iroredom drives 


to^otlu’r—-only to ht' inntuiilly roj)rnril hv the many prickly tUs- 

a^reeahlo qu.ilitios ol their natuie. 'I'lie moderate distance which they 
at last tliscoser to l)e tlie only tolt*rahle condition oi intercourse, is the 
code ol |)oliten(*ss and tine manners; and those who tratis^ress it ai’e 
roughly tokl—in tlie I'.nglisli phr<ise —to keep theit' {listance. liy this 
arrangement the imitual need ot w.u inth is t)nly’ very moderately satisfied 
>l>ut then people do not t;et pricked. A man wlio has some lieat in himself 
prelers to remain outside, where he will neitlicr prick otlicr people nor 
^et pricked himselt. 
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people together once more* If it were not for these two reasons, 
a man \vould probably elect to remain alone; if only because 
solitude is the sole condition of life which gives full play to 
that feeling of exclusive importance which every man has in 
his own eyes—as if he were the only person in the world! 
a feeling which, in the throng and press of real life, soon 
shrivels up to nothing, getting, at every step, a painful 
dementi. From this point of view it may be said that solitude 
is the original and natural state of man, where, like another 
Adam, he is as happy as his nature will allow. 

Hut still, had Adam no father or mother? Fhere is another 
sense in which solitude is not the natural state; for, at his 
entrance into the world, a man finds himself with parents, 
brothers, sisters, that is to say, in society, and not alone. 
Accordingly it cannot be said that the love oi solitude is an 
original characteristic of human nature; it is rather the result 
of experience and reflection, and these in their turn dej^eud 
upon the development of intellectual power, and increase witii 


the years. 

Speaking generally, sociability stands in inverse ratio \vith 
age. A little child raises a jjiteous cry of fright if it is left 
alone for only a few minutes; and latei* on, to be shut up bv 
itself is a great 2)unishment. Young peoj)le soon get on very 
friendly terms w'itfi one another; it is only the few among 
them of any nobility of mind who ai‘e glad now and then to 
be alone—but to spend the whole day thus would be disagree¬ 
able. A growni-up man can easily do it; it is little ti'ouble to 
him to be much alone, aiid it becomes less and less troul^le 
as lie advances in years. An old man who has outlived all his 
friends, and is either indifferent or dead to the pleasures of 
life, is in his proper element in solitude; and in individual cases 
the special tendency to retirement and seclusion will always 
be in direct proportion to intellectual ca])acily. 

Tor this tendency is not, as I have said, a purtdy natural 
one; it does not come into existence as a direct need of human 
nature; it is rather the effect of the experience we go through, 
the jiroduct of reflection ujion what oui* needs really are; 
proceefling, more especially, from the insight we attain into 
tlie wretched stuff of which most people are made, wdiethei* 
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you look at their morals or llieir intellects. The worst of it all 
is that, in the individual, moral and intellectual shortcomings 
are closely connected and play into each other’s hands, so that 
all manner of disagreeable results are obtained, which make 
intercourse witli most people not only unpleasant but intoler¬ 
able. Hence, though the world contains many things which 
are thoroughly bad, the worst thing in it is society. Even 
Voltaire, that sociable Frenclimaii, was obliged to admit that 
there are everywhere crowds of people not worth talking .to. 
La terrc cst convene de gens qui tie meritent pas qidon leur parle. 
And Petrarch gives a similar reason for wishing to be alone 
that tender sjiirit! so strong and constant in his lo^ e of seclusion. 
The streams, the jilains and woods kno^^ ^^ell, he sajs, how 
he has tried to esca])e the perverse and stupid people ^^ho have 
missed the wav to lieaven; 

C'cf'tnlo ho ser7ij)rc sohtnria I'lta 

{!.(’ f'ife il snnrto, c /r carnjmguc i' i Ifoschi) 

Per fuggir quest' lugegni storti c losehi 
Phc La struda del eieV ha7}uo S77iu7’7'itu. 


1 h* pursues tlie same strain'iii that delighttul book of his, 
De Pita Solitaria^ wliich seems to have given Z.inimei'mann 
the idea of his celebrated work on Solitude. It is the secondary 
and indirect character of the love ot seclusion to which 
Cham fort alludes in the ^t)llo^ving ])assage, couched in his 
sarcastic vein: On dit cpicUjurfois d^un ftoTinnc qui vit seul^ il 
fdaitne /jas la socithe. C’c.s7 sourrnt coni me si on disait d'un 
homnie (jidil tdanne pas la promenade.^ sous le prctextc cfidil ne 
se proniene jhis volontiers le soir dans fa forct de Bond)''. 

You will lind a similar sentiment expressed by the Persian 
]K)et Sadi, in his Garden of Boses. Since that time, he says, 
u e have taken leave of society, j)rcfe}'ring the path of seclusion; 
for there is safely^ in solitude, Angelus Silesius,^ a very gentle 
and (Christian ^vrit(vr, confesst's to the same feeling, in his 
own mythical languag(\ Herod, he savs, is the common eneniyj 
and when, as with .lose])h, God warns us of danger, we lly 
from the \^orld to solitude, from Bethlehem to Egyptj or else 
suffering and tleath awaits us!— 

^ I rattdittn/' IVotc. —Silesliis, j)seinl<)iiyni lor Johcitmes 
Sclu itlci, i\ j)hyi;it ian and in\ Stic t)i tlie seventtM'nth century 77). 
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Her odes ist ein heind; der Joseph dcr I er stand, 

Dern niachlc (Jolt die Gefahr un Irawn {in Geist) hekannt; 

Die fFeit ist Bet/dehern, Acgypten FJnsatnkcit, 

Fleuch, incine Seele! Jleuch, sonst stir best du I'or Feid. 

Giordano Bruno also declares himself a friend ot seclusion. 

N. 

Fanti uottiiiii, lie says, che in terra ftanne voliito gustarc vita 
celeste^ dissero con iina voce, “cccc’ elongavi Jugicns ct niansi 
in solitiidine^^ —tliose who in this world have desired a lore- 
taste of the divine life, liave always proclaimed with one voice: 

Jo! then woidd I wander jar ojf; 

I would lodge in the wilderness J 

And ill the work from which I have already quoted, Sadi says 
of liimself: In disgust with iny^ friends at Damascus^ / withdrew 
into the desert about Jerusalem^ to seek the society^ of the beasts 
of the field. In short, the same thing lias been said by all 
whom Prometheus has formed out ot better clay. What 
pleasure could they find in the company of people witli whom 
their only common ground is just what is loNvest and least 
noble in their own nature—the part of them that is common¬ 
place, trivial and vulgar? W^hat do tliey want with people who 
cannot rise to a higher level, and for whom nothing remains 
but to dratr others down to theirs? for this is wliat tliey aim 
at. It is an aristocratic feeling that is at the bottom of this 
propensity to seclusion and solitude. 

Rascals are always sociable —more’s the pity! and the chiet 
sign that a man has any nobility in his character is the little 
pleasui e he takes in others’ conqiany. He jireters solitude more 
and more, and, in course of time, comes to see that, with lew 
exceptions, the world oflers no choice beyond solitude on one 
side and vulgarity on the other. 1 his may sound a hard thing 
to sav; but even Aiiffclus Silesius, with all his Christian teelings 

^ / c_ ? 

of gentleness and love, was obliged to admit the truth of it. 
However jiainful solitude may be, he says, be careful not to 
be vidgaiq for then you may fiiitl a desert everywhere: 

/Jic Finsarnkeit ist noth: doch sei nur nicht geniein^ 

So kannst du uhcrall in einer If lisle sein. 

It IS natural for great minds—the true teachers of humanity 

^ Psalms h'. 7. 
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_lo care liltle about the constant company of others^ just as 

little as tlie schoolmaster cares for joining in the gambols of 
the noisy crowd of boys which surrounds him. The mission 
of these gi eat minds is to guide mankind over the sea of error 
to the haven of truth—to draw it forth from the dark abysses 
of a barbarous vulgarity up into the light of culture and refine¬ 
ment. Men of great intellect live in tlie woild without really 
belonging to it; and so, from their earliest years, they feel 
that there is a perceptible difference between them and other 
people. But it is onlv gradually, witli the lapse of years, that 
they come to a clear understanding of tlieir position. Their 
intellectual isolation is then reinforced by acti»al seclusion in 
their manner of life; they let no one approach who is not in 
some degree emancipated from the prevailing vulgarity. 

From what has been said it is obvious that the love of soli¬ 
tude is not a diiect, original impulse in Intman nature, but 
rather something secondary and of gradual growth. It is the 
more distinguishing feature of nobler minds, developed not 
without some coiujuest of natural desires, and now and then 
in actual o])]K)sition to the promptings of Mephistopheles— 
bidding you exchange a morose and soul-destroying solitude 
for life amongst men, for society; even the worst, he says, will 
give a sense of human fellowship: 

7 ’ ai/J nut deineni Gram zu spiclen^ 
u'lc cm Gcwf\ dir am lichen frisst: 

Dir scfdrcfitestr (h’srHschaft Idsst dich fiddcii 

Dass du cm mil iMcnsihen insl,^ 

io be alone is the fat(* ol all great minds—a fate deplored 
<U limes, but still always chosen as the less grievous of two 

tlie y(‘ais incr(*ase, it always becomes easier to say, 
I )«u t* to be wise saprre aiide. And alter sixty, the inclination 
to 1)(* alone glows into a kind of real, natural instinct; for at 
that ag(‘ e\eiything combines in favour of it. The strongest 
imjinl^e the lo\e of women’s society—has little or no effect; 
it is tlie sexless coiulition of old age which lays the foundation 
ol a (ei lain sell-sulliciency, and that gradually absorbs all desire 
loi oiheis company. A thousand illusions and follies are over¬ 
come. tlie attic e years ol lile are in most cases gone; a man 

^ Goethe’s Fau<t, Part I. 128t-85. 
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has no more expectations or plans or intentions. The genera¬ 
tion to which he belonged has passed away, and a ne^^' race 
has sprung vip wdiich looks upon him as essentially outside its 
sphere of activity. And then the years pass more qiucklv' as 
w^e become older, and w^e want to devote our remaining time 
to the intellectual rather than to the practical side of life. For, 
provided that the mind retains its faculties, the amount of 
knowledge and experience w'e have acquired, together wdth 
the facility we have gained in the use of our powers, makes 
it then more than ever easy and interesting to us to pursue 
the study of any subject. A thousand things become clear 
wliich were formerly enveloped in obscurity, and results are 
obtained which give a feeling of difficulties overcome. From 
long experience of men, we cease to expect mucli from them; 
we hnd that, on the wiiole, people do not gain by a nearer 
acquaintance; and tliat—apart from a few' rare and fortunate 
exceptions—we liave come across none but defective specimens 
of human nature wdiich it is advisable to leave in peace. We 
are no more subject to the ordinary illusions of life; and as, 
in individual instances, w^e soon see what a man is made of, 
we seldom feel any inclination to come into closer relations 
with him. binally, isolation—our own societv—has become 
a habit, as it were a second nature, with us, more especially 
if wx* have been on friendly terms with it fi't>m our youth 
vip, I lie love of solitude wdiich was formei ly indulged tinly 
at the exjiense of our desire for society, has now come to be 
the simple ({uality of our natural disposition—tiie element 
proper to our life, as w'ater to a fish. This is why anyone who 
possesses a unique individuality—unlike others and therefore 
necessarily isolated—feels that, as he becomes older, his posi¬ 
tion is no longer so burdensome as wlien he was young. 

For, as a matter <jf fact, this very genuine jirivilege of old 
age is one which can be enjoyed only if a man is possessed 
of a certain amount of intellect; it wdll be apj)reciated most 
of all where there is real mental jiowxr; but in some degree 
by every one. It is only people of very barren and vulgar 
nature who will be just as sociable in their old age as they 
w'ere in their youth. But then they become troublesonn; to a 
society to wdiich they are no longer suited, and, at most. 
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manage to be tolerated; whereas they were formerly in great 

o 

request. 

There is aiiotlier aspect of this inverse proportion between 
age and sociabilit}'—the way in which it conduces to educa¬ 
tion. The younger people are, the more in every respect they 
have to learn; and it is just in youth that Natuie provides 
a system of mutual education, so that mere intercourse with 
others, at that time of life, carries instruction Avith it. Human 
societ)^ from this point of view, resembles a huge academy 
of learning-, on the Bell and Lancaster system, opposed to the 
system of education by means of books and schools, as some- 
thinof artilicial and contrary to the institutions of Nature. It 
is therefore a very suitable arrangement that, in his young 
days, a man should be a very diligent student at the place 
of learning provided by Nature herself- 

But there is nothing in life which has not some drawback 
—riiJul cst ah onuti parte bcatuin^ as Horace says; or, in the 
words of an Indian jiroverb, no lotus without a stalk. Seclusion, 
which has so many advantages, has also its little annoyances 
and drawbacks, which are small, however, in comparison witli 
those of society; hence anyone who is worth much in himself 
will get on belter without other peojilc than with them. But 
amongst the disadvantages of seclusion there is one which is 
not so easy to see as the rest. It is this: when people remain 
indoors all day, they become ])hysically very sensitive to 
atmospheric changes, so that every little draught is enough 
to make them ill; so with our lemjier; a long course of seclusion 


makes it so sensitive that the most trivial inciileiits, words, 
or even looks, aie sullicient to disturb or to vex and offend 
us—little things which are unnoticed by those who live in 
th(' turmoil of life. 

Wlien YOU lind human soci(‘tv disagreeable and feel your- 
self juslilietl in flying to solitude, you may be so constituted 
as to hv unable to bear the tlei)ression of it for any length 
ot tiiiK', which will ]irohal)lv 1>(‘ the case if you are young. 
Let in(‘ advisi' you, then, to form the habit of taking some 
of your solitude with you into society, to learn to be to some 
extent alone even though you are in company; not to say 
at once what you think, and, on tlie other hand, not to attach 
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too precise a meaning' to what others say^ rather, not to expect 
much of them, either morally or intellectually, and to 
strengthen yourself in tlie feeling of indifference to their 
opinion, which is the surest wa)"^ of always practising a praise¬ 
worthy toleration. If you do that, you will not live so much 
with other people, though you may appear to move amongst 
them: your relation to them will be of a purely objective 
character. This precaution will keep you from too close con¬ 
tact Avith society, and therefore secure you against being 
contaminated or even outraged by it.^ Society is in tliis respect 
like a fire—the wise man warming liimself at a proper dis¬ 
tance from it^ not coming too close, like the fool, who, on 
getting scorched, runs away and shivers in solitude, loud in 
his complaint that the fire burns. 


§ 10 . Rnvy is natural to man 5 and still, it is at once a vice 
and a source of misery.^ We should treat it as the enemy of 
our happiness, and stifle it like an evil thought. This is tlie 
advice given by Seneca^ as he well puts it, we shall be pleased 
with what we have, if we avoid the self-torture of comparing 
our own lot with some other and happier one— nostra nos 
sine comparatione delcctent^ nimquam erit felix quern torqucbit 
felicior? And again: quurn adspexeris quot te antecedant^ capita 
quot sequantur^ —if a great many people appear to be better 
off than yourself, think how many there are in a worse 
position. It is a fact that if real calamity comes upon us, the 
most effective consolation—thougli it springs from the same 
source as envy—is just the thought of greater misfortunes 
than oursj and the next best is the society of those who aie 
in the same ill luck as we—the partners of our soitows. 

So much for the en\’y which we may feel towards others. 
As regards the envy which we may excite in them, it should 


^ Tills rostrictetl, or, as it wcro, entrenciied kind of sociability lias been 
clramaticallV illustrated in a jday—well worth rea<lin^—of INIoratin s, 


entitled Rl Cafe o sea la (ajrnetlia P^uova (T'lie Cafe or the New Comedy), 
ciiiefly by one of the cliaracters, Oon Petlro, and especially in the second 
and tiiird scenes of tlie first act, 

® Envy sliows liow unliappy people are; and tlieir constant attention 
to what otiiers do and leave undone, iiow much tliey are liorcd. 

® De Jra,Ul, 50. ^ Epist., XV. 
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always be remembered that no form of hatred is so implacable 
as the hatred that comes from envy; and therefore we should 
always carefully refrain from doing anything to rouse it; nay, 
as with many another form of vice, it is better altogether to 
renounce any pleasure there niay be in it, because of the 

serious nature of its consequences. 

Aristocracies are of three kinds: ( 1 ) of V)irth and rank; 
(2) of wealth; and ( 5 ) of intellect. The last is really the most 
distinguished of the three, and its claim to occupy the first 
position comes to be recognized, if it is only allowed time to 
work. So eminent a king as Frederick the Great admitted 
it —les a rues privilcgiecs ran gent a Vegal dcs souvcrains^ as he 
said to his chamberlain, when the latter expressed his surprise 
that Voltaire should have a seat at the table reserved for kings 
and princes, whilst ministers and generals were relegated to 


tlie chamberlain’s. 

Every one of these aristocracies is surrounded by a host of 
envious persons. If you belong to one of them, they will be 
secretly embittered against you; and unless they are restrained 
by fear, they will always be anxious to let you understand 
that you arc no better than they. It is by their anxiety to let 
you know this, that they betray how greatly they are conscious 
that the opposite is the truth. 

^I'he line of conduct to })e j)ursued if you are exposed to 
envy, is to keep the envious persons at a distance, and, as far 
as possible, avoid all contact with them, so that there may 
l)e a wide gulf fixed between you and them; if this cannot 
be done, to bear their attacks with the greatest comjiosure. 
In the latter case, the very thing that provokes the attack will 
also neutralize it. This is what appears to be generally done. 

'I he members of one of these aristocracies usually get on 
very well with tliose of another, and there is no call for envy 
between them, because their several privileges effect an 
equipoise. 


§ 11. Give mature and repeated consideration to any plan 
before you proceed to carry it out; and even after you have 
thorouglily turned it over in your mind, make some conces¬ 
sion to the incompetency of human judgment; for it may 
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always happen that circumstances which cannot be investi¬ 
gated or foreseen, will come in and upset the whole of your 
calculation. This is a reflection that will always influence tlie 
negative side of the balance—a kind of warning to refrain 
from unnecessary action in matters of importance —quieta 
TTiojjBKc. But having once made up your mind and begun 
your work, you must let it run its course and abide the result 

not worry yourself by fresh reflections on what is alreadv 
accomplished, or by a renewal of your scruples on the score 
of possible danger: free your mind from the subject altogether, 
and refuse to go into it again, secure in the thought that you 
gave it mature attention at the proper time. This is the same 
advice as is given by an Italian proverb — legala bene e poi 
lascia La andare —which Goethe has translated thus: see well 
to your girths, and then ride on boldly.i 

And if, notwithstanding that, you fail, it is because all 
human affairs are the sport of chance and error. Socrates, the 
wisest of men, needed the warning voice of his good genius, 
or Sat^di/tor, to enable him to do what was right in regard 
to his own personal affairs, or, at any rate, to avoid mistakesj 
which argues that the human intellect is incompetent for the 
purpose. Phere is a saying—which is reported to have origi¬ 
nated with one of the Popes—that when misfortune happens 
to us, the blame of it, at least in some degree, attaches to 
ourselves. If this is not true absolutely and in everv instance, 
it is certainly true in the great majority of cases. It even looks 
as if this truth had a great deal to do with the effort people 
make as far as possible to conceal their misfortunes, and to 
put the best face they can upon them, for fear lest their 
misfortunes may show^ how much they are to blame. 


§ 12. In the case of a misfortune which has already hap¬ 
pened and thei'efore cannot be altered, you should not allow 
yourself to think that it might have been otherwise^ still less, 
that it might have been avoided by such and such means; for 
reflections of this kind will only add to your distress and make 


* It may he observed, iti passinfr, that a ^reat 
wliicTi Goethe puts under the tiead of Proi'erbtaL 
tlje Italian. 


many of tiie maxims 
are translations from 
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it intolerable, so that you will become a tormentor of yourself 

< / If better to follow the example of 

— iavrouTifJia}pov{X€uos. It IS oeitei to i- r • f 

Kino- David j who, as long as his son lay on the bed of sickness, 
assaUed Jehovah with unceasing supplications and entreaties 
for his recovery; but when he ^vas dead, snapped his fingers 
and thought no more of it. If you are not light-hearted enough 
for that, you can take refuge in fatalism, and have the great 
truth rev^ealed to v'ou that eveiA^hing which happens is the 
result of necessity, and therefore inevitable. 

How^ev'er good this advice may be, it is one-sided and partial. 
In relieving and quieting us for the moment, it is no doubt 
effective enough; but when our misfortunes have resulted— 
as is usually the case—from our own carelessness or folly, or, 
at any rate, partly by our own fault, it is a good thing to 
consider ho^v they might have been avoided, and to consider 
it often in spite of its being a lender subject—a salutary form 
of self-discipline, which will make us wiser and better men 
for the future. If we have made obvious mistakes, we should 
not try, as Ave generally do, to gloss them over, or to find 
somotliin£i to excuse or extenuate them; we should admit to 
ourselves that we have committed faults, and open our eyes 
wide to all their enormity, in order that we may firmly resolve 
to avoid them in time to come. To be sure, that means a great 
deal of self-inflicted ])ain, in the sha]>e of discontent, but it 
should be remembered that to spare the rod is to spoil the 
child— -o hapels ay6poj7TO<; oi) TraiSeuerat.^ 

§ 13. In all matters affecting our weal or woe, Ave should 
l)e careful not to let our imagination run aAAaA^ Avith us, and 
build no castles in the air. In the first place, they are expensive 
to build, because aa'o haA'e to pull them doAAm again imme¬ 
diately, and that is a so\irce of o-rief. 3Ve sliould be still more 
on our guard against distressing o\n- hearts by depicting 
possi]>le mislortuiH's. If tliese Avere misfortunes of a purely 
imaginary kind, or very ixnnote and unlikeUs 'xe should, at 
once se(‘, on aAvaking from our dream, that the Avhole thing 
AA'as mere illusum; we should rejoice all the more in a reality 
better than our dr('ams, or, at most, be Avarned against mis- 

’ IMoiiaiuler. Alonost, 422 . 
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fortunes wliich, though very remote, were still possible. These, 
however, are not the sort of playthings in wliich imagination 
deliffhts; it is only in idle hours that we build castles in tlie 
air, and they are always of a pleasing description. The matter 
which goes to form gloomy dreams are mischances which to 
some extent really threaten us, though it be from some 
distance^ imagination makes them look larger and nearer and 
more terrible than they are in reality. This is a kind of dream 
which cannot be so readily shaken off on awaking as a jileasant 
one^ for a pleasant dream is soon dispelled by reality, leaving, 
at most, a feeble hope lying in the lap of possibility. When 
we have abandoned ourselves to a fit of the blues, visions are 
conjured up which do not so easily vanish again; for it is 
always just }) 0 ssible that the visions may be realized. But we 
are not always able to estimate the exact degree of possibility; 
possibility niay easily pass into probability^ and thus we 
deliver ourselves up to torture. Therefore we shoidd be careful 
not to be over-anxious on any matter affecting our weal or 
our woe, not to carry our anxiety to unreasonable or injudicious 
limits^ but coolly and dispassionately to deliberate uj)on the 
matter, as tliough it were an aljstract (question which did not 
touch us in particidar. We should give no play to imagination 
herej for imagination is not judgment—it only conjures up 
visions, inducing an unprofital)le and often very painful mood. 

Tlie ride on which I am here insisting slioidd be most caie- 
fully observed towards evening. For as darkness makes us 
timid and aj)t to see terrifying shajjes evel■y^vheI■e, tliere is 
something similar in the effect of indistinct thouglil^ and 
uncertainty always brings with it a sense of tlanger. Hence, 
towards (evening, when oui' poweis ot tliought and judgment 
aie relaxed at tin? h(jur, as it wei(*, of subjective darkness— 
the intellect l>ec(anes tiled, easily confused, and unable to g('L 
at tbe bottom of things; and if, in that state, we meditate 
on matters of personal intinest to ouj-selves, tliey soon assume 
a dangerous and terrifying asjiect. I’his is mostly I hr* case at 
night, ^vhen we ar(^ in bed; for then the mind is fully relaxed, 
and the power of judgment cpute unecpial to its dutii'S; but 
imagination is still awake. Night gives a black look to every¬ 
thing, whatever it may lx*, d his is why our thoughts, just 
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b 0 for 6 we go to sleep, or 3 S we lie awake llirougli tlie liours 
of the night, are usually such confusions and perversions of 
facts as dreams themselves^ and when our thoughts at that 
time are concentrated upon our own concerns, they are 
generally as black and monstrous as possible. In the 
morning all such nightmares vanish like dreams: as the 
Spanish proverb has it, noche tuita^ blonco el dia the night 
is coloured, the deiy is white. 

But even towards nightfall, as soon as the candles are lit, 
the mind, like the eye, no longer sees things so clearly as by 
day: it is a time unsuiled to serious meditation, especially on 
unpleasant subjects, d he moi ning is the proper time for that 
—as indeed for all efforts without exception, whether mental 
or bodily. For the morning is the youtli of the day, when 
everytliing is bright, fresh, and easy ol attainment; we feel 
strong then, and all our faculties are completely at our dis- 
]K)sal. Do not shorten the morning by getting up late, or waste 
it in unwortliv occupati{)ns or in talk; look upon it as the 
(piintessence of life, as to a certain extent sacred. Evening 
is like old age we iire languid, talkative, silly. Each day is a 
little life: every waking and rising a little birth, every fresh 
morning a little youth, everv going to rest and sleep a little 
death. 

Ihit condition of health, sleep, nourishment, temperature, 
^^eath(‘r, sunouiulings, and much else that is purely external, 
liav(‘, in g(‘neral, an important influence upon our mood and 
therefore \ipon o\n' thoughts. Hence both our view of any 
matter and oui* ca])acitv for any work are very much subject 
to tlm(‘ and ]>lac(*. So it is best to ])rofit by a good mood—for 
liow seldom it couu‘s!— 

\riinif (lie ^itle Sdnunung wahr, 

Dcfin .sft’ dornnit .so 

are not alvNays able Lt> torm new ideas alioul our sur¬ 
roundings, or to ettmmand original thoughts; ihev come if 
they ^^ill, and when they will. And so, too, we cannot always 
succe(‘d in comj)letely considering some personal matter at the 
precist* time at which \ve have det(*rmined beforehand to 


* (lOetlu'. 
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consider it, and just when we set ourselves to do so. For the 
peculiar train of thought which is favourable to it may sud¬ 
denly become active without any special call being made upon 
it, and we may then follow it up with keen interest. In this 
way rellection, too, cliooses its own time. 

This reigning-in of the imagination which I am recom¬ 
mending, will also forbid us to svimmon up tlie memory of 
past misfortune, to paint a dark picture of the injustice or 
harm that has been done us, the losses we have sustained, the 
insults, slights and annoyances to which we have been ex¬ 
posed: for to do that is to rouse into fresh life all those hateful 
passions long laid asleep—the anger and resentment which 
disturb and pollute our nature. In an excellent parable, 
Proclus, the Neoplatonist, points out how in every town the 
mob dwells side by side with those who are rich and distin¬ 
guished: so, too, in every man, be he never so noble, and 
dignified, there is in the depths of his nature, a mob 
of low and vulgar desires which constitute him an animal. 
It will not do to let this mob revolt or even so much as peep 
forth from its hiding-place^ it is hideous of mien, and its rebel 
leaders are those flights of imagination whicli I have been 
describing. The smallest annoyance, whether it comes from 
our fellow men or from the things around us, may swell up 
into a monster of dreadful aspect, putting us at our wits’ end 
—and all because we go on brooding over our troubles and 
painting them in the most glaring colours and on the largest 
scale. It is mvich better to take a very calm and prosaic view 
of what is disagreeable; for that is the easiest way of bearing it. 

If you hold small objects close to your eyes, you limit your 
field of vision and shut out the world. And, in the same way, 
the people or the things wliich stand nearest, even thougli 
they are of the very smallest consecjuence, are apt to claim 
an amount of attention much beyond their due, occupying 
us disagreeably, and leaving no room for serious thoughts and 
affairs of importance. We ought to work against tliis tendency. 

§ 14. The sight of things which do not belong to us is very 
apt to raise the thought: ylh, if that were only mine! making 
us sensible of our privation. Instead of tliat we should do better 
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by more frequently putting- to ourselves the opposite case: 
Jh, if that ucrc not mine! What I mean is that we should 
sometimes try to look upon our possessions in the light in 
whicli they would appear if we liad lost them^ whatever they 
may be, property, health, friends, a wife or child or someone 
else we love, our horse or our dog—it is usually only when 
we have lost them that we begin to find out their value. But 
if we come to look at things in the way I recommend, we 
shall be doubly the gainers^ we shall at once get more 
pleasure out of them than we did belore, and we shall do 
ever}'thing in our power to prevent the loss of them; for 
instance, by not risking our projierty, oi angering our 
friends, or exposing our wives to temptation, or being 
careless about our children’s health, and so on. 

We often try to banish the gloom and despondency of the 
present by speculating upon our chances ot success in the 
future; a process whicli leads us to invent a great many 
cliimaericai liopes. Every one of them contains the germ of 
illusion, and disa]>pointinent is inevitable when our hopes are 

slialtered l)y the hartl facts of life. 

It is less liurlful to lake the chances of misfortune as a 
theme foi' s}K‘Culation; because, in doing so, we provide our¬ 
selves at once with measures <>1 precaution against it, and a 
])leasant surprise when it fails to make its ap])earance. Is it 
not a fact that \ve always feel a marked improvement in our 
spirits ^vlu*n we begin to get over a period of anxiety? I may 
i>o fui'ther and say that there is some use in occasionally 
looking upon terrible inistortunes—such as might happen to 
us—as though they had actually hajipened, tor then the trivial 
revei'ses which subse(|uently come in reality, are much easier 
to bear. It is a source of consolation to look back upon those 
great misfortunes wliich never hapjiened. But in following 
out this rule, care must b(^ taken not to neglect what I have 
said in the ])receding section. 

^ 15. 4 he thino's which enoaoe our attention—wliether 
they are matters ot business or ordinary events-—are of such 
diverse kinds, that, if taken (piite separately and in no fixed 
order or relation, they present a medley of the most glaring 
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contrasts, with notliing in common, exce})t tliat they one and 
all affect us in particular. '1 here must be a corresponding 
abruptness in the thoughts and anxieties which these various 
matters arouse in us, if our thoughts are to be in keeping 
with their various sid)jects. Therefore, in setting about any¬ 
thing, the first step is to withdraw our attention from eveiy- 
thing else: this will enal^le us to attend to each matter at its 
own time, and to enjoy or put uj) with it, quite apart Irom 
any thought of our remaining interests. Our thoughts must 
be arranged, as it were, in little drawers, so that we may 
open one without disturljing any of the otliers. 

In this way we can keep the heavy" burden of anxiety from 
weighing upon us so nnicli as to S])oil the little pleasures of 
the ])resent, or from robbing us of our rest; otherwise the 
consideration of one matter will interfere with every'^ other, 
and attention to some important business niay" leatl us to 
neglect many affairs which haj)j)en to be of less moment. It 
is most important for anyone who is capable of higher and 
nobler thoughts to keep his mind from' being so ct)mpletelv 
engi'ossed with j)rivate affairs and vulgar tioid:>les as to let 
them take up all liis attention and crowd out ^vorthier matter; 
f<jr that is, in a very real sense, to lose sight of the true end 
of life —propter vitain vivcJidi perderc cairms. 

Of course for this—as for so much else—self-control is 
necessary; wit lion t it, we cannot manage ourselves in the 
way" I have descril^ed. And self-control may not a])pear so very 
dilhcidt, if we consider that e\ery man has to sid)mit to a 
great deal of ve'ty sev’'ere control on the part of his surround¬ 
ings, and that without it no form of existence is jK>ssible. 
Furthei*, a little self-control at the right moment may" prevent 
much subsecpient compulsion at the hands of otliers; just as 
a very" small section of a circle close to the centre may cor¬ 
respond to a ])art near the circumference a hundred times as 
huge. Nothing will protect us from external conijiulsion so 
much as the control of ourselves; aiul, as Seneca say's, to 
submit yourself to reason is the way" to make every thing else; 
submit to y"ou— si tihi vis otnuid sid)jicere^ te sidjjice f ationi. 
Self-control, too, is something which ^ve have in our own 
power; and if the worst comes to the worst, and it touches 
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iis ill a very sensitive part, we can always relax its severity. 
But other people will pay no regard to our feelings, if they 
have to use compulsion, and we shall be treated without pity 
or mercy. Ihorefore it wdll be prudent to anticipate com- 
pulsion by self-control. 


§ 16. We must set limits to our wishes, curb our desires, 
moderate our anger, always remembering that an individual 
can attain only an inhnitesinial share in anything that is w'orth 
havings and that, on the other hand, everyone must incur 
many of the ills of life^ in a w^ord, we must bear and forbear 
—abstincrc ct sustinerei and if we fail to observe this rule, no 
position of w'ealth or jiower will prevent us from feeling 
wretched. This is what Horace means when he recommends 
us to study carefully and inquire diligently what will best 
promote a traiuiuil life—not to be ahvays agitated by fruitless 
desires and fears and hopes for things, which, after all, are 
not worth veiy much; 


Inter cnncta leges ct percontaherc doctos 
Qua ratione queas tradiieere leniter acvutti; 
A(tr te scftqfcr inojfs agitet I'exettpte cupido^ 
pui'ot\ et rcrittfi tiiediocritcr utiliufti spcsd 


§ 17. Life consists in movement, says Aristotle; and he is 
oljviously right. We exist, physically, because our organism 
is the seat ol constant motion; and if we are to exist intel¬ 
lectually, it can only be by means of continual occupation— 
no matter with wdiat, so long as it is some form of practical 
or mental acti\ity. You may see that this is so by the way 
in which ])eople who have no work or nothing to think about, 
immediately begin to beat the devil’s tattoo with their 
knuckles or a stick or anything that comes handy. The truth 
is, lliat oui' nature is essentially restless in its character; we 
very sotm gel tiretl oi having nothing to do; it is intolerable 
boredom. 'Ihis impulse to activity should be regulated, and 
some sort of melliod introduced into it, ^vhich of itself will 
enhance the satislaction we obtain. Activity—doing some- 
tliing, it })ossible creating something, at any rate learning 

* Epift., I, xviii. 97. 
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something—how fortunate it is that men cannot exist without 

that! A man wants to use his strength, to see, if he can, wliat 
§ 

effect it will produce^ and he will get the most complete 
satisfaction of this desire if lie can make or construct some¬ 
thing—be it a book or a basket. There is a direct pleasure in 
seeing work grow under one’s hands day by day, until iit last 
it is finished. This is the pleasure attaching to a work of art 
or a manuscript, or even mere manual labour^ and, of course, 
the liigher the work, the greater pleasure it will give. 

From this point of view, those are happiest of all wlio are 
conscious of the power to produce great works animated by 
some significant purpose: it gives a higher kind of interest—• 
a sort of rare llavour—to the whole of their life, which, by 
its absence from the life of the ordinary man, makes it, in 
comparison, something very insipid. For richly endowed 
natures, life and the world have a special interest beyond the 
mere everyday personal interest which so many others share; 
and something higher than that—a formal interest. It is from 
life and the world that they get the material for their works; 
and as soon as they are freed from tlie pressure of j)ersonal 
needs, it is to the diligent collection of material that they 
devote their whole existence. So with their intellect: it is to 


some extent of a t^vofold character, and devoted partly to the 
ordinary affairs of every day—tliose matters of will which are 

V ■■ V 

common to them and the rest of mankind, and partly to their 
])eculiar woi'k—the pure and objective contemplation of exis¬ 
tence. And wliile, on the stage of the world, most men jila^" 
their little part and then ])ass a\vay, the genius lives a do\d)le 
life, at once an actor and a spectator. 


Let everyone, then, do something, according to the measure 
of his capacities. 'Fo have no regular work, no set s])here of 
activity—what a miserable thing it is! How often long travels 
nndertaken for ])leasure make a iTian downright unhaj)py; 
because the absence f)f anything that can be called occupation 
forces him, as it \vere, out of his right element. Jtflort, 
struggles with difficulties! that is as natural to a man as 
grubbing in the ground is to a mole. To have all liis wants 
satisfied is something intoleral>le—the feeling ol stagnation 
which comes from pleasures that last too long. To overcome 
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clifficvilties is to experience the full delight of existence, no 
matter where the obstacles are encountered; whether in the 
affairs of life, in commerce or business; or in mental effort 
the spirit of inquiry that tries to master its subject. Ihere is 
always something pleasurable in the struggle and the victoiy. 
And if a man has no opportunity to excite himself, he will 
do what he can to create one, and according to his individual 
bent, he will hunt or play Cup and Ball; or led on by this 
unsuspected element in his nature, he will pick a quarrel with 
someone, or hatch a plot or intrigue, or take to swindling 
and rascally courses generally—all to put an end to a state 
of repose which is intolerable. As I ha^e lemarked, dij^icilis 
in otio quics —it is difficult to keep quiet if you have nothing 

to do. 


§ 18. A man should avoid being led on by the phantoms 
of his imagination. This is not the same thing as to submit 
to the giutlance of ideas clearly thought out; and yet these are 
rules of life which most ])eople pervert. If you examine closely 
into the circiunstances which, in any deliberation, ultimately 
turn the scale in favour of some particular course, you will 
o-enerallv find that the decision is influenced, not by any clear 
arrangement of ideas leading to a formal judgment, but by 
some fanciful picture which semns to stand lor one of the 
alternatives in (piestion. 

In one of Voltaire's or Diderot’s romances—I forget the 
]irecise reference—the hero, stamling like a young Hercules 
at the iiarling of wavs, can see no other representation of 
Virtue than his old tutor holding a snidf-box in his left hand, 
from which he takes a jiinch and moralizes; w'hilst Vice 
aj)pears in the slia]H' of his mother’s chandjerniaid. It is in 
youth, more esj)ecially, that the goal of our efforts comes to 
be a fanciful picture of ha]>piness, ^vhich continues to hover 
b(dore our eyc's sometimes for half and even for the whole 
ot our liie—a sort of mocking s])irit; for when we think our 
dream is to be realized, the picture fades away, leaving us 
the knowledge that nothing of what it ])romised is actually 
accomplished. How olten this is so with the visions of domesti¬ 
city—the detailed picture of what our home will be like; or 
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of life among our fellow-citizens ^nd in society^ or, again, of 
living in the country—the kind of house we shall have, its 
sui roundings, the marks of honour and respect that will be paid 
to us, and so on—whatever our hobby may bej chaque fou 
a sa marotte. It is often the same, too, with our dreams about 
one we love. And this is all quite natural^ for the visions we 
conjure up affect us directly, as tliough they were real objects^ 
and so they exercise a more immediate influence upon our 
will than an abstract idea, which gives merely a vagvie, general 
outline, devoid of details^ and the details are just the real part 
of it. We can be only indirectly affected by an abstract idea, 
and yet it is the abstract idea alone which will do as much 
as it promises 5 and it is the function of education to teach us 
to put our trust in it. Of course the abstract idea must be 
occasionally explained—paraphrased, as it were—by the aid 
of pictures^ but discreetly, earn grano salis. 

§ 19. The preceding rule may be taken as a special case of 
the more general maxim, that a man should never let himself 
be mastered by the impressions of the moment, or indeed by 
outward appearances at all, which are incomparably more 
powerful in their effects than the mere play of thought or 
a train of ideas^ not because these momentary impressions 
are rich in virtue of the data they supply—it is often just the 
contrary—but because they are something palpable to the 
senses and direct in their workings they forcibly invade our 
mind, distui'bing our repose and sliattering our resolutions. 

It is easy to undeistand that the thing which lies before 
our very eyes will produce the whole of its effect at once, 
but that time and leisure are necessary for the working of 
thought and the appreciation of argument, as it is imj)ossibIe 
to think of everything at one and the same moment, 'khis is 
why we are so allured by pleasure, in spite of all our deter¬ 
mination to resist it^ or so much annoyed by a ci'iticism, even 
though we know that its author is totally incomj)etent to judges 
or so iri'itated liy an insult, though it comes from some very 
contemptible quarter. In the same way, to mention no other 
instances, ten reasons for thinking that there is no danger 
may be outweighed by one mistaken notion that it is actually 
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at hand. All this shows the Radical unreason of human nature. 
Women freqin^^^^ly succumb altogether to this predominating 
influence of present impressions, and there are few men so 
overweighted with reason as to escape suffering from a similar 

cause. 

If it is impossible to resist the effects of some external 
iiiflvignce by the mere play of thought, the best thing to do 
is to neutralize it by some contraiy influence; for example, the 
effect of an insult may be overcome by seeking the society 
of tliose who have a good opinion of us; and the unpleasant 
sensation of imminent danger may be avoided by fixing our 
attention on the means of warding it off. Leibnitz^ tells of an 
Italian who managed to bear up under the tortures of the 
rack by never for a moment ceasing to think of the gallows 
which would liave awaited him, had he revealed his secret; 
he kept on crying out: / sec it/ I see it !—afterwards explaining 
that this was part of his plan. 

It is from some such reason as this, that we find it so 
difficult to stand alone in a matter of ojnnion-—^not to be made 
irresolute by the fact that everyone else disagrees with us 
and acts accordingly, even though we are i[uite sure that they 
are in the wrong. Take the case of a lugitive king who is 
trying to avoid cajiture; how much consolation he must lind 
in tlie ceremonious aiul submissive attitude of a faithful 
follower, exliibited secretly so as not to betray his master’s 
strict it must be almost necessary to prevent him 

doubting his own existence. 


§ 20, In the first part of this work I have insisted upon 
the great value of /lealt/i as the chief and most important 
element in haj>}>iness. Let me emphasize and confirm what 
I have tliere saitl l)y giving a lew general rules as to its 
])reservation. 

1 he way to harden the body is to ini])ose a great deal ot 
labour and effort upon it in the days of good health—to 


exercise it, both as a whole and in its several parts, and to 
ha})ituate it to withstand all kinds of noxious influences. But 
on the appearance ol any illness or <lisorder, either in the 

’ iVouvt'tni.r K"-.. I.iv. 1, ('li. 2, sco. 11. 
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body as a whole or in any of its parts, a contrary course should 
be taken, and every means used to nurse the body, or the 
part of it which is affected, and to spare it any effort; for wliat 
is ailing and debilitated cannot be hardened. 

The muscles may be strengthened by a vigorous use of 
them; but not so the nerves; they are weakened by it. There¬ 
fore, while exercising the muscles in every way that is suit¬ 
able, care should be taken to spare the nerves as much as 
possible. The eyes, for instance, should be protected from too 
strong a light—especially when it is reflected light—from any 
straining of them in the dark, or from the long-continued 
examination of minute objects; and the ears from too loud 
sounds. Above all, the brain should never be forced, or used 
too much, or at the wrong time; let it have a rest during 
digestion; for then the same vital energy which forms 
thoughts in the brain has a great deal of work to do elsewhere 
—I mean in the digestive organs, where it prepares chyme 
and chyle. For similar reasons, the brain should never be used 
during, or immediately after, violent muscular exercise. For 
the motor nerves are in this respect on a par with the sensory 
nerves; the pain felt when a limb is wounded has its seat in 
tlie brain; and, in the same way, it is not really our legs and 
arms which work and move—it is the brain, or, more strictly, 
that part of it which, through the medium of the spine, 
excites the nerves in the limbs and sets them in motion. 
Accordingly, when our arms and legs feel tired, the true seat 
of this feeling is in the brain. This is why it is only in con¬ 
nection with those muscles which are set in motion con¬ 
sciously and voluntarily—in other words, depend for their 
action upon the brain—that any feeling of fatigue can arise; 
this is not the case with those muscles which work involun¬ 
tarily, like tlie heart. It is obvious, then, that injury is done 
to the brain if violent muscular exercise and intellectual 
exertion are forced upon it at the same moment, or at very 
short intervals. 

What I say stands in no contradiction with the fact that 
at the beginning of a walk, or at any j^eriod of a short stroll, 
there often comes a feeling of enhanced intellectual vigour. 
The parts of the Viraiii that come into play have had no lime 
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to become tired; and besides, slight muscular exercise con¬ 
duces to activity of the respiratory organs, and causes a purer 
and more oxydated supply of arterial blood to mount to the 


brain. 

It is most important to allow the brain the full measure 
of sleep which is necessary to restore it^ for sleep is to a man’s 
wliole nature what winding up is to a clock.^ This measure 
will vary directly with the development and activity of the 
brainy to overstep the measure is mere waste of time, because 
if that is done, sleep gains only so much in length as it loses 

in depth.^ 

It sliould be clearly understood that thought is nothing but 


the organic function of the brainy and it has to obey the same 
laws in regard to exertion and repose as any otlier organic 
function. The brain can be ruined by overstrain, just like the 
eyes. As the function of the stomach is to digest, so it is that 
of the brain to think. The notion of a souL —as something 
elementary and immaterial, merely lodging in the brain and 
needing nothing at all for the performance of its essential 
function, which consists in always and unweariedly thinking — 
has undoubtedly driven many people to foolish practices, 
leading to a deailening of the intellectual powers; Frederick 
the Cheat, even, once tried to form the liabit of doing without 
sleep altogether. It would be well if ])rofessors of philosophy 
refrained from giving currency to a notion which is attended 
l»y ])raclical I'esults of a pernicious character; but then this is 
just what professorial philosojihy does, in its old-womanish 
endeavour to keej) on good terms with the catechism. A man 
shoidd accustom himself to view his intellectual capacities in 
no other light than that of j)hysiological functions, and to 
manage them accordini*lv—nursing; or exercisino; them as the 
case may be; remembering that every kind of physical suf¬ 
fering, malady or disorder, in whatever part of the body it 


' (yf. // ('// ff illr urui l)k. 

“ t^f. loc. clt., j). J7'3. Sle(‘p is a inorsrl 


II, pp. 2 >6-40 (4th edition). 
i.)t death Ijorrowed to keep up 


and renew tiie part ol' lite wluch is exhausted by tile day —Ic sornmeil 
cst un ct^ipruut Jail u la mart. Or it might he said tliat sleep is the interest 
we liave to pay on tlie capital wliich is called in at death; and the higher 
the rale of inteicst and the nioie regularly it is paid, tlie furtlier the date 
of redemption is postponed. 
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occurs, has its effect upon tlie mind. The best advice tliat I 
know on this subject is given by Cabanis in his Rapports du 
physique et du moral de Vhomme?- 

Through neglect of this rule, many men of genius and 
great scholars have become weak-minded and childish, or even 
gone quite mad, as they grew old. To take no other instances, 
there can be no doubt that the celebrated English poets of the 
early part of this century, Scott, Wordswortli, Southey, 
became intellectually dull and incapable towards the end of 
their days, nay, soon after passing their sixtieth year^ and 
that their imbecility can be traced to the fact that, at that 
period of life, they were all led on, by the promise of high 
pay, to treat literature as a trade and to write for money. This 
seduced them into an unnatural abuse of their intellectual 
powers; and a man wdio puts his Pegasus into harness, and 
urges on his Muse with the wliip, will have to pay a penalty 
similar to that which is exacted by the abuse of other kinds 
of power. 

And even in the case of Kant, I suspect that the second 
childhood of his last four years was due to overwork in later 
life, and after he had succeeded in becoming a famous man. 

Every month of the year has its own peculiar and direct 
influence upon health and bodily condition generally; nay, 
even upon the state of the mind. It is an influence dependent 
upon the weather. 


* 'I'ranslator's A'c/t’.— The work to whicli Scliojjeiihauer liero refers 
is a series of essays by Cabanis, a Frencli pbilosopfier (1757—1808), treating 
of mental and moral phenomena on a physiological basis. In his later 
(lays, Cabanis comj>letely abandoned Iiis niatcrialistic standpoint. 
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§ 21. In making his way tlirougii life, a man will find it 
useful to be ready and able to do two things: to look ahead 
and to overlook; the one will protect him from loss and injury, 
the other from disputes and squabbles. 

No one who has to live amongst men should absolutely 
discard any person who has his due place in the order of 
nature, even though he is very wicked or contemptible or 
ridiculous. He must accept him as an unalterable fact—un¬ 
alterable, because the necessary outcome of an eternal, fun¬ 
damental principle; and in bad cases he should remember the 
words of Mephistopheles: cs muss auch solclic Kduze geben ^— 
there must be fools and rogues in the w'orld. If he acts other¬ 
wise, he will be committing an injustice, and giving a challenge 
of life and death to the man he discards. No one can alter his 


own peculiar indiv iduality, his moral character, his intellectual 
capacity, his temperament or physique; and if we go so far 
as to condemn a man from every point of view, there will be 
nothing left him but to engage us in deadly conflict; for we 
are practically allowing him the right to exist only on condition 
that he becomes another man—which is impossible; his nature 
forbids it. 

So if you have to live amongst men, you must allow eveiy- 
one the right to exist in accoi'dance with the character he has, 
whatever it turns out to be: and all you shoidd strive to do is 

v* 

to make use ot this character in siich a way as its kind of 
natxne permit, rather than to hope lor any alteration in it, 
or to condemn it offhand lor what it is. 'Fliis is the true sense 
of tlie maxim —and let live. That, however, is a task 


^ (jOL'the’s Fiinit^ Part I. 
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which is difficult in proportion as it is rights and he is a happy 
man who can once for all avoid having to do with a great 
many of his fellow creatures. 

The art of putting up with people may be learned by 
practising patience on inanimate objects, which, in virtue of 
some mechanical or general physical necessity, oppose a stub¬ 
born resistance to our freedom of action—a form of patience 
which is required every day. The patience thus gained may 
be applied to our dealings with men, by accustoming ourselves 
to regard their opposition, wherever we encounter it, as the 
inevitable outcome of their nature, which sets itself up against 
us in virtue of the same rigid law of necessity as governs the 
resistance of inanimate objects. To become indignant at their 
conduct is as foolisli as to be angry with a stone because it 
rolls into your path. And with many people the wisest thing 
you can do, is to resolve to make use of those whom you 
cannot alter. 


§ 22. It is astonishing how easily and how^ quickly similarity, 
or difference of mind and disposition, makes itself felt between 
one man and another as soon as they begin to talk: every little 
trille sliow^s it. When two people of totally different natures 
are conversing, almost everything said by the one will, in a 
greater or less degree, displease the other, and in many cases 
jnoduce positive annoyance^ even though the conversation turn 
u]>on the most out-of-the-way subject, or one in which neither 
of the parties has any real interest. People of similar nature, 
on the other hand, immediately come to feel a kind of general 
agreement^ and if they are cast very much in tiie same mould, 
complete harmony or even unison will flow from their 
intercxjurse. 

'riiis explains two circumstances. First of all, it sliows why 
it is that common, ordinary people are so sociable and find 
good com]jany wherever they go. Ah! those good, dear, l)iave 
})e(^ple. It is just the contrary with those who are not of tlie 
common run; and the less they are so, tlie more unsociable 
they become; so that if, in their isolation, they chaiice to come 
across someone in whose nature they can hnd even a single 
sympathetic chord, Ije it never so minute, they sliow extra- 

it stays: Arthur Schope>ihuuff j,' 
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ordinary pleasure in his society. For one man can be to another 
only so" much as the other is to him. Great minds are like 
eagles, and build their nest in some lofty solitude. 

Secondly, we are enabled to understand how it is that people 
of like disposition so cpiickly get on with one another, as 
though they were drawn together by magnetic foice kindred 
souls^greeting each other from afar. Of course the most 
frecjuent opportunity of observing this is affoided by people 
of vulgar tastes and inferior intellect, but only because their 
nameTs legion^ while those who are better off in this respect 
and of a raVer nature, are not often to be met with: they are 

called rare l)ecause you can seldom find them. 

Take the case of a large number of people wdio have formed 
themselves into a league for the pur])Ose of carrying out some 
practical object; it tliere be two rascals among them, the^ will 
recognize each other as readily as it they bore a similar badge, 
and will at once consjiire tor some misteasance or treachery. 
In the same way, if you can imagine —per impossible —a large 
conniany of very intelligent and clever people, amongst whom 
there aie only two blockheads, these two will be sure to be 
drawni together by a feeling of sympathy, and each of them 
will very soon secretly rejoice at having found at least one 
inudligent ])erson in the whole company. It is really quite 
cui ious to see ho^v tw'o such men, especially it they are morally 
and intellectually of an inferior type, will recognize each other 
at lii'Nt sitrht; ^vith what zeal they will strive to become 
intimate; how’ affably and cheerily tltey w’ill run to greet each 
othei', just as though they w'cre old friends—it is all so striking 
that one is templed to embrace the Buddhist doctrine of 
tnetempsvehosis and ])resume that they were on lamiliar terms 
in some former state of existence. 

Still, in spile of all this general agreement, naen are kept 
a])art ^vho might come together; or, in some cases, a passing 
discord spi ings up between tlK'in. 'I'his is due to diversity ot 
mood. You will hardly (‘ver see two jieople exactly in the 
same Irame of mind; for that is something which varies w'ith 
their condition of lif(', occu]iation, suriouiulings, liealth, the 
train of lln>uoht they are in at the moment, and so on. These 
n'enc(*s give rise to discord between persons of the most 
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harmonious disposition. To correct the balance pro])erly, so 
as to remove the disturbance—to introduce, as it were, a 
uniform temperature—is a work demanding a very higli 
degree of culture. The extent to which uniformity of mood 
is productive of good fellowship may l)e measured by its effects 
upon a large company. When, for instance, a great many 
people are gathered together and presented with some objec¬ 
tive interest which works upon all alike and inlluences them 
in a similar way, no matter what it be—a common danger 
or liope, some great news, a spectacle, a play, a jdece of music, 
or anything of tliat kind—you will find them roused to a 
mutual expression of thought, and a disjday of sincere interest. 
There will be a general feeling of jileasure amongst tliem; for 
lliat which attracts their attention j)roduces a unity of mood 
by overpowering all private and pe?rsonal interests. 

And in defaidt of some objective interest of the kind 1 have 
mentioned, recourse is usually had to something subjective. 
A bottle of wine is not an vincommon means of introducinc* 
a mutual feeling of fellowshipj and even tea and colfee are 
used for a like end. 

1 he discord which so easily finds its way into all society 
as an effect of llie different moods in winch peo})le happen 
to be for the moment, also in ])art exj)lains why it is that 
memory always idealizes, and sometimes almost transfigures, 
the attitude we have taken up at any jieriod of the ])ast—a 
change due to our inability to remember all the fleeting 
innuences wliicli disturbed us on any given occasion. Alemory 
is in this respect like the lens of a cat nerd obsenra: it contiacls 
everything within its range, and so produces a much finer 
picture than the actual landscape affords. And, in the case of 
a man, absence always goes some way towards securing this 
advantageous lights for though the idealizing tendency of the 
memory reqiiires time to coni])lete its work, it begins it at once. 
I fence it is a prudent thing to see your friends and acquain¬ 
tances only at considerable intervals of time; and on meeting 
them again, you will observe that memory has been at ^vork, 


§ 25. No man can see over /us own Jicig/it. IjOt me ex]>lain 
what 1 mean. 
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You cannot see in another man any more than you have 
in yourselff and your onn intelligence strictly determines the 
extent to \Yhich he comes within its grasp. If your intelligence 
is of a very low order, mental cpialities in another, even 
thougli they be of the highest kind, will have no effect at all 
upoiryou^ you will sec nothing in their possessor except the 
meanest side of his individuality—in other words, just those 
parts of his character and disposition wdiich aie weak and 
defective. Your whole estimate of the man will be confined 
to his defects, and his higher mental qualities will no more 
exist for vou than colours exist for those wdio cannot see. 

Intellect is invisible to the man who has none. In any 
attempt to criticize another’s work, the range of knowledge 
possessed by the critic is as essential a part of his verdict as 
the claims of the work itself. 

Hence intercourse with others involves a process of levelling 
dow^n. The qualities w hich are present in one man, and absent 
in another, cannot come into play when they meet^ and the 
self-sacrifice wdiich this entails upon one of the parties, calls 
forth no recognition from the other. 

Consider how sordid, how stupid, in a w'ord, how vulgciv 
most men are, and v'ou will see that it is impossible to talk 
to them without becoming vulgar yourself for the time being. 
Vulgarity is in tliis res])ect like electricitv'; it is easily distri¬ 
buted. You will then fully appreciate the truth and propriety 
of the expression, /o make y^oursclf cheapi, and you w*ill be 
glad to avoid the society of people whose only possible point 
of contact with vo\i is just that part of your nature of w'hich 
vou have least reason to be proud. So yovi will see that, in 
dealing with fools and blockheads, there is only one W'ay of 
showing vovir inK'lligetice—by having nothing to do with 
them, lhal means, of course, that when you go into society, 
vou ma\' now’ and then feel like a good dancer who gets an 
invitation to a ball, and on arriving, finds that everyone is 
lame: w’ith w’hom is he to dance? 

§ 21-. I feel respect for the man—and ho is one in a hundred 
—who, when he is waiting or sitting unoccuuied. refrains 


o ■■■ 

fiom rattling or lieating time with anything that happens to 
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be handy—his stick, or knife and fork, or wliatever else it 
may be. The probability is that he is thinking of something. 

With a large number of people, it is quite evident that 
their power of sight completely dominates over their jiower 
of thought j they seem to be conscious of existence only when 
they are making a noise^ unless indeed they happen to l)e 
smoking, for this serves a similar end. It is for the same reason 
that they never fail to be all eyes and ears for what is going 
on around them. 


§ 25. La Rochefoucauld makes the striking remark that it 
is difficult to feel deep veneration and great affection for one and 
the same person. If this is so, we shall have to choose whether 
it is veneration or love that we waiit from our fellow men. 


Their love is always selfish, though in very different waysj 
and the means used to gain it are not always of a kind to 
make us proud. A man is loved by others mainly in the degree 
in which he moderates his claim on their good feeling and 
intelligence: but he must act genuinely in the matter and 
without dissimulation—not merely out of forbearance, which 
is at bottom a kind of contempt. This calls to mind a very 
true observation of Helvetiusii the amount of intellect fieceasary 
to please us^ is a most accurate measure of the anuyunt of 
intellect we have ourselves. With these remarks as j)remisses, 
it is easy to draw the conclusion. 

Now with veneration the case is just ihe opposite^ it is 
wj’ung from men I'eluctantly, and for that veiy reason mostly 
concealed. Hence, as compared with love, \eneration gives 
more real satisfaction^ for it is connected with jjersonal value, 
and the same is not directly true of love, whicli is subjective 
in its nature, whilst veneration is objective. To he sure, it is 
more useful to be loved tlian to be veneiatetl. 


§ 20. jVIost men are 
really interests them 
their own case as soon 


so thoroughly sulijective that nothing 
but themselves. 1 hey ahvays think of 
as ever any remark is made, and their 


* 'I'l'unslutor' s I\ate. —Helvclius, (Jlaudc-.Vdrifii (171'3—71), a KreiicJi 
pliilosojdiical writfi* iiiucli esteemed by Schojjenhauer. His duet work, 
I'lisprity excited f'leat interest and opjjosition at tlie time of its j)ub- 
lication, oji account ol the author’s proMOunce<l materialism. 
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^vhole attention is engrossed and absorbed by the meiest 
chance reference to anything ^vllich affects them personally, 
be it never so remote: with the result tliat they ha\e no power 
left for forming an objective view' ot things, should the con¬ 
versation take tliat turn; neither can they admit any validity 
in arguments which tell against their interest or their vanity. 
Hence their attention is easily distracted. They are so readily 
offended, insulted or annoyed, that in discussing any imper¬ 
sonal matter ^vlth them, no care is too great to avoid letting 
your remarks bear the slightest possible refeience to the vei^- 
worthy and sensitive individuals whom you have before you; 
for anything you niay say will perhaps hurt their feelings. 
Peojile really care about nothing that does not aflect them 
jiersonally. True and striking observations, fine, subtle and 
wdtty things are lost upon them: they cannot understand or 
feel them. 13ut anything that disturbs their petty v’^anity in 
the most remote and indirect ^vay, or rellects prejudicially 
upon their exceedingly precious selves—to that, they are most 
tenderly sensitive. In this respect they are like the little dog 
wdiose toes v'ou are so ajit to tread upon inadv'ertently—you 
know it bv' tlie shrill liark it sets uji: or, again, they resemble 


a sicJv man covered with sores and boils, with whom the 
greatest care must li(' taken to avoid unnecessary handling. 
And in sonu' people tliis feeling reaches such a pass that, if 
iIk'v are talking with anv'one, and he exhibits, or does not 
sidliciently conceal, Ids intelligence and discernment, they 
look upon it as a dow nright insult; although for the moment 
th(‘y hide their illw^ill, amt the unsuspecting author of it after¬ 
wards rmninati'S in v^ain ujxm their coiuluct, and racks his 
brains to discovi'r wdiat in the ^v'orld he coidd have done to 
excite tiu'ir malice and hatred. 


Hut it is ju^L as easy to flatter and win them over; and this 
is why tlieir judgment is usually corrupt, and why their 
opinions are swaved, not 1)V' what is really true and right, but 
by the favour ol th(^ ])ai'tv' or class to vvdiich thev' belong. And 


the idtiinate rcxison of it all is, that in such people force ot will 


greatly ])redondnate^ over knowledgiu and hence their meagre 
intellect is wholly given up to the service of the will, and can 


nev'er fi'eis itbelf from that s^u’vice 


a moment. 
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Astrology furnishes a magnificent proof of this miserable 
subjective tendency in men, which leads them to see every¬ 
thing only as hearing upon tliernselves, and to think of 
nothing that is not straightway made into a personal matter. 
The aim of astrolog)’^ is to bring the motions of the celestial 
bodies into relation with the wretched Ego^ and to establish 
a connection between a comet in the sky and squabbles and 
rascalities on earth.^ 


§ 27. When any wrong statement is made, whether in 
public, or in societ}", or in books, and well received—or, at 
any rate, not refuted—that is no reason why you should 
despair or think that there the matter will rest. You should 
comfort yourself with the reflection that the question will be 
afterwards gradually subjected to examination 3 light will be 
thrown upon it; it will be thought over, considered, discussed, 
and generally in the end the correct view will be reached; 
so that, after a time—the length of which will dej^end upon 
tlie dilficulty of the subject—everyone wdll come to uiidez- 
stand that which a clear head saw' at once. 

In the meantime, of course, you must have patience. lie 
w'ho can see truly in the midst of genei'al infatuation is like 
a man w'hose w'atch keeps good time, wdien all clocks in the 
tow'n in which he lives are w'rong. He alone knows the right 
time; but what use is that to him? for everyone goes by the 
clocks which speak false, not even excepting those w ho know 
that his w'atch is the only one that is right. 

§ 28. Men are like children, in tliat, if you spoil them, 
they become naughty. 

Therefore it is w'ell not to be Loo indulgent or charitable 
W'ith anyone. You may take it as a general rule that you will 
not lose a friend by refusing him a loan, but that you are 
very likely to do so by granting it; and, for similar reasons, 
you will not readily alienate peo])le by being somewliat ])roud 
and careless in your behaviour; but if you are vei'y kind and 
complaisant towards them, you will oiten make tliem ariogant 
and intolerable, and so a breach w'ill ensue. 

* See, for instance, Stokieus, Kclog., I, xxii, 9, 
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There is one thing that, more than any other, throws people 
absolutely off their balance—the thought that you are depen¬ 
dent upon them. This is sure to produce an insolent and 
domineering manner towards you. There are some people 
indeed, who become rude if you enter into any kind of relation 
with them; for instance, if you have occasion to converse with 
them frecpiently upon confidential matters, they soon come 
to fancy that they can take liberties uith you, and so they 
try to transgress the laws of politeness. This is why there aie 
so few with whom you care to become more intimate, and 
why you shoidd avoid familiarity with vulgar people. If a 
man comes to think that 1 am more dependent upon him 
than he is upon me, he at once feels as though I had stolen 
something from him; and his endeavour will be to have his 
vengeance and get it back. I he only way to attain superiority 
in dealing with men, is to let it be seen that you are inde¬ 
pendent of them. 

And in this view it is advisable to let everyone of your 
acquaintance—whether man or woman—-feel now and then 
that you could very well dispense with their company. This 
will consolidate friendship. Nay, with most people there will 
be no liarm in occasionally mixing a grain of disdain with 
your treatment of them; that will make them ^alue your 
friendship all the more. Chi non istima vien stirnatOy as a subtle 
Italian jiroverV) has it—to disregard is to win regard. Hut if 
we really think very highly of a person, we should conceal 
it from him like a crime. 'I'lns is not a very gratifying thing 
to do, but it is right. Whv, a dog will not bear being treated 
too kindlv, let alone a man! 


§ 29. ll is often the case that ])eople of noble character 
and great mental gifts bt’tray a strange lack of worldly wisdom 
and a deficiency in the knowledge of men, more especially 
when they are young; with the result that it is easy to deceive 
or mislead them; and that, on the other hand, natures of the 
commoner sort are more readv and successful in making their 
wav in the ^vorld, 


d'he reason of this 
ex])erienr(q he must 


is that, when a man has little or no 
judge bv his own antecedent notions; 
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and in matters demanding judgment, an antecedent notion 
is never on the same level as experience. For, with the com¬ 
moner sort of people, an antecedent notion means just their 
own selfish point of view. This is not the case with those 
whose mind and character are above the ordinary^ for it is 
j)recisely in this respect—their unselfishness—that they differ 
from the rest of mankind^ and as they judge other people’s 
thoughts and actions by their own high standard, the result 
does not always tally with their calculation. 

But if, in the end, a man of noble character comes to see, 
as the effect of his own experience, or by the lessons he leai'iis 
from others, what it is that may be expected of men in general 
—namely, that five-sixths of them are morally and intel¬ 
lectually so constituted that, if circumstances do not place 
you in relation with them, you had better get out of their 
way and keep as far as possible from having any tiling to do 
with them^—still, he will scarcely ever attain an adequate 
notion of their wretchedly mean and shabby nature: all liis 
life long he will have to be extending and adding to the 
inferior estimate he forms of themj and in the meantime he 
will commit a great many mistakes and do himself harm. 

Then again, after he has really taken to heart the lessons 
tliat have been taught him, it will occasionally happen that, 
when he is in the society of people whom he does not know, 
he will be surprised to find how thoroughly reasonable they 
all appear to be, both in their conversation and in their 
demeanour—in fact, quite honest, sincere, virtuous and trust¬ 
worthy people, and at the same time shrewd and clever. 

But that ought not to perplex him. Nature is not like those 
bad poets, who, in setting a fool or a knave before us, do their 
work so clumsily, and w’ith such evident design, that you 
might almost fancy you saw the poet standing behind each 
of 1 lis characters, and continually disavow ing their sentiments, 
and telling you in a tone of w^arning: 'Fhis is a knave; that is 
a Jool; do not mind what fie says. But Nature goes to work 
like Shakespeare and Goethe, poets who make everyone of 
their cliaracters—even if it is the devil himself—appear to 
be quite in the right for tlie moment that tliey come before 


us in their several parts^ the chai'acters are 


descriljed so 
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obiectively that tliey excite our interest and compel us to 
syrnpatliize ^vitll their point of view^ for, like the ^vorks of 
Nature, everyone of these characters is evolved as the result 
of some hidden law or principle, which makes all they say 
and do appear natural and therefore necessary. And you will 
always he the prey or the plaything of the devils and fools 
in this world, if you expect to see them going about with 
horns or jangling their bells. 

And it slioidd be borne in mind that, in their inteicouise 
with others, people are like the moon, or like hunchbacksj 
they show vou only one of their sides. li»veiy man has an 
innate talent for niiniicry—lor making a mask out of Ins 
physiognomy, so that he can ahAays look as if he leally \^ele 
what he iiretends to be^ and since he makes Ins calculations 
always \vitlnn the lines of his individual nature, the appear¬ 
ance he puts on suits him to a nicely, and its eliect is extremely 
deceptive. He dons his mask wlieiiever Ins object is to llattei 
himself into some one’s good opinion^ and you may pay just 

as mucli altenlion to it as if it were made ol wax or cardboard, 

■ * 

never forgetting that excellent Italian jiroycrb: non c si tristo 
cdftc chc non nirni la coda —there is no dog so bad but that 
he will wag liis tail. 

In any case it is well to take care not to form a highly 
favourabl(‘ opinion ol a person wdtosc actpiaintance you have 
only recently made, for otherw'ise you are very likely to be 
disap})ointed; and tluni vou will be ashamed ol yourself and 
perhaps even suffer some injury. And while 1 am on the 
sid)jecl, there is another fact that deserves mention. It is this. 
A man show's his character just in the w'ay in which he deals 
^vith tl ilies “for then he is off his guard. This wall often altord 
a good opjiorlunity of observing the boundless egoism ol a 
man’s nature, aiul his total lack of consideration lor others; 
and if these delects show themselves in small tilings, or merely 
in his general dtnneanour, you w ill find that they also underlie 
his action in matters of importance, although he may disguise 
th(' iact. 1 his is an opportunity w'hich should not be missed. 
If in th(‘ little aftairs of every tlay—the trifles ol life, those 
matlei'S to ^\hich the I'ule dc niin/niis non applies—a man is 
inconsidt'rate and seeks only what is ailvantageous or con- 
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venient to himself, to the prejudice of oiliers’ rights^ if he 
appropriates to himself that which belongs to all alik(% you 
may be sure there is no justice in his heart, and tliat lie would 
be a scoundrel on a wholesale scale, only that law and com- 
pulsion bind his hands. Do not trust him beyond your door. 
He Avho is not afraid to break the laws of his own jirivate 
circle, will break those of the State \vhen he can do so \^dtll 


impunity. 

If the ayerage man were so constituted that the good in 
him outweighed the bad, it would be more advisable to rely 
upon his sense of justice, fairness, gratitude, fidelity, lo\ e or 
compassion, than to work upon his feais^ but as the contrary 
is tlie case, and it is the bad that outweighs the good, tlie 
opposite course is the more prudent one. 

If any person witli whom we are associated or have to do, 
exhibits unjileasant or annoying qualities, we have only to 
ask ourselves whether or not tliis person is of so much value 
to us that we can put uji with frecpient and repeated exhibi¬ 
tions of tlie same (qualities in a some\vhat aggravcited form.^ 
In case of an affirmative answer to this question, there will 
not be much to be said, because talking is n ery little use. 
\Ve must let the matter pass, with or without some notice; 
but we should ne\ertiieless I’emember that ^ve are thereby 
exposing ourselves to a repetition of the offence. If tlie answer 
is in the negative, we must break with our worthy friend 
at once and for ever; or in tlie case of a servant, dismiss him. 
for he ^%ill inevitably repeat the olfence, or do something 
tantamount to it, should the occasion return, even though 
for the moment he is decq) and sincere in his assurances of 
the contraiw. 1 here is notiiing, absolutely nothing, that a man 
cannot forget—but not hunself^ his own character. For charac¬ 
ter is incorrigible; liecause all a man’s actions emanate from 
an inward principle, in virtue of wliich he must always do 
the same tiling under like circumstances; and lie cannot do 
otherwise. Fet me refer to my [iri/.e essay on tlie so-called 
hrcedoni of the H ill^ the jierusal of which will dissi|)ate any 
delusions the reader may have on this suljject. 

io become reconciled to a friend witli whom you liave 

* \o forgive and forget means to tlirow away (tearly bouglit experience. 
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broken, is a form of weakness^ and you pay the penally of it 
when he takes the first opportunity of doing precisely the vepr 
thirl"- which brought about the breach^ nay, he does it the 
more boldly, because he is secretly conscious that you cannot 
xret on without him. This is also applicable to servants whom 
you have dismissed, and then taken into your service again. 

For the same reason, you should just as little expect people 
to continue to act in a similar way under altered circum¬ 
stances. The truth is that men alter their demeanour and 
sentiments just as fast as their interest changes; and their 
design in this respect is a bill drawn for such short payment 
that the man must be still more short-sighted who accepts 
the bill without protesting it. Accordingly, suppose you want 
to know how" a man ^Yill behave in an office into which you 
think of putting him; you should not build upon expectations, 
on his promises or assurances. For, even allowing that he is 
quite sincere, he is speaking about a mattei of which he has 
no knowledge. The only w'ay to calculate how he will beha\e, 
is to consider the circumstances in w'hich he wdll be placed, 
and the extent to w'hich they will conflict w'ith his character. 

If you wdsh to get a clear and profound insight—and it is 
very needful—^into the tr\ie hut melancholy elements of which 
most men are made, you will find it a very instructive thing 
to take the way they behave in the pages of literature as a 
commentary to their doings in practical life, and vice versa. 
^ he experience thus gained will be very useful in avoiding 
wrong ideas, whether ahoul yourself or about others. But if 
you come across any special trait of meanness or stupidity—in 
life or in literature—you must be careful not to let it annoy 
or distress you, hut to look upon it merely as an addition to 
your kiunvledge—a new fact to be considered in studying the 
character of humanity. Your attitude tow\ards it will be that 
of the mineralogist who stumbles upon a v’^ery characteristic 
specimen of a mineral. 

Of course there are some facts which are v'ery exceptional, 
and it is difficult to understand how' they arise, and how- it 
is that there come to he such enormous differences between 
man and man; hut, in general, wdiat w'as said long ago is 
quite true, and the world is in a very bad w^ay. In savage 
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countries they eat one another, in civilized countries thev' 
deceive one another^ and that is \vhat people call the wav 
of the world! What are States and all the elaborate systems 
of political machinery, and the ride of force, whether in home 
or in foreign affairs—what are they but barriers against the 
boundless iniquity of mankind? Does not all history show that 
wlienever a king is firmly planted on the throne, aiul his 
people reach some degree of prosperity, he uses it to lead his 
army, like a band of robbers, against adjoining countr ies? Are 
not almost all wars ultimately undertaken for purposes of 
plunder? In the most remote antiquity, and to some extent 
also in the Middle Age, the conquered became slaves—in other 
words, tliey had to work for those who conquered them^ and 
where is the difference between that and paving war-taxes, 
which represent the product of previous work? 

All war, say's Voltaire, is a matter of robbery; ami the 
Germans should take that as a warning'. 


§ 50 . No man is so formed that he can be left entirely to 
himself, to go his own waysj everyone needs to be guided 
by a preconceived plan, and to follow ceiTairr general rules, 
hut if this is carried too far, and a man ti'ies to take on a 
character which is not natiu'al or innate in him, but is arti¬ 
ficially acquired and evolved mer ely by a process of reasoning, 
lie will very soon discover that Nature cannot be forced, and 
that if you drive it out, it will I'etur ir tlespite your effor ts: 

IValurarn cxpellcs jurcd, furnen usr/uv fcciirret. 

do uirderstand a rule eovernini'' conduct tovvarils olliei's, 
even to discover it foi' oneself ami to express it neatly, is easy 
errough; and still, very soon after’waixis, the rule inav l>e 
broken in jri'actice. hut that is no r eason for des]>aii'^ and you 
need not fancy that as it is impossible to roguiatir yoiu* life 
in accordance ^vith abstrocl itleas and maxims, it is better' to 
live just as 3*011 jilease. ller'e, as in all theoretical instruction 
that aims at a ]riactical result, the lir'St thing to do is to undei'- 
starrd the rule^ the second thing is to learn the jrractice of it. 
The theor'y may be urrderstood at once b3' an effoi't of reason, 
and 3^^ the practice of it acquired oril3' in course of time. 
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A pupil may learn the various notes on an instrument of 
music, or the different positions in fencings and when he 
makes a mistake, as he is sure to do, however hard he tries, 
lie is apt to think it will be impossible to observe the rules, 
when he is set to read music at sight or challenged to a furious 
duel. But for all that, gradual practice makes him perfect, 
tlirough a long series of slips, blunders and fresh effoits. It 
is just the same in other things; in learning to write and 
speak Latin, a man will forget the grammatical rules; it is 
only by long practice that a blockhead turns into a com tiei, 
that a passionate man becomes shrewd and worldly-wise, or 
a frank person reserved, or a noble person ironical. But 
though self-discipline of this kind is the result of long habit, 
it ahvays works by a sort ol external compulsion, w'hich 
Nature never ceases to resist and sometimes unexpectedly 
overcomes. 1 he difference between action in accordance with 


abstract principles, and action as the result of original, innate 
tendency, is the same as that between a work of art, say a 
^vatch—wdicre form and movement are impressed upon shape¬ 
less and inert matter—and a living organism, wdiere form and 
matter arc one, and each is inseparable from the other. 

There is a maxim attributed to the Emperor Napoleon, 
which expresses this relation between acquired and innate 
character, and coni inns what I have said: cvcrj'tfiing that 
is i/nnafi/ral is inipcrjc’cf ^—a rule of universal application, 
whether in the jihysical or in the moral sphere. Ihe only 

(\\cc'])lion I can think of to this rvile is aventurine,^ a sub¬ 

stance know'll to mineralogists, wiiicli in its natural state 
cannot compar(' w'ilh I lie artificial jireparation of it. 

Again in this connection let mo utter a w^ord of protest 

against anv and ('very form of affectation. It ahvays arouses 

cont(*m])t; in the first ])lare, b(‘causc it argues deception, and 
the dece])tion is cow'ardlv, for it is based on fear; and, secondly, 
it iirgues sell-condemnation, because' it means tliat a man is 

a])|X'ar wdiat he is not, and tlu'refore something 


trvino; to 


^ I rafislato) s is a rare kind of ijviarlz; and tli(? 

same name is ^ivtm to a Inownii-li-eolouretl ^la.ss much resembling it, 
\v)uch is mamifacturt'd at IMurano. It is so-called from the fact that tlie 
lass was discovered l)y eliance {ai\'nltnur). 
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which lie lliinks better tlian lie actually is. To affect a quality, 
and to plume yourself iqion it, is just to confess that you liave 
not got it. Whellier it is courage, or learning, or intellect, 
or wit, or success with women, or riches, or social jiosition, 
or whateyer else it may be that a man boasts of, you may 

^ "i. 

conclude by his boasting about it that that is precisely the 
direction in which he is rather weak; for if a man really 
possesses any faculty to the fidl, it will not occur to him to 


make a great show of affecting it; he is (piite content to know 
that he has it, 1 hat is the ajiplication of the Sjianish jiroverb: 
licrradura c/ue chacolotea clavo Ic falta —a clattering lioof 
means a nail gone, lo be sure, as 1 said at lirst, no man 
ought to let the reins go (piite loose, and show himself just 
as he is; for there are many eyil and bestial sides to our nature 
which j-etpiire to be hidden away out of sight; and this justifies 
the negative attitude of dissimulation, but it does not justify 
a positive feigning of qualities wliich are not there. It should 
also be remembered that allectation is lecognized at (jiice, even 


befoi'e it is clear wliat it is that is being alfecKxl. And, finally, 


allectation cannot last V(*ry long, and one day tin* mask will 
fall oil. Nemo poleU personam diu fcrre fictam^ says Seneca;^ 
Jicta cito in naturam suam rccidiint —no (jne can {lersevcne 
long in a lictitious character; for nature will socjn reassert 


itself. 


§ 51. A man bears the weight ol his (jwn liodv without 
knowing it, but he socjn feels the weight of any other, if lu* 
tries to nujve it; in the same way, a man can see other peoj>le’s 
shortc(.)miMgs and vices, but he is blind to his own. This 
arrangement has one advantage: it turns other jieople into 
a kind (jf mirror, in \vhich a man can see clearly evervtliing 
that is vicious, faulty, ill-bied and kjathsorne in his own 
nature; only, it is generally the old story of the dog barking 
at its (jwM image; it is himsell that he sees and not another 
dog, as he fancies. 

He who criticizes others, ^vorks at the reformaticjn of him- 
sell. 1 h(jse who form tlie secret habit (jf scrutini 7 .inf£ other 
jjocjjde’s general beliaviour, and ]>assing S(.*vere judgment uj)on 

^ De Clenicntia, 1 , 1 . 
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wliat tliey do and leave undone, thereby improve themselves, 
and work out their own perfection: for they will have suffi¬ 
cient sense of justice, or at any rate enough pride and vanity, 
to avoid in their own case that wliich they condemn so harsldy 
elsewhere. Hut tolerant people are just the opposite, and claim 
for themselves the same indulgence that they extend to otheis 

_ hajic vcniaiJi damus pctimusquc vidssinu It is all very well 

for the Bible to talk about the mote in another’s eye and the 
beam in one’s own. The nature of the eye is to look not at 
itself but at other things^ and therefore to observe and blame 
fa\dts in another is a very suitable ^vay of becoming conscious 
of one’s own. We recjuire a looking-glass for the due dressing 
of our morals. 

The same rule apjdies in the case of style and fine writing. 
If, instead of condemning, you applavul some new folly in 
these matters, you ^vill imitate it. 1 hat is just why literary 
follies have such vogue in (lermany. The (jermans are a very 
tolerant people—everybody can see that! Iheir maxim is 
iJduc I'cniatn damns pnitrii/squc vicissia?. 


§ 52. When he is voung, a man of noble character fancies 
that the relations ]>revailing amongst mankind, and the 
alliances to ^vhich these lelations lead, are, at bottom and 
essentiaIIV, idea/ in their nature^ that is to say, that they rest 
\i])on similarity^ of disposition or sentiment, or taste, or intel- 
h'Ctual power, and so on. 

Hut, later on, he linds out that it is a teal foundation which 
underlies these alliances; that they* are based upon some 
material interest. Tliis is the true foundation of almost all 
alliances: nav, most men have no notion of an alliance resting 
upon any other basis. Accortllngly% ^ve find that a man is 
always uK'asured by tlu' office he holds, or by his occupation, 
nationality, or family relations—in a word, by the position 
and character winch have been assioned him in the conven- 

O 

tional arrangenumls of hf(‘, ^vhere he is ticketed and treated 
as so much goods. Kefertnice to what he is in himself, as a 
man—to the measvire of his own personal i[ualities—is never 
mad(‘ in dess for convenience sake: and so that view of a man 
is something excc'ptional, to be set aside and ignored, the 
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moment tliat anyone finds it disagreeable^ and this is whai 
usually happens. But the more of personal worth a man has, 
the less pleasure he will take in these conventional arrange- 
ments^ and he will try to withdraw from the spliere in which 
they apply. The reason why these arrangements exist at all, 
is simply tliat in tliis world of ours misery and need are the 
chief features: therefore it is evervwhez'e tlie essential and 
paramount business of life to devise the means of alleviating 
them. 


§ 55. As paper-money circidates in the world instead of real 
coin, so, in the place of true esteem and genuine friendship, 
you have the outward appearance of it—a mimic show made 
to look as much like the real thing as possible. 

On the other hand, it may be asked whether there ai e any 
people who really deserve the true coin. For my own part, 
I shovdd certainly pay more respect to an honest dog wagging 
his tail than to a hundred such demonstrations of human 
regard. 

True and genuine friendship presupposes a strong sym¬ 
pathy witli the weal and woe of another—purely objective 
in its character and quite disinterested^ and this in its turn 
means an absolute identification of self with the object of 
friendship. The egoism of human nature is so strongly an¬ 
tagonistic to any such sympathy, that true friendship belongs 
to that class of things—the sea-serpent, foi* instance—witli 
regard to which no one knows whether they are fabulous or 
really exist somewhere or other. 


Still, in many cases, there is a grain of true and genuine 
friendsliip in tin? relations of man to man, though generally, 
of course, souk* secret jiersonal interest is at the bottom of 
ihem^—some one among the many forms that selhshness can 
take, lint in a world where all is imperfect, this grain of true 
feel ing is such an ennobling influence that it gives some 
warrant for calling those relations by the name of fri<Midshi]i, 
lor they stand fai' above the ordinary friendships that jirevail 
amongst mankind. Fhe latter are so coii'^tituted that, ^vere 
you to hear how your dear friends speak of vou behind your 
back, you would iie\er say another word to them. 
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Apart from tlie case \vhere it ayouIcI be a real help to you 
if your friend were to make some considerable sacrifice to 
serve youj there is no better means t)f tc^slin^ the ^"enuineness 
of his feelirif^ than the way in which he receives the news 
of a misfortune that has just liappened to ^ou. At that moment 
the expression of his features will either show that his one 
thou£:ht is that of true and sinceie sympathy for youj or else 
the absolute composure of his countenance, or the passing 
trace of something other than sympathy, will confiim the 
well-known maxim of La I\ochefoucauld: IDotis I ci elver site dc 
nos mallcnrs onu's^ nous troiwons toujoin s quclquc chose qui 
ne nous diqAait pas. Indeed, at such a moment, the ordinary 
so-called friend will find it hard to suppress the signs of a 
slight smile of pleasure. There are few ways by which you 
can make more certain of putting people into a good luimour 
than by telling them of some trouble that has recently befallen 
you, or by unreservedly disclosing some personal weakness 
of yours. How characteristic this is of humanity! 

Distance and long absence are always prejudicial to friend¬ 
ship, however (lisinclined a man may lie to admit it. Our 
regaitl for peojile whom wo do not see—even though they 
be our dearest friends—gradually dries up in the course of 
years, and they become abstract notions; so that our interest 
in them grows to be more and more intellectual—nay, it is 
kept tip only as a kind of tradition 5 whilst we retain a lively 
and d(‘ej) interest in those wlio are constantly before our eyes, 
even if they be only jiet animals. Tliis shows how much men 
art) limited by iheii’ senses, and ho\v true is the remark that 
(loethe makes in Xasso about tlie dominant influence of the 
jiresent moment; 

Die tiegenivai't ist cine tnachtige GoUin.^ 

IGicnds oj the house are very rigiilly so called; because they 
are friends of the house rather than of its master; in other 
words, they are more like cats than dons. 

^ our friends ^vill tell you that they are sincere; your 
enemies art' rt‘all^ so. l,et your' enemies’ censure be like a 
bitter n.ediciins to l)o iifcil ;is a moans ot sell-knowledge. 

^ Act iv. sc. 4. 
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A friend in need, as the saying goes, is rare. Nay^ it is just 
the contrary; no sooner liave you made a friend tlian he is in 


need, and asks you for a loan. 


§ 34. A man must be still a greenhorn in the wavs of the 
world, if he imagines that he can make himself popular in 
society by exhibiting intelligence and discernment. With the 
immense majority of peo])le, sucli qualities excite hatred and 
resentment, which are rendered all the harder to bear by the 
fact that people are obliged to suppress—oven from them¬ 
selves—the real reason of their an^er. 

hat actually takes jjlace is this. A man feels and perceives 
that the person with whom he is conv'orsing is intellectuallv 
very much liis superior. He thereupon secretly and half- 
unconsciously concludes that his interlocutor must form a 
proportionately lo\v and limited estimate of liis abilities. 1 Jiat 
is a method of reasoning—an enthymeme—which rouses the 
bitterest feelings of sullen and rancorous hatred.^ And so 
Gracian is quite right in saying that the only wav to win 
aifeclion from people is to show the most animal-like sim])licitv 
of derneanour ^—para ser bien quisto, cl laiico medio vestirse 
la piel del mas sitnpic dc los brutos,^^ 

lo show your intelligence and discernment is only an 
indirect ^’''ay of reproaching otlier peojile for being dull and 
incapable. And besides, it is natural for a vidgar man to be 
violently agitated by the sight of o])])osition in any form; and 
in this case envy comes in as the secret cause of his hostility, 
for it is a matter of daily observation that peojile take tlie 

1 Cf. iVelt a Is IP ille Iind f ‘ orstcllung, l;k. If, p. 256 (4th edition), where 
1 (juote from I4r. Johnson, and from IVlerck, the friend of (Joetlie’s youth, 
I he former says: 1 here is nothing by which u tnnn t’.fasf}ertitcs most people 
more, than by displaying a superior ability of hrifHaney’ in conversation. 
1 hey seem pleased at the time, but their eniy mahes them curse him at their 
hearts. (Jioswell’s Life of .Johnson, aetat: 74.) 

^ I ranslator's r**ote .—lialthazar (iracian, Oracido manual, y arte tie 
prudencta, 240. (iracian (1584—1658) was .a Sjjaiiish prose writer’ and 
Jesuit, wfiose works rleal chiefly wltli the observation of character in the 
Various phenomena of life. Schojrenhauer, arnon^ otliers, had a greiit 
admiration for his worldly j>hilosoj>hy, and translatetl his Oraculo manual 
—a system (d rules for tlie conduct of life—into (ierman. 'IJie same book 
was translated into Hrif^lish towards the close of the seventeentii century. 
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greatest pleasure in that which satisfies their vanity; and 
vanity cannot be satisfied without comparison with others. 
Now, there is nothing of which a man is prouder than of 
intellectual ability, for it is this that gives him his command- 
ing place in the animal world. It is an exceedingly^ lash thing 
to let anyone see that you are decidedly superior to him in 
this respect, and to let other people see it too; because he will 
then thirst for vengeance, and generally look about for an 
opportunity of taking it by means of insult, because this is to 
pass from the sphere of lutcUcct to that of will and there all 
are on an equal footing as regards the feeling of hostility. 
Hence, while rank and riches may always reckon upon defer¬ 
ential treatment in society, that is something which intel¬ 
lectual ability can never expect; to be ignored is the greatest 
favour showm to it; and if people notice it at all, it is because 
tliey regard it as a piece of impertinence, or else as something 
to w'hich its possessor has no legitimate right, and upon w'hich 
he dares to pride himself; and in retaliation and revenge for 
his conduct, people secretly try and humiliate him in some 
other w'av; and if they wait to do this, it is only for a fitting 
opportunity. A man may be as humble as possible in his 
demeanour, and yet hardly ever get people to overlook liis 
crime in standing intellectually above them. In the Gai'dcn 
of Hoscs^ Sadi makes the remark: I on should know that foolish 
people arc a hundredfold more averse to meeting the wise than 
the wise are indisposed for the company of the foolish. 

On tlie other hand, it is a l eal recommendation to be stupid. 
For just as warmtli is agreeable to the body, so it does the 
mind gootl to feel its superiority; and a man wdll seek company 
likelv to give him this feeling, as instinctively as he will 
a})])roach the firejdace t)r walk in the sun if he wants to get 
warm. But this means tliat he will be disliked on account of 
his superiority; aiul if a man is to be liked, he must really 
ho interior in jioinl of intellect; and tlie same thing holds 
good of a woman in })oint of beauty. To give proof of real 
and unfeigned inferiority to some of the people you meet—- 
that is a very difficult b\isiness indeed! 

Consider ho^v kindly and heartily a girl wdio is passably 
jnetty will welcome one \vho is ilownright ugly. Physical 
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advantages are not thought so much of in the case of man, 
though I suppose you would rather a little man sat next to 
you than one who was bigger than yourself. This is why, 
amongst men, it is the dull and ignorant, and amongst 
women, the ugly, who are always popular and in request. It 
is likely to be said of such people that tliey are extremely 
good-natured, because every one wants to find a pretext for 
caring about them—a pretext which will blind both himself 
and other people to the real reason why lie likes them. I'liis 
is also why mental superiority of any sort always tends to 
isolate its possessor: people run away from him out of pure 
hatred, and say all manner of bad things about him by way 
of justifying their action.^ Beauty, in the case ol ^vomen, has 
a similar effect: very pretty girls have no friends of their own 
sex, and they even find it hard to get another girl to keej) 
them company. A handsome woman should always avoid 
applying for a position as companion, because the moment 
she enters the room, her prospective mistress will scowl at her 
beauty, as a piece of folly with which, both for her own and 
for her daughters’ sake, she can very well dispense. But if 
the girl has advantages of rank, the case is very different; 
because rank, unlike pei'sonal qualities which work by the 
force of mere contrast, produces its effect by a process ot 
reflection; much in the same way as the particular hue of 
a person’s complexion depends upon the prevailing tone ot 
his immediate surroundin 


* If you desire to get on in the worhl, fiien<ls aivd acfgiaintances are 
by far tlie best passport to fortune. T he possession of a great deal ol ability 
makes a man proud, and therefore not apt to Hatter those who Jiave very 
little, and from whom, on that account, the possession of groat ability 
shouhl 1)0 carefully concealed. he consciousness oi small intellectual ])Ower 
has just the o]>posite effect, anti is very compatible svith a liuml)h\ affable 
and companionable nattire, and with respect for what is mean and 
seretched. Ibis is why an inferior sort of man lias so many jieojjle to 
befriend ami encourage him. 

Tliese remarks are appHcahlc not only to advanctvtiicnt in political lift*, 
hut to all competition for places of lionour anti dignity, nay, even for 
reputation in the world of science, literature anti art. In learnetl societies, 
lor exarnjile, mediocrity—tliat very acceptable quality—is always to the 
fore, wliilst merit meets witli tardy recognition, or witli none at all. So 
it is in everythin". 
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§ 55. Our trust in other people often consists in great 
measure of pure laziness, selfishness and vanity on our own 
part: 1 say laziness, because, instead of making inquiries our¬ 
selves, and exercising an active care, we prefer to trust others; 
selfishfiess, because we are led to confide in people by the 
pressuie of our own affairs; and vanity, when we ask con¬ 
fidence for a matter on which we rather pride ourselves. And 
yet, for all that, we expect people to be true to the trust we 
repose in them. 

But we ought not to become angiy if people pvit no trust 
in us: because that really^ means that they pay honesty the 
sincere compliment of regarding it as a veiy rare thing—so 
rare, indeed, as to leave us in doubt whether its existence is 
not merely fabulous. 


§ 56. Politeness —which the Chinese hold to be a cardinal 
virtue—is based upon tw'o considerations of policy. I have 
explained one of these considerations in my’’ Kthics^', the other 
is as follows: Politeness is a tacit agreement that people^s 
miserable defects, whether moral or intellectual, shall on 


either side be ignored and not made the subject of reproach; 
and since these defects are thus rendered somewhat less 
obtrusive, the result is nnxtuallv advantaceous. 

4 ^ 

It is a wise tiling to be polite; consequently, it is a stupid 
thing to be rude. To make enemies by' unnecessary and wilful 


incivilily, is just as insane a ])roceeding as to set your house 
on fire, for jxiliteness is like a counter—an avowedly’’ false 
coin, with which it is foolish to be stingy. A sensible man will 


be generous in the use of it. It is customaiy in eveiy country 
to end a letter witli the words: y^our most obedient sef'vant — 
votre tf'cs-bmnhle se) viteiu'—suo devotissufio sc 7 'vo. (The Ger¬ 
mans are the only' peoj)le \vbo su])press tlie word servant — 


I} andutot In tlie ]>assa^’o rfforred to {^Cirundtiige dev iV/o/vi/, 

wolks. vol. It, j)p, 187 and 198), Scdtopeiilianer explains polite¬ 
ness as a fomentional and systematic attein])t to mask the egoism of 
liunian natuie in the small atfairs of life—an egoism so repulsive that 
some sikIi de\ice is necessary lor the purpose of concealing its ugliness. 

I h( 1 flat ion w hi('ii politeness Jjcars to the true love of one’s neighbour 
IS analogous to that existing between justice as an affair of legality, and 
justice as the real integrity of the heart. 
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Uienet because, of course, it is not true!) However, to carrv 
-politeness to sucli an extent as to clania^'e your prospects, is 
like giving- money wliere only counters are expected. 

Wax, a substance naturally hard and brittle, can be made 
soft by the application of a little warnuli, so that it will take 
any shape you please. In the same \vay, by being polite and 
li iendly, you can make people pliable and obliging, even 
though they are apt to be crabbed and rtialevolent. Hence 
politeness is to human nature what warmth is to wax. 

Of course, it is no easy matter to be polite; in so far, I mean, 

as it ie(juires us to show great resjiect lor everydiody, whereas 

most jieople deserve none at all; and again in so far as it 

demands that we should feign the most lively interest in 

people, when we must be very glad that we have nothing to 

do with them. To combine politeness with pride is a master¬ 
piece of wisdom. 

NVe should be much less ready to lose our temper over an 
insult—which, in the strict sense of the word, means that 
we have not been treated with respect—if, on the one hand, 
we had not such an exaggerated estimate of our value and 
dignity—that is to say, if we \vere not so immensely proud of 
ourselves; and, on the other hand, if we had arrived at any 
clear notion of the judgment which, in his lieart, one man 
geneially passes ujion another. If most people resent the 
slightest hint that any blame attaches to them, you may 
imagine theii feelings if they ^vere to overhear what their 
accpiaiiiLtuices say about them. You should never lose sight 
of the fact that ordinary politeness is only a grinning nuisk: 
if it shifts its jilace a little, or is removed for a moment, there 
is no use raising a hue and cry. When a man is downright 
Hide, it is as tliougii he had taken off all his clothes, and 
stood before you in puris naturalihus. Like most men in this 
condition, he d(jes not present a very attractive ajipearance. 

§ 'j7. \ou ought never to take any man as a model for 
uliat you should do or leave undone; because position and 
circumstances are in no two cases alike, and difference of 
character gives a peculiar, individual tone to what a man does. 
Hence duo cum fadunt idem, non est idem ^Uwo jiersoris may 
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do the same thing with a different result. A man should act 
in accordance with his ow'n character, as soon as he has care¬ 
fully deliberated on what he is about to do. 

The outcome of this is that originality cannot be dispensed 
with in practical matters: otherwise, what a man does will 
not accord with what he is. 

§ 58, Never combat any man’s opinionj for though you 
reached the age of IMethuselah, you would never have done 
setting him right upon all the absurd things that he believes. 

It is also w’ell to avoid correcting people’s mistakes in con¬ 
versation, how'ever good your intentions may be^ for it is easy 
to offend people, and difiicult, if not impossible, to mend them. 

If you feel irritated by the absurd remarks of two people 
whose conversation you happen to overhear, you should 
imagine that you are listening to the dialogue of two fools 
ill a comedy. Probation cst. 

The man who comes into the world with the notion that 
he is really going to instruct it in matters of the highest 
importance, may tliank his stars if he escapes with a w'hole 
skin. 


§ 39. If you want your judgment to be accepted, express 
it coolly and w5thovit passion. All violence has its seat in the 
and so, if your judgment is expressed with vehemence, 
j)eoj)le will consider it an effort of will, and not the outcome 
of knowledge, w hich is in its nature cold and unimpassioned. 
Since the will is the priinarv and radical element in human 
nature, and intellect merely supervenes as something secon¬ 
dary, peojile are more likely to l)elieve that the opinion you 
ex})ress with so much vehemence is due to the excited state 
ot your w ill, rather than that the excitement of the will comes 
only from the ardent nature of vour opinion. 


§ 10. Kven when you are fully justified in ]>raising yourself, 
you should never be seduced into doing so. For vanity is so 
very common, and nierit so very uncommon, that even if a 
man a])pears to be ])raising himself, tlvoxigh very indirectly, 
j)eoj)le w ill be ready to lay a hundred to one that he is talking 
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out of pure vanity, and tliat he lias not sense enough to see 
what a fool he is making of himself. 

Still, for all that, there may be some truth in Bacon’s 
remark that, as in the case of calumny, if you throw enough 
dirt, some of it will stick, so it is also in regard to self-praise^ 
with the conclusion that self-praise, in small doses, is to he 
recommended.^ 


§ 41. If you have reason to suspect that a person is telling 
you a lie, look as though you believed every word he said. 
This will give him courage to go orij he will become more 
vehement in his assertions, and in the end betray himself. 

Again, if you perceive that a person is trying to conceal 
something from you, but with only partial success, look as 
though you did not believe him. This opposition on your part 
will provoke him into leading out his reserve of truth and 
bringing the whole force of it to bear upon your incredulity. 


§ 42. You should regard all your private affairs as secrets, 
and, in respect of them, treat your acquaintances, even though 
you are on good terms with them, as perfect strangers, letting 
them know nothing more than they can see for themselves. 
For in course of time, and under altered circumstances, you 
may find it a disadvantage that they know even the most 
harmless things about you. 

And, as a general rule, it is more advisable to show your 
intelligence by saying nothing than by speaking outj for 
silence is a mattei* of prudence, whilst speech has something 
in it of vanity. The opportunities for displaying the one or 
the other quality occur equally often; but the fleeting satis¬ 
faction afforded by speech is often preferred to the permanent 
advantage secured by silence. 

The feeling of relief which lively people experience in 


’ Translator''s T^ote ,— ScJiopenhaiier alludes to the following passa^re 
in Bacon’s De ylugmentis ScientiaruT7i, bk. VIII, (h. 2: Sicui mini dlci 
solrt (le calaninia, and after caluniniarc, semper alifjuid liaerct; sic did 
potest de jactantia {^rtisi plane dejormis fuerit et ridicnla^^ audacter te 
'(ndita, semper alifjiild liaeret. Ilaerebit certe a pud populutn, licet 
prudentiores subrldeant. Itatfue eristimatlo parta apud plurinios pauenr 
jastidiurn abundc conipcnsabit. 


inn 
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speaking aloud when no one is listening, should not be in¬ 
dulged, lest it grow into a habitj for in this way thought 
establishes such veiy friendly terms with speech, that con¬ 
versation is apt to become a process of tliinking aloud. Prudence 
exacts that a wide gulf should be fixed between what we think 
and what we say. 

At times we fancy that people are utterly unable to believe 
in the truth of some statement affecting us personally, whereas 
it never occurs to them to doubt it; but if we give them the 
slightest opportunity of doubting it, they find it absolutely 
impossible to believe it any more. We often betray ourselves 
into revealing something, simply because we suppose that 
people cannot help noticing it^just as a man will tlirow 
himself down from a great height because he loses his head, 
in other words, because he fancies that he cannot retain a 
firm footing any longer; the torment of his ])osition is so great, 
that he thinks it better to put an end to it at once. This is 
the kind ol insanity which is called acropfiobia. 

But it should not l)e forgotten ho\v clever people are in 
regard to affairs which do not concern them, even though 
they show no particular sign of acuteness in other matters. 
1 liis is a kind of algebra in which people are very proficient: 
give them a single fact to go upon, and they will solve the 
most complicated jnoblems. So, if you wish to relate some 
event that liapj)ened long ago, without mentioning any names, 
or otherwise indicating the persons to whom you refer, you 
sliould 1)0 very careful not to introduce into your narrative 
anything that might point, however dislantty, to some definite 
fact, u liethcn’ it is a ])articular locality, or a date, or the name 
of someone who ^vas only to a small extent implicated, or 
anything else that was even remotely connected with the 
e\ent; lor that at once gives people something positive to go 
upon, and by the aid of their talent for this sort of algebra, 
they will tiisco^er all the rest. Their curiosity in these matters 
becomes a kind of enlhusiasni: their w ill spvirs on their intel¬ 
lect, and drives it forward to the attainment of the most 
remote residts. for however unsusceptible and indifferent 
people may be to general and universal truths, they are very 
ardent in tlie matter of particular details. 
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In keeping with what I have said, it will be found that all 
those who profess to give instruction in the wisdom of life 
are specially urgent in commending the piactice of silence, 
and assign manifold reasons why it should be observed; so it 
is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the subject any further. 
However, I may just add one or two little-known Arabian 
proverbs, which occur to me as peculiarly appropriate; 

Do not tell a friend anything that y^ou would conceal from 
an enemy. 

A secret is in my custody^ if I keep it; but should it escape 
me, It IS I who am the prisoner. 

The tree of silence hears the fruit of peace. 

§ 43. Money is never spent to so much advantage as wlien 
you have been cheated out of it; for at one stroke vou have 
purchased prudence. 


§ 44. If possible, no animosity should be felt for anyone. 
But carefully observe and remember the manner in wliich 
a man conducts himself, so that you may take the measure 
of his value—at any rate in regard to yourself—and regulate 
3'our bearing towards him accordingly; never losing sight of 
the fact that character is unalterable, and that to forget tlie 
l>ad features in a man’s disposition is like ihrowinir away 
hard-won money, thus you will j^rotect yourself against the 
results of unwise intimacy and foolish friendship. 

Give way neither to love nor to hate^ is one half of worklly 
wisdom: say nothing and believe nothing, the other lialf. Truly, 
a world wliere there is need of such rules as this and the 
following, is one upon which a man may well turn his back. 


§ *15. To speak angiily to a person, to show your hatred 
by what you say or by the way you look, is an unnecessary 
proceeding—dangerous, foolish, ridiculoits, and vulgar. 

Anger or hatred should never be shown otherwise than in 
what you do; and feelings will be all the more effective in 
action, in so far as you avoid the exhibition of them in any other 
way. It is only cold-blooded animals whose bite is 2)oisonous. 
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§ 4G. To speak without emphasizing your words parler 
saJis accefit^\s an old rule with those who are ^vise in the 
world’s ways. It means that you should leave other people to 
discover wliat it is that you have said^ and as their minds are 
slow, you can make your escape in time. On tlie other hand, 
to emphasize your meaning —parler avcc accent —is to address 
their feelings"; and the result is always the opposite of what 
you expect. If you are only polite enough in your manner 
and courteous in your tone there are many people whom you 
may abuse outright, and yet run no immediate risk of ofiending 

them. 
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^ 47. However varied the forms tliat liuman destiny may 
take, the same elements are always present; and so life is 
everywliere much of a piece, whether it is passed in the 
cottage or in the palace, in the barrack or in the cloister. Alter 
the circumstances as much as you please! point to strange 
adventures, successes, failures! life is like a sweet-shop, where 
there is a great variety of things, odd in shape and diverse 
in colour—one and all made from the same paste. And when 
men speak of someone’s success, the lot of the man who has 
failed is not so very different as it seems. The inequalities in 
the world are like the combinations in a kaleidoscope; at every 
turn a fresh picture strikes the eye; and yet, in reality, you 
see only the same bit of glass as you saw before. 

§ 48. An ancient writer says, very truly, that there are 
three great powers in the world: Sagacityj Strength^ and Luck 
— ovuccfL^y KpciTo?, Tv^TT. I think the last is the most 
efficacious. 

A man’s life is like the voyage of a ship, wliere luck— 
secunda aut advcrsa J^ortutia —acts the part of the wind, and 
speeds the vessel on its way or drives it far out of its course. 
All tliat the man can do for himself is of little avail; like the 
rudder, which, if worked hard and continuously, may help 
in the navigation of the ship; and yet all may be lost again 
by a sudden squall. But if the wind is only in the right quarter, 
the ship will sail on so as not to need any steering. The power 
of luck is nowhere better expressed than in a certain Spanish 
proverb: Da ventura a tu hijo, y echa lo cn cl mar give your 
son luck and throw him into the sea. 
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Still, clitincc, it iiKiy 1)C Scucl, is n nuiligiiont powci, oiid os 
liltlo as possible should be left lo its aoency. And yet where 
is lliere any giver who, in dis])ensiiig gifts, tells us quite clearly 
that we have no right to them, and that \ve owe them not 
to any merit on our ])art, bvit wholly to the goodness and 
grace of the givei*—at the same time allo^ving us to cherisli 
tlie joyful hope of receiving, in all humility, further un¬ 
deserved gifts from the same hands—where is there any giver 
like that, unless it be Chaucc'^ who understands the kingly 
art of showing the recipient that all merit is powerless and 
unavailing against the royal grace and favour. 

On looking back over the course of his life—that labyrintJiine 
way' of error —a man must see many points where luck failed 
him and misfortune came; and then it is easy to carry self- 
rejiroach to an unjust excess. For the course of a man’s life 
is in no wise entirely of his own making; it is the product of 
two factors—the series of things that happened, and his own 
lesolves in regard to them, and these two are constantly 
interacting upon and modifying each other. And besides these, 
another influence is at work in the very limited extent of a 


man’s horizon, whether it is that he cannot see very far aliead 
in res]iect ol the ])lans he will adopt, or that he is still less 
able to jiredict the course of future events: his knowledge is 
strictly confined to })i'esent ])lans and present events. Hence, 
as long as a man’s goal is far olf, he cannot steer straight for 
it; he must be content to make a course that is approximately 
right; and in following the direction in which lie thinks he 
ought to go, he will often have occasion to tack. 

All that a man can do is to form such resolves as from time 
to time accord with the circumstances in which he is placed, 
in t h(> ho])(‘ of tlius managing to advance a step nearer towards 
tlu' hnal goal. It is usually the case that tlie ]K>sition in which 
staiul, and the object at which we aim, resemble two ten- 
d<mci(‘s ^vol'king ^vith dissimilar strength in ilifferent direc¬ 
tions; and the course of our life is represented by their 
diagonal, or I'esidtant force. 

1 (uence makes the remark that life is like a game at dice, 
when' it th(' number that turns up is not ])recisely the one 
\ ou ^vant, you can still contrive to use it ecj^ually well: in vita 
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cst hominujn quasi cum ludas tcsseris^ si illud quad itiaxittic 
opus cst jactu non cad it ^ illud quod cccidit forte ^ id arte ut 
corrigas?- Or, to put the matter more sliortlv, lift? is like a 
game of cards, wlien the cards are shnfiled and dealt by late. 
Hut for my present purpose, the most suitable simile would 
fje that of a game of cliess, wliere tlie ])lan we determine to 
follow is conditioned by the play of our l ival—in life, by the 
caprice of fate. AVe are compelled to modify our tactics, often 
to such an extent that, as we carry them out. liaixlly a sin ole 
feature of the original plan can be recognized. 

But aboye and be^’^ond all this, there is anothci' influence 
that makes itself felt in our liyes. It is a trite saying—only 
too frequently true—that we are often more foolish than we 
think. On the other hand, we are often wiser than we fancy 
ourselves to be. d'liis, howeyer, is a discoyery which oidy those 
can make, of whom it is really true; and it takes them a long 
time to make it. Our brains are not the wisest ]iart of us. In 


the great moments of life, when a man decides upon an 
in)portant step, his action is directed not so much by any clear 
knowledge of the right thing to do, as by an inner impulse— 
you may cdniost call it an instinct—j)roceeding from the 
deej)est foujidations of his being. If, later on, he attempts to 
criticize his action by the light of haixl and fast ideas of ^vhat 
is right in the abstract—those un])rohtabIe ideas which are 
learnt by lote, or, it iTiay be, borrowed from other j)eo})Ie; 
if he begins to apply general rules, tlie principles whicli haye 
guided others, to his own case, without sufliciently ^veighing 
the maxim that one man’s meat is anotlier’s jtoison, iIhmi he 
will run great risk of doing himself an injustice. The rt'sult 
will show where the rii^ht course lay. It is only when a man 
has reached the haj)[)y age of wisdom that he is cajjable of 
just judgment in regard either to his own actions or to those 
of others. 

It may be that this inq)ulse oi* instinct is the unconscious 
ellect fjf a kijid (jf j>ro])hetic dream which is forgotten when 
we awake—lending our life a uniformity ol tone, a dramatic 
viniiy, such as could neyer result from the unstable moments 


» He seems to liuve been referring to a fiamc some 

r' in; 

gammon. 


g like back- 
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of consciousness, when wc are so easily led into error, so liable 
to strike a false note. It is in virtue of some such prophetic 
dream that a man feels himself called to great achievements 
in a sjiecial sphere, and works in that direction from his youth 
up out of an inner and secret feeling that that is his true path, 
just as by a similar instinct the bee is led to build up its cells 
in the comb. This is the impulse which Balthazar Graciaii 
calls la sinddrcsis ^—the great power of inoial discein- 

ment: it is something that a man instincti\ely feels to be his 

salvation, without which he were lost. 

'I'o act in accordance with abstract princijiles is a diHicult 
matter, and a great deal of practice ^vill be retpured befoie 
you can be even occasionally successful: it often happens that 
the pi‘inci])les do not lit in \vith yovir particulai case. But eveij 
man lias certain innate concrete jnincijAcs —a part, as it \^ele, 
ol th(‘ verv blood that Hows in his veins, the sum oi lesult, 
in fact, ot all his thouglits, feelings, and \olitions. Usually 
he has no knowledge ot them in any abstract foinp it is oiil^ 
avIhmi he looks back upon the course Ihs life has taken, that 
he hecouK'S aware of having been always led on by them 
as thouiih they formed an invisible clue which he had 
folio well unawares. 


^ 1-9. 'That 'rime works great changes, and that all things 
are in th(*ir nature Heeling—these are truths tlial should never 
b(‘ forgotten. Hence, in whatever case you may be, it is well 
to ])icture to voursidf the opposite: in jaxisperity, to be mindful 

—'I'liis olijinirt’ <\])pfars It) be derived from 

llie avi'Tfieor) (N.'l'. ;nid P(.)lvb.) meaning “to obs^erve strictly- 

It on'iirs in /7;r iind thf Siitdt’nC a smies ot dialogues between 

a tloetor ot dlvinitv and a student on tlie laws ol I'.iglantl, first published 
in 1 M8; ainl is tht‘rc (l)ialo^. I, ('ll. 15) ex])lain(*d as “a natural power 
of till* sonlr, .set in tlie lii^liest part tliereot, moving and stirring it to 
good, and aldiorring e\ il." 'I bis passage is eojiied into Alilton's (.ominon- 
])la('e Book. edit, llorwood, § 7!). 'Hu* word i.s also iound in tlie Dictionary 
oi the Spanish A(Md('ni\ (vol, \i ol the year 1/5^)) in tlu* sense ol an 
innate disoarnnient of nioi'al jirinciples, when' a ([notation is given trom 
Alcidre Marla d('-h'sns. abbess of tlie (onvent of tlie Concejition at .\greda, 
a mystic,d writer of the seventeenth century. fre([uently consulted by 
Pliillj) 1\—and .igaln in the Bolognese Dictionary of 1824, with a siinilar 
nuMiiing, ilhist rated from thi' wi itings of Salvini (11)55—1 729). For these 
ndeienci's I .un indi'bted to the kindness of Air. iVorman MaccoH. 
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oi' ill friendshi]), of eninily; in ooud wool her, of 

(liiys when tlie sky is overcast; in lo\e, of hatred; in iiionients 
of trust, to imagine tlie Ijelrayal that wifi make vou regi*el 
your confidence; and so, too, when von ai'e in evil plio-ln, to 
have a lively sense of hapj)ier limes—wliat a lasting source 
ol true ^vorldJy wisdom were tliere! We slioidd then ahvays 
reilect, and not ije so verv easily deceived; l>(*cauM% in «eneral, 

we shoi-dd antici]:)ate the very changes that the vears will 
bring. 

Perhaps in no lorm oi kI)o\^■letlge is personal ex]jerience 
so indispensable as in leaining to see that all things are un¬ 
stable and transitory in this world. Xliere is nolliing tliat, in 
its own place and for the time it lasts, is not a jirodnct of 
necessity, and therefore cajiable of being fnlly jnstiiied; and 
It is this iact that makes the circnmstances of every vear, everv 
month, even oi eveiy day, seem as though ihev might main¬ 
tain their right to last to all eternity. But we know that thi< 
can never be the case, and that in a world wliei e all is lleetin*', 
change alone endures. He is a jirudent man who is not only 
undeceived by apparent stability, but is able to forecast the 
lines upon which movement will take place.* 

But people generally think that present circumstances ^vil] 
Kist, and that matters ^^'ill go in the iulure much as the\'' ha\'(' 
done in the past. Their mistake arises from the fact that they 
do not understand the causers ol the things they see—causes 
which, unlike tlie ellecls they produce, contain in themselves 
tlie germ of future change. The elfecls are all that peojib* 
know, and they liold iast to them on the sujiposition that those 
unknown causes, which wei*e sullicient to bi’ing them about, 
will also be able to maintain them as they are. 'Phis is a very 
common error; and the fact that it is common is not without 
its advantage, lor it means that peojile always ei'i* in unison; 

* C hance plays so ^rcat a part in all Iniinaii affairs that wlicii man 
tries to ward off a remote danger by jnesent sacrifice, tlie dangtn* often 
\anishes under some new and unforeseen development of events; and 
then the sacrifice, in addition to lieliig a complete loss, brings about such 
an altered state of things as to be in itself a source* of positive <lang(*r in 
tlie face ol this new development. In taking measures of precaution, then, 
it is well not to look too far aliead, hut to recktjn w'ith chance; and often 
to oppose a coniageous front to a daiigc*r, in the hope tliat, like many 
a d<iik t h u nd I'T'Clond, it mav pass a%\'av witliout hrc*akim^. 

“ * -• O 

Arthur 
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and hence tlie calanhly which results froiii the error aitecLs 
all alike, and is therefore easy to bear; whereas, if a philosopher 
jnakes a mistake, he is alone in his error, and so at a double 

disadvantage.^ 

But in saying that we sliould anticipate the eilects of time, 

1 mean tliat \ve sliould mentally forecast what they are likely 
lo be; I do not mean that we should practically forestall them, 
bv demanding the immediate pei'fornianct? ot piomises which 
lime alone can fulfil, dlie man who makes this demand will 
find out that there is no worse or more exacting usurer than 
l ime; and that, if you compel l ime to give money in advance, 

A on will have to ])ay a rate of intei est uKjre ruinous than any 
Jew \^'ould recptire. It is possible, lor instance, to make a tree 
burst forth into leaf, blossom, or even bear Iruit within a few 
days, hy the application of unslaked lime and arlilicial heat; 
hut alK'r that the tree will wither away. So a young man may 
afinse his sli'en(*ili it may be only lor a lew weeks—by ti'yiiig 
lo do at nineteen what he could easily manage at thirty, and 
l inu* mav ”i\e him the loan tor which he asks; but the interest 
lu' will have to ]>av comes out ol the strength ot his later 
\('ars: nay, it is part of his very life itself. 

d'liere are some kinds of illness in ^vhich entire restoration 
It) health is jiossihle only hy letting the complaint run its 
naluial course: aftei' \vhich it disa|>pears \^i^l^out leaving any 
trace of it'' (existence. But it the sufferer is very impatient, 
,nuL while Ik' is still aifected, insists that he is completely 
welk in this case, too, lime \^lll grant the loan, and the 
complaint may be shaken off; hut lifelong weakness and 
( ln’oin(' mischief will be the inlei'est paid upon it* 

A*>ain, in lIuh' ol \^ar or geiu'ral distuihancce a man may 
r(*(pnr(' ready nioitex at ttiice, and havt' to sell out his invest- 
ineiils lu land or consols for a third or even a still smaller 
IracLion ol llu’ sum lu‘ woidd have icneived for them, it he 
coidd have waiunl tor the !nark(‘t to riiihl itself, which would 
hav(' happened in due course; but he ('omi)els lime to grant 


* I may it*m,iik, pamilheticallv, tliat all this U a coiilirniation of the 
] ii'i mi pit* laltl in ft rll iiL< unJ / (hk. I, p. 'M; 

till i‘(lition\ tliat ft roi alwavs t'oiwisls in making a irrun^ {njcrt'nct’y that 
i*-. ill a'>Lii hin- a given t'llfft to -soinetliing th.it hues not cause it. 
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him a loan, and liis loss is the interest lif? lias to pay. Or 
perhaps he wants to go on a long journey and requires tlie 
money: in one or two years he could lay by a suiiicient sum 
out of his income, but lie cannot afford to wait; and so he 
either borrows it or deducts it from his capital; in other words, 
he gets Time to lend him tlie money in advance. The interest 
he pays is a disordered state of his accounts, and ])crmanent and 
increasing deficits, whicli lie can never make good. 

Such is lime’s usiiiy; and all who cannot wait are its 
^ ictiins. Jheie is no more thriftless 2 ^t*c>ceefiing than to ti*\' 

and mend the measured pace of Time. Be careful, then, not 
to become its debtor. 


§ 50. In the daily' affairs of life, you will have ver^' many 
oppoi trinities of i ecognizing a characteristic difference between 
ordinaiy jieople and jieople of prudence and discretion. In 
estimating the jiossibility of danger in connection with any 
undeitalving, an oidinaiy man \\'ill confine his iiKpnries to the 
kind of risk that has already attended such undertakinos in 
the past; \vhereas a jirudent jierson ^vill look aheatl, and con¬ 
sider everything tliat rniglit possibly^ liapjien in the future, 
having regard to a certain Sjianish maxim: lo cfue jkj acaece 
cti un afifj, acaece en un rato —a thing may' not hap])en in a 
yeai, and y^et may' ha|)pen within t\^■o minutes. 

The difference in question is, of course, (piite natural; fur 
It requires some amount of discernment to calculate iiossibili- 
ties; but a man need only' have his senses about him to se(* 
wdiat has already' happened. 

Do not omit to sacrifice to evil sj)irits. What 1 mean is, that 
a man should not hesitate about spending time, trouble, aiul 
money, or giving up his comfort, or restricting his aims and 
denying himself, if he can thereby shut the door on the j)ossi- 
bility of misfortune. Tlie most terrible inisfort uik^s are also 
the most iriijirobabk* ami remote—the least likely to occur. 
The rule I am giving is b(*st exemplified in the practice 
insurance—a jjublic sacrifice made on the altar of anxiet\ 
Bheiefore take out your jiolicy' of insuranci*! 


§ hatevei* fate befalls you, tlo not give way' 


to g 
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icjoiciiigs or greal lanientalioii; partly l)ecaiiso all things are 
lull of change, anti your fortune may turn at any moment; 
])artly because nieii are so apt to be deceived in their judgment 

as to what is good or ])ad for ihenn 

\hnost everyone in his tune has lamented o\ei something 

\vhich afterwai'ds turnetl ont to he the very best thing for 
him that could have liappened—or rejoiced at an event which 
hetamt' tlie source of his greatest sufferings. 'I he right slate 
ul mind has Ix^en iinelv portrayed hy Shakespt'aie; 

I ii/irr ft'Il so rnan v efiarks o/ jor arul ^rtrj 
I'hat the first face of neither, on the start, 

('an iroinan me i/nto'f.^ 

^\nd, in general, it may lie saul that, il a man takes inis- 
foriuiK's cpnetly, it is because lu‘ kuo\^^s that 'ei\ man^ diead- 
lul things luav hapjieu in the course ot lile; atul so he looks 
uix)u the trouble of the moment as only a very small part 
of that which might come. This is the Stoic temper—never 
to h(‘ unmmdlul ol the sad lat(' ot humanity cofi(ficiofiii> 
hutiidtui: oblitns; hut always to remember that our existence 
is fidl of \vo(' and misery, and that the ills to which we are 
<*xpos<Hl are iiiuumerahU'. \\ lunever he Ix', a man need only 
ca^l a look around, to revive the sense ol luuuau misery: there 
l)ef(tre his evt's lie can s(‘e mankind struggling aiul lloundoring 
in torment -all for the sak(‘ of a wretcluxl existence, barren 
and unjiroiilahle! 

If lie r(Mnemhers tliis, a num \^*ill ntit expect very much 
fi'uin lite, l)ut learn to acconiniodate hiinstdl to a ^vorld where 
all Is i'elatlv(' and no perlect state exists—always looking 
mi^^ortune in llu' fact', and if cannot avoid il, meeting 
il with ctniram'. 

It slioiild nev('r hi' foigotleii that mislortune, he it great 
tir small, is the element in winch we live. But that is no 
I reason \vh\ a man '-houUl Indulgfi in Irt'tlul complaints, and, 
lik(' lh'r<'stord,“ pidl a long lace over tlie It senes of Municifi 

> .Ill's Well that I mils Well. Act III, it. 

- 'I'f tmslator's iVote. —Kev. James lierestortl ( I 7t) t—1 840), iiiiscollaricovis 
writer. 'I’lie lull title ot this, liis ('liiet woi'k, is " The Aliseiies of Hunuin 
I. tie; or tlie last groans ot 'limothv I'estv 4iml Saiime‘1 Sensitive, with a 
|e\'. supplementary sl^lis from IMrs. Tt'.stv. ’ 
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J>()1 a i^ingle lioui' is free frotn them; or still less, 
call upon tlie Oeity at every ik‘a-bite —in pulicis niorsu Deuni 
invocare. Our aim sliould be to look well about us, to ward 
off misfortune by going to meet it, to attain such jjerfection 
and refinement in averting the disagreeable things of life— 
whether they come from our fellow men or from the physical 
world—that, like a clever fox, we may slip out of the \vav of 
every mishap, great or small* remeinljering that a mishap 
is generally only our own awk\vardness in disguise. 

The main reason why misfortune falls less heavily uj)on 
us, if we have looked upon its occurrence as not impossible, 
and, as the saying is, prepared oui'selves for it, may be this; 
if, before the misfortune comes, we have quietly thought over 
it as something which may or (nay not happen, tlie \vliole 
of its extent and range is known to us, atid we can, at lea>t, 
determine how far it will affect us; so that, if it really arrives, 
it <loes not depress us uiididy—-its ^veight is not felt to he 
greater than it actually is. But it no j)reparation has been 
made to meet it, and it comes unexpected!}', the mind is in 
a state of tenor for the moment and unable to measuie tlu' 
fidi extent of the calamit}'; it seems so far-i‘eaching in its 
effects that the victim might well think there was no limit 
to them; in any case, its range is exaggerated. In tlie same 
mJ ^ and uncei'taint}' ahva^'s increase the sense of 

danger. And, of course, if we have thought over the possibilitv 
of misf(jrlime, we have also at the same time consideretl the 
sources to which we shall look for help and consolation; oi', 
at any rate, we have accustomed ourselves to the idea of it. 

'J'here is nothing that better fits us to endure the misfor¬ 
tunes of life with comjxisure, than to know lor certain that 
( Verything that hapfjcjis—Jroni the smallest up to the grt'atest 
facts of existence—happens of necessity A man soon accommo- 
<lates himself to the inevitable—1(^ somethiiiir that must heu 
and if he knows that nothing can hajijien (except of n<*c(*ssit 
he will so(i that things catmot be otlu*r- than they are, and 

J Ills is ;i ti'iitli wfijc'li I tii'Kiis' «',stal)lI sIh'i 1 iri ni\' |m 1/»* ol 

Itit* J'ri't’dtjni ttj tJtf ft ill, tin* will liint .t iliMailtMl jila luit ItM t 

<>l flu- grounds on wliicli it n-stc, Cf. y p. (Si)nip,.,ili.Mu r*> 

(irks, 4th edition, vol. iv. — 'J'r.) 
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that even the strangest chances in the world are just as much 
a product of necessity as phenomena which obey well-known 
rides and turn out exactly in accordance with expectation. 
Let me here relor to what 1 have said elsewhere on the 
soothing eflect of the knowledge that all things are inevitable 
«md a product of necessity.^ 

If a man is steej)ed in the kno^vledge ot this truth, he will, 
first of all, do wliat he can, and then readily endure what 

he inusl. 

We mav regard the ])etty vexatious ol lile that aie con¬ 
stantly ha])j)ening, as designed to keep us in practice for 
l)earm<>‘ i^reat misiortunes, so that w'e may not become coni- 
nlelely enervated bv a career ol prosperity. A man should 
he a Siegfi'ied, armed cap-a-jnt\ tow ards I lie small troubles 
oi' e\erv dav—those' little dilferences we have with our fellow- 

ft k 

men, insiginiicanl disjiules, unbecoming conduct in other 
ijeoiile, ])etly gossi]), and many other similar annoyances of 
life; he should not feel them at all, much less take them to 
lieait and hi'ood o\'('r them, but hold them at aim's length 
and ])ush them out ot his way, like stones that lie in the road, 
and uiion nu account think about them and give them a place 
in his reflect ions. 


^ 52. ^^duU peojile coimuonlv call late is, as a general rule, 
noLliing but their owm stujiid and Joolish conduct. There is 
a line ]>assagi' in Homer,- illustrating the truth of this remark, 
where the poet yiraises ^hre^Vll counsel^ and his advice 

is worthy of all attention, k’or if wicketlness is atoned for only 
in aiKit her world, ^^lupidilv gels its rcuvard here — although, 
now aiul then, mer<'\ may be shown to the offender. 

It is not lerocils but cunning that strikes fear into the heart 
and forehodt'S danger; su true it is that llie Immaii brain is 
a nu>n' U‘iilbl(' wt'ajion than I lie lion's paw. 

11 le iiUKsl linisbed man ol tlu' wtirld woukl be one who was 
ne\ei' irresuluti' and ue\('r m a Iniri’N'. 


^ ') I. ('ni// apr next to [)i'udeiic(' as a oualilv oi mind 

i:r. n '.-it n ,ii arnl I nr ^ hk. I, p* >*»! 1^4th tMlititui). 

“ liiiiil, XXIII^ :> 15 , sqtj. 
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very <‘sst>ntial to ha])[)iness. Il is (juite line lliaL no oiu* (an 
endow hiinseli with eitlier, since a man inherits prudence 
from his mother and courage from liis father^ still, if lie has 


these Cjualities, lie can do much to dei'elop them l>v means 
of resolute exercise. 

Ill til is world, where the gtifue is play'cd ivith loaded dice. 


a man must have a temper of iron, witli armour proof to the 
blows ol fate, and weapons to make his way against men. I^he 
is one long battle^ we have to light at every siep^ and Voltaiin; 
very rightly says that if we succeed, it is at the point of the 
sword, and that we die ivith tlie weapon in our hand —ae 
f eussit dans ce. aiojide cfida la j)oitite dc Vepc^ ct on tnciif't Ics 
armes a la main. It is a cowardly soul tliat shrinks or mows 
faint and despondent as soon as the storm begins to gatlier, 
or even when the lirst cloud ap])ears on the horizon. t.>ur 
motto should be No Surrender-.^ and far Irom yielding to the 
ills of life, let us take fresh courage from misfortune': 


Tu ne cede inalis sed contra undentior ito.^ 


As long as the issue of any matter iraught with ])eril is 
still in doubt, and there is yet some ])ossibiliLy left that all 
may come idght, no one should ever treml>le or think of any¬ 
thing but resistance—just as a man should not despair of the; 
w'eather if he can see a bit of blue sky anywdiere. I^et oui' 
attitude be such that "we should not cpiake even if the world 
fell in ruins about us: 


St fractus illahntur orbis 
Irnpai idmn ferient l uince. '^ 


Our whole life itsell—let alone ils blessings—^vould not be 
wwth such a cowardly trembling and shrinking of the heart, 
riierefore, let us face life courageously and slio\v a lirm front 
to every ill: 

(^^uoeirca vivite fortes 
Fortiar/ne adversis opponitc pectora rebus. 


to 


Still, it is possible for courage to be carried to an excess and 
degenerate into rashness. It may (^ven be said that some 


amount (A fear is necf^ssai’v, 
* \'ir^ik yi’lnciil, VI, 


if wa* ai-e to exist at all in tlu; 

- Horaff', Ofii'Cj 111, 3, 
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aiul cowardice is only tlic ex a‘iterated form of it. ihis 
truth lias been very well expressed by Bacon» in his account 
of Terror Panicus’^ and the etymological account Avhich he 
n-ives of its meaning, i< very superior to the ancient exiilana- 
rion preserved for uO)y Plutarch.i Ho connects the expression 
witli Pnn^ the personification of Nature;^ and observes that 
fear is innate in every living thing, and, in fact, tends to its 
]ireseivation, but that it is apt to come into play without 
line cause, and that man is especially exposed to it. 
'J'he chief feature of this Panic Terror is that there is no 
clear notion of any definite danger bound up with it; that it 
presumes rather than knows that danger exi^ts^ anti that, in 
case of iuhhI, it plt'ads fi'ight itself as the leason toi being 

afiaid. 

* 7)r /.'/(/<■ <•/ Ox/if/i'. t’h. I t. 

2 Dc Siipirntia !\'(rrutu, ch. (i. Xiiturn cnitu rrmni nninihus r/iv/(07.7/x 
Imliilit nu tutn tic ftirttiidau'in, vitiv atifuf c<<cf{iur suu’ iccrUs ii* 

miitii in^rut-ntia vilitnlt'tn ct drpiUentCfti. ri runUitnu n cndcm Hittunx xfiodiitn 
fi-nt-r r (\<f: scd firn^n-ihi/s thus srxnpi'r x'lirws ct inniint\< lidmiscf!: 

itdco III otutiiij ( >j 'pit'i i{l^tiriici-' (t'f t'oflhxi.' plt'/ii.'-.'ifuti 

pr <i t\<t'r tirn hunttinn. 
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THE AGES OF LIFE 


There is a very line saying of Voltaire’s to the effect 
every age of life lias its own peculiar mental cliaracter, 
tliat a man will feel completely unhappy if liis mind is 
in accordance with his years: 


that 

and 

not 


i^ui Ti a pas Vesprit de son d^t\ 
I^e son dgc a tout le malheur. 


It will, therelore, be a fitting close to onr specidations vipon 
the nature of happiness, if we glance at the changes which 
tlie various periods of life produce in us. 

Our whole life long it is the present^ and the present alone, 
that we actually possess: the only difference is that at the 
beginning of life we look forward to a long future, and that 
towards the end \ve look back u]>on a long past^ also that our 
temperament, but not our character, undergoes certain well- 
know'ii changes, which make the present wear a different 
colour at each period of life. 

I liave elsewhere stated that in childhood we are more 
given to using our intellect than our will‘d and I have explained 
^vhy this is so.^ It is just for this reason that the first quarter 
of life is so hap])y: as we look back upon it in after years, it 
seems a soi*t of lost paradise. In childhood our relations wdth 
others aie limited, our ^vants are few'—in a word, there is 
little stimulus for the will^ and so our chief concern is the 
extension of our knowledge. The intellect—like the brain, 


^ 'I'rarislator's Wotc .—Sthojjenliauer reft*rs to tf’ 'elt als fVille imd 
t'orstellung, bk. II, cli. 5l, p. 451 (4tli edition), wliere lie explains tliat 
this is clue to tlie fact tliat at that period of life the brain and nervous 
system are much more; developed than any other part of the organism. 

G* 
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^vhic}l attaiiib its lull size in the seventh year/ is develoi>ed 
early, thouoli it takes lime to mature^ and it explores the 
whole world of its surroundings in its consiant searcli for 
nulriinent: it is then that existence is in itself an ever fresh 
delight, and all things s])arkle ^vith the cliarin of novelty. 

Idiis is why the years of childhood are like a long poem. 
I'or the function of poetry, as of all art, is to gi'asp the Idea 
ill the Platonic senses in other ^vords, to ajipreheiid a paiticulai 
object in such a way as to perceive its essential nature, the 
characteristics it lias in common with all other objects of the 
same kind^ so that a single object appears as the representative 
of a class, and the residts of one experience hold good for a 

thousand. 

It niav be thought that luv remarks are opposed to fact, 
and that the child is never occupied with an> thing lieyond tlu' 
indi\'Hlual objc'cts or e^ellls which are presented to it iioin 
lime to time', and then only in so tar as they inteiest anil 
excite its will for the luomenl; but this is not really the case. 
In those early years, life—in the full meaning of tlie W'ord, 
is something so ne^v and fresli, aiul its sensations are so keen 
aiul unbluntetl by re])eLition, that, in the midst ol all its 
])ursuits and Axiilumt any clear consciousness oi what it is 
doing, the child is ahvays silently occujiietl in grasping the 
nature of life itself—in arriving at its fundamental character 
and general outline liy means ot separate scenes and expe¬ 
riences; or, to use? Spinoza’s phraseology, i1k‘ child is learning 
to sec' the things and pc'rsons about it ^ul> sjiccic aelcr/iilatis — 
as jiarlicidar luaiiiiestations of universal law. 

d he younger ^ve are, then, the metre doc's c^veiy iiulividual 
object re])resenl lor us the ^vhole class to ^vhich it belongs: but 
as the Years incix'ase, this bt'coiues less and Ic'ss the case, lhat 
is tlie reason ^vhy youthful iiujiressions are so dillerent from 
those of old a< 4 e. And that is also ^vhv the slight knowletlgt* 
and exjterience gained in childhooil and youth aitenwards 

^ J't iinfltiiu}-'s —'I'lils sl.UiMiicnl is m*t ijultr rut'i'fct. The weight 

ut tlie hr.iin iTiert'asi's rapull\' up to the ^eventli \ etU‘. nioie slowly lietwoen 
llit‘ sixteenth anti tJie twentietli Year, still inoie slowly til! l>etween thirty 
.ind torty y-’ius til age, ^s hen it attains its inaxiinuin. At iMch tlect'nnial 
perioii alter tins, it is supposed to deeit'ase in wfight on tlie average an 
ounce lor ever\ ten \eais. 
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come to stand as the permanent rubric, or lieading', for ail the 
knowledge acquired in later life—those early forms of kno\v- 
ledge passing into categories, as it were, under which the 
results of subsequent experience are classified^ though a clear 
consciousness of what is being done, does not always attend 
upon the process. 

In this way the earliest years of a man’s life lay the foun¬ 
dation of his view of the world, whether it l)e shallow oi’ 
deep^ and altliough this view may be extended and perfected 
later on, it is not materially altered. It is an elfect of this 
purely objective and therefore poetical view of the world— 
essential to the period of childliood and })romoted by the as 
yet undeveloped state of the volitional energy—that, as chil¬ 
dren, we are concerned much more witli the acquisition of 
pure knowledge than with exercising the power of will. Hence 
that grave, fixed look observable in so many children, of which 
Kapliael makes such a happy use in his depiction of cherubs, 
especially in the picture of tlie Sis/i/te h'ladotuia, 'The years 
of childhood are thus rendered so full of bliss that the memory 
of them is always coupled with longing and I'egret. 

Wliile we thus eagerly apply ourselves to learning the out¬ 
ward aspect of tilings, as the primitive metluid of under¬ 
standing the objects about ns, education aims at instilling into 
us ideas. But ideas furnish no information as to the real and 
essential nature of objects, which, as the foundation anti true 
content of all knowledge, can be reached only by the process 
called intuition. Tliis is a kind of knowledge which can in no 
wise be instilled intt> us from without; we must arrive at it 


by and ftjr ourselves. 

Hence a man’s intellectual as well as his moral tpialities 
proceed from the depths of liis own natuie, and are not the 
result of external influences^ and no educiitional scheme—of 
Pestalozzi, or of anyone else—-can turn a born sim])leton into 
a man of sense. I’he thing is iinpossilile! He was Ijorn a 
simpleton, and a sinqjleton lie will die. 

It is tlie depth and intensity of this early intuitive know¬ 
ledge of the external world tliat exjilain why the expfn iences 
of childliood take such a lii’in hold on the memory. Wlum 
we were young, we wer(^ comjiletelv absorbed in our imme- 
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diate surroundings5 there was nothing to distract oiu atten¬ 
tion from thenif we looked upon the objects about us as 
thou oh they were the only ones of their kind, as though, 
indeed, nothing else existed at all. Later on, when we come 
to find out liow many things there are in tlie world, this 
primitive state of mind vanishes, and with it our patience. 

I have said elsewhere^ that the world, considered as object 
■—in other words as it is presented to us objectively—wears 
in general a pleasing aspect^ but that in the world, considered 
as subject —that is, in regard to its inner nature, w'hich is will 
—pain and trouble predominate. I may be allo^Yed to express 
tlie matter, briefly, thus: the world is ji^lorious to look at^ but 
dreadful in reality'-. 

Accordingly, we find that, in the years of childhood, the 
world is much better known to us on its outer or objective side, 
namely, as the presentation of will, than on the side of its 
inner nature, namely, as tlie will itsell. Since the objective 
side wears a pleasing qspect, and the inner or subjective side, 
with its tale of horror, remains as yet unknown!, the youth 
as his iutelligence deveU>ps, takt*s all the forms of beauty that 
he sees, in nature and in art, for so many objects of blissful 
existence; they are so beautiful to the outw'ard eye that, on 
their inner side, they must, he thinks, be much more beautiful 
still. So tlie world lies before him like another Eden; and this 


is the Arcadia in which w'e are all born. 

A little later, this state of mind gives birth to a thirst for 
real life—the impulse to do and suffer—which drives a man 
forth into the hurly-burly of the ^vorld. riiere he learns the 
other sid(* of existence—the inner side, the will, which is 
thwarted at every step, dlieu comes the great period of dis- 
illu sion, a period of very gradual growth; but once it has fairly 
begun, a man will tell you that he has got over all his false 
notions-—-/V/ge des illusiojis est passe aiul yet the process is 
only beginning, and it goes on extending its sw'ay and applying 
more and more to the wdiole of life. So it may be said that 
in childhood life looks like the scenery in a theatre, as you 


* II t'lt iih 
edition), to 
incanitn*. 
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view it from a distance^ and that in old age it is like the same 
scenery when you come vip quite close to it. 

And, lastly, there is another circumstance tliat contributes 
to the happiness of childhood. As spring commences, the 
young leaves on the trees are similar in colour and much 
the same in shape; and in the first years of life we all resemble 
one another and harmonize very well. But with puberty 
divergence begins; and, like the radii of a circle, we go further 
and further apart. 

The period of youth, which forms the remainder of this 
earlier half of our existence—-and how many advantages it has 
over the later half—is troubled and made miserable bv' the 
pursuit of happiness, as though there were no doubt that it 
can be met with somewhere in life—a hope that always ends 
in failure and leads to discontent. An illusory image of some 
vague future bliss—born of a dream and shaped by fancy— 
floats before our eyes; and we search for the reality in v'ain. 
So it is that the young man is generally dissatisfied with the 
position in w'hich he linds himself, whatever it may be; he 
ascribes his disa])jK)intment solely to the state of things that 
meets him on his first introduction to life, when he had 
expected something very different; whereas it is only the 
vanity and wretchedness of human life everywliere tliat he 
is now' for the first time experiencing. 

It would be a great advantage to a young man if his early 
training could eradicate the idea that the world has a great 
deal to offer him. But the usual result of education is to 
strengthen this delusion; and our first ideas of life ai e generally 
taken from fiction rather than from fact. 


In the bright daw'n of our youthful days, the poetry of life 
spreads out a gorgeous \ ision iiefore us, and w^e torture our¬ 
selves by longing to see it realized. We might as w'ell wisli 
to grasj) the rainbow! 'I'he youth expects his careei* to l>e like 
an interestiniT romance; and there lies tlie oerin of that dis- 

« .7 V,.? 

a])j)ointment which 1 liave be<m describing.* What letids a 
ciiarrii to all the>e visions is just the fact tiiat tiiev are visionars 
ami not real, and that in contemplating iIkmii w<* are in the 

^ (Jf. Itx'. cit., p. 42b. 
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sphere oi pure knowledge, wliicli is sufiicieiit in itself and free 
from the noise and struggle of life. To try and realize those 
visions is to make them an object of will —a process which 
always involves pain.^ 

If the chief feature of the earlier lialf of life is a never- 
satisfied longing after happiness, the later lialf is chai acterized 
by the dread of misfortune. For, as we advance in yeai'S, it 
becomes in a greater or less degree clear that all happiness 
is chimaerical in its nature, and that pain alone is real. 
Accordingly, in later years, we, oi*, at least, the more prudent 
amongst us, are more intent upon eliminating \vhat is painful 
from our lives and making our jiosition secure, than on the 
])ursuit of positive ])leasure. 1 may observe, by the way, that 
in old age \ve are better able to prevent misfortunes from 
coming, and in youth Ix'tter able to bear them when they 


come. 


In my young days, 1 was always jileased to hear a ring at 
my door: ah! thought 1 , no^v for something pleasant. But in 
later life my feelings on such occasions were rather akin to 
dismay than to ])leasure: heaven help me! thought I, what 
am 1 to do? A similar revulsion of feeling in regard to the 
w^orld of men takes j>lace in all persons of any talent or dis¬ 
tinction. For that very reason they cannot be said properly 
to belong to the world j in a greater or less degree, according 
to the extent of their superiority, they' stand alone. In their 
youth they have a sense of being abandoned by the worldj 
but later on, they feel as though they had escaped it. The 
earlier feeling is an unpleasant one, and rests upon ignorance; 
llu' second is ])leasurable—for in the meantime they have 
come to know what the world is. 

'1 he consecpience of this is that, as comjjared with the earlier, 
the later hall oi life, like the second ])art of a musical period, 
has less of passionate longing and more restfulness about it. 
And why is this the case? Simjdy because, in youth, a man 
fancies that iheie is a j>ro(.ligious amount of happiness and 
])leasure to Ik' hatl in the world, only that it is difficult to 
come by it; wdiereas, wdien he becomes old, he knows that 


^ J.t't in<- u-h'r ttu' rt'culcr, 
voKniu' .ilrr.Mlv (iteil, cli. 57. 
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lliere \9, nothiiif^' of the knul: lie makes liis mind compleielv 
at ease on the matter, enjoys tlie ])resent hour as well as he 
can, and even takes a pleasure in trifles. 

Tlie chief result gained by experience of life is dearness of 
vieuK Tliis is wliat distinguishes the man of mature' aee, and 
makes tlie world \vear such a difh'rcmt aspect from that which 
it presented in his youth or boyhood. It is only then that he 
sees things cpiite jdain, and takes them foi* that which they 
really are: ^vhile in earlier years he saw a phanloni-\voi*ld, put 
together out of tlie whims and crotchets of his own mind, 
inherited prejudice and strange delusion: tlie real world was 
hidden from him, or the vision of it distorted. The first thintr 
that experience finds to do is to free us from the phantoms 
of the brain—those false notions that have been put into us 
in youth. 

To pievent their entrance at all woidd, of course, be tlu' 
best form of education, even thouph it were only nea.ative 
in aim: but it woidd be a task full of difficulty. At first the 
child’s horizon woidd have to lie limited as much as possible, 
and yet within that limited sphere none but clear and 
correct notions wovdd have to be givenj only after the 
child had jiroperU'^ appreciated everything within it, miglit 
the sphere be gradually enlarged; care being always taken 
that notliing was left obscure, or half or wrongly understood. 
The consequence of this training woidtl be that the child’s 
notions of men and things would always be limited ami simple 
in tlieir cliaracter; but, on the other hand, they would be 
clear and coirect, and only need to l)e extended, not to be 
lectilied. d he same line nnght be pursued on into the period 
of youth, d'his method of education woidd lay special stress 
upon the })roliibiLio!i of novel reading; and the place of novels 
would be taken by suital>If' biographical literature—the life 
of Franklin, foi' instance, or Moritz’ Anton lieiscr.^ 

In oiu' early liavs we fancy that the Jeadinii evmits in our 
life, and the persons who are going to ^day an important ])art 
in it, will make their entrance to the sound of drums and 


* 'Iranslalor's Aote. —IMoritz, was 
j'cntury (1757—93). His Anton ]\Ascr 
is practically an anto})io"raphy. 


a miscellaneous writer ot the last 
, cc>rnpose<l in tin* iorm ot a novel, 
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trumpets; but when, in old age, we look back, we find that 
tliey all came in quite quietly, slipped in, as it were, by the 
side door, almost unnoticed. 

From the point of view we have been taking up until now, 
life may be compared to a piece of embroidery, of ^^hich, 
during the first half of his time, a man gets a sight of the 
right side, and during the second half, of the wiong. Fhe 
wrong sitle is not so pretty as the right, but it is moie instru.c~ 
tive; it shows the way in which the threads have been worked 

together. 


Intellectual sujieriority, even if it is of the highest kind, will 
not secure for a man a preponderating place in conversation 
until after he is forty years old. For age and experience, though 
they can never be a sidistitute for intellectual talent, may far 
outweigh it; and even in a person of the meanest capacity, they 
give a certain counterpoise to the power of an extremely 
intellectual man, so long as the latter is young. Of course I 
allude here to personal sujieriority, not to the place a man may 
gain by his works. 

And on passing his fortieth year, any man of the slightest 
]X)wer of mind—any man, that is, who has more than the sorry 
share of intellect with which Nature has endowed five-sixths 
of mankind—will hardly fail to show some trace of misan- 
thro])y. For, as is nal\u'al, he has by that time inferred other 
peo])le’s cbaiacter from an examination of his own; with the 
lesult that he has been gradually disa])j)ointed to find that in 
lh(* (jualities of tlu* head or in tliose of the heiirt—and usually 
in hoth—1 k‘ r(‘ach(‘s a lt‘vel to which they do not attain; so he 
gladly avoids having anything more to tlo with them. For it 
may he said, in gcnieial, that eveiy man will love oi' hate 
solilude^—-in fjtlier ^vords, his own societv—just in proportion 
as lie is worth any tiling in liimself. Kant has some remarks 
n]K)n this kind of misanlhropv in his CritKjjw of the Faculty 
of Jud^nicut 

In a young man, it is a had sign, well from an intellectual 
as Iroin a moral ]X)int ol vie^^^ if he is ]n'ecocious in under¬ 
standing the ^^ays ol the world, and in adapting himself to 
> Kriftk lit'}- rrthrihk-}',} f'f. P.iM I. ^ 2*1. Xoto lui fiti. 
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its pui'svuls; if lie at once knows how to deal witli men, and 
enters upon life, as it were, fully prepared. It argues a vulgar 
nature. On the other hand, to be surprised and astonished 
at the way people act, and to be clumsy and cross-grained 
in having to do with them, indicates a character of the 
nobler sort. 

The cheerfulness and vivacity of youth are partly due to the 
fact that, when we are ascending tlie hill of life, death is not 
\ isible; it lies down at the bottom of the other side. Jiut once 
we have crossed the top of the liill, death comes in view— 
death, which, until then, was known to us only by hearsay. 
This makes our spirits droop, for at the same time we begin 
to feel that our vital powers are on the ebb. A grave seriousness 
now takes the place of that early extravagance of spirit5 and 
the change is noticeable even in the expression of a man’s face. 
/\s long as we are young, people may tell us what they please! 
we look upon life as endless and use our time recklessly^ but 
the older we become, the more we practise economy. For 
towards the close of life, eveiy day ^ve live gives us the same 
kind ol sensation as the criminal exj')eriences at every step on 
his way to be tried. 

From the standpoint of youth, life seems to stretcii awav 
into an endless future; from the standpoint of old ane, to £ro 
back but a little way into the past; so tliat, at the beginning, 
life presents us with a picture in \vhich the objects apj^ear a 
great way off, as though we had i‘eversed our telescope; while 
in the end every tiling seems so close. To see how short life is, 
a man must have grown old, that is to say, he must havt* 
lived Jonrr. 


On the other hand, as the years increase, things look smaller, 
(jne and all5 and Tife, ^vlnch had so fiini and stable* a base in 
the days of our youth, now seems nothing but a rajiid flight 
of moments, every one of them illusorv: we have come to s<*e 
that the whole world is vanity! 


lime itself seems to go at a much slo\ver jiace when \^e are 
youngs so that not only is the iirst cpiarter of life the lia]>piest, 
it is also the longest ol all^ it leaves moi'e m(*nu>ries behind it. 
If a man were j)ut to it, he coidd tell you more out of the fiist 
tpiai'ter oi his life than out of two of the remaining jieriods. 
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Nny, in lilt.' spring of Hfo, ns in tlio spring of the year, tVie days 
reach a lenglli that is positively tiresome^ but in the autumn, 
whetlier of the year or of life, though they are short, they are 
more genial and uniform. 

But why is it that to an old man his past life appears so 
short? hOr this reason: his ineinory is sliort; and so he fancies 
lliat his life has been short loo. He no longer remembers the 
insignificant parts of tt, anti much that was unpleasant is now 
fortrotten; how little, then, there is left! For, in general, a 
man’s meinorv is as imperfect as his intellect; and lie must 
make a practice of reflecting uptin the lessons he has learned 
and the evfmts he has exjierienced, it he does not 'want them 
both to sink oradually into the gulf of oblivion. Now, we are 
miaccuslomed to reflect iqion matters of no importance, or, 
as a rnl(', upon things that we have fountl disagreeable, and 
vet that is necessary if the memory of them is to be preserved, 
lint the class of things that niay be called insignificant is cori- 
tinuallv i'ec<'ivino' fiesli additions: inncli that wears an air of 
imp{>rtanc(' at first, graduallv" becomes of no consequence at 
all from th(‘ fact of its frcnpient repetition; so that in the end 
\ve acluallv lose count of the number of times it happens. Hence 
we arc Ix'tlcr able to I’onK'inlier the events of our early than 
of onr later vears. d he longer w'c live, the fe'wer are the things 
that w-o can call imjxntant or significant enough to deserve 
fiiiiher (onsidf'ration, and hv this alone can they be fixed in 

in 


lh(‘ meinorv; in otlun* w'ords, thcw are forgotten as soon as 
llu'v ar(' jiast. 'Tims it is that linu' runs on, leaving ahvays 
iVnver li'act's of its passage'. 

kurlh(*r, if disagreeable things have ha])pened to us, we do 
not cai e to rnminaU' \i]y()n them, k'ast of all when they touch 
oni’ \anilv, as is nsnallv the case; for few misfortunes fall 

V* ik 

iqion us for yvhich we can he held entirely blameless. So people 
ar(' vc'rv readv to hiroet manv thinos that are disagreeable, 
as \\('ll as manv that are nihnuyortant, 

It is from this doufile cause that our memory is so short; 
and a man’s ri'collection of ^Yhat lias happened always becomes 
])r()portionat('ly shorter, tlie more things that have occupied 
him in lifi*. 'The things wo tliil in years gone hv, tlie events 
that liap]X'ii<'d long ago, ai;e lik(' those ohiects on the coast 
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wliich, to the seafarer on his oviLward vo3'age, become smaller 
evei'y minute, more unrecognizable and harder to distinguish. 

Again, it sometimes happens that memoiy and imagination 
will call up some long past scene as vividl}- as if it had occurred 
3"^sterda3"5 so tliat the event in question seems to stand 
very near to the present time. The reason of this is that it is 
impossible to call up all the intervening period in the same 
vivid wa^^, as there is no one ligure pi'evcidijig it wliich can 
be taken in at a glance^ and besides, most of the tilings that 
happened in that period are forgotten, and all that remains 
of it is the general knowledge that we have lived through it 
a mere notion oi abstract existence, not a dii'ect vision ot souk* 
]jarticular experience. It is this that causes some single event 
of long ago to ap2:iear as though it took place but yesterday: the 
intervening lime vanishes, and the whole of lile looks in- 
credibl}' short. Say, there are occasional moments in old age 
when we can scarcely^ believe that we are so advanced in years, 
or that the long past ly ing behind us has had anv real existence 
—a feeling which is mainly^ due to the circumstance that the 
present ahvays seems lixed and immovable as ^ve look at it. 
Idiese and sirnilai- mental phenomena are ultimately' to be 
traced to the fact that it is not our nature in itself, but only' 
the outward presentation of it, that lies in lime, and that the 
present is the jioint ol contact between tlie world as subject 
and the world as object.^ 

Again, why is it that in youth we can see no end to the 
y ears tliat seem t<j lie before us? Because ^ve are obliired to find 
room for all the things we hojie to attain in life. AVe cram the 
years so full of jjrojects that if we were to try and carrv them 
all out, death would come j>remutuiely' though we reacluMl the 
age of Alethuselah. 

Another reason why hie looks s<j l(jng when \\(.‘ ai'e young, 
is that we aie aj>t to jiieasiire its length bv the few years \ve 

* 1 run>'lulor s 1 ^ 0 ( 4 '. -li\' tJiis I'triiiurk ScJiop(.*iiIi;iiit*r tiic^tkiis tlit* icill. 

wliicli, as Jie ai^uc's, I'otins the inner reality niKlerlyiti” all tin* nlumoniena 
of Hie and r»atiire, is not in itself affected Hy tirne^ hut that, cjii the other 
hand, time is necessary for the ohjectification of the %\ilh for the will a*. 
j>resented in tlie jjassing phenomena of ilie world. Jiine is thus lieh'nahle 
as tin.* condition oi ehangi*, and the ])resmt time as the imly point of 
contact hetween reality and apjjearaiice. 
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l.ave already lived. In those early years things are new to us, 
and so they appear important j we dwell upon them alter they 
have happened and often call them to mind; and thus in youth 
life seems replete with incident, and therefore of long duration. 

Sometimes we credit ourselves with a longing to be in some 
distant spot, whereas, in truth, we are only longing to have 
the time back again which we spent there davs when we 
were younger and fresher than we are now^ In those moments 
d ime mocks us h)' wearing the mask of space j and it we tia\el 
to the spot, we can see how' much we have been deceived. 

d here are two w'ays of reaching a great age, both of which 
presuj>pose a sound constitution as a conditio sine cfuu non, Ihey 
may be illustrated by two lamps, one of which burns a long¬ 
time with vei’v little oil, because it has a very thin wick^ and 
the other just as long, thovigh it has a very thick one, because 
there is plenty of oil to feed it. Here, the oil is the vital energy, 
and the difference in the wick is the manitold way in wdiich 
tlu' vital ener»v is used. 

U}> to our ihirtv-sixth year, w e may l>e comjnn ed, in respect 

of the wav in which we use our vital energy, to jieople who 

Ii\(' on the interest ol their money: what they S])end to-day, 

lluw' have again tu-morrow. But Irom the age ol thirty-six 

onwards, our ]H^^ition is like that ot the investor who begins 

to (.'utrench upon his caj>ital. At ^ir^l he liardly notices any 

dilierence at all, a^ tlu* greater pa it ol his twpenses is cov'ered 

hv' the int(‘rest ol liis ^e( ucities^ and it the ilelicit is but slight, 

li(' pav ^ no alleiition to it. liut the deiiclt goes vm increasing, 

* 

until lie awaki'S to th(‘ fact that it is bectnuiug more serious 
('V(M V (lav : his pu^itioM heconu's less and less secure, and he 
leeh himself growing jioort'r and ]K)orer, while lie has no 
(w pc'tlat ion uf lhi‘=; drain upon his resources coming to an end. 
fall fr( nu W(‘allh to pov ertv hc'comes faster eveiy moment 
like the tall ol a solid hodv in space, until at last he has 
al»olutelv nut In Mg Irli. A man li'ulv' in a woeful jilight if 
hoi h lh(‘ lerm^ ut thi> (ompari^'Uii his vital energy and his 
w(*altli— leallv ht*gin lu melt awav at one and tlu‘ sam(‘ time. 
It the dreail ut lln> ('ala mi tv that makes loVts ot possession 

-■ * I 


increase wllli a^M 
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On the oilier hand, at the beginning of life—in llie years 
before we attain inajofity, and for some little time aftei'Avards 
—the state of onr vital energ\' puts us on a level with those 
who each year lay by a part of their interest and add it to 
their capital: in other words, not only does tlieir interest come 
in regularly, but the capital is constantly receiving additions. 
This happy condition of affairs is sometimes brought about 
—with health as with money—under the watchful care of 
some honest guardian. O happy youth, and sad old age! 

Nevertheless, a man should economize his stren/>th even 

O 

when he is young. Ai istotle^ observes that amongst those ^vho 
were victors at Olympia only two or three gained a prize at 
two different periods, once in boyhood and then again when 
they came to be men, and the reason of this was that the 
premature efforts which the training involved, so comjiletely 
exhausted their powers that they failed to last on into man¬ 
hood. As this is true of muscular, so it is still more true of 
nervous energy, of which all intellectual achievements are 
the manifestation. Hence, tliose infant prodigies —mgenia 
prciccocifi —the fi'uit of a hot-house education, who surprise 
us by their clev^erness as children, afterw^ards turn out v'ery 
ordinary folk. Nay, the manner in which boys are forced into 
an earl}' acquaintance with the ancient tongues may, perhaps, 
be to blame for the dullness and lack of judgment which 
ilistinguish so many learned persons. 


1 have said that almost every man’s character seems to be 
specially suited to some one period of life, so that on reaching 
it the man is at his best. Some people are charming so long 
as they are young, and afterwards there is nothing attractive 
about thein^ others are vigorous and active in manhood, and 
then lose all the value they possess as they advance in yearsf 
many appear to best advantage in old age, when their character 
assumes a gentler lone, as becomes men who have seen the 
world and take life easily. This is often the case with the 
French. 

I his peculiarity must be due to the fact that tlie man’s 
character has sometlfmg in it akin to tiie (pialities of ycailh 

^ Polxilcs^ 
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or !nnnliootl or old aoe—^something which accords witli one 
or another of tliese periods of life, or perhaps acts as a corrective 
to its special failings. 

The mariner observes the progress he makes only by the 
way in which olijects on the coast fade away into the distance 
and a]i])ar(mtly dt'crease in size. In the same way a man 
liecomes conscious that Ih* Is ndvancing in years when he 
liiids that peo]>ie obler than himself begin to seem young to 
him. 


It has been already remarked that the older a man becomes, 
tlie fewer are the traces left in his mind by all that he sees, 
does oi' experiences, a ml the cause of this has been explained. 
1 lu're is thus a sense in which it may be said that it is only 
in voutb tliat a man lives with a full degree of consciousness, 
and that he is only half alive when he is old. As the years 
adviince, his consciousnc’ss of what goes on about him dwindles, 
and the things of lile Imrrv by without making any Impression 
upon him, just as none is made by a work of art seen for the 
thousandth time. A man does what his hand finds to do, and 
afterwards he does not know wlielher he has done it or not. 

As life hecotiH's mor<‘ and more unconscious the nearer it 
a]i])roaches tin* })oint at \vhich all consciousness ceases, the 


('ourse of time itself seems to increase in rapidity. Tn childhood 
all th(' tilings and circumstanc('S of life are novel; and that is 


sufficient To awak(' us to the full consciousness of existence: 
hence, at tliat age, the dav seems of such immense length. 
Ihe same thing ha]>pens when we are travelling: one month 
seems longer then than four s]K*nt at home. Still, though time 
setmis to last long(n' wlnm w<^ art* voung or on a journey, the 
^(’nse (tl novelty does not prev(*nl it from now and then in 
r(*ality lianging h('a\ily upon our hands under both these cir- 


eumvtaiues, at any raU* moie than is tlie case wlien we are 
old or slaying at hoim*. But the intellect gradually becomes 
M) rulihed down aud hlunt(*d hv loim- habituation to such 
sen sat it) ns that things have a constant tendency to produce 
lt*ss and less impression upon us as tlit'y pass by; aiitl this makes 
limt* se(*m iiu reasingly b'ss important, and therefore shorter 
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in duration; the hours of the boy are louder than ilie days 
ol tlie old man. Accordingly, lime goes faster and faster the 
longer we live, like a ball rolling down liill. Ur, to take another 
example: as in a revolving disc, the further a point lies from 
tlie centre, the more rapid is its rate of progiession, so it is 
in tlie wheel of life; the further you stand from the beiiinnino- 
the faster time moves for you. Hence it mav be said that as 
far as concerns the immediate sensation that time makes upon 
our minds, the length of any given year is in direct proportion 
to the number of times it will di^ ide our wliole life; for 
instance, at the age of fifty the year ajipears to us only one- 
tenth as long as it did at the age of fi\ e. 

'J'his variation in the rate at which lime aj)})ear& to mo\e, 
(^xercises a most decided influence upon tlie ^^llole nature of 


our existence at every period of it. First of all, it causes child¬ 
hood—even though it embrace onh' a span of fifteen vt'ai's - 
to seem the longest period of life, and theiefore tlu' ricliest 
in reminiscences. Next, it brings it about that a man is aiJt 
to be bored just in proportion as he is young. Considei , fur 
instance, that constant need of occupation—whether it is work 
or play—that is shown by children; if they come to an (md of 
both work and play, a terrible feeling of boredom ensues. Iw en 
ill youtli jieople are by no means free from this tendency, and 
di*ead the houis when they have nothing to d(j. As manhood 
ajiproaches, boredom disajipears; and old men find the time 
too shoi t when their days fly past them like airows from a 
bow. Of course, J must be understootl to speak of f/ie/i, not 
ol decrepit brutes. With this increased ra])idity of time, bore¬ 
dom mostly jiasses away as we advance in life; and as the 
passions \\ilh all their attendant jiain are tlien laid asleep, the 
burdcMj (j 1 life is, on the whole, appreciablv' lighter in lalei' 
\ears tlian in youth, jaovided, of coms(,‘, tliat health rtMiiain^. 
So it is that tlie period immediately j)i-ec(Hhng tlie \yeakne^s 
and ti’oubles of old age, receives the iiame oi a inaiFs besi y'cci/'s. 

ihal may he a true ap])ellatioii, in view ol the comhjrtahle 
leeling w hich those years bring; but for all that the \ ears of 
youth, when our consciousness is lively anti ojjen to every sort 
o£ imjiression, have this j)rivilege--that then the seeds art* 


''fjw n anti the buds come forth; it is tlie 


■iiigtime of the 
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mind. Deep InUlis may be perceived, bul can ne\ er be ex- 
cogitated—tliat is to say, tlie first knowledge of them is 
inmiediatc, called forth by some inomentaiy impression. This 
knowledge is of such a kiiid as to be attainable only when the 
impressions are strong, lively and deep; and if we are to be 
actiuainted with deep truths, everything depends ujton a 
proj)cr use nt onr early years. In latei life, ^^e nia^ be bcttci 
able lo work iij)on other people—nj)on the world, because our 
nalures are then linished and rounded off, and no'more a prey 
to fresh vie^vs; but then the world is less able lo work upon 
US'. 'I'liesc are the years of action and achievement j while youtli 
is the time for forming fundamental conceptions, and laying 


down the groundwork of thought. 

In youth it is the outuard aspect of things that most engages 
us; while in age, thought or reilection is the predominating 
quality of the mind. Hence, youth is the lime for poetry, and 
age is more inclined to plulosoj)hy. In ])ractical affairs it is the 
same: a man shapes his resolutions in youth more by the 
inniression that the outward world makes uj)on him; whereas, 
wiien he is old, it is thought that determines his actions. This 
is partly to be explained by the fact that it is ordy when a man 
is old that the results of outward observation are present in 
suflicient numbers to allow of their being classified according 
to the ideas they represent—a process \yhich in its turn causes 
those ideas to be more fully understood in all their bearings, 
and the exact value and amount of trust to he placed in them, 
fixed and determined; ^yhile at the same time he has grown 
accustomed lo the impressions j)roduced by the various pheno¬ 
mena of life, and their effects on him are no longer \vhat 


they ^vere. 

(Onti arilv, in youth, the impressions that things make, that 
is to say, the outward as}>ects of life, are so overpoweringly 
strong, espc'cially in the case of people of lively and imaginative 
(lisj)osition, that they view the world like a picture; and their 
chief concern is the ligure they cut in it, the appearance they 
present; nay, they are unaware of the extent to which this is 
the case. It is a (tualily of mind that show's itself—if in no 


other way—in that iiersonal vanity, and that love of fine 
clothes, which (.lisliiiguish vouug people. 
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riier c can be no clonbt that tlie intellectual jtowers aif most 
capable of enduring great and sustained efforts in youth, up 
to the age of thirty-five at latest; from which period their 
strength begins to decline, tliough very gradual)v. Still, the 
later years of life, and even old agt' itself, are not without their 
intellectual compensation. It is only tlum that a man can be 


said to be really rich in exj)eriencc or in leaiaiing; he has then 
had time and oj)porlunity enough to enable liiin to see and 
think over life from all its sides: he has been able to comjiai e 
(jne thing with another, and to discover jioinls of contact and 
connecting links, so that only then are the true relations of 
things riglitly understood. Furthei', in old age there comes <m 
increased depth in the knowledge that was accpiired in youth; 
a man has now many more illustrations of any ideas he niav 
have attained; things wliich he thought lie knew" when he 


was young, he now knows in reality. And besides, Ihs range 
of knowledge is wider; and in wdiatever direction it extends, 
it is thorough, and therefore formed into a consistent and 
connected whole; wliereas in youth knowledge is always 
defective and fragmentary. 

A com])lete and adequate notion of life can never be attained 
by anyone who does not loach old age; for it is only the old 
man wlio sees life wliole and knows its natural course; it is 
only he who is acquainted—and this is most inqioriant—not 
only with its entrance, like the rest of mankind, but with its 
exit too; so that he alone lias a lull sense of its ntt<^r Vimit\"; 


whilst the otluo's never cease to labour under tin* falsi* 


not ii Ml 


that every!liing will come right in the end. 

On the otlier hand, there is moi e concejitive iiower in ^'onlh, 
and at that lime of hie a man can make mort* out of tin* little 
that lie knows. In age, judgment, jienetralion and thorough¬ 
ness predominate, ^outh is tlie time for amassing the material 
lor a knowlf*dge oi the world that sliall he distinctive and 
peculiar—lor an oidginal view of life, in oth(*r wor<ls, th<i 
legacy that a man fif genius leaves to his fellow m(*n; it is, 
however, only in later yeais that In? heconu's master of ln< 
material. Accordingly it will he fiiund that, as a rule*, a gi(*at 
writer givf*s his h(‘st work to tlu* world wlieu h(‘ is about lilO' 
\enrs of age, Ihit tlK>ugb tin* tr^e id knowledge mus| rr* 
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its lull Itcforc it can hear fruit, the roots of it lie in 

youth. 

JEverv ffeiieration, no matter how paltiy its chaiacter, thinks 
itself much wiser than the one immediately preceding; it, let 
alon(‘ those that are more remote. It is just the same with the 
different periods in a man’s life: and yet often, in the one 
case no less tlian in the other, it is a mistaken opinion. In the 
\ears of physical g-row th, when our powers of mind and our 
stores of knowledge are receiving daily additions, it hocomes 
a habit for to-day to look dow u Avith contempt upon yesterday. 
The habit strikes root, and remains even after the intellectual 
lAOwers have begun to decline——when to-day should rather look 
up Avith respect to Yesterday. So it is that Ave often unduly de¬ 
preciate the achievenumts as well as the judgments of our youth. 

'This s(*ems the place for making the general observation, 
that, althoAigh in its main ([ualities a man’s intellect or head, 
as Avell as his character or heart, is innate, yet the former is 
by no moans so unalterable in its nature as the latter. The fact 
is that tlie intellect is subject to Aery many transformations, 
which, as a rule, do not fail to make their actual appearance; 
and this is so, ])artly because the intellect has a deep foundation 
in the physi(pie, and ])arll\" because the material Avith Avhich 
it deals is given in ('X]ierience. And so, from a physical point 
of view, Ave find that if a man lias any j>eculiar pOAver, it first 
gradually increases in strength until it reaches its acme, after 
which it enters upon a path of slow decadence, until it ends 
in imbecility. Hut, on the other hand, we must not lose sight 
ol the fact that the material Avhich gives employment to a 
man’s ]io\Aan's and kee])s them in activity—the subject-matter 
ot thought and knowledge, ex])erience, intellectual attain- 
numts, the practice of seeing to the bottom of thing's, and so 
a p(n'h'cl uKMital vision, form in themselves a mass which 
coiitimu's to increase in size, until the time comes Avhen weak- 
ncs'^ shows it sell, and the man’s powers suddenly fail. The 
way in which these 1 \v(a distinguishable elements combine in 
the same nature—the one ahsolutelv unalterable, and the other 
sidtject to change in two directions opposed to each other— 
(‘X])tains the variety of mental attitude and the dissimilarity of 
value Avliich attach to a man at differrmt periods of life. 
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ihe same truth may be more broadly expressed by saying 
that the first forty years of life furnish the text, while the 
remaining thirty supply the commentary5 and that witliout 
the commentary we are unable to understand aright the true 
sense and coherence of the text, together with the moral it 
contains and all the subtle application of winch it admits. 

Towards the close of life, much the same thing happens as 
at the end of a hal masque —the masks are taken off. Tlien yoii 
can see wlio the people really are, with whom you liave come 
into contact in your passage through the world. For by the 
end of life cliaracters have come out in their true light, actions 
have borne fruit, achievements have been rightly appreciated, 
and all shams have fallen to pieces. For this. Time was in every 
case requisite. 

But the most curious fact is that it is also only towards tin* 
close of life that a man really recognizes and understands his 
own true self—the aims and objects he has followed in life, 
more especially the kind of relation in whicli he has stood to 
other people and to the world. It will often haj)pen that as 
a result of this knowledge, a man will have to assign him¬ 
self a lo\ver place than he formerly tliought was his due. But 
there are exceptions to this rulej and it will occasionally be 
the case that he will take a higher position than he had before. 
1 his will be owing to the fact that he had no adetpiate notion 
of the baseness of the woj ld, and that he set up a higher aim 
for fiimself than was followed by the rest of mankiiKi. 

I lie ]irogress of life shows a man tlu? stuff of whicli he is 
made. 

It is customary to call youth the happy', and age the sad 
j)<irL of life, lliis would lie true if it were the ])assions that 
made a man liajjjiy. \outli is swayxHl to and fro by them^ and 
gi'Ai ‘1 gieat deal of pain and little pleasure. In age th(' 
passions cool and leave a man at rest, and then forthwith liis 
mind takes a c:ontemplalive tonej tlie intellect is set free and 
attains the upjjei* hand. And since, iii itself, intellect is bevond 
the range of jiain, a man feels hap]jy just in so fai- as Ids 
intellect is the predundnaling jjart of 1dm. 

It need onlv be remembered tliat all j)ieasui(* is negatistj, 
and tiiat pain is jujsitive in its nature, in oj'tb'r to see that tin; 
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passions can never be a source ui happinessj ami that age is 
not the less to be envied on tlie ground that many pleasures 
are denied it. For every sort of pleasure is never anything 
more than the quietive of some need or longing; and that 
pleasure should come to an end as soon as the need ceases, 
is no more a subject ol complaint than that a man cannot go 
on eating after he has had his dinner, or fall asleep again after 
a iiood niiiht’s rest. 

So far from youth being the happiest period of life, there 
is much more truth in the remark made by Plato, at the 
beginning of the Republic, that the prize should rather be 
iiiven to old aoe, because then at last a man is freed fi'om the 
animal passion which has hitherto never ceased to disquiet 
him. Nay, it may even be said that the countless and manifold 
humours which have their source in this passion, and the 
emotions that spring from it, produce a mild state of madness: 
and this lasts as long as the man is subject to the spell of the 
impulse—this evil spirit, as it were, of which there is no 
riddance—so tliat he never really becomes a reasonable being 
until the ])assion is extinguished. 

riiere is no tloubt lliat, in general, and apart from individual 
( ii'CiimslaTices and particular dispositions, youth is marked by 
a certain melancholy and sadness, while genial sentiments 
atlacli to old a^e; and the reason of this is nothing* but the 
fact that the voting man is still under the service, nay, the 
forced labour, imposed by that evil spirit, which scarcely ever 
leaves liim a mo men I to himself. To this source may be traced, 
tlirecilv or indiiectlv, almost all and every ill that befalls or 

i..- - ^ -j 

menaces mankirul. Tbe old man is genial and cheerful because, 
idler long lying in the bonds of passion, lie can now move 
aljout in Ireetlom. 

Still, it ^boidd not be lorgolten that, when this }>assioii is 
exlinguished. the true kernel of life is gone, and nothing 
remain'-; but the bollotv shell; or, Iroin another j)oint of view, 
life iIm'u becomes like a comedy, which, begun by r(‘al actors, 
i-; conlimu'd and br(tugbl to an end by automata diessed in 
1 heir clot lies. 

llowevei' that may b(\ waiih is tin* period of unre>t, anil 
age ol repose; lUid Irom that very circumstance, the relative 
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degree ot pleasure belonging to each may he interred, d'he 
child stretches out its little liands in the ('aoer desire to seize 

O 

all the pretty things that meet its sight, charmed by the world 
because all its senses are still so young and fresh. Much the 
same thing happens with the youth, and he displays greater 
energy in his quest. He, too, is charmed b\" all the pretty 
things and the many pleasing shapes that surround him^ anil 
forthwith his imagination conjures up pleasures N\diich the 
world can never realize. So he is filled witli an ardent desire 
for he kjiows not wliat delights—robbing him of all rest and 
making happiness impossible- But when old age is reached, 
all this is over and done with, partly because the blood runs 
cooler and the senses are no longer so easily alluredj partly 
because experience lias sliowu the true value of things and 
tlie futility of pleasure, whereby illusion has been graduallv 
ihspelled, and the strange fancies and pi'ejudices which pre¬ 
viously concealed or distorted a Iree and true view of the 
world, have been dissijjated and ])ut to flightj \vith the result 
that a man can now get a juster and clearer vie\v, and see 
things as they are, and also in a measure attain more or less 
insight into tlie nullity of all things on this earth. 

It is this that gives almost e\ery old man, Jio matter how^ 
ordinary his faculties may be, a certain tincture of wisdom, 
^v}lich distinguislies him from tlie young. But the chief residt 
of all this change is the peace of mind tliat ensues—-a great 
element of happiness, and, in fact, the condition and essence 
of it. While tlie young man fancies that tliere is a vast amount 
of good things in the world, if he could only come at them, 
the old man is steeped in the truth of the Preacher’s words, 
that all things are vanity —kno\ving that, however gililed the 
shell, the nut is hollo\v. 


In these later years, and not before, a man comes to a true 
appreciation of Horace’s maxim: Nil admirari. He is directly 
and sincerely convinced of the vanity of everything and that 
all the glories of the w'orid are as nothing: his illusions are 
gone. He is no more beset with the idea that there is any 
particular amount of happiness anywhere, in the palace or in 
the cottage, any more than lie himself enjoys when he is free 
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from hodily or nioiital pain. The worldly distinctions of great 
and small, high and low, exist for him no longer; and in this 
blissful state of mind the old man may look down with a 
smile upon all false notions. He is completely undeceived, and 
knows that whatever may be done to adorn human life and 
deck it out in finery, its paltry character will soon show^ 
lliroiigh the glitter of its surroundings; and that, paint and 
beje^v(d it as one may, it remains everywhere much the same 
—an existence which has no true value except in fieedom 
from ])ain, and is never to be estimated by the presence of 
i)leasure, let alone, then, of display.^ 

Disillusion is the chief characteristic of old age; for by that 
time the fictions are gone which gave life its charm and spurred 
on the mind to activity; the s])lendoiirs of the w'orld have been 
pi'oved nidi and vain; its pomp, grandeur and magnificence 
are faded, A man lias then found out that behind most of the 
tilings he wants, and most of the pleasures he longs for, there 
is very little after all; and so he comes by degrees to see that 
our existence is all emptv and void. It is only when he is 
S(‘venty years old that he (juito understands the first words of 
the Preacher; and this again explains why it is that old men 
are sometimes fretful aiitl moros(\ 

It is often said that the common lot of old aoe is disease and 

O 

weariness of life. Dlseast* is liv no means essential to old aire; 
especially wdiere a really long sjian of years is to lie attained; 
for as 1 i f e goes on, the conditions of health and disorder tend 
to increase —crcsccfite vitd^ crcscit sdnitas et morbus. And as 
far as weariness or horedom is concerned, 1 have stated above 
wdiy old age is even less exjiosed to that form of evil than 
youth. Nor is boredom hy any means to he taken as a necessary 
accom]>aiiiment ol that solitude, which, for reasons that do not 
lequire to be exqdained, old ag(; certainly catmot escape; it is 
rather tlie fate that awaits those wdio hav(' lu'ver known any 
other ]>leasures hut the gralilicalion of tin* senses and the 
delights of society—w*ho have left their minds unenlightened 
and theii' faculties unused. It is (phle true that the intellectual 
ftaiultK's decline ^^'llh the approach of old age; hut wdiere tliey 
were originally strong, theii' will always ht‘ enoviirh left to 

^ Cf. Hovaco, Kpist.. I, 12, 
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combat the onslaught of boredom. And then again, as 1 have 
said, experience, knowledge, rellection, and skill in dealing 
with men, con\bine to give an old man an increasingly accurate 
insight into tlie ways of the world; his judgment becomes 
keen and he attains a coherent view of life; liis mental vision 
embraces a wider range. Constantly finding new' uses for his 
stores of knowdedge and adding to them at every 0])portunitv, 
lie maintains uninterrupted tliat inward jirocess of self-educa¬ 
tion wliich gives eni 2 :)loyment and satisfaction to the mind, 
and thus forms the due re^vard of all its efforts. 

All this serves in some measure as a compensation for 
decreased intellectual powxn'. And besides, 'l ime, as 1 liave 
remarked, seems to go much more quickly when ^ve are 
advanced in years; and this is in itself a preventive of boredom, 
'ihere is no <»^reat harm in the fact that a man’s bodily stren«Jth 
decreases in old age, unless, indeed, he recjuin^s it to make 
a living. 'Jo be poor when one is old, is a great misfortune. 
If a man is secure from that, and retains his health, old a(>e 
may be a very passable time of life. Its chief necessity is to be 
comfortable and well off: and, in consequence, money is then 
prized more than ever, because it is a substitute for failino- 
strength. Deserted by Venus, the old man likes to turn to 
liacchus to make him merry. In the jilace of wanting to see 
things, to travel and learn, comes the desire to speak and 
teach. It is a piece of good loi'lune if the old man retains soin<‘ 
of his love of study or of music or of the theatre—if, in general, 
he is still somewdial susce])tible to the things about him; as is, 
indeed, the case ^vith some people to a very late age. At that 
lime of life, what a man has in hi?nsclj of greater advantage 
to him than evT^r it was before. 

'Diere curi be no Joubl Uial mobt |)eoi)le who li.nt- iie\cr 
been anything but di_dl and stujiid, become more and more 
of automata as they grow old. l lie) have aUvavs thought, said 
and done the same things as their neif^hbours; and nothin" 
that haj)j>ens now can change their disj)Osition, or make them 
act othei’wise. To talk to old ]>eoj)le of this kind is like wi'iting 
on the sand; if you ])roduce any imj)ression at all, it is gone 
almost immediately; old age is here nothing IjiiL the cajnit 


mortuuni of lift. 


all lliat is essential Itj maiditjod is "tme. 
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There* are cases in winch nalure supplies a third set oi teeth 
in old age, thereby apparently demonstrating the fact that 
that period of life is a second childhood. 

It is certainlv a very melancholy thing that all a man’s 
faculties tend to waste away as he grows old, and at a rate 
lliat increases in rapidity: but still, this is a necessary, nay 
a beneticial ai rangement, as e)therwise death, lor which it is a 
]>i'o*paration, would be too hard to bear. So the greatest boon 
that follows the attainment of extreme old age is euOianasia 
—an easy death, not ushered in by disease, and free from all 
pain and struggle.^ For let a man live as long as he may, he 
is never consciotis ol any moment but the present, one and 
indivisible^ and in those late years the mind loses more eveiy 
dav by sheer forget I'u In ess than ever it gains anew. 

riie main difference between youth and age will always 
l)e that Youth looks forward to life, and old age to death; and 
lliat \\ lute the one has a short past and a long luture belore 
it, the case is just the oj)j)osite with the other. It is quite true 
that wlien a man is old, to die is the only thing that awaits 
him; ^vhile if he is young, he may expect to live; and the 
question arises, Which of the two fates is the more hazardous, 
and if life is not a matter which, on the whole, it is better 
to hav(' behind one than before? Does not the Preacher say: 

(lay of death [/.v hettee^ than the day of onc^s birthl’^ It is 
certainly a rash thing to wish for long life;^ for, as the Spanish 

' Sre li cit ah IJ illc lutd l^orstclliius:. l>k. It, cli. 41, for a furtlier 
(U'seription of tliis happy ciul to litV. 

“ I'.cclosiastes vii. 1. 

3 'll If life of man cannot, strict Iv speaking, he cal let! either long or 
.'//(»/ /. ^ince it is tlie nitimate standanl hv ^\■llieh tlnration of time in regaril 
to all otluM' things is measnred. 

In one ol the W'llic dpunhhads {Oupnekhat , II) the natural ieng th of 
hninan lile is put (low n at otu* hundred ve«irs. .\nd I l)elie\ e tliis to he 
right. I have observed, as a inatt(‘r of fai't, that it is onlv ))eopIo ^^■llo 
(“X('(M‘d the ago ol nliu’ty who .iltain cuthana,'{a —wlio die. tliat is to sav, 
of no disease, iipo}dexy or convidsion, and pass away without agonv of 
anv sort; nay, who soinetiiiK'S evtui show no pallor, hut expire generally 
in *i sitting altitude, and ottt*n alter a meal—or, 1 inav say> simply cease 
to live rather than die. 'I'o come to one's end l)efore the a:*e of ninetv, 
means to die ot disease, in otlier words, prematurelv. 

Now the Old Test.unent (Psalms xe. 10) ]juts the limit of human life 
.tt sev(‘nty. and it it is vtny long, at eightv vetirs; and wliat is more 
noticeahle still, Herodotus (i. 32 and hi, 21?) says this .same thin"-. ISut this 
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proverb bus it, it means to see mucb evil— Quicn lar^a vida 
vivc rnucho iiial vide. 


A mail’s individual career is not, as Astroloiiv wislies to 


r>A 


make out, to be predicted from observation of the jilanets; but 
the course of human life in general, as far as tlie vaidous 
periods of it are concerned, may be likened to the succession 
of the planets: so tiiat ive may be said to jiass under tiie 
inlluence of each one of tliem in turn. 

At ten JMercury is in the ascendant^ and at that age, a man, 
like this planet, is characterized by extreme mobilitv within 
a narrow sphere, where trifles liave a great effect ujion him^ 
but under the guidance of so crafty and eloquent a god, lie 
easily makes great progress. Venus begins her sway dui ing 
Ins twentieth year, and llien a man is wholly given iqi to 
the love of women. At thirty, Mars comes to the front, and 
he is now all energy and strength—daring, pugnacious and 
arroii'ant. 

When a man reaches the age of foi tv, he is under tiie rule 
of the four Asteroids:, that is to say, his life has gained some¬ 
thing in extension. He is frugal5 in other words, by the help 
of Ce/cs, he favours \vhat is useful; he lias his own hearth, 
by the influence of Vesta'., Pallas has taught liiin that which 
is necessary for liim to know; and his wife—his Juno —rules 
as the mistress of his house.* 

But at the age of fifty, Jupiter is the dominant influence. 

is wrong; and the error is due simply to a rougti and superfieial ostimati; 
ol the results of daily experience- l*’or it the natural length of life were 
irom seventy to eighty years, people would tiie, about that tinu*, of mere 
old age, Aow this is certainlv not the case. J1 they tiie then, they tiie, iikt* 
younger people, i»j disease', iind disease is soitiething abnormal, 'riierefore 
it is not natural to <lie at that age. It is only \vhen they tire l^etween 
ninety and a liundred tliat jieojjle tiit* td oltl age; die, I mean, without 
suffering from any di.'.ease. or .showing any special signs of their condition, 
such as a struggle, deatli-rattIt*, convidsion, palloi’—tht* abs(*nce of all 
which constitutes eutituftasia. The natural length ol human Hie is a 
huntlretl years; and in assigning that limit the I panisiiatls are right t^iiec 
more. 

* 'I’he other asteroitls wliicli have been tliscovered .sinee, are an inno¬ 
vation, and I sfiall liave notliing to tlo with them, IVIy j-elation tt) them 
is that of the ijrofessors tjf pliilost)phy to me—I ignore fht'm. because t hev 
tlo nf>t suit mv httok. 
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At that period a man has outlived most of his conleniporaries, 
and lie can feel himself superior to the generation about him. 
He is still in the full enjoyment of his strength, and rich in 
experience and knowledge; and if he has any power and posi¬ 
tion of his own, he is endowed with authority over all who 
stand in his immediate surroundings. He is no more inclined 
to receive orders from others; he wants to take command 
himself. The work most suitable to him now is to guide and 
rule within his o^vn sphere. This is the point where Jupiter 
culminates, and where the man of fifty years is at his best. 
Then comes Satur/i, at about the age of sixty, a weight as 
of /end, dull and slow: 

/U/l old fo/hsy Jiiiiny fei^n as they icerc dead; 

Unicirldlv, s/ou', heavy and pale as Icad.^ 


Last oT all, Uratius; or, as the saying is, a man goes to 
heaven. 

1 camiol rind a plac(* for Ncpluiic, as this jilanet has been 
very lboughtlesslv named; because I niay not call it as it should 
be called— Eros. Otherwise I should point out how Beginning 
and Knd meet togethei', and how closely and intimately Eros 
is connected with Dealli; liow Orcus, or Amenthes, as the 
Kgy})lians called him,- is not ordy the receiver but tlie 
giver of all things— Xap^dvojv /cat SiSou?. Death is the great 
resei Noir of lah'. thing conies from Orcus—everything 

tliat is ali\e now was once tliere. (k)uld we but understand the 
iri'i'al trick l>v wliich that is done, all woidd be clear! 

* }{<ain'o ami.}ulivt. \v{ Ih sc. v. - Plutarch,/>t’i.'i'eh’< / ch. 2‘k 
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A DIALOGUE 


JJemopIieles: Between ourselves, niy dear fellow, I don’t care 
about the way you sometimes liave of exhibitiii”' your talent 
for pliilosopliy; you make religion a subject tor sarcastic 
remarks, and even for open ridicide. ILveryone thinks his 
religion sacred, and tlierefore you ought to respect it. 

PfiHalethcs: That doesn’t follow 1 1 don’t see why, because 
other people are simpletons, I should have any regard for a 
pack of lies. I respect truth everywhere, and so 1 can’t respect 
what is opposed to it. My maxim is P'igeat vcritas et pereat 
rnundus^ like the lawyers’ Fiat ustitia et pci cat fniaalas. Every 
profession ought to have an analogous device. 

IJeinophcles: 1 hen I su])pose doctors should say Fiaiit piLuUic 
et pereat rnurtdu.s —there wouldn’t be much dilliculty about 
that! 

J^hilalethcs: Heaven forbid! You must take everything cum 
grano salts. 

JJefnophcles: Exactly^ that’s \vhy 1 want you to take religion 
cum grauo salts. I want you to see that you must meet the 
requirements of the people accoi’ding to the measure of their 
comprehensiojL Where you have masses of peojile, ot crutle 
susceptibilities and clumsy intelligence, sordid in theii' pursuits 
and sunk in drudgery, religion provides the only means of 
proclaiming and making them leel the high import of life. 
For the average man takes an intei'est, piimarily, in nothing 
but what wdll satisfy his physical needs and hank(‘rings, and 
beyond this, give him a little arnusement and pastime. 
Founders of religion and philosophers come into the \vurld 
to rouse him from his stupor and jioint to the lolty meaning 
of existence^ philosophers for the few, the emancijiatetl, ioun- 
ders of religion for the many, ioi‘ humanity at large, for, as 
y<jur frifmd Plato has said, the multitude can’t be philosophers, 
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iuul vovi shouldirt forget that. Religion is the metaphysics oi 
the masses^ by all means let them keep it: let it therefore 
command external respect, for to discredit it is to take it away, 
.hist as they have popnlai' jioelry, and the popular wisdom of 
proverbs, so tiiey iiuist have ]H>pular metaphysics too: for man* 
kind absolutely needs a/i inicrprctaiion of lifev and this, again, 
must be suited to jiopular comprehension. Consetpiently, this 
interpretation is always an allegorical investiture of the truth, 
and in practical life and in its effects on the feelings, that is 
to sa^■, as a rule ot action and as a comloi't and consolation 
in suffering and tleath, it accomplishes perha]>s just as much 
as llie truth itself could achieve if we possessed it. Don’t take 
oftence at its unkempt, grotestpie and apparently absuid form^ 
for with vour education and learning, you have no idea of 
the roundabout ways by wiiich people in their crude state have 
to receive their kno^vledge ol tleep trutlis. Fho \'arious religions 
aie onlv various torms in which the truth, which taken by 
its(df is al)ove tlielr comprehension, is grasped and realized by 
the masses; and truth becomes inseparable from these forms. 

J hcreloi'o, my tlear sir, don’t take it amiss it I say that to 
make a Tiuickerv of these torms is both shallow and unjust. 

Pliilairtlics: But isn’t it everv hit as shallow and unjust to 
{kmiaiid tliat there shall be no other system of metaphysics but 
ibis one, cut out as it is to suit the iXHpiirements and com- 
])r('h(‘iision ot the masses? tliat its doctrines shall he the limit 
of human s])ecidation, the staiidartl of all thought, so that the 
m('ta])liV‘'ics of the l(uv, tlie emancipated, as you call them, 
must b(‘ d('voted onlv to confirming, strengthening, and ex- 
])laiiring the melaphvsics of the masses? that the liighest powers 
(d human intelligence shall remain unused and undeveloped, * 
ev(Mi he ni]>])od in the hud, in order that their activity may not 
thwart th(' popular nK*taphvsics? Aiui isn’t tliis just the very 
claim which religion sets u])? isn’t it a little too mncli to have 
tol(M'aiic<‘ and tUditale forbearance ina'aclied by what is in¬ 
tolerance and cruel tv itself? Think of the heretical tribunals, 

H 

inquisitions, ixdigious wais, crusades, Socrates’ cup of poison, 
Bruno’s and \*anini’s d(‘ath in the flames! Is all this to-day 
quite a tiling oi the pa>l? How can genuine philosophical effort, 
sinctna' ‘Search after truth, the noblest calling of the noblest 
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men, be let and hindered more completely than b)- a con¬ 
ventional system of metaphysics enjoying a State monopoly, 
the principles of which are impressed into every liead in earliest 
youth so earnestly, so deeply, and so firmly, tliat, ludess the 
mind is miraculously elastic, they remain indelible. In this way 
the groundwork of all healthy reason is once for all deranged^ 
that is to say, the ca])acity for original thought and unbiased 
judgnieiit, wliich is weak enough in itself, is, in regard to those 
subjects to wliich it migiit be applied, for ever paraivsed and 
ruined. 


IJcrnoplielcs: Which means, I suppose, that ])eople have 
arrived at a conviction winch they won’t give uj) in ordei* to 
embrace yours instead. 

Philalethcs: Ah! If it were only a conviction liasetl on insiohi. 
Then one could bring arguments to bear, arul tlie battle would 
be fought with etpial weapons. Iful l eligions admittedly appeal, 
not to conviction as the result of argument, but to l)elief a*- 
demanded by revelation. And as the cajiacity for believing is 
strongest in childhood, special care is taken to make sure of 
this tender age. This has much more to do with the doctrines 
of belief taking root than threats and re|)orts of miracles. If, 
in early childhood, certain fundamental \iews and doctrines 
are paraded with unusual solemnity, and an air of the greatest 
earnestness never before visible in anvnhino else; if, at the 
same time, the possibility of a doubt about them be completelv' 
passed over, or touched upon only to indicate that doubt is the 
lirst step to eternal perdition, the resulting im})ression will be 
so dee]) that, as a ride, that is, in almost ev'ery case, doubt 
about them will be almost as impossible as doidu about one’s 
own existence. Hardly one in ten ihousaiKl wdll have the 
strength of mind to ask himself seriously and earnestly—is 
that true? To call such as can do it strong minds, (\sprits forts^ 
is a descrij)tioii apter than is gernoally suJ)J)o^e<^. Ifut for the 
ordinaiA' mind there is notliing so absurd or revciltini*’ ijut what, 
it incidcated in that wav', tlie stroni»(‘^t belief in it will strike^ 
root. If, for exam])le, the killing ot a heretic or infidel were 
essential to the future salvation of his soul, almost everyone 
would make it the chief ev'ent of his life, and in dvdng woidd 
draw' consolation and slrentilh from tlu^ remronbranci* that 
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lie had succeedetl. As a nuUler of fact, ahiiobl every 
ill clavs none hy vibod lo look an ciuto-(i(i-Jc as the loost 

})ious of all acts and oih‘ most agreeable to (iod. A parallel to 
this mav he found in I lie way in which I lie I’hnns (a religions 
b(‘ct in linlia, svvjijiressed a short time ago by th(‘ iMiglish, who 
executed nnmbers ot them) express their sens** ol religion and 
their veneration for tin* goddess Kali; lliey take every opjior- 
I unit V of murdering their fric'iitls and travelling companions, 
willi tlie object oi getting jiossession ol their goods, and in the 
serious conviction that llH*y are thereby doing a ])raiseworthy 
action, conducive to their eternal wellareA 1 he power ot 
r(']i"ious doiinia, \n hen inculcal*'d <‘artv, is such as to stillt* 
conscience, compa'^bion and iinally every teeling oi huniainty. 
But if vou want to s('e \^‘ith vour own (*yes aiul close at hand 
what liuK'lv inoculation of belief will accomplish, look at the 
b’nglish. Id ere is a nation favour***! he loro all others liy nature; 
entktwed, mor** than all others, with discernment, intelligence, 
power of judgiiK'nl, stieiigth ot charact*'r; look at them, abase 
ami mad** ridiculou'^, hev*)nd all oth**i‘s, by th**ir stujiid eccle¬ 
siastical sU])**rstilion, winch a])pears amongst their other abil- 
ti**s like a lix**d i*U*a oi' momnnania. Inir tliis they have to 
lliank the* circunistanc** that **ducati*ni is in the hamls *)t the 
cl**rgv, w host* (*ndea\*nii' it is to inipr**'^'^ all tin* articles *>t 
b**li**f, at lilt* **arli**st ag**, in a wav that anutunts t*t a kind *)t 
paralysis *)f tlu* brain; this in its im ii ex]>resses itself all their 
life in an idiotic blg*)try, ^vhlch makes *)tlu*rwise m*>st sensible 
and inteirig**nl jxHiple amongst lh**m degra*!** lliemselves so 
lhal one tand mak** ht'atl ta* tail *>f them. II vt)u ctnisider how 
esst'iitial to '^uch a mabi(*rpi**ce is inocidati*)n in th** l**nder age 
ol chil*lh*)i>*l, th** mis''ionarv s\slem app**ars no longer only as 
th*' acHu' tif Iniman iinptn tunilv, arroganct* an*! impertinence, 
hut aN(» a^ an absurditv, if it *lo(*snd tandine ils**|f lo nati*)ns 
whicli are ''idl in their iiitancv, lik** ('atliis, Hottt'iilots, South 
S<*a Islandei'S, etc. Amongst th**';** rac(*s it is succ**ssfid; l)ut in 
India th** Brahmau'' lr(*al th** tliwiairst's of th** missionai'ies 
with **)nl<*mpilunis smiles of aj)prohali*)n, or simplv shrug 
th**ir bliouldt'rs. And *»ih‘ ma\ gen(*rallv that the prc)selv- 

' (d. niust t .a ol tiu' liistorv -intl piMCtifo *)f llic 'PluiiiS, 
tS3/: .il^o tlu' hiltnhi/r.^h /{t‘r(r/r. t Vtoln'i—.lanu,u‘V. tiS~)()—37. 
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Lisilig- elturtb of ihe missionaries in India, in spile ol tlie niosl 
advantageous facilities, are, as a rule, a failure. An authentic 
report in Vol. XXI of the Asiatic JouriiaL (1826) states that 
after so many years of niissionarv activity not more than tliree 
iiundred living converts were to be found in the wliol(‘ of 
India, where the ])Oj>idation of the Itnglish possessions alom* 
comes to one lumdred and lifteim millions: and at the same 
time it is admitted that the Christian C(jnverts are distimj'iiislied 
for their extreme immorality. I'hree Imndred venal and 
bribed souls out of so many millions! Tlnne is no evicbmce that 
things have gone better with Christianity in India since then, 
in spite ot the fact tliat the missionaries are now trving, con¬ 
trary to stij>ulalion and in schools exclusively designed for 
secular English instruction, to ^V(Jrk upon llie children’s minds 
as they jjlease, in order to smuggle in Christianity; against 
\vhich the Hindoos are most jealously on liieir guard. As I 
have said, childliood is the time to sow the seeds of belief, and 
not inanh(xjd; more especially wdiere an earlier faith has taken 
root. An actpiired conviction such as is feigned by advdts is, 
as a rule, only tlie mask for some kind of personal interest. 
And it is the feeling that this is almost Injund to be the case 
w'hich makes a man who has changed his religion in mature 
>'ears an oljject of contempt to most people e\eiA'where; who 
thus sliow that tliey lo(jk upon religion, not as a matter of 
reasoned conviction, but merely as a belief inoculated in child¬ 
hood, before any t(*st can be apjdied. And tliat tliey arc? right 
in their vi(?w of rc^ligicjn is also obvious from the way in wliich 
not only tlie masses, wlio are blindly credulous, but also tlie 
clergy cjf every religion, \vho, as such, have faithfully and 
/.ealously St tidied its sources, foundations, dogmas and disputcHl 
points, cleave* as a body tcj the* religion of liieir jiarticular 
ccnmtry; c(msc.*c|uenlly for a ministc'r of one roligion or con- 
lessicjn to go cjv(*r to anoth(*r is the rarest thing in the world. 
'I'lic* Catholic clc.*rgy, for example, are fully con\ineed of the* 
truth of all the tenets of their (>huich, and so arc* the* Protestant 
clergy of theirs, and hcjth defend tlie pi'inciples cjf their creeds 
with like zeal. And yet the conviction is govc*rned mei’ely by 
the* country native to each; to the South (jt*rman c*cciesiastic 
the truth c»f the* (Catholic dogma is cjuite* obv'icjus, to the Vorlfi 
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German, the Protestant. If, then, these convictions are based 
on objective reasons, the reasons must be climatic, and thrive, 
like plants, some only here, some only there. The convictions 
of those who arc thus locally convinced are taken on trust and 


believed by the masses everywhere. 

Dcmophcles: ^^’ell, no harm is done, a ml it doesn’t make any 
real difference. As a fact, Protestantism is more suited to tlie 
noi’th, Catholicism to tlie south. 

Philaletlics: So it seems. Still I take a higher standpoint, and 
keep in \ iew a more important object, the progress, namely, 
of tlie knowledge of truth among mankind. And from this 
]ioint of view, it is a terrible thing that, wherever a man is 
born, cei'tain jirojiositions are inculcated in liini in earliest 
youth, and he is assured lliat he may never have any doubts 
about them, under penalty of thereby forfeiting eternal sal¬ 
vation; ])roj)ositions, 1 mean, which aftecl the foundation of 
all our other knowledge and accordingly determine for ever, 
and, if they are false, distort for ever, the point of view from 
which our knowledge starts; and as, further, the corollaries of 
these ])ro])osilions touch the entire system of our intellectual 
attainimmt^ at every jioint, the whole of human knowledge 
is thoi'oua'hlv adulterated bv them. Kvidence of this is afforded 
bv ('verv literature; the most striking; bv that of the Middle 
Ag(N but in a too considerable tlegree bv that of the fifteenth 
and si.xtetmlh centuries. Look at even the first minds of all 
those ejKH'lis: how paialvsed they are bv false fundamental 
positions like tlieso; how, more especially, all insight into the 
time constitution and working of Nature is, as it were, blocked 
up. During the whole of the Christian period Theism presents 
a solid barrier to all intellectual effort, and chiefly to philo- 
so])hy, arrt'sting or stunting all progress. For the scientific men 
of th('S(‘ ages Cod, devil, angels, demons liid the w’hole of 
nature; no (nujuirv was followed to the end, nothing ever 
thoroughly t'.xamined; even vthing ^vhich wetit beyond the most 


ol>\ lous causal nexus was immediately set down to those per¬ 
sonalities. “7/ ii'ds at once explained by a reference to God^ 
art^els or denionsf as Pom])onatius expressed himself when 
tlie unit ter was being discussed, and philosophers at any' rate 
hare nothni^ analofioas. ” M'liere is, to be sure, a suspicion of 
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irony in this statement of PomponatinSj as Iiis perfidy in .tliei’ 
matters is known; still, he is o!ily giving expression to the 
general way of thinking of his age. And if, on the other hand, 
anyone possessed the rare quality of an elastic mind, ^vhich 
alone could burst the bonds, his writings and he himself with 
them were buiait; as happened to Bruno and Vanini. How 
completely an ordinary mind is ])ara]ysed bv that earlv jire- 
paration in metapliysics is seen in the most vivid wav and on 
its most ridiculous side, whenever it undertakes to criticize the 
doctrines of an alien creed. The efforts of the ordinary man are 
generally found to be directed to a careful exhibition of the 
incongruity of its dogmas with tliose of his own belief; he is 
at great pains to show that not oidy do tliey not say, but 
certainly do not mean, the same thing; and with that he tliinks, 
in liis sinqdicity, that he has demonstrated the falsehood of the 
alien creed. He rea lly never dreams of piUting the cpiestion 
whiclx of tlie two may be right; his own articles of belief he 
looks upon as a priori true and cei tain ])rinci])les. 

iJerriophcles: So that’s your higiier ]K>int of view! 1 assure 
you there is a higher still, hirst I ire, then /liiiloso/tin se is a 
maxim of more compreliensive import tlian apj)ears at fiist 
sight. J'he hrst thing to do is to control the raw and evil dis¬ 
positions of the masses, so as to keep tliem fiom j>usliing 
injustice to extremes, and from committing cruel, violent and 
disgraceful acts. If you were to wait until thev had recognized 
and grasped the truth, you would undovd)tedly come too late; 
and trutli, su]>jMjsing that it had been found, woidd surpass 
their powers (jf C(nTi]hehension. In any case an allegorical 
investitui*e of it, a parable or myth, is all that would be of any 
service to tiiem. As Kant saitl, there must be a public standartl 
of Kigiit and Virtue; it must alwavs flutter high overhead. It 


is a matter (d indifference what heraldic figures are inscribed 
on it, so long as they sign if v what is meant. Such an allegorical 
rej)i'esentalion of trutli is alwavs ami everywhere, foi' humanity 
at large, a serviceable substlluttf foi*a truth to which it can nevei* 
attain, for a philosophy wliich it can never grasp: let alone 
the fact that it is daily changing its shape, and lias in no form 
as yet met witli geneial accejitance. Practical alms, tlien, mv 
good Pliilalethc'S, are in everv respect sujierior to theorelic;d. 
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Philalcthcs: Whal you say is very like the ancient advice of 
d'inianis of Locrus, the Pythagorean, stop the mind with false¬ 
hood if y'ou catCt speed it with truth, I almost suspect that your 
])lan is the ojie which is so much in vogue just now, that you 
want lo impress upon us tliat 

The hour is ihgh 
\Mi( ’ll we may feast in quiet. 

You recommend us, in fact, to take tintely precautions, so that 
the waves of tlie discontented raging masses mayn’t disturb 
us (It table. Hut the whole point of view is as false as it is 
nowadays po])ulai‘ and commended; and so I mtike haste to 
(Miter a j>rotest against it. It is false lliat state, justice, law 
cannot be ujilield without tlie assistance of religion and its 
dogIna^; and that justice and public order need religion as a 
necessarv complement, if legislative enactments are to be 
carried out. It is falsi\ were it re])ealed a hundred times! An 
elh'ctive and striking argument lo the contrary is ailorded by 
the ancients, esjieciallv the Grt^eks. They had nothing at all of 
what ^v(' und(M'siand i)v redigion. Phey had no sacred docu¬ 
ments, no dogma lo be learned and its acceptance furthered 
bv e\ (M'vone, its prlncijiles lo be incidcaletl early on the young, 
.lust as litlU* was moral doctrine |)reached by the ministers of 
religion, iior did the priests trouble themselves about morality 
or about what lh(' ]>eople did or left undont'. Not at all. The 
duty of the pri('^ls ^vas coidined to lem]ile-ceremonial, prayers, 
hymn^, sacrilice‘s, ]>rocessions, lustrations and the like, the 
object of Nvhich was anything but the moral improvement of 
tlu* indi\iduaL Whal was calhal religion consisted, more 
es})ecially in ih<‘ cities, in giving IcMiiples here and there to 
some oi tin; gods of tlu* greater tribes, in which the worship 
describ(’d was cariied on as a stale matter, and was conse- 
tpuMitly, in fact, an alfaii' of police. No one, except the func- 
tionai'ies juMdorming, was in anv way compelled lo attend, 
or e\(Mi to beli(W(* in it. In llu' whoh' of jniti(]uity theje is no 
tiiU'e of any obligation to beru'vc’ in any ]>arlicular dogma. 
iMei'ely in the cas<‘ ot an optm dimial of the (‘xistence of the 
go(U, (u* any oIIhm' reviling ut tluMU, a penally was imposed, 
and th<it on account ol the msvdt o(i(M’ed to the stale, which 
^(M'V(‘d ih(ts(’ go(b! ln’Nond this it \\a> fre(‘ lo e\(M'vone to think 
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ot Llieni wiial lie pleased. H anyoiu* waiUed U> ^aiii iJie favour 
of those gods pri\'atel}', liy prayer or sacrifice^ it was open to 
him to do so at his own expense and at Ins own risk; if he 
didn’t do it, no one nnuie any ol)jection, least ot all the slate. 
In the case of llie I\oinans everyone Inui his own Lares and 
Penates at lionie; these were, liowev'er, in reality, only llu' 
venerated busts of ancestors. Of tlie innnortahty of the soid 
and a life beyotid the grave, the ancients had no firm, clear 
or, least of all, dogmatically lixed idea, but very loose, llnc- 
tuating, indeiinite and ])rol)iematical notions, evervoiu* in his 
own way: and the ideas about the gods were just as VtU-ying, 
individual and va«)ue. Lhere was therefore icallv no / cZ/irfo//, 
in our sense of the word, amongst tlu^ ancients. But ilid anarchy 
and lawlessness prevail amongst them on that accounlZ Js not 
law and civil ordei', rather, so much their woik, that it still 
forms the foimtlation of our own? Was there not complete 
]:>rotection for projierty, even though it consisted for the most 
j)art of slaves? And did not this state of things last lor more 
tlian a thousand years? So that 1 can’t lecoanize, 1 must even 
])rolesl against the j)ractical aims and the; nect^ssity of religion 
in the sense indicated by you, and so jxjpular novv.ulays, tliat 
is, as an indisj)ensable loundation of ail legislativ'e arrange¬ 
ments. For, if von take that ]ioint of v'ievv', the pure and sacred 
endeav'our alfei' truth will, to say the least, apjiear cpiixotic, 
and even criminal, il it ventures, in its feeling (►! justice, to 
tienounce tin* authoritative creecl as a uMuper wlu) has taken 
jKjssession of the* tiirone (»f truth and maintained his jxisition 
by^ keej)ing up tlie decej)lion. 

iJcinopfielcfi: But I’eligion is not o})posed It) truth; il itsell 
teaches Irutli. And as the range of its activity is not a narrow 
lecture room, but the world and humanity at larg(‘, r(*ligion 
must conform to the rcxpiirenients and com])rehension of an 
audience so numerous and s(j mixed. Keligion must not let 
truth a]j])eai‘ in its naked form; or, to use a inetlical simile, it 
must jiot exhibit it puj'e, but must em]>loy a nivtliical vehit le, 
a medium, as it were. \(ju can also compare* truth in this 
respect tej certain chemical stnffs wliich in tliemselves are 
gaseous, b\U w hicli lea meelicinal us{*s, as aUej fe>r pr(*ser\’'aliejn 
or t l ansniissiejii, must l)e* bounel tej a stalde*, ^oliel l)ase‘, because 
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they would olhcrwisc volatilize. Chlorine ^as, lor example, is 
for all purposes applied only in the form of chlorides. But if 
truth, pure, abstract and free from all mythical alloy, is always 
to remain unattainable, even by philosophers, it might be 
eoinjiared to fluorine, which cannot even be isolated, but must 
alwavs appear in conil>ination with other elements. Or, to take 
a less scientific simile, trntli, which is inexpressible except by 
means of invtli and allegory, is like water, which can be 
carried about only in vessels; a philosopher who insists on 
obtaining it pure is like a man who breaks the jug in order 
to get the water by itself. 'Hiis is, perhaps, an exact analogy. 
At anv rate, religion is truth allegorically and mythically ex- 
])iessetl, and so rendered attainable and digestible by mankind 
in geneial. Mankind couldn’t possibly take it pttre and un¬ 
mixed, just as we can’t breatlie pure oxygen; we require an 
addition of four times its b\dk in nitrogen. In plain language, 
the j)rofound meaning, the higli aim of life, can only be 
unfolilod and pi'csented to the masses svinbolically, because 
they are incapable of grasping it in its true signification. 
Philosophv, on the other hand, shotdd be like the Eleusinian 
mvst('i’ies, lor the f('w, the elite. 


J*hfhiiethcs: I understand. It comes, in short, to truth wearing 
th(' iiarment of falseliood. But in doinn so it enters on a fatal 
allianc(‘. hat a dangerous \vea])ou is put into the liands of 
those who are authorized to employ falsehood as the vehicle 
of truth! If it is as you say, I fear the damage caused by the 
falsehood ^vill 1)(‘ greater than anv advantage the truth could 
evei' pioduce. Of coinse, if the allegory were admitted to be 
such, I should raise no objection; hut with the admission it 
^^ould rob itsell of all respect, and consecpiently, of all utility. 

I h(‘ allegoiy must, therelbre, ])ut in a claim to be true in the 


propc'j’ s(Mise of the word, and maintain the claim; while, at 
the m()^t, it is true only in an allegorical sense. Here lies the 
irrejiarable mischief, the jx'rinaiient evil; and this is why 
religion has always been and \vill alwavs be in conflict with 
tlu' nol)]<,‘ endeavour aftei* pure truth. 

Detnophelcs: Oh no! that danger is guarded against. If 
r(*ligl{)n mayn t exactly confess its allegorical nature, it gives 
suflicienl indicalioii of it. 
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Philalethcs: How so? 

Dernopheles: In its mysteries. “Mystery/’ is in roalitv only 
a technical theological term for religious allegory. All leligions 
liave their mysteries. Properly speaking, a nivsterv is a flognia 
wliich is plainly absurd, but which, nevei'llieless, conceals in 
itself a lofty truth, and one wliich by itsell would lie com¬ 
pletely incomprehensible to the ordinary understanding of tlie 
raw multitude. The multitude accepts it in this disguise on 
trust, and believes it, witliout being led astray by tlie absurdity 
of it, which even to its intelligence is obvious^ and in this way 
it participates in the kernel of the matter so far as it is jiossiblo 
for it to do so. To explain what I mean, I may add that even in 
philosophy an attemjit has been made to make use of a mvs- 
tery. Pascal, for example, who was at once a pietist, a matlie- 
matician, and a philosophei', says in tliis threefold cajiacitv: 
Crod is everywhere centre and nowhere periphery, IMaleliranclu* 
has also the jus'P remark: Ubcrty^ is a ?nystery'. One covdd go 
a step further and maintain that in religions evervthing is 
mystery. For to impart trutli, in the proper sense of the word, 
to tlie multitude in its raw state is absolutely imjiossible; all 
that can fall to its lot is to be enlightened by a mvthological 
reflection of it. Naked truth is out of place before tlie eves of 
theprofane vulgar j itcan only make its appearance thicklv vtdled. 
Hence, it is unreasonable to require of a religion that it shall he 
true in the proper sense of the ^vor(b ^oid this, I may observe 
in passing, is nowadays the absurd contention of Rationalists and 
Supernaturahsts alike. Roth start from the position that reli¬ 
gion must be the real truth j and while the former de^monstrate 
that it is not the trutli, the latter obstinatelv maintain tliat it 
is} or rather, the former dress up and airangt' the allegorical 
element in such a way, that, in the proper sense of the \vord, 
it could be true, but would be, in that case, a platitude; wliile 
the latter wish to maintain that it is true in tlie j)roj>er sens<? 
of tlie word, without any further tlressiiip;; a belief, ivhich, 
as we ought to know, is only to be enforced by iiupiisitions 
and the stake. As a fact, however, myth and allegory really 
iorm the proper element of religion 5 anti under this indis- 
jieiisable condition, which is irnposetl by tlie intellectual 
limitation of the multItude, religion provides a sufiicient satis- 
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lactioii lor those metapliysicnl requirenienls ol mankind which 
are indestructible. It takes the place of that pure philosophical 
truth wliich is infinilely difficult and jierhaps never attainable. 

Phiialethcs: All! just as a wooden leg takes the place of a 
natural one^ it supplies what is lacking-, barely does duty for 
it, clan Hi- to lie regarded as a natural leg, and is inoie oi less 
arllidly put togetlier. The only dillerence is that, whilst <i 
natural leg as a rule jireceded the Avooden one, religion has 
(* very where got the start oi jihilosophy. 

1 )ciiiophclcs: 1 hat may ho', ljut still lor a man ^vho hasn t 
a natural leg, a wooden one is ol great service. \ou must bear 
in mind that the metajihysical needs of man kind absolutely 
itMiuire satisfaction, because the liorizou of man’s thoughts 
mic'^t have a hackground and not remain nnbouiided. Man 
has, as a rule, no faculty lor weighing reasons and discrimi- 
iiatiiiii- het\veen what is false and ^vhat is truej and besides, 
the labour uhich naluie and the needs of nature impose upon 
him, leaves him no lime lor such iiu[uir]es, or lor the educa¬ 
tion which tlu'v ]iresn])j)ose. In liis case, thereiore, it is no use 
talkiuii of a r(‘asoned conviction; he has to fall back on belief 
and authority. If a really true j)hilosoj)hy were to lake the 
])]ac<.' of religion, niiie-Unilhs at least ol niankiiul ^vould have 
to receive it on authority; that is lo say, it too would be a 
matter of faith, for l^lato’s dictum, that tlie uiuititude can’t 
he ])hiluM)])hei-.'‘, \vill always remain true. Authority, however, 
is an affair of lime and circumstance alone, and so it can’t be 
l)('^to^ved on that ^vhich has onlv reason in its favour; it must 
a(ciirdingl\ he allowed lo nothing lint what has acquired it in 
the lonrse of history, ('vtm if it is only an allegorical repre- 
si'ii tat lull {>f truth. I'riilh in this fuini, suj)])orled l>y authority, 
app(*aU ln>l of all lo lliose elements in the human constitution 
\\liicli ar(‘ ."triclU nu'lajihysieal, that is lo say, lo tile need man 
ieels of a theory in leiiard to the ridtlle of existence which 
ioices it>(vlf uj)on his notice, a ne(*d arising fi'oiu the conscious- 
ne>s that behind the }ih>sical in the wt)rld iheie is a meta¬ 
physical, Mnnething ])ernument as the foundation of constant 
ehaiig('. d'hen it a])peals to the will, lo the fears and hopes of 
niorlal htdiigs ]i\ing in constant slrnggle; lor whom, accord¬ 
ingly !i*hgion creates gods and dmnons whom they can cry 
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lo, appease aucl win over. Finally, it appeals Lo that moral 
consciousness which is undeniably present in man, lends to 
it that corroboration and support without ^vhich it would not 
easily maintain itself in the stru^’^le against so many tempta¬ 
tions. It is just Irom this siile that I'eli^ion affords an inex¬ 
haustible source of consolation and comfort in the innumerable 
trials of life, a comfort which does not leave men in death, 
but ratlier tlien only unfolds its full efficacy. So religion may 
be compared lo one who takes a blind man by the hand and 
leads him, because he is unable to see for himself, whose 
concern it is to reach his destinatio 2 i, not to look at everything 
by the way, 

Philalethcs: Thai is certainly the strong' j>oint of religion. 
If it is a fraud, it is a j)i(jus fraud^ tliat Is undeniable. 15ut this 
makes priests something betwee*n deceivers and teachejs of 
morality: they daren’t teach the real truth, as you have c[uite 
rightly’ explained, even if they knew it, which is not the case. 
A true phil( 2 sophy, tlien, can always exist, but not a true 
religion^ true, I mean, in the ])ro]>e 2 ’ understanding of the 
word, not meiely in that flowery' or alk^goiical sense which 
you ha\e described^ a sense in which all I'eligions \vould be 
true, only in various degi'ees. It is ([uite in kee])ing ^vith the 
inextt'icable mixture of weal and woe, honesty an<l deceit, 
good and evil, nobility and l)aseness, whicli is tlie average 
characteiistic of the world eyei*y\vhere, that the most impor¬ 
tant, the most lofty, the most sacred truths can make their 
appearance only in combination with a lit*, can even borrow 
strength from a lie as from sometlhng that works moi'c power- 
fully on mankind 3 and, as revelation, must be ushei'ed in by 
a lie. riiis might intleed be I’egarded as the cdclict of the moral 
world. Hmvever, we won’t give up the hope that mankind 
w ill eventually reach a jroirtl of matui'ily aird etlucation at 
whicli it can on the one side produce, and on tlui other receive, 
the true jrhilosophy'. SmipLcx sigiUi/Ni vcri\ tin* naked truth 
must be so simple and intelligible that it can lx* impar teti to 
all in its true foian, williout any' admixture of myth and fable, 
without disguising it in the foi'tii of religion. 

fJcmophclcs: Yrru’ve no notion how stujrid mo^t jreople are. 

Philalcthrs: I am only ex])r'es!>ing a hope which I can’t give 
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up. 11 it were iullilled, truth in its simple and intelligible form 
would of course drive religion from the place it has so long 
occupied as its representative, and by that very means kept 
open for it. The time would have come when religion would 
have carried out her object and completed her course; the race 
she had biought to years of discretion she could dismiss, and 
herself depart in peace: that would be the euthanasia of reli¬ 
gion. But as long as she lives, she has two faces, one of truth, 
one of fraud. According as you look at one or the other, you 
will bear her favour or ilhvill. Religion must be regarded as 
a necessary evil, its necessity resting on the pitiful imbecility 
of the great majority of mankind, incapable of grasping the 
truth, and therefore recpiiring, in its pressing need, something 
to take its place. 

Dcmophclcs: Really, one would think that you philosophers 
had truth in a cujiboard, and that all you had to do was to 
go and get it! 

Philalcthcs: Well, if we haven't got it, it is chiefly owing 
to the jnessure put upon jdiilosophy by religion at all times 
and in all places. People liave tried to make the expression and 
communication of truth, even the contemplation and discovery 
of it, impossible, by putting children, in their earliest years, 
into the hand of })riests to be manipulated; to have the lines 
in which their fundamental thoughts are henceforth to run, 
laid tlown with such firmness as, in essential matters, to be 
fixetl and determined for this whole life. Wheti I take up the 
writings even of the best iiitellects of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries (moie especially if I have been engaged in 
Oriental vStudies), 1 am sometimes shocked to see how they 
are paralysed and hemmed in on all sides by Jewish ideas. How 
can anyone think out the true ]>hilosophy tvlien he is prepared 
like this? 


Dcmophclcs: b.ven if the Irtie jdiilosophy were to be dis- 
covert'd, religion wouldn’t disappear from tlie world, as you 
seem to think. I here can’t be one system of metaphysics for 
everybody; that’s rendered impossible by the natural dif- 
lerences ol intellectual power between man and man, and the 
clllierences, loo, which education makes. It is a necessity for 
the great majority ol mankind to engage in that severe 
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labour wliich cannot be dispensed with if the ceaseless require¬ 
ments of the whole race are to be satisfied. Not onlv does tliis 
leave the majority no time for education, for learning, for 
contemplation^ but by virtue of the hard and fast antagonism 
between muscles and mind, tlie intelligeTice is blunted }>y so 
much exhausting bodily labour, and becomes heavy, clumsy, 
awkward and consequently incapable of grasping any other 
than quite simple situations. At least nine-tenths ol the human 
race falls under this category. But still people require a system 
of metaphysics, that is, an account of the world aiul o\n' exis¬ 
tence, because such an account belongs to the most natural 
needs of mankindj they require a popular system; and to be 
popular it must combine many rare qualities. It must be easily 
understood, and at the same time possess, on the proper ])oints, 
a certain amount of obscurity, even of impenetrability; then 
a correct and satisfactory system of morality must be bound 
up with its dogmas; above all, it must afford inexhaustible 
consolation in suffering and death; the consequence ot all this 
is, that it can only be true in an allegorical and not in a real 
sense. Further, it must liave the support of an aixthority ^vhich 
is impressive by its great age, by being universally recognized, 
by its documents, their tone and utterances; (qualities ^vhich 
are so extremely difficidt to coiiibine that many a man 
wouldn’t be so ready, if he considered the mattei’, to helj> to 
undermine a religion, l>ut would reilect that what he is 
attacking is a people’s most sacred treasure. If you want to 
form an opinion on religion, you shoidd always Ijear in mind 
the character of the great nudtitiule lor which it is destined, 
and form a picture to yourself of its complete inferiority, moi al 
and intellectual. It is incredible how far tins inferiority goes, 
and how ])erseveringlv a spark of truth will glimmer on even 
under the crudest covering of monstrous fable or grolescpie 
ceremony, clinging indestructibly, like the odour of musk, to 
everything that has once come into contact with it. In illus¬ 
tration of tliis, consider the jirofound wistloin of the Lpani- 
shads, and then look at the mad idolatry in the India of to-day, 
with its pilgrimages, processions and festivities, or at the insane 
and ridiculous goings-on of the Saniassi. Still one can’t tleny 
that in all this insanitv aiul nonsense there lies some obscure 
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i)iii'posc wliicli iiccoi'tls witli, or js u rciloclioii olj llio prolouiidi 
wisdom 1 mentioned. But for the brute multitude, it has to be 
dressed up in this form. In such a contrast as this we have the 
two ])oles of luimanity, tlio wisdom of the individual and the 
l)Ostiality of tiie many, both of wliich find tlieir point of con¬ 
tact in the moi'al splieje. "I'hat saying from the Kurral must 
occur to evervbodv, Base people look like raeri^ hut I have never 
seen their exact counterpart. 11 le man of education may, all 
the same, lnter])i'el zelioion to liimself cum grano salis-^ tlie 
man of learning, tlu' conlemplativt* spii'it may secretly ex¬ 
change it for a jihilosopliv. But here a^ain one philosophy 
Avouldn't suit evervbodv; liy the laws of aflinity every system 
woidil draw to itself that ]mblic to ^vhose ed\»cation and capaci¬ 
ties it was most suited. So tliere is always an inferior meta- 
j>liysical system of tiu' scluiols for the educated multitude, and 
a higher one for the c///c. Kant’s lofty doctrine, for instance, 
had to be de^i aded to the k*vel of the schools and ruined by 
such men as Fries, Kru();and Salat. In short, here, if anywliere, 
(loethe’s maxim is true, One does not suit all. Pure faith in 
revelation and ])ure meiajiiivsics are for the two extremes, and 
lor tlu' inK^rnu'diate steps mutual modifications of both in 
innumeial)l<‘ combinations and gradations. And this is ren- 
(lered n(T('s^ar^^ by iIh' immea'^urabh' differences which nature 
and (‘ducation have ])Iaced betweem man and man. 

Idnlalethes: i he view you take' reminds me seriously of the 
my.sUM'ies (d tin* ancitmts, wliicb vou mentioned just now. 

I heir fundamental ])urpose seems to have l)een to remedy the 
(*vil arising fi-om the difftMcnces of intellectual capacity and 
(Hlucalion. 1 lie [)lan ^vas, out t)f tIu* or(‘at multitude utterly 
im])el•viou^ to unveil<Hl truth, to st'b'ct certain persons who 
minht ba\c‘ it r('V('al(‘d to tb('m up to a ^iven point; out of 
these, a»'ain, ^ocboo^(' otlu’is to wlioni more ^voldd be revealed, 
<>s b(*in«' able to ^ra'^p mot'e; and so on u]) to tiie Fpojits. I'hese 
grades c()rr('spond<'d to the little, oieater and ^catest mys¬ 
teries. Ihe arrangement was founded t>n a conect estimate 
of tlu' 1 nt('11 tuaI lne(p^a]lt^' of mankind. 

J)enioj}heles : io .‘.onu* extent tlu* education in our lower, 
niiddh' and hi^h schools (orrt'sjxnids tt> tlie vaiyin^' grades of 
nntiation into the m^^^t(*rK'S. 
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PhilaleUics: lii a very aj)proxiniate uay; aiui tlien only in 
so far as sul>jects of liigher knowledge are written about 
exclusivelv in Latin. But since tliat has ceased to lie the case, 
all the mysteries are ))rofaned. 

Dctnophelcs: However that may be, I wanted to remind vou 
that you should look at religion more from tlie practical tlian 
from the theoretical side. Pcfsonificfl metajihysics may be the 
enemy oi religion, but all the same pcisonijied morality \^ ill 
be its friend. Perhaps the metaphysical element in all religions 
is false; but the moral element in all is true. Phis mialit 
perhaj>s be pi-esumed fiom the fact that they all disagree in 
theii’ metaj)hysics, but are in accord as regards morality. 

P/iilalet/ies: \\ hich is an illustration of the lule of loiiic that 
false jiremises may give a true conclusion. 

rJetnop}iclcs: Let me hold you to 3 our conclusion: lei m(‘ 
1‘emind you that religion has two sides, ff it can’t stand wlien 
looked at from its theoretical, that is, its intellectual side; on 
the (Jthei' hand, from the moral side, it proves itself the only 

C S Jt ^ll icli 11 controlling and mollifying those races of 
animals endowed with I'eason, \vhose kinship with the ape 
does not exclude a kinship witli the tiger. But at the same 
lime leligion is, as a rule, a sulficienL satisfaction foi' their 
dull metajjhysical necessities. \ou don’t seem to jue to possess 
a jjioper idea of the difference, \vid<‘ as tlie hea\ens asundei , 
the deej) gulf between vour man of leaiiiiiig and enlighten¬ 
ment, accuslcjnied to the ]>rocess (jf thinking*, ami the heavv, 
clunisA dull and sluoei'^h consci(jusness of Innnanitv’s beasts 
oi bui*d(m, whost? ihonghts have once and foi' all taken the 
direction tjf anxiety akout their livndiliood, and cannot be put 
in motion in any other: whose muscular streiiirtli is so e.xclu- 
sively broiighl into |)lay tiiat thf? iierv<jus j)uwer, wiiich makes 
intelligence, sinks to a vc*i‘y low ebb. Peo])le lik(* that must 
have something tajigible wliich they can lav hold cd oji the 
slij>jjery and thorny pfitliways of their life, some sort of beauti¬ 
ful fable, bv means of which things can l)e impai*L(.'d to tiiem 
which their ciude intelligence can <nilerlain only in picturf* 
and j)arable. Prcdbimd ('X])lanalions ;ind line distinctiojis aie 
thrown away upon llxmi. If vou (onceive religion in this light, 
and recoiI<*cl that its aims aie above all ])racticed, and only in 
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a subordinate degree llieoretical, it will appear to you as 
something worthy of the liighest respect. 

Philalethcs: A respect which will finally rest upon the 
I'n'incijile lliat the end sanctifies the means. I don t feel in 
favour of a compromise on a basis like that. R-eligion may be 
an excellent means of taming and training the perverse, obtuse 
and ill-disposed members of the biped race; in the eyes of the 
friend ol truth every fraud, even though it be a pious one, is 
to be condemned. A system of deception, a pack of lies, would 
be a strange means of inculcating virtue. The flag to w'hich 
I have taken the oath is truth; I shall remain faithful to it 
(*\erv\vhere, and whether I succeed or not, I shall fight for 
light and truth! If 1 see religion on the wrong side— 

JJc/fiophc/cs: But "vou ^von t. Religion isnH a deception; it is 
true and the most important of all truths. Because its doctrines 
are, as I have said, of svich a lofty kind that the multitude can’t 
gras]) them without an intermediary^ because, I say, its light 
would blind the ordinary eye, it comes forward wrapt in the 
veil of alleo-ory and teaches, not indeed what is exactly true 
in itself, l)ul what is true in respect of the lofty meaning 
contained in it: and, understood in this way, religion is the 
trut h. 


Pliilalcthcs: It would be all right if religion were only at 
liberty to be true in a merely alleoorical sense. But its con- 
tention is that it is do^vnright true in the proper sense ol the 
worth Herein lies the deception, and it is here that the friend 
ol ti’ulh must take up a ht)stile position. 

1 )ctno/)}ti'lcs: I'liis deception is a sine qua non. If religion 
were to admit that it was only the allegorical meaning in its 
dt)ctrines ^vhich ^^as true, it ^vould rob itself of all efficacy. 
Such rigoi'ous treatment as this would destroy its invaluable 
inf luence on I lie liearts and morals of mankind. Instead of 
insisting on tliat \^ltb pedantic obstinacy, look at its great 
achievements in the practical sphere, its furtlierance of good 
ami kindly leelings, its guidance in condvict, the support and 
consolation it gives to suffering humanity in life and death. 
How much you ought to guard against letting theoretical cavils 
discredit in the eyes of the nudlitude, and finally wrest from 
it, something \vhlch is an Inexhaustible source of consolation 
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and iranquillity, something which, in its hard lot, it necd^ so 
much, even more than we do. On tliat score alone, reliirion 
should be free from attack. 

PJalalcthes: \\ ith that kind of argument vou coul<I have 
driven I^uther from tlie field, wlien he attacked the sab' of 
indulgences. How many a man got consolation from tlie b'ttei's 
of indulgence, a consolation \vhich nothing else could give, a 
complete ti'anquillity: so that he joyfidlv departed \vith the 
hdlest confidence in tlie packet of them which he held in his 
hand at the liovu' of tleath, convinced that thev ^vere so manv 
cards of admission to all the nine lieavens. What is the use 
of grounds of consolation and tran([uiHity which are constantly 
overshadowed In^ the Damocles-swortl of illusion? d he truth, 
my dear sir, is the only safe thing; the truth alone remains 
steadfast and trusty: it is the only solid consolation: it is the 
indestructible diamond. 


fr 


Dctnopficles: \ es, if you liad truth in your jiocket, readv to 
favour us \vith it on demand. All youA'e got are metaphvsical 
systems, in wliicfi nothing is certain but the headaches they 
cost. Before you take anything a wav, vou must have somethin 
bettei’ to put in its place. 

1 fiat’s what ^'ou keep on saving, J'o free a man 
froni error is to give, not to lake a\vav. Knowl(*d<rc ifiat a thin^* 
is false is a trutfi. I^rror always does liarm: sooner or later it 
will bring mischief to the man wlio harliours it. J hen giv(* 
uj) deceiving |)eople; confess ignorance of what you don’t know, 
and leave (‘servoiK* to form ins own ai-ticles of faith for him¬ 


self. Berliaps tliey \^'on’t tiuii out so bad, ('SjiecialK' as they’ll 
rut) one anolher’s coriK*rs down, and muluallv rectify mistakes. 


I'he existence of manv views will at any rate lav a foundation 


(A toleranci*. Those wlio possess knowledge* and capacitv mav 
betake themselve*< to the study of pliilosophy, or even in their 


own persons ciiirv the 1 list or v of philosophy a 
/ Jrni(ipficlvs: d h a t ’ 11 be a jirettv tiusiness! 


st(*j) furtlier. 

A whole nation 


of raw meta]>livsicianSj wrangling and 
blows witfi one* aiHjther! 


eventuallv cominii to 


PhilalrAftrs: \V<* 11 , well, a 
sauce of life; or at any rate 
jiareel with sucli tilings as 


lf*\v blows here* and thc're are the 
a very inconsid(*rable evil, com- 

■h-j' ^ 

priestly dominion, jilundering of 
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liie lah}', persecui ioii u( liorelics, courts oi iiiqiiisition, crusades, 
religious wars, massacres ot St. Bartholomew. These have been 
the I'csults of popular metaphysics imposed from without; so 
1 stick to llu' t»Id saving that yovi can t get grapes fiom thistles, 
nor expect gxjod to conu* ti'oin a ]iark ot lies. 

!}cin(if)}u'h's: I low olten nuist I I'epeal that lehgion is aiij- 
lliing l>ul a ])ack ot lies? It is triitii itselt, oiil^ in a mythical, 
allegorical vesture. But when you spoke oi your plan ot eveiy- 
one being his own iounder ot religion, I wanted to say that 
a particularism like tins is totally opposed to human natuie, 
and would consequently destroy all social older. IVIan is a 
metaphysical aminal—that is to say, he has paramount meta¬ 
physical necessities; accordingly, he conceives life above all in 
its metaphysical significance and wishes to bring everything 
into line with that. (aniseipiently, however strange it may 
sound in view of the uncertainty of all dogmas, agreement 
in the iundamentals of metaphysics is the chief thing; because 
a gennine and lasting bond ot nniou is only possible among 
1 host' who aie oi one opinion on these points. As a result ot 
this, tlu' main point ot likeness and ot contrast bcUvecn nations 
is ratlu'r ridigion than go^'('^nment, or evc'ii language; and so 
the fabric of >ociety, the State, will stand firm only when 
foniuleil on a s\>lem ol metaphysics which is acknowledged 
by all. dll is, of course, can only be a ]K)pidar system—that is, 
a religion: it heconu's |)arl and parcel ol the constitution of the 
Stale, of all the public manifeslalious of the national lite, and 
also of all solemn acts of individuals. Ibis was the case in 
ancient India, among the Persians, Kgyptians, Jew's, Greeks 
and Homans: it is still the case in tlie Biahman, Buddliist and 
iMohainmetlan nations. In (liiiia there are three faiths, it is 
liiK*, of which llu* most jiri'NaleiU—Buddhism—is precisely 
the OIK' wliicli is not {irotecled by the Slate: still, there is a 
saying in (liina, universally at-knowledged, and of daily appli¬ 
cation, that “lh(* llrree faiths are onlv'^ one'’—that is to say, 
they agrei' in essentials. The Mnperor confesses all three to- 
gi'tlu'r at tlu' same tinu\ And Mirope is I lie union of Christian 
Stales: (lirislianlt y is the basis of exerv one of I lie members, 
and the common hoiul of all. Ilence l urkev, though geographi- 
(ully in Kiirupi', is not ])roperly to he reckoned as belonging 
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to it. Ill tlie same way, llie European princes lioJtl their place 
“by the grace of God:” and tlie Pope is the vicegerent of God. 
Accordingly, as his throne was the highest, he used to wish all 
llirones to be regarded as lield in fee from him. In tlie same 
'^^3" > too, Archbishops and hishops, as sucli, possessed temporal 
powei- and in England they still liave seats and voles in the 
Upper House, Protestant princes, as such, are heads of their 
cliurches: in England, a few years ago, this was a girl eighteen 
years old. i3y the revolt fi'om the Pope, tlie Reformation shat¬ 
tered tlie Euiopean fabric, and in a sjiecial fiegree dissolved the 
true unity of Germany by' destroying its common religious 
faith. J his union, which had practically come to an end, had, 
accordingly, to be restored later on by artificial and purely 
political means. \ou see, then, how closely connectetl a com¬ 
mon faith is with the social ordei* and the constitution of every 
State. Faith is everywheie the sujijxjrt ol th<? law's and the 
constitution,the foundation, therefore, of the social fabric, which 
could hardly hold logelhei' at all if religion tlid not lend w eight 
to the authority of gov^ernment and the dignity of the ruler. 

Philalethes: Oh, yes, princes use (iinl as a kiiul of bogey to 
fi Jghten grown-up children to bed with, if nothing else avails: 
that’s wdiy they attach so much irnjjortance to the Deitv'. \ ery 
\vell. Let me, in passing, recommend our l ulers to give their 
serious attention, regularly twice every year, to the fifteenth 
chapter of the bii'st Hook of Samuel, that thev' mav be con¬ 
stantly reminded of w'liat it means to pro]) the tlirone on the 
altai. hesides, since the stake, that ullinta f'atio 
has gone out of fashion, tliis method of go\eminent has lost 
Its efficacy. Foi‘, as you know, religions are like glow-wormsf 
they shine only' when it’s dark. A certain amount of general 
ignorance is the condition of all religions, tlie element in which 
alone they can exist. And as soon as astronomy, natural science, 
geology, history, the knowledge of countries and peo]>les have 
spread their light broadcast, iiiid philosophy liiially is jieriiiitted 
to say a word, eveiy faith founded on miracles and revelation 
must disappear^ and philosojiliy takes ils ]>!ace. In Euro))e the 
day of knowledge and science daw net! towards the end of the 
fifteenth century with the appearance of the Renaissance 
Platonists: its sun lose higher in the sixl(‘enth and seventeenth 
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centuries so rich in results, and scattered tlie mists of the 
Middle A^e. Clmrch and Faith were compelled to disappear 
in the same proportion5 and so in the eighteenth centuiy 
Emdi^^h and French philosophers were able to take up an 
attitude of direct hostility; until, finally, under Frederick the 
Great, Kant ajipeared, and took away from religious belief the 
support it had previously enjoyed from philosophy: he eman- 
cijiated the handmaid of theology, and in attacking the ques¬ 
tion ^vilh (jernian thoroughness and patience, h an 

eainest instead of a frivolous tone. The consequence of this 
is that we see Christianity undermined in the nineteenth 
century, a serious laith in it almost completely gonej we see 
it lighting eyen for bare existence, whilst anxious princes tij 
to set it up a little by artificial means, as a doctor uses a driig 
on a (lying patient. In this connection there is a passage in 
Condorcet’s Drs ProgrH dc Vesprit hunmiiiy which looks as 
if written as a warning to our age: ‘The religious /.eal show'n 
by philosophers and great men w'as only a political devotion^ 
and every leligion which allows ilselt to be delended as a 
lielief tlial may usefully be left to the people, can only hope 
for an agony more or less prolonged. In the ^^hole couise of 
the events which I have indicated, you may always obserye 
that faith and knowledge are related as the two scales ot a 
balance; when the one goes up, the other goes down. So 
sensitive is the balance that it indicates momentary inlluences. 
Wlien, for instance at the beginning of this century, those 
inroads oi brench robbers under the* leadership of lluonapaite, 
and the {*normous el torts n(*c(*ssary tor driving them out and 
punishing them, had bi'oughl about a temporary neglect of 
science and coiiseciuc-nlly a coitaiii decline in the p,eneral in- 

If 

crease of knowledge, the Church immediately began to raise 
lier head again and Faith b(*gan to show fresh signs of lile; 
which, to be sure, in k(*e|)ing with the times, was partly 
])oetical in its nature. On tin.' other hand, in the* more than 
thirty v(*ars of peac(? which followed, leisure and prosperity 
flirtlK*red the building up of science and the spread of know¬ 
ledge in im ('xlraordinai'v (legrt't*: tlu* conscf[uencc of which 
is what I h.ive indicated, tin* dissolution and tiireatent*d fall 
of r(*ligion. Peihaps the time \> approaching which has so 


oflen been prophesied, when religion will take her departure 
from European humanity, like a nurse which the child has 
out-grown: the child will now be given over to the instruc¬ 
tions of a tutor. For there is no doubt that religious doctrines 
wliich are founded merelv on authority, miracles and re vela- 
tions, arc only siuted to the childhood of humanity. Everyone 
will admit that a race, the past duration of which on the 
earth all accounts, physical and historical, agree in placing 
at not more than some hundred times the life of a man 
of sixty, is as yet only in its first childliootl, 

Demophclcs: Instead of taking an undisguised j)leasure in 
prophesying the downfall of Christianity, how I wish you 
would consider what a measureless tlebt of gratitude Ituiopean 
humanity owes to it, how greatly it has benefited by the 
religion which, after a long interyal, followed it from its old 
home in the ICast. Eiu’ope received from Christianity ideas 
\v)uc)i were quite new to it, the kiiowlecifre, I nieati, of tlie 
fund arnental truth that life cannot be an end-in-itself, that 
the true end of our existence lies beyond it. The (heeks and 
Romans had placed this end together in our present life, so 
that in this sense they may certainly be called Ijlind heatheJis. 
And, in keeping with this view of life, all their virtues can 
be reduced to what is serviceable to the community, to what 
is lisefid, in fact. Aristotle says cpiite naively, 'J'hosc lirlur.s 
must necessarily be the greatest which are the most useful to 
others. S(j the ancients thought jiatriotism the highest virtue, 
although it is really a very doid>tful one, since narro\vness, 
prejudice, vanity and an enlightened self-interest are main 
elements in it. .Just before the passage I (} not oil, Aristotle 
enumerates all the virtues, in order to discuss them singly. 
"I hey are Justice^ Courage.^ 7'etripera/ice, iMagnificcncc, A/< 7 ^- 
nammityy I.iherality''^ Oeutlcuess., (rood Sense and Jf'isdoin. 
How different from the Christian viitues! Plato himself, in¬ 
comparably the most transcendental j)hi!oso])her (jf j>re- 
Christian antiquity, knows no higher virtut* than Justice'., and 
he; alone recommends it unconditioiudlv and fbi- its own sake, 
\vhereas the rest make a haj>py life, I'ita heata^ the aim of all 
virtue, and moral conduct the way to attain It. tdirisiianit v 
freed European humanitv fjom this shallow, crude identiiica- 
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lion ol ilseli willi the iioliow uncertain existence oi every day, 

coeliimque tueri 

Jussil, et erectos ad sidera toUere vultus. 

Christianity, accordinp,Iy, does not preach mere Justice, but 
the l.ovc of Majihiud, Compassion, Good Works, Forgiveness, 
Loi;e of your Enemies, Patience, Humility, Resignation, Faith 
and Hope, It even went a step furtlier, and taught that the 
world is ot evil, and tliat wo need deliverance. It preached 
despisal of the world, self-denial, chastity, giving up of one’s 
own will, that is, turning away from life and its illusory 
pleasures. It taught the healing po\ver of paini an instiument 
oi torture is the symliol of (Jiristianil\. I am quite iead\ to 
admit that this earnest, tliis only correct view of life was 
thousands of years previously spread all over Asia in other 
forms, as it is still, independently of Christianityj but for 
European huinanily it was a new and great revelation. For 
it is well known that the population of Europe consists of 
Asiatic races driven out as wanderers from their own homes, 
and gradually settling down in Europe^ on their wanderings 
these races lost the original religion of their homes, and with 
it the right view of lif(‘: so, under a new sky, they formed 
reru'ions for tlunnselves, which were rather cruder the 
worship of t)din, for instance, I lie Ih uiilic or the Greek 
religion, the meta])h\'sical content of winch was little and 
shallow. In the meantime the Greeks developed a special, one 
might almost say, an instinctive sense of beauty, belonging 
to them alone of all tlu' nations who have ever existed on the 
earth, peculiar, fine and exact; so that their mythology took, 
in the mouth of tlunr j)oels, and in the hands of their artists, 
an (‘xceediugly l)eautifut and ]>]easing shape. On the other 
hand, th(‘ true and d(M']) signilicance* ot life was lost to the 
(ji'eeks and Ixomans. riiev lived on like grown-up children, 
till Christianitv canu' and recalled them to the serious side 
of existence. 

Phiiah'thes: Anti to st*(* tht' (dfects you need only compare 
anlitjuity with the Alidtile Age; the lime t)f Pericles, say, with 
the lourletMilh ctmturv. You could scarcely believe you were 
(healing with iht' sam(‘ kind of Ix'ings. There, the finest 
(1(W elopnumt ot' hmnanilv, (*xc(dient institutions, wise laws, 
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shrewdly apportioned oil ices, ratioiialJy ordered ireedoni, all 
the arts, including poetry and phiJosopliy, at their best; (lie 
production of works \vlhch, after thousands of years, aru 
unparalleled, the ci’eaiioiis, as it \A'eie, ol a higher order of 
heings, which we can never imitate; life eiuhellished by tlie 
noblest fellowship, as jjortrayed in Xeno])hon’s Ijamjuct. Look 
on the other j)icture, if you caip a time at ^vhich I lie Church 
had enslaved the minds, and violence tlie bodies of men, that 
kniglits and priests might lay the whole \\ eight of life u]>on 
the common beast of burden, the third estate, d'here, \ou 
have might as right, Feudalism and Fanaticism in close 
alliance, and in their train abominable ifiiioi’anca' and dal*km'^^ 
of mind, a corresponding intolerance, disc<nd t>f cr<M‘ds, reli¬ 
gious ^vars, ci’usades, in([uisitions anti jjeisecutions; as the lorm 
of lellowshij), chivalry, comjiounded ol savagery anti folly, \vith 
its pedantic system ol ritlicidous false ])retences carjitnl to an 
extreme, its tiegrading superstition and a]>ish venei'ation for 
women, Callantry is the lesidue ol this \ eneration, tleserv^etllv' 
j-etjuitetl as it is by leminine anogance; it affords continual 
loot! l<jr laughter to all Asiatics, and the Ch'eeks wouitl have 
joiiiC'tl in it. Jn the golden IVliddle Age the practice developed 
into a regidar and methodical sei'vice ol women; it im])osed 
deeds of lieroism, coum cVci}uoiii\ bombastic I'roubadour songs, 
etc,^ although it is to be observ(*d liial th(*S(‘ last bulfooneries, 
\vhich hatl an intellectual sidt*, were tdiitdlv at hoiiK* in 1"ranee; 
wliei'eas amcjiigst the material sluggish (lennans, the knights 
distinguished themsej\es latliei* hv diitiking and stealing; they 
were gooti at boozing and lilhng tlH,*ir (astl(*s willi ])lunder; 
though in the courts, to he sure, there ^vas im lack of insipid 

love-songs. What caused this utter traiislormalion? Aligratioii 
and Christianity. 

JJcrnophclcs: 1 am glad yiju renninded im* tjf it. Aligration 
was tlie source of the e\ii^ (dirisliunitv the dam on wliicli it 
broke. It ^\'as cliielly Iw" (dirislianity that tht* raw, wild iiordes 
wliich came l]<j<.Kling in \^■erc controlled and tamed, l lio sa\agt* 
man must lirst ol all learn to kneel, l(j veiunate, to ol>e\'; after 
that, he can he civilized. 1 liis was done in Ireland bv' Si. 
Fatiick, ill Oerniany by \N inilried tie* Saxam, wlu> was a 
genuine Boniface. It ^vas migration of jn-o])](‘>, tlio last ad\anc(* 
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of Asiatic races lo\var{Is Europe, followed only by the fruitless 
attempts of those under Attila, Genghis Khan, and Timur, 
and as a comic afterpiece, by tlie gipsies,—it was this move¬ 
ment wliich swept away the humanity of the ancients. Chris¬ 
tianity was ])recise]y the principle which set itselt to work 
against this savageiy; just as later, through the whole of the 
Aliddle :\ge, the C^liurch and its hierarchy were most necessary 
to set limits to the savage barbarism of those masters of 
violence, the princes and knights: it was what broke up the 
ice-lloes in that mighty deluge. Still, the chief aim of Chris¬ 
tianity is not so much to make this life j)leasant as to render 
us worthy of a better’. It looks away over this span of time, 
over this llec'tinii' tlreani, and seeks to lead us to etei'iial ^velfare. 
lt.‘' tendenev is ethical in the highest sense of the word, a sense 
unknown in Euro])e till its advent; as I have shown you, by 
])ulting* the morality and religion of the ancients side by side 
with tliose of (diristeiulom. 

Philalcthcs: You are tpiite right as regards theory^ but 
look at the j)ractice! In comparison with the ages of Chris- 
lianitv the ancient woild \vas uiu|uestioiiably less cruel 
than the Mitldhj Age, \viih its deaths l)y exipiisite toiture, its 
innuinerabh' l>urnijigs at the stake. "J he ancients, further, 
were \ (*rv cniduring, laitl great stress on justice, fretpiently 
>acriliceil tlunnselves for their connli v, showed such traces of 
(‘\erv kind of ma;>iianlinltv, and such i>eninne manliness, that 
to this dav an acciuaintance with their thoughts and actions 
is called the study of liunianitv. d'he fruits of Christianity 
u(’re ix'ligious wars, butcherii'S, crusades, inquisitions, exter¬ 
mination of the natives in America, aiul the introduction of 
Afi'lcan slaves in their place; ami among the ancients there 
is nothing analogous lo this, nothing that can be compared 
with it: lor the slaves of th<‘ ancients, tlie fauiilia^ the vcrfuc, 
wc'i e a contentetl race, a ml faitlifullv d(woted to llieir masters’ 
ser\ ice, and as diKc'rent iroin the miserabU* negroes of the 
sugar plantations, which arc' a disgrace to humanity, as their 
two colours are distinct. 1 hose special moral dcdiiujuencies lor 

Inch ^ve reproach tlie ancients, and which are perhaps less 
uncommon miwadays than appears on tlu* surface to bc' the 
cav(>, are trifles com]>ar('d with the (dn istian enormities 1 have 
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mentioned. Can you then, all considered, maintain that man¬ 
kind has been really made morally better by Christianity? 

Demopheles: If the results haven’t everywhere been in 
keeping with the purity and truth of the doctrine, it may be 
because the doctrine has been too noble, too elevated for man¬ 
kind, that its aim lias been placed too high. It was so much 
easier to come up to the heathen system, or to the Moham¬ 
medan. It is precisely what is noble and dignified that is most 
liable everywliere to misuse and fraud: abusus optiniipessiniu:^. 
Those high doctrines liave accordingly now and then served 
as a pretext for the most abominable proceedings, and for acts 
of unmitigated wickedness. The downfall of the institutions 
of the old world, as well as of its arts and sciences, is, as I 


liave said, to be attributed to the inroad of foreign barbarians. 
The inevitable result of this inroad was that ignorance and 
savagery got the upper hand 3 conseipiently violence and 
knavery established their dominion, and knights and jiriests 
became a burden to mankind. It is partly, however, to be 
explained by the fact that the new religion made eternal and 
not temporal welfare the object of desire, tauglit that simplicity 
of heart was to be preferred to knowledge, and looked askance 
at all worldly pleasure. Now the arts and sciences subserve 
worldly pleasure 3 but in so far as they could be made service¬ 
able to religion they wei e promoted, and attained ei certain 
degree of perfection. 

Philalcl/ics: In a very narrow sphere. The sciences were 
suspicious companions, and as such, were placed under res¬ 
trictions: on the other hand, darling ignorance, that element 
so necessary to a system of faith, was carefully nourished. 

iJernopJiclcs: And yet mankind’s possessions in the way of 
knowledge uj) to that period, wliich were jireserved in the 
wiitings of the ancients, were saved from destruction by the 
clergy, especially by those in the monasteries. How woidd it 
have fared if Christianity hadn’t come in just before the 
migration of peoples? 

Philalethes: It would really be a most useful inquiry to try 
and make, with the coldest impartiality, an uiq^rejudiced, care- 
lul and accurate comparison of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages \\hich may be ])ut down to religion. For that, ol course, 

Lsiays; Arihiit Scho{>€Hhuuct J 
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a mucli larger kiioAvledge of historical and psychological data 
than eithei’ of ns command would be necessary. Academies 
might make it a subject for a prize essay, 

J^et 7 ioj)hclcs' f hey^ll take good care not to do so. 

Phiialcthcs: I’m surprised to hear you say that: it’s a bad 
look out for religion. However, there ore academies which, in 
proposing a subject lor comjietition, make it a seciet condition 
that the prize is to go to the man wdio best interprets their own 
view. If we could only begin by getting a statistician to tell 
us how many crimes are prevented every year by" religious, 
and how" many by other motives, there wovdd be veiy few of 
the lornier. It a man feels tempted to commit a crime, you 
may rely ujioii it that the lirst consideration which enteis his 
head is tlie penalty appointed for it, and the chances that it 
w ill fall upon him: then comes, as a second consideration, the 
risk to his re})utalion. If I am not mistaken, he will ruminate 
by the hour on these two impediments, before he ever takes 
a thought of religious considerations. It he gets safely over 
those two first Inihvarks against crime, I think religion alone 


will very rarelv hold him back from it. 

J)c 7 nop/if’lcs: I think that it wall very often do so, especially 
when its iniluence w"orks through the medium of custom. An 
atrocious act is at once felt to be rejiulsive. W hat is this but 
the effect of early imjiressions? I hink, for instance, how' often 
a man, esjiecially if of noble bii'th, will make tremendous 
sacrihces to perform what he has jiromised, motived entirely 
1)V ihe fact that his father has often earnestly impressed upon 
him in his childhood that “a man of honour” ora gentleman” 
or “a cavalier” always keejis his word inviolate. 

Plulalctlics: I'hat’s no use unU’ss there is a certain inborn 


honourableness. You mustn’t ascribe to religion what results 
from innate gootlness of character, by which compassion for 
the man who would sufier hv the crime keeps a man from 
committing it. dliis is the gvmuine moral motive, and as such 
it is imlejiciuleiU of all religions. 

Dcinophclcs: But this is a motive w'hicb rarely affects the 
multitude unless it assunn^s a religious aspect. The religious 
aspect at any rate strengthens its j)ower for good. Yet w'ithout 
any such natural foundation, religious motives alone are 
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powerful to prevent crime. We need not be surprised at this 
in the case of the multitude when we see that even people 
of education pass now and then under the influence, not 
indeed of religious motives, which are founded on something 
which is at least allegorically true, but of the most absurd 
superstition, and allow themselves to be guided by it all their 
life long^ as, for instance, undertaking nothing on a Friday, 
refusing to sit down thirteen at table, obeying chance omens, 
and the like. How much more likely is the multitude to be 
guided by such things. You can’t form any adequate idea of 
the narrow limits of the mind in its raw state; it is a place 
of absolute darkness, especially when, as often happens, a bad, 
unjust, and malicious heart is at the bottom of it. Peo]>le in 
this condition—and they form the great bulk of humanity— 
must be led and controlled as well as may be, even if it be 
by really superstitious motives; until such time as they become 
susceptible to truer and better ones. As an instance of tlie 
direct working of religion, may be cited the fact, common 
enough, in Italy especially, of a thief restoring stolen goods, 
through the influence of his confessor, who says he won’t 
absolve him if he doesn’t. Think again of the case of an oath, 
where religion shows a most decided influence; whether it 
be that a man places himself expressly in the position of a 
purely moral beings and as such looks upon himself as solemnly 
appealed to, as seems to be the case in France, where the 
formula is simply yc le jure, and also among the Quakers, 
whose solemn yea or nay is regarded as a substitute for the 
oath; or whether it be that a man really believes he is pro¬ 
nouncing something which may affect his eternal happiness— 
a belief which is ])resumably only the investiture of the former 
feeling. At any rate, religious considerations are a means of 
awakening and calling out a man’s moral nature. How often 
it happens that a man agrees to take a false oath, and then, 
when it comes to the point, suddenly refuses, and truth and 
right win the day. 

Philalethes: Oftener still false oaths arc really taken, and 
truth and right trampled under foot, though all witnesses of 
the oath know it well! Still you are quite right to quote the 
oath as an undeniable example of the practical efficacy of 
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rclifioii. But, in spite of all you’ve said, 1 doubt whether the 
efficacy of religion goes much beyond this. Just thinkj if a 
public proclamation were suddenly made, announcing the 
rejH‘al of all the criminal lawsj I fancy neither you nor I 
would have the courage to go home from here vmder the 
])rotection of religioxis motives. If, in the same ^^a 3 ', all 
leligioiis were declared untrue, we could, undei' the pro¬ 
tection of the laws alone, go on living as before, \^ithout 
any special adtlition to our a])i)rehensions or our measures of 
piecaiUioTi. I will go beyond this, and say that religions ha\e 
very frecpiently exercised a decidedly demoralizing influence. 
One may say generally that duties tow'ards God and duties 
towards humanity are in inverse ratio. It is easy to let adula¬ 
tion of the Deity make amends lor lack of proper behavioui 
towards man. And so we see that in all times and in all 
countries the great majoritv t>f mankind lind it much easiei 
to beg their way to heaven by jirayers than to deserve to go 
there by their actions. In everv religion it soon comes to be 
th(‘ case that faith, ceremonies, rites and the like are pro¬ 
claimed to b(* more agreeable to the Divine will than moral 
actions: the former, especially it they are bound up with the 
emoluments of the clergy, gradually come to be looked upon 
as a Mibstitute for the latter. Sacrifices in temples, the saying 
of masses, the founding of chapels, the planting of crosses by 
th(* road side, soon come to be the most meritorious works, 
so that I'ven great crimes are expiated by them, as also by 
])enance, subjection to priestly authority, confessions, pil¬ 
grimages, donations to the temples and the clergy, the building 
of monasteries and the like. 'The consecpience ot all this is that 
tlu‘ ])rlests finally appear as middlemen in the corruption ot 
the gods. And if matters don’t go cpiite so far as that, where 
is th(‘ religion whose adherents don’t consider prayers, praise 
and manifold acts of devotion, a substitute, at least in part, 
for moral conduct? Look at England, where by an audacious 
jdece of ju iestcraft, the Christian Sunday, introduced by Con¬ 
stantine the Great as a subslitttte for the Jewish Sabbath, is in 
a itiendacious w’ay identified with it, and takes its name—and 
this in order that the commands of Jehovah for the Sabbath 
(that is, the day on which tlie Almighty had to rest from his 
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six days’ labour, so that it is essentially the last day of tlie 
week), might be applied to the Christian Sunday, the dies so/is, 
the first day of the week which the sun opens in glory, the 
day of devotion and joy. The consequence of this fraud is that 
“Sabbath-breaking,” or “the desecration of the Sabbath,” that 
is, the slightest occupation, whether of business or pleasure, 
all games, music, sewing, worldly books, are on Sundays looked 
upon as great sins. Surely the ordinary man must believe that 
if, as his spiritual guides impress upon him, he is only constant 
in “a strict observance of the holy Sabbath,” and “a regular 
attendance on Divine Service,” that is, if he only invariably 
idles away his time on Sundays and doesn’t fail to sit two 
hours in church to hear the same litany for the thousandth 
time and mutter it in tune with the others, he may reckon 
on indulgence in regard to those little peccadilloes which he 
occasionally allows himself. Those devils in human form, the 
slave owners and slave traders in the Free States of Nortli 
America (they should be called the Slave States) are, as a rule, 
orthodox, pious Anglicans who would consider it a grave sin 
to work on Sundays^ and in confidence in this, and their 
regular attendance at church, they hope for etei'iial happiness. 
The demoralizing tendency of religion is less problematical 
than its moral influence. How great and how certain that 
moral influence must be to make amends for the enormities 
which religions, especially the Christian and Moliammedan 
religions, have produced and spread over the earth! Think of 
the fanaticism, the endless persecutions, the religious wars, 
that sanguinary frenzy of which the ancients had no con¬ 
ception! think of the crusades, a butchery lasting two hundred 
years and inexcusable, its warcry is the will of Ood,^^ its 
object to gain possession of the grave of one who preached love 
and sufferance! think of the cruel expulsion and extermina¬ 
tion of tl le Moors and Jews from Spain! think of tlie orgies 
of blood, the inquisitions, the heretical tribunals, tlie bloody 
and terrible conquests of the Mohammedans in three con¬ 
tinents, op those of Christianity in America, whose inhabitants 
were for the most part, and in Cuba entirely, exterminated. 
According to Las Casas, Christianity murdered twelve millions 
in forty years, of course all i/i tnajoretn JJei gloriarn, and for 
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the propagation of the Gospel, and because what wasii t 
Christian wasn’t even looked upon as human! I have, it is 
true, touched upon these matters before^ but when in out day, 
we hear of “Latest News from the Kingdom of God,”i we 
shall not be weary of bringing old news to mind. And abo\e 
all, don’t let us forget India, the cradle of the human race, 
or at least of that part of it to which we belong, where first 
Mohammedans, and then Christians, were most cruelly in¬ 
furiated against the adherents of the original faith of man¬ 
kind. The tlestruction or disfigurement of the ancient temples 
and idols, a lamentable, mischievous and barbarous act, still 
bears witness to the monotheistic fury of the IVIohammedaiis, 
carried on from Marmud the Ghaznevid of cursed memory 
down to Aureng Zeb the fratricide, whom the Portuguese 
Christians have zealously imitated by destruction of temples 
and the auto-da-fe of the inquisition at Goa. Don’t let us 
forget the chosen people of God, who alter they had, by 
Jehovah’s exi)ress command, stolen from their old and trusty 
friends in Lgy pt the gold and sd^'er vessels ^vhlch had been 
lent to them, made a murderous and plundering inroad into 
“the Promisetl Ljand,’ ^vlth the murdc*rer Aloses at theii head, 


to tear it from the rightful owners, again by the same 
Jehovah’s express aiul repi'ated commands, showing no meicy, 
exterminating tlu' inhabitants, women, children and all 
(Joshua ix. and x.). And all this, simply because they 
u’eren’t circumcised aiul duln t know Jehovah, \vhich was 
reason (*nough to justll^' cvt'ix’" ('norinity against them 5 just 
as lor tlie same reason, in ('arlier limes, the inlamous knavery 


of the palriarch Jacob and his chosen people against Hamor, 
Ring of vShalem, and his peojile, is reported to his glory because 
till' ])eo]ile wt'ie unbelievers! (Genesis xxxiii. 18). Iruly, it 
is tlie worst sitle of religions that the believers of one religion 
have allowetl themselves every sin against those of another, 
and with the utmost ruffianism and cruelty persecuted thein^ 
the iNlohamnu'dans against the Christians and Hindoos^ the 
Christians against the Hindoos, Alohaininedans, American 


natives, Negroes, Jcnvs, 


hi'retics, and others. 


in 


' A Tnil;^ioua^y jicriodical, tlu‘ lortieth annual nunib(.*r of which appearetl 
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Perliaps I go too far in sajdng all religions. For tlie sake of 
truth, I must add that tlie fanatical enormities j^erpotrated 
in the name of religion are only to be put down to the 
adherents of monotheistic creeds, that is, the Jewish faitli and 
its Uvo branches, Christianity and Islam ism. We hear of 
nothing of the kind in the case of Hindoos and lluddhists. 
Although it is a matter of common knowledge that about the 
fifth century of our era Buddhism w'^as driven out by the 
Bralimans from its ancient home in the southernmost jiart 
of the Indian peninsula, and afterwards spread over the ^v}lole 
of the rest of Asia, as far as I know, we have no definite 
account of any crimes of violence, or wars, or cruellies, per¬ 
petrated in the course of it. Tliat may, of course, be attribut¬ 
able to the obscurity which veils the history of those countries; 
l)ut the exceedingly mild character of their religion, together 
wdth their unceasing inculcation of forbearance towards all 
living things, and the fact tliat Brahmanism by its caste system 
properly admits no proselytes, allows one to hojie that their 
adherents may be acquitted of shedding of blood on a large 
scale, and of cruelty in any form. Spence Hardy, in his excel¬ 
lent book on Eastern Monachisniy praises tlie extraordinary 
tolerance of the Buddhists, and adds his assuiance that the 
annals of Buddhism will furnish fewer instances of religious 
persecution than those of any other religion. As a matter of 
fact, it is only to monotheism that intolerance is essential: an 
only god is by his nature a jealous god, who can allow no 
otlier god to exist. Polytheistic gods, on the other liaiu), are 
naturally tolerant; they live and let live; their own colleagues 
are the chief objects of their sufferance, as being gods of the 
same religion. This toleraticm is afterwards extended to foreign 
gods, who are, accordingly, hospitably received, and later on 
admitted, in some cases, to an eipiality of rights; the cliief 
example of which is shown by the fact that the Romans 
willingly admitted and venerated Phrygian, Fgyptian and 
other gods. Hence it is that monotheistic religions alone furnish 
the spectacle of religious wars, religioics persecutions, heretical 
tribunals, that breaking ol idols and destruction of images 
of the gods, .that razing of Indian leni])les, and Fgyptian 
colossi, which had looked on the sun three thousand years; 
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just because a jealous god had said, Thou shall make no graven 

image, . 

But to return to the chief point. You are certainly right in 

insisting on the strong metaphysical needs of mankind^ but 
religioirapjiears to me to be not so much a satisfaction as an 
abuse of those needs. At any rate we have seen that in regard 
to the fui'therance of morality, its utility is, foi the most pait, 
]iroV)lematical, its disadvantages, and especially the atrocities 
which have followed in its train, patent to the light of day. 
Of course it is quite a different matter if we consider the 
utility of religion as a prop of thrones^ for where these are 
held “by the grace of God,” throne and altar are intimately 
associated^ and every wise jiriiice who loves his throne and 
his family will appear at the head of his people as an exemplar 
of true religion. I'.veii IVIachiavelli, in the eighteenth chaptei 
of his book, most earm^stly recommended religion to princes. 
Beyond this one may say that revealed religions stand to 
])hiIosoplu' exactly in the relation of “sovereigns by the giace 
of C'lod,” to “the sovereignty of the people”; so that the two 
foi'iiHM' li'i'tns ot th(‘ parallel are in natural alliances. 

DemophrU's: Oil, don’t take that tone! You’re going hand 
in haml with ochlocracy and anarchy, the arch-enemy ot all 
h^glslative order, all civilization and all humanity. 

Philairthrs: You are I'ight. It was only a sophism of mine, 
\\ hat the ieiicing master calls a Itdiit. I retract it. But see ho^^ 
disputing soin(‘tmu‘S niaki's an honest man unjust and 
malicious. Get iw slop. 

I)cfnoph('l('s : 1 can’t help regretting that, alter all the 
trouble I've lakcnn I haven’t altered yotir disjK)sition in regard 
to r('ln>‘ion. On tlu* other hand, I can assui'e vou that evei\- 
thinn- vou hav(‘ said hasn’t shaken mv conviction oi its high 
value and n('ce.''''itv. 

■ih 

P/ii/ahihes: I beli(‘V(‘ vou: lot' as \ve read in Hudibi'as: 

“//r l/uif i'otyijjlirs drains! hi.'^ in 11 
Is of If is omt o pinion still 

iMy consolation is that, alike* in controversies and in taking 
mineral \vat(*i'S, the aft(*r (*ffects are the* trvie ones. 

I)rmn/)hrlrs: \\h*lh I hope it’ll be b(*nelicial in yo\u‘ case. 
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PhilaleOies: It iiiiglit be so, it I could digest a certain 
Spanisli proverb. 

Ueinopficles: ^Vhich is? 

Pfiilalethes: Behind the crons stands the devil. 

Dernopheles: Come, don’t let us part with sarcasms. Let us 
rather admit that religion, like Janus, or better still, like tlie 
Brahman god of deatli, Yania, has two faces, and like him, 
one friendly, the other sidlen. Each of us has kept his eyes 
fixed on one alone. 

PhiLalcthcs: You are right, old fello^^ ! 


I 




A FEW WORDS ON PANTHEISM 


The controversy between Tlieisin and Paiuheisni iniglit be 

])resented in an allegorical or dramatic form by supposing a 

tlialoguc between two ])ersoiis in the pit of a theatre at Milan 

during the j)crformance of a })iecc. One of them, convinced 

that he is in Oirolamo’s renowned marionette-theatre, admires 

the art by which the director gets up the dolls and guides their 

movements. “Oh, you are (piite mistaken,” says the other, 

“we’re in the Teatro della Scala^ it is the manager and his 

trooj) ^vho aie on the stagey they arc the persons vou see before 

you; the ])oet too is taking a ])art.” 

d Ih‘ chief objection 1 have to Pantheism is that it says 

noil ling, bo call the world “Ciod” is not to explain it; it is 

only to enrich our language ^vith a superfluous synonym for 

llu' \\ord ‘Svorld.” It comes to the same thing whether you 

say“ iIm' woi'ld is Ciod,” or“(.jod is the work!.” lint if you start 

lrom“(jod” as something that is given in ex])ei'ience, and has 

to be ('xj)laiiKHl, and then sav, “(iod is the ^vorld,” you are 

alfoi'ding nhat is to sotne (xxtent an ex])lanalion, in so far as 

you are rtMlucing ^vhat is unknown to ^vhat is partly known 

jjcr but it is only a veibal explanation. If, 

however, you start from whal is really given, that is to say, 

Irom the world, and say, “the world is God,” it is clear that 

you say nothing, or at least you arc‘ ex])laining what is un- 

kno\vn by what is more unknown. 

lienee Pantheism ])resu]^poses riunsm; only in so far as 

}'ou start from a god, that is, in so far as vou possess him as 

s(jmetirmg ^vith which you are already familiar, can you end 

by idimlitying him with the world; and \ our ]mrpose in doing 

so to p\n him out oi the way in a decent fashion. In other 

^^ords, w)u do not start (k'ai' li'om the ^V(.)rkl as something that 
* . ^ 

j(H]uir('s explanation; you start Irom God as something that 
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is given, and not knowing wliat to do with liirn, you make the 
world take over his role. This is the origin of Pantlieism. 
Taking an unprejudiced view of the world as it is, no one 
would dream of regarding it as a god.. It must' be a very ill- 
advised god who knows no better way of diverting himself 
than by turning into such a world as ours, such a mean, 
shabby world, there to take the form of innumerable millions 
who live indeed, but are fretted and tormented, and who 
manage to exist a while together oidy by preying on one 
another^ to bear misery, need and death, without measure 
and without object, in the form, for instance, of millions of 
negro slaves, or of the three million weavers in Euroiie wlio, 
in hunger and care, lead a miserable existence in damp rooms 
or the cheerless halls of a factory. What a pastime this for 
a god, who must, as such, be used to another mode of existence! 

We find accordingly that what is described as the great 
advance from Theism to Pantheism, if looked at seriously, and 
not simply as a masked negation of the sort indicated above, 
is a transition from what is unproved and hardly conceivable 
to what is absolutely absurd. For however obscure, however 
loose or confused may be the idea which we connect with the 
word “God,” there are two predicates which are inseparable 
from it, tlie highest power and tlie highest wisdom. It is 
absolutely absurd to think that a being endowed with tliese 
qualities should liave put himself into the position described 
above. Theism, on the other hand , is sonxethin^ Inch is 
merely unprovedj and if it is difhcult to look upon the infinite 
world as the work of a personal, and therefore individual, 
Being, tlie like of which we know only from our experience 
of the animal world, it is nevertheless not an absolutely absurd 
idea. That a Being, at once almighty and all-good, shoidd create 
a world of torment is always conceivable; even though we 
do not know why he does so; and accordingly we fiinl that 
when people ascribe the height of goodness to tl lis Being, they 
set up the inscrutable nature of his wisdom as the refuge by 
which the doctrine escapes the charge of absurdity. Pantlieism, 
however, assumes that the creative God is himself the world 
of infinite torment, and, in this little world alone, dies every 
second, and that entirely of his own will; which is absurd. It 
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would be much more correct to identify the world with the 
devil, as the venerable author of the Deutsche Theologie has, 
in fact, done in a passage of his immortal work, where he 
says, “ U fiereftire the ceil spirit and nature arc one, and where 
nature is not overcofne, neither is the evil adversary overcome^ 

It is manifest that the Pantheists give the Sansara the name 
of God. The same name is given by the mystics to the Nirvana, 
d'he lattei', however, state more about the Nirvana than they 
know, which is not done by the Buddhists, whose Nirvana 
is accordingly R relative nothing. It is only Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans who give its proper and correct meaning 
to the word “God.” 

The expression, often heard nowadays, “the world is an 
end-in-itself,” leaves it uncertain whether Pantheism or a 
sim])le Fatalism is to be taken as the explanation of it. But, 
whichever it be, the expression looks upon the world from 
a ])hvsical point of view only, and leaves out of sight its moral 
significance, because you cannot assume a moral significance 
without presenting tlie world as means to a higher end. The 
notion tliat the world has a physical but not a moral meaning 
is the most misclhevous error sprung from the greatest mental 
})erversity. 


ON BOOKS AND READING 


Ignorance is degrading only when found in company with 
riches. The poor man is restrained by poverty and need: labour 
occupies his thoughts, and takes the place of knowledge. But 
rich men who are ignorant live for their lusts only, and are 
like the beasts of the fields as may be seen every day: and 
they can also be reproached for not having used wealth and 
leisure for that which gives them their greatest value. 

When we read, another person thinks for us: we merely 
repeat h\s mental process. In learning to write, the pupil goes 
over with his pen what the teacher has outlined in pencil: 
so in readings the greater part of the work of thought is already 
done for us. This is why it relieves us to take up a book after 
being occupied with our own thoughts. And in reading, the 
mind is, in fact, only the playground of another’s thoughts. 
So it comes about that if anyone spends almost the wliole day 
in reading, and by way of relaxation devotes tlie interval Is to 
some tlioughtless pastime, he gradually loses the capacity for 
thinkings just as the man who always rides at last forgets how 
to walk. This is the case with many learned persons: they hav e 
read tliemselves stupid. For to occupy every spare moment 
in reading, and to do nothing but lead, is even more paralysing 
to tbe mind than constant manual labour, which at least allows 
those engaged in it to follow their own thoughts. A spring 
never' free from the jii'essure of some foreign body at last loses 
its elasticity: and so does the mind if other people’s thoughts 
are constantly forced ujion it. Just as you can ruin the stomach 
and impair tlie whole body by taking too much nourisliment, 
so you can overfill and choke the mind by feeding it too much. 
The more you read, the fewer are the traces left by what you 
have read: the mind becomes like a tablet crossed ov'er and 
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over writing. There is no time for ruminating, and in no 
otlier way can you assimilate what you have read. If you read 
on and on without setting your own thouglits to work, what 
you have read cannot strike root, and is generally lost. It is, 
in fact, just the same with mental as with bodily food: hardly 
the fifth part of w'hat one takes is assimilated. Tlie rest passes 
off in eva])oration, respiration, and the like. 

The result of all this is that thoughts pul on paper are 
nothing more than footsteps in the sand; you see the way the 
man has gone, but to know what he saw' on his walk, you 
w*ant his e 3 'es. 


There is no cjuality of style that can be gained by reading 
writers who ])ossess it; whether it be persitasiveness, imagina¬ 
tion, the gift of drawing comj^arisons, boldness, bitterness, 
brevitv, grace, ease of expression or w'it, unexpected contrasts, 
a laconic oi' naive manner, and the like. But if these qualities 
are already" in us, exist, that is to sa}', polentiall}', w'e can call 
them foi’th and bring them to consciousness^ we can learn 


tlie ])in’]ioses to w hich they can be put; we can be strengthened 
in our inclination to use them, or get courage to do so; we 
can judge b\’ ('xain|)]es the eflect of applying tliein, and so 
accpnre the correct use ot them; and of course it is onl}"^ wdien 
we have arrived at that ])oint that we actuall}^ possess these 
(pialities. 4 he onlv wav in which reading can form style is 
by leaching us the use to which w’e can jmt our own natural 
gilts. We inu^l have these gills before ^ve liegin to learn the 
us(' ot tlunn. W iliioul them, reading teaches us nothing but 
cold, deatl niannerisms and makes us shallow imitators. 


1 he strata ol the earth preserve in rows the creatures wdiich 
li\r'd in lonner ages; and the airay ot books on the shelves 
ol a library stores up in like manner the errors of the past and 
the wav in which they have been exjutsed. Tike those creatures, 
lluw^ too w(ne lull ol lile in their lime, and made a great deal 
ol noise; but now' they are still and fossilized, and an object 
ol curio^it 3 ' literary palaeontologist alone. 

Herodotus relates that Xerxes wept at the sight of his army, 
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which stretched further than the eye could reach, in the 
thought that of all these, after a hvuidt'ed 3 ^ears, not one would 
be alive. And in looking over a liuge catalogue of new books, 
one might weep at thinking that, when ten years have passed, 
not one of them will be heard of. 


It is in literature as in life: wherevei* you turn, you stumble 
at once upon the incorrigible mob of humanity, swarming in 
all directions, crowding and soiling every tiling, like Dies in 
summer. Hence the number, which no man can count, of bad 
books, those rank weeds of literature, which draw nourishment 
from the corn and choke it. The time, money and attention 
of the public, which rightfully belong to good books and their 
noble aims, they take for themselves; they are ^^n'itten for the 
mere purpose of making money or procuring jjlaces. So they 
are not only useless^ positive mischief. Nine tenths of 

the whole of our present literature has no other aim than to 
get a few shillings out of the pockets of the public^ and to this 
end author, publisher and reviewer are in league. 

Let me mention a crafty and wicked trick, albeit a profitable 
and successful one, practised by litterateurs, hack writers and 
voluminous authors. In complete disregard of good taste and 
the true culture of the period, they have succeeded in getting 
the whole of the world of fashion into leading strings, so that 
they are all trained to read in time, and all the same tilings, 
viz, the newest books'^ and that for the purjiose of getting food 
for conversation in the circles in which they move. I’his is the 
aim served by bad novels, produced by writers w ho were once 
celebrated, as Spindler, Bulwer Lylton, Lugene Sue. What can 
be more miserable than the lot of a reading jniblic like this, 
ahvays bound to peruse the latest works of extremely common¬ 
place persons wlio write for money only, and who are therefoi e 
never few in nund>er? and for this advantage they are content 
to know by name only the works of the few su]ierior minds of 
all ages and all countries. laterary newspapers, too, are a 
singularly cunning device for lobbing the reading puljlic of 
the time which, if culture is to be attained, slioidd be devoted 
to the genuine productions of literature, instead of being 
occupied by the daily bungling of commonplace persons. 
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Hence, in regard to reading, it is a veiy important thing to 
be able to refrain. Skill in doing so consists in not taking into 
one’s hands any book merely because at the time it happens 
to be extensively read; such as political or religious pamphlets, 
novels, poetry, and tlie like, which make a noise, and may 
even attain to several editions in tlie first and last year of their 
existence. Consider, rather, that the man wlio writes for fools 
is always sure of a large audience; be careful to limit your 
time for reading, and devote it exclusively to the works of 
those great minds of all times and countries, who o’ertop the 
rest of humanity, those whom the voice of fame points to as 
such. These alone really educate and instruct. You can never 

•w* 

read bad literature too little, nor good literature too much, 
had books are intellectual poison; they destroy the mind. 
Ilecause people always read what is new instead of the best 
of all ages, writers remain in the narrow circle of the ideas 
whicli haj)pen to })revail in their time; and so the period sinks 
deeper and deeper into its own mire. 


'I'here are at all times iwc) literatures in progress, imnning 
side by side, but little known to eacli other; the one real, the 
other only ajiparent. The former grows into permanent litera¬ 
ture; it is pursued by those who live for science or poetry; its 
course is sober and quiet, but extremely slow; and it produces 
in luu'oj)e scarcely a dozen works in a century: these, however, 
arc' jierinanent. d'he other kind is pursued bv persons who live 
071 science or poetry; it goes at a gallop, with much noise and 
shouting of partisans; and every twelvemonth puts a thousand 
works on the market. Ihit after a few vears one asks. Where 
are they? wlvere is the* nlorv which came so soon and made so 
much clamour? This kind mav be callc'd fleetino;;, and the 
other, permanent literature. 


In the histoiy ot jiolitics, lialf a century is always a con- 
^idc'rable time: the matter which mies to form them is ever 

O 

on the move': there is ahvavs somethin/r aoinir on. But in the 
histoiy ot literature there is often a complete standstill for the 
same })eri()d; nothing has ha])pened, for clumsy attempts don’t 
count. ^ on are just where you were fifty years previously. 
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To explain what I mean, let me compare the advance of 
knowledge among mankind to the course taken by a planet. 
The false paths on which humanity usually enters after every 
important advance are like the epicycles in the Ptolemaic 
system, and after passing through one of them, the world is 
just where it was before it entered it. But the great minds, 
who really bring the race further on its course, do not accom¬ 
pany it on the epicycles it makes from time to time. 'Fliis 
explains why posthumous fame is often bought at the expense 
of contemporary praise, and vice versa. An instance of such 
an epicycle is the philosophy started by Fichte and Schelling, 
and crowned by Hegel’s caricature of it. This epicycle was a 
deviation from the limit to which philosophy had been ulti¬ 
mately brought by Kant; and at that point I took it up again 
afterwards, to carry it further. In the intervening period the 
sham philosophers I have mentioned and some others went 
through their epicycle, which has just come to an end; so that 
those who went with them on their coui'se are conscious of the 
fact that they are exactly at the point from \vhich they started. 

This circumstance explains wh}' it is that, every thirty years 
or so, science, literature, and art, as expressed in the sj^irit of 
the age are declared bankrupt. The errors which aj^pear from 
time to time mount to such a height in that period that the 
mere weight of their absurdity makes the fabric fall; wliilst 
the opposition to tliem has been gathering foice at the same 
time. So an upset takes place, often followed by an erior in 
the opposite direction. To exhibit these movements in their 
j)eriodical return would )je the true j)r'actical aim of the history 
of literature: little attention, however, is paid to it. And 
besides, the comparatively short duration of these periods make 
it difficult to collect the data of epochs long gone by, so that 
it is most convenient to observe how the matter stands in one’s 
own generation. An instance of this tendency drawn from 
physical science, is supplied in the Neptunian getdogy of 
Werter. But let me keep to the example cited above, the 
nearest we can take. In German philosophy, the brilliant epoch 
of Kant was immediately followed by a period which aimed 
rather at being imposing than at convincing. Instead of being 
thorougli and cleai-, it tried to be dazzling, hyperbolical, and, 
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in a special degree, unintelligible; instead of seeking trutli, 
it intrigued. Philosophy could make no progress in this fashion; 
and at last the whole school and its method became bankrupt. 
For the efhontery of Hegel and his fellows came to such a 
pass—whether because they talked such sophisticated non¬ 
sense, or were so unscrupulously puffed, or because the entire 
aim of this jnelty piece of work was cjuite obvious—tliat in the 
end there was nothing to prevent the charlatanry of the whole 
business Irom becoming manifest to everybody: and when, 
in consequence of certain disclosures, the favour it had enjoyed 
in high quarters was withdrawn, the system was openly 
ridicided. Phis most miserable of all the meagre philosophies 
that have ever existed came to grief, and dragged down with 
it into tile abysm of discredit the systems of Fichte and 
Schelling which had preceded it. And so, as far as Germany 
is concerned, the total philoso])hical incompetence of the first 
hah of the century following ujion Kant is (juile plain: and 
still the Germans boast of their talent for philosophy in 
comparison witli foreigners, esjieciallv since an Itnglish writer 
has been so maliciously ironical as to call them “a nation of 
thinkers.” 

for an oxamjile of the general system of epicycles drawn 
fi'oin the history ot ai't, look at the school of scidpture whicli 
flourished in the last century and took its name from Bernini, 
more es]K*cially at the development of it which prevailed in 
fiance. 1 he ideal ot this scliool w'as not antiipie beauty, but 
commonplace nature: instead ot the simplicity and grace of 
antient art, it rejiresented the manners ot a French minuet. 
I his tendtnicy bi'came banknqit wdien, under W inckehnann’s 
diiection, a return w'as made to the antique school, d he history 
of ])ainiing furnishes an illustration in the first (piarter of the 
(.entury, w'hen art was looketl upon merely as a means and 
instrument of nuHliieval leligious sentiment, and its themes 
couscHpiently drawn from ecclesiastical subjects alone: these, 
ll0^^e\el, \^er(' tix'ated by painters wdio had none of the true 
eai IicbtiK'ss ot faith, and in their delusion they follow'ed 
liance^co francia, Pietro Perugino, Angelico da Fiesole and 
ollun> lik(‘ them, rating llieni liigher even than the really 
gK at ma^ten^ who followed. It was in view’ of this error, and 
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because in poetry an analogous aim had at the same time 
found favour, that Goethe ^^^*ote his parable Pfaffcnspie!. This 
school, too, got the reputation of being whimsical, became 
bankrupt, and was followed by a return to nature, wliich 
proclaimed itself in genre pictures and scenes of life of every 
kind, even though it now and then strayed into what was 
vulgar. 

The progress of the human mind in literature is similar. 
The history of literature is for the most part like the catalogue 
of a museum of deformities^ the spirit in which they keep 
best is pigskin. Phe few creatures that have been born in 
goodly shape need not be looked for there. They are still alive, 
and are everywhere to be met with in the world, immortal, 
and with their years ever green. They alone form what I have 
called real literature; the history of which, poor as it is in 
persons, we learn from our youth up out of the mouths of all 
educated people, before compilations recount it for us. 

As an antidote to the prevailing monomania for reading 
literaiy histories, in order to be able to chatter about every¬ 
thing, without having any real knowledge at all, let me refer 
to a passage in Lichtenberg’s works (Vol. IT, p. 302), which 
is well worth perusal. 

I believe that the over-minute acquaintance with the history of science 
and learning, which is such a prevalent feature of our day, is very 
prejudicial to the advance of knowledge itself. There is pleasure in 
follow'ing up this history; but, as a matter of fact, it leav'es the mind, 
not empty indeed, but without any power of its own, just because it 
makes it so full. Wfioever has felt the desire, not to hll up his mind, 
but to strengthen it, to develop liis faculties and aptitudes, and generally, 
to enlarge his powers, will have found that there is nothing so weakening 
as intercourse with a so-called litterateur, on a matter of knowledjje on 
which he has not thought at all, though he knows a thousand little facts 
appertaining to its liistory and literature. It is like reading a cookery-book 
when you are liungry. I believe that so-called literary history will never 
thrive amongst thoughtful peojile, who arc conscious of tlieir own worth 
and the worth of real knowledge. P'hcse people are more given to 
employing their own reason than to troubling themseh'es to know how 
others have employed theirs. The worst of it is that, as you will find, 
the more knowledge takes the direction ol literary research, the less the 
power ol promoting knowledge becomes; the only thing that increases 
is pride in the possession of it. Such persons believe that they [lossess 
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kiionleclgc in a greater degree lliaii those wiio really jwssess it. It is 
surely a well-founded remark, that knowledge never makes its possessor 
proud. Those alone let themselves be blown out with pride, who, 
incapable of extending knowledge in their own persons, occupy them¬ 
selves with clearing up dark points in its history, or arc able to recount 
what otliers have <lone. They are proud, because they consider this 
occupation, which is mostly oi a mechanical nature, the practice of 
knowledge. 1 could illustrate what I mean by examples, but it would 

be an odious task. 


Still, I wish someone would attempt a tragical histoiy of 
literature, giving; the way in which the writers and artists, 
^vho form tlie |)roudest possession of the \aiious nations ^\hlch 
have given them birtli, have been treated by them during 
their lives. Such a liistory would exhibit the ceaseless warfare, 


which what was good and genuine in all times and countries 
has had to wage with what was bad and perverse. It would 
tell of the martyrdom of almost all those who truly enlightened 
humanity, of almost all the great masters of every kind of 
ai't; it woidd show us lu)^v, with lew exceptions, they weie 
tormented to death, ^vithout recognition, without sympathy, 
without followers; how ihev hvetl iii poverty and niisei\, 
whilst faiiK', honour, and riches, were the lot of the unworthy^ 
how their fate was that ot Itsau, who, while he was hunting 
and ‘leltiiii’* venison lor his lather, was robbed of the blessing 
bv .lacob, disguised in his brother’s clothes; how, in spite of 
ail, they were kept up bv the love of their work, until at last 
the bitter fight of the teacher of humanitv is over, until the 


immortal laurel is held out to him, and the hour strikes when 
it can be said; 


Drr' scfiU'crc Vduzcr ivird zutn 

hiirz n/ dt’r Sc/tfnrrz^ unrndlich ist du' hrrude. 


ON PHYSIOGNOMY 


That the outer man is a picture of the inner, and the face an 
expression and revelation of the wliole character, is a pre¬ 
sumption likely enough in itself, and therefore a safe one to 
go by 5 evidenced as it is by the fact that people are ahviiys 
anxious to see anyone who lias made himself famous bv good 
or evil, or as the autlior of some extraordinary work; or if 
they cannot get a sight of him, to hear at any rate from others 
what he looks like. So people go to places where they may 
expect to see the person who interests them^ the press, 
especially in England, endeavours to give a minute and 
striking description of his appearance; painteis and engravers 
lose no time in ]:>utting him visibly before us; and finally 
photograj)hy, on that very account of such high value, affords 
the most complete satisfaction of our curiosity. It is also a 
lact that in piivate life everyone criticizes the physiognomy 
(d those he comes across, lirst of all secretly trying to discern 
their intellectual and moial character from their features. This 
would be a useless j>roceeding if, as some foolish peojde fancy, 
the e.xterior of a man is a matter f>f no account; if, as they 
tliink, the soul is one thing and the body another, and the 
body related to the soul merely as tlie coat to the man himself. 

On the contrary, every liurnan lace is a hieroglyjihic, aiul 
a hieroglyphic, too, wliicii admits (d l)eing decipiiereil, the 
alphabet of wliich we carry aljout with us already perfected. 
As <1 matter of fact, the face of a man gives us fidler cuid more 
interesting information than liis tongue; for his face is tlie 
compendium of all he will ever say, as it is the one record 
of all 1 lis thouirhts and endeavours. And, moreover, the ton»;ue 
tells the thought of one man only, whereas the face expresses 
a thought (d' nature itself: so that everyone is wortii attentive 
observation, even thougli everyone may not be worth talking 
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to. And if every individual is worlVi observation as a single 
thouglit of nature, how much more so is beauty, since it is 
a liifrher and more general conception of nature, is, in fact, 
lier thought of a species. "Ihis is why beauty is so captivating, 
it is a fundamental thought of nature: whereas the individual 

is only a by-thought, a corollaiy. 

In private, ])eople always proceetl upon the piinciple that 

a man is wliat lie looks^ and the principle is a right one, only 
the difficulty lies in its application. For though the art of 
applying the principle is partly innate and may be partly 
gained by experience, no one is a master of it, and even the 
most experienced is not infallible. Hut for all that, whatevei 
Fio-aro may say, it is not the face which deceives5 it is we 
who deceiv'e ourselves in reading in it what is not there. 

'ppp (^l^ciplioring of a face is certainly a great and difficult 
art, and the principles of it can never be learnt in the abstract. 
The first condition of success is to maintain a purely objective 
point of view, which is no easy matter. For, as soon as the 
faintest trace of anything subjective is present, whether dislike 
or favour, or fear or hope, or even the thought of the impies- 
sion we ourselves are making upon the object of our attention, 
the characters we ar(‘ trying to decipher become confused and 
corruiU. Idle sound of a language is really appreciated only 
bv one who doi's not understand it, and that because, in 
thinking of the signilicalion of a word, wq pay no regard to 
the sign itself. So, in tlie same vvaiy, a ])liysiognoiny is correctly 
nauged onlv' bv' one to whom it is still strange, who has not 
orovvni acc'ustoinctl to the lac:e by constantly meeting and con- 
versing with the man himself. It is, therefore, strictly speaking, 
only the lirst sight of a man which affords that purely objective 
view wliich is necessary for deciphering his features. An odoui' 
affects us only ^vhen we lirst come in contact wdth it, and the 
lirst glass of a wine is the one which gives us its true taste: 
in the same wavy it is only at the first encounter that a face 
makes its full ini])ressiou upon us. Consecpieutly the lirst 
impression should bo carefully attended to and noted, ev^eii 
written down if the subject of it is of personal importance, 
provided, of course, that one can trust one’s own sense 01 
physiognomy. Sidisetpieiit acquaintance and intercourse vvdll 
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oblitciate tliG iiiij)! cssioii, but tiuiG will oug day prove wliGtlior 
it is true. 

Let us, liowGVGi, not conceal from oui'selves tlie fact that 
this lirst impression is for the most part extremely unedifvinnr. 
How poor most laces are! With the excejitiou of iliose that 
are beautiful, good-natured, or intellectual, that is to say, tlie 
very few and far between, I believe a person of any Vine 
feeling scarcely ever sees a new face ^vithout a sensation akin 
to a shock, for the reason that it 2:)resents a new anti surprisino' 
combination of unedifying elements. To tell the truth, it is^ 
as a rule, a sorry sight. Ihere are some peojile whose faces 
bear the stamp of such artless vulgarity and baseness of 
chaiactei, such an animal limitation of intelligence, that one 
wonders how they can appear in public with sucli a coun¬ 
tenance, instead of earing a mask, f here ai'e laces, iiulc’ed, 
the very siglit of which produces a feeling of pollution. One 
cannot theielore take it amiss ot jieople, ^vhose privileged 
position admits ol it, il they manage to live in retirement and 
comiiletely free from the painful sensation of ‘‘seeing new 
faces.” The rnetapliysical explanation of iliis circumstance 
rests upon the consideiation that the individuality of a man 
is precisely that Ijy the very existence of which he should be 
reclaimed and corrected. If, on the other iiand, a ])sychol()gical 
explanation is satisfactory, let anyone ask himself What kiiul 
of physiognomy he may expect in tliose who liave all their 
lile long, except on the I'arest occasions, harbouretl notliin^’ 
but petty, base and miserable tliouglits, and vuloar selfish 
envious, wicked and malicious desires. Tvery one of these 
thoughts and desires has set its mark upon the face durimr 
the time it lasted, and by constant repetition, all these marks 
have in course of time become'furrows and blotches, so to 
speak. Consequently, most people’s aj>pearanco is such as to 
Jiroduce a shock at lirst sightj and il is only graduall}^ that one 
gets accustomed to it, that is to say, becomes so deadened to 
the impression that it has no more effect on one. 

And that the jirevailing facial expression is the result of 
a long process of innumerable, fleeting and cliaracteristic con¬ 
tractions of the features is just the reason why intellectual 
countenances are of gradual formation, it is indeed only in 
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okl age 


•e tlial intellectual men altain tlieir sublime expression, 
whilst portraits of them in tlieir youth show only the first 
traces of it. But on the other hand, what 1 have just said 
about the shock which the first sight of a face generally pro¬ 
duces is in keeping with the remark that it is only at that 
first sight that it makes its true and full impression. For to 
<>et a purely objective and uncorrupted impression of it, we 
must staiurin no kind of relation to the person; if possible, 
we must not yet have sjxiken with him. For every conversation 
])iaces us to some extent u])on a friendly looting, establishes 
a cei'lain roppoit^ a mutual subjective relation, which is at 
once unfavourable to an objective point of view. And as every¬ 
one’s endeavour is to win esteem or friendship for himself, 
the man who is under observation will at once employ all 
those arts of dissimulation in which he is already versed, and 
corrupt us with his airs', hyjiocrisies and llatleries; so that what 
the lirst look clearIv showed \vdl soon be seen by us no more. 

d’his fact is at the bottom of the saying that “most people 
gain by further acquaintance”; it ought, however, to run, 
“delude us by it.” It is only wlum, later on, the bad qualities 
manifest themselves that our first judgment as a rule receives 
its justification and makes good its scornful verdict. It may be 
that “a f mi her acijuainlance” is an unfriendly one, and if 
that is so, we do not find in this case either that people gain 
bv it. Another reason why people ajijiareiitly gain on a nearer 
acquaintance is that the man whose lirst aspect wiirns us from 
him, as soon as we converse whh him, no longer shows his 
own b('in<>’ and charactei', but also his education; that is, not 
onlv what he really is by nature, but also what he has appro- 
jiriated to himscdf out t)f the common ^vealth of mankind, 
'riiree-fourths of what he savs belongs not to him, but to 
tlu' >ourc(‘s from which he obtained it; so that w'e are often 
hurpriseil to hear a minotaur sjieak so lumumly. If we make 
a ^till closer ac(juaintance, tlie animal nature, (d which his 
face gave promise, will manifest itself “in all its splendour. 
If one is gifted ^vith an acute sense for physiognomy, one 
^hovdd lake sjx'cial note of those verdicts w'liich preceded a 
clos(‘r ;u(juaintance iuul w'C'ie therefore genuine. For the face 
of a man is the e.xacl exprt'ssion of ^vluU he is: and if ho 
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deceives us, that is our fault, not liis. Wliat a man says, on 
the other hand, is what he thinks, more often what he has 
learned, or it may be even, what he pretends to think. And 
besides tliis, when we talk to him, or even hear hiin talking 
to others, we pay no attention to his physiognomy proper. It 
is the underlying substance, the fundamental diitum^ and we 
disregard it^ what interests us is its palliognorny, its play of 
feature during conversation. Tliis, however, is so arranged as 
to turn the good side upwards. 

When Socrates said to a young man who was introduced 
to him to have his capabilities tested, “Talk in order that I 
may see you,” if indeed by “seeing” he did not simply mean 
“hearing,” he was right, so far as it is only in conversation 
that the features and especially the eyes become animated, 
and the intellectual resources and capacities set their mark 
upon the countenance. This puts us in a position to form a 
provisional notion of the degree and capacity of intelligence; 
which was in that case Socrates’ aim. But in tliis connection 
it is to be observed, firstly, that the rule does not apply 
to moral qualities, which lie tleepei-; and in the second 
place, that w'hat from an objective point of view w^e gain by 
the clearer development of the countenance in conversation, 
we lose from a subjective standpoint on account of the pei'sonal 
relation into which tlie speaker at once enters in regard to 
us, and which produces a slight fascination, so that, as ex¬ 
plained above, w'e are not left impartial observeis. Conse- 
(piently from the last point of view we might say with greater 
accuracy, “ Do not speak in order tliat I may see you.” 

for to get a pure and fundamental conception of a man’s 
j)hysiognomy, we niiisl observe him when he is alone and left 
to himself. vSociety of any kind and conversation throw a 
reflection upon him which is not his own, generally to his 
advantage; as he is thereby placetl in a state of action and 
re-action which sets him olf. But alone and left to himself, 
plunged in the dejiths of his o\vn thoughts and sensations, he 
is wholly himself, and a penetrating eye for physiognomy can 
at one glance take a general vie\v of his entire character, bor 
his face, looked at by and in itself, <*xpresses the keynote of 
all this thoughts and endeavours, the arret irrevocaiflc, the 
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irrevocable decree of liis destiny, the consciousness of which 
only conies to him when he is alone. 

The study of physiognomy is one of the chief means of a 
knowledge of mankind, because the cast of a man’s face is the 
only sphere in which his arts of dissimulation are of no avail, 
since these arts extend only to that play of featiii'e which is 
akin to mimicrv. And that is why I recommend such a study 
to be undertaken when the sid^ject of it is alone and giyen up 
to his own thoughts, and before he is spoken to: and this 
partly for the reason that it is only in such a condition that 
inspection of the ])hysiognomy pure and simple is possible, 
because conyersation at once lets in a pathognomical element, 
in which a man can a])ply the arts of dissimtdation wliich he 
lias learned: partly again because personal contact, even of the 
very slightest kind, gives a certain bias and so corrupts the 
judgment of the observer. 

And in regard to the study of physiognomy in general, it 
is further to t)e observed that intellectual capacity is much 
easier of iliscernment than moral character. The former 


naturally takes a much more outward direction, and expresses 
itselt not only in the face and the play of featine, but also 
in tlie gait, down even to the very slightest movement. One 
could ])erha])s disci innnate from behind between a blockhead, 
a fool and a man ot genius. I'he blockhead would be discerned 
by the torpidity and sluggishness of all his movements: folly 
sets its mark upon every gesture, and so does intellect and a 
studious nature. Hence that remark of La Bruylne that there 
is nothing so slight, so simple or imperceptible but that our 
^vay of doing it enters in and betrays us: a fool neither comes 
nor goes, nor sits down, nor gets up, nor holds his tongue, 
nor moves aljout in the same way as an intelligent man. (And 
this is, b<‘ it obs<*rv('d by ^vay of jiarenthesis, the explanation 
of lliat sure and certain instinct which, according to Helvetius, 
ordinary folk ])ossess oi discerning ])eople of genius, and of 
getting out of tlieir wav.) 

I he chief reason ior tliis is that, the laiger and more deve- 
lojietl the ItiMin, and the thinner, in relation to it, the spine 
and nerves, tin* greater is the intellect; and not the intellect 
alone, but at the same time tlu' mobility aiul pliancy of all 
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the limbs^ because the brain controls them more immediately 
and resolutely; so that everything bangs more upon a single 
thread, every movement of which gives a precise expression 
to its purpose. This is analogous to, nay, is immediately con¬ 
nected with the fact that the liigher an animal stands in tlie 
scale of development, the easier it becomes to kill it by 
wounding a single spot. Take, for example, batrachia: they 
are slow, cumbrous and sluggish in their movements; they 
are unintelligent, and, at the same time, extremely tenacious 
of life; the reason of which is that witli a very small brain, 
their spine and nerves are very thick. Now gait and movement 
ol the arms are mainly functions ol the brain; our limbs I'eceive 
their motion and every little modification of it from the brain 


through the medium of the spine. This is why conscious move¬ 
ments fatigue us; tlie sensation of fatigue, like that of pain, 
has its seat in tlie brain, not, as people commonly suppose, 
in the limbs themselves; lienee motion induces sleep. On the 
other hand those motions which are not excited by the brain, 
that is, the unconscious movements of organic life, of the 
heart, of the lungs, etc., go on in their course without pro¬ 
ducing fatigue. And as thought equally with motion is a 
function of the brain, the character of the brain’s activity is 
expressed equally in both, according to the constitution of the 
individual; stupid people move like la^'-ligures, wliile every 
joint of an intelligent man is eloquent. But gesture and move¬ 
ment are not nearly so good an index of intellectual qualities 
as the face, the shape and size of tlie brain, the contraction 
and movement of the features, and above all the eye—from 
the small, didl, dead-looking eye of a pig up through all 
gradations to the irradiating. Bashing eyes of a genius. The 
look of good sense and prudence, even of the best kind, differs 
from that of genius, in that the former bears the stamp of 
sidijection to the will, ^^hile the lattei* is free fioin it. ^Viul 
therefore one can well believe the anecdote told by Squaiv.aliclii 
in his life of Petrarch, and taken from Joseph Brivius, a 
contemporary of the poet, how once at the court of tlie 
Visconti, when Petrarch and other noblemen and gentlemen 
were present, Galezzo V^isconti told his son, who was then 
a mere boy (he was afterwards first Duke of Milan), to pick 
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out tlie tvisest of the company; how the boy looked at them 
all for a little, and tlieii took Petrarch by the hand and led 
him up to his father, to the great admiration of all present. 
For so clearly does nature set the mark of her dignity on the 
privileged among mankind that even a child can discern it. 
Therefore I shovdd advise my sagacious countrymen, if ever 
again they wish to trumpet about for thirty years a very 
commonplace person as a great genius, not to choose for the 
purpose sucli a beerhouse-keeper physiognomy as was pos- 
sessed by tliat philosopher, upon whose face nature had 
written, in her clearest characters, the familiar inscription, 
“commonplace person.” 

But what applies to intellectual capacity will not apply to 
moral qualities, to character. It is more difficult to discern its 
physiognomy, because, being of a metaphysical nature, it lies 
inconqiarably deej)er. It is true that moral character is also 
connected with the constitution, with the organism, but not 
so immediately or in such direct connection with definite parts 
of its system as is intellectual capacity. Hence while everyone 
makes a show of liis intelli«ence and endeavours to exhibit 

O 

it at every opj)ortunily, as something with which he is in 
general (piite contented, few expose their moral qualities 
freely, and most people intentionally cover them up; and long 
})ractice makes tlie concealment perfect. In the meantime, 
as I exj)lained above, wicked thoughts and ^voI■thless efforts 
gradually set their mark upon the face, es}>ecially the eyes. 
So that, judging by jfhysiognomy, it is easy to warrant that 
a given man will never j>roduce an immortal work; but not 
that he will never commit a iireat crime. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


For every animal, and more especially for man, a certain 
conformity and proportion between the will and the intellect 
is necessary for existing or making any progress in the world. 
The more precise and correct the proportion wliich nature 
establislies, tlie more easy, safe and agreeable will be the 
passage tlirough the world. Still, if the right point is only 
approximately reached, it will be enougli to ward off destruc¬ 
tion, There are, then, certain limits within wliich the said 
proportion may vary, and yet preserve a correct standard of 
conformity. The normal standard is as follows. The object of 
the intellect is to light and lead the will on its path, and 
therefore, the greater the force, impetus and passion, which 
spurs on the will from witliin, the more complete and luminous 
must be the intellect which is attached to it, that the vehement 
strife of the will, the glow of passion, and the intensity of the 
emotions, may not lead man astray, or urge him on to ill- 
considered, false or ruinous actionj this will, inevitably, be 
the residt, if the will is very violent and the intellect very 
weak. On the otlier hand, a phlegmatic character, a weak and 
languid will, can get on and hold its own with a small amount 
of intellect^ what is naturally moderate needs only moderate 
support. The general tendency of a want of ])roportion between 
the will and the intellect, iii other words, of any variation 
from the normal proportion I have mentionetl, is to produce 
unhappiness, whether it be that the will is greater than the 
intellect, or the intellect greater than the will. Especially is 
this the case when the intellect is developed to an abnormal 
degree of strength and superiority, so as to be out of all 
proportion to the will, a condition which is the essence of real 
genius^ the intellect is then not only more than enough for 
the needs and aims of life, it is absolutely prejudicial to them. 


GO 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


T1 le resuh is that, in youth, excessive energy in grasping the 
objective world, accom})anied b)" a vivid imagination and a 
total lack of experience, makes the mind susceptible, and an 
easy prey to extravagant ideas, nay, even to chimaerasj and 
this issues in an eccentric and phantastic character. And wlien, 
in later years, this state of mind yields and passes away under 
the teaching of experience, still the genius never feels himself 
at home in the common \vorld of every day and tlie ordinary 
business of life; lie will never take his place in it, and accom¬ 
modate himself to it as accurately as the person of normal 
intellect; he will be much more likely to make curious mis¬ 
takes. For the ordinary mind feels itself so completely at home 
in the narrow circle of its ideas and views of the world that 
no one can get the belter of it in that sphere; its faculties 
remain true to their original purpose, viz., to promote the 
service of the will; it devotes itself steadfastly to this end, and 
abjures extravagant aims. The genius, on the other hand, is 
at bottom a ffio/istn/ni per cxccssinn-^ just as, conversely, the 
passionate, violent and unintelligent man, the brainless bar¬ 
barian, is a lijonstnifii per defectum. 


Die will to lii'e, which forms the inmost core of every living 
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being, cxliibits itself most consjiicuously in the higher order 
of animals, that is, the cltn"erer ones; and so in them the 
nature of the will may be seen and examined most clearly. 
Lor in the lower orders its activity is not so evident; it has 
a lower degree of object i vat ion; whereas, in the class which 
stands above the higher order ol animals, that is, in men, 
ix'ason enters in; and with reason comes discretion, and with 
discretion, the capacity for dissimulation, which throws a veil 
ovej' iIh' o])erations oi the will. And in mankind, consequently, 
the will appears without its mask only in the affections and 
the ])assions. And tins is the reason ^vhy ]iassion, when it 
^jieaks, always \vins credence, no matter what the passion may 
be; and rightly so. In)r the same reason the passions are the 
main theme of ])oets and the stalking horse of actors. The 
(onspicuousness of the will in the lower order of animals 
ex])lains the delight we take in dogs, apes, cats, etc.; it is 
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the entirely naive \Yay in which they express tiieinselves tliat 
gives us so much pleasure. 

The sight of any free animal going about its business un¬ 
disturbed, seeking its food, or looking after its young, or mixing 
in the company of its kind, all tlie time being exactly wdiat 
it ought to be and can be—what a strange pleasure it gives 
us! Even if it is only a bird, I can watch it for a Iona- time 
with delight 5 or a water rat or a hedgehogs or better still, a 
w^easel, a deer, or a stag. The main reason why w^e take so 
much pleasure in looking at animals is that w^e like to see 
our owni nature in such a simplified form. There is only one 
mendacious being in the world, and that is man. Every other 
is true and sincere, and makes no attempt to conceal what it 
is, expressing its feelings just as they are. 

■4t ^ ^ 

Many things are put down to the force of habit which are 
rather to be attributed to the constancy and immutability of 
original, innate character, according to which under like cir¬ 
cumstances w'e always do the same thing; wdiether it happens 
lor the first or tlie hundredth time, it is in virtue of the same 
necessity. Real force of habit, as a matter of fact, rests upon 
that indolent, passive disposition wdiich seeks to relieve the 
intellect and the w ill* of a fresh choice, and so makes us do 
w hat we did yesterday and liave done a hundred times before, 
and of which we know that it will attain its object. 

But the truth of the matter lies deeper, and a more precise 
explanation of it can be given than appeai-s at first sight. 
Bodies wdiich may be moved by mechanical means only are 
subject.to the power of inertia^ and apj)lied to bodies which 
may be acted on by motives, this power becomes the force 
of habit. The actions which w^e perform by mere habit come 
about, in fact, without any individual separate motive brought 
into play for the particular case: hence, in j)erforming them, 
we really do not think about them. A motive w^as present only 
on the first few occasions on wdiich the action happened, wdiich 
has since become a habit: the secondary after-effect of this 
motive is the present haVjit, and it is sufficient to enable the 
action.to continue: just as w^hen a body lias been set in motion 
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by a push, it requires no more pushing in order to continue 
its motion; it will go on to all eternity, if it meets with no 
friction. It is the same in tlie case of animals: training is a 
habit which is forced upon them. The horse goes on drawing 
his cart tpiite contentedly, without liaving to be urged on: 
the motion is the continiied effect of those strokes of the whip 
which urged him on at first: by the law of inertia they have 
become perpetuated as habit. All this is really more than a 
mere parable: it is the underlying identity of the will at very 
different degrees of its objectivation, in virtue of which the 
same huv of motion lakes such different forms. 


Vive inuclioa auos is the ordinary greeting in Spain, and 
all over the earth it is quite customary to wish people a long 
life. It is presumably not a knowledge of life which directs 
such a wish; it is rather knowledge of what man is in liis 
inmost nature, the will to live, 

d'he wish wliich everyone has that he may be remembered 
after his death—a wish which rises to the longing for pos¬ 
thumous glory in the case of those whose aims are liigh— 
seems to me to spring from this clinging to life. When the 
time comes which cuts a man off from every possibility of 
real existence, he strives after a life which is still attainable, 
even though it be a shadowy and ideal one. 

♦ ♦ * * 

'I'he deep grief we feel at the loss of a friend arises from 
the feeling that in every individual there is something which 
no w'ords can express, something which is peculiarly his own 
and therefore irreparable. Otfuic individuittn incffabilc. 


We may come to look uj)on the death of our enemies and 
atlversai'ies, even long after it has occurred, witli just as much 
regret as we feel for that of our friends, viz., when w^e miss 
them as witnesses of our brilliant success. 




★ 


★ 




That the sudden announcement of a very happy 
easily pr(»ve fatal rests upon the fact that happiness 


event may 
and misery 
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depend merely on the proportion wliich oiir claims bear to 
what we get. Accordingly, the good things we jjossess, or are 
certain of getting, are not felt to be such; because all pleasure 
is in fact of a negative nature and effects the relief of pain, 
while pain or evil is what is really positive; it is the object 
of immediate sensation. With the possession or certain expec¬ 
tation of good things our demand rises, and increases our 
capacity for further possession and larger expectations. 15ut 
if we are depressed by continual misfortune, and our claims 
reduced to a minimum, the sudden advent of liai)piness finds 
no capacity for enjoying it. Neiitralized by an absence of ]>re- 
existing claims, its effects are apparently positive, and so its 
whole force is brought into play; hence it may possibly break 
our feelings, i.e. be fatal to lliem. And so, as is well known, 
one must be careful in announcing great ha])piness. First, one 
must get the person to hope for it, then open uj) the prospect 
of it, then communicate part of it, and at last make it fully 
known. Every portion of the good news loses its efficacy, 
because it is anticipated by a demand, and room is left for 
an increase in it. In view of all this, it may be said that our 
stomach for good fortvme is bottomless, but the entrance to 
it is narrow. These remarks are not applicable to great mis¬ 
fortunes in the same way. "1 hey are more seldom fatal, because 


hope always sets itself against them. That an analogous part 
is not played by fear in the case of liappiness results from the 
fact tliat we are instinctively more inclined to hope than to 

fear; just as our eyes turn of themselves towards light rather 
than darkness. 










Mope is the Jesuit of cojiiusing the desiie that soiuothing 
sliould take j>lace with the ])robability that it will. Peihaps no 
man is free li'om this lolly of the heaiT, which deranges the 
intellect’s coj-i*ect appreciation of probability to such an extent 
that, if the chances are a thousand to one against it, vet the 
event is thought a likely one. Still in spite of this, a sudden 
misfoitune is like a death-sti'oke, whilst a liojie that is ahvays 

disajjpointed and still never dies, is lik(^ death bv prolontred 
torture. ^ 


h$suys: Arthur Hihitlrttxkuufr 


It 
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He wlio has lost all hope has also lost all fear^ this is the 
meaning of the expression “desperate.” It is natural to a man 
to believe what he wislies to be true, and to believe it because 
lie wishes it. If tliis characteristic of our nature, at once 
beneficial and assuaging, is rooted out by many liard blows 
of fate, and a man comes, conversely, to a condition in which 
he believes a thing must liappen because he does not wish it, 
and what lie wishes to hajipen can never be, just because he 
wishes it, this is in realitv the state described as “ desiieration.” 


4'Iiat we are so often deceived in others is not because our 
jiulgment is at fault, but because in general, as Hacon says, 
inteUcctus luDiuiis sicci non cst^ sed rccifnL infusioneni a voluntate 
rt affcctibus'. that is to say, trifles unconsciously bias us for or 
against a person from the very beginning. It may also be 
('Xplained by our not abiding by the qualities which we really 
discover; w'e go on to conclude the presence of others wdiich 
^ve think inseparable from them, or the absence of those wdiicli 
we consider incom]mlil>le. For instance, when we perceive 
gi'iierositv, ^ve inter justice; from piety, we infer honesty; 
troni lying, (U'cejitlon; from deception, stealing, etc.; a pro- 
ci'dure which ojituis the door to many false views, partly 
because human nature is so strangay pai tlv l)ecause our stand- 
])oint is so otiesided. It is true, indeed, that character ahvays 
forms a consistent and connected whole; hut the roots of all 
its (jualities lie too dt'ep to allow^ of our concluding from 
particular data in a givim case wdiether certain (pialitics can 
or cannot exist toiielher. 


oflmi Inqipen to say things that may in some wxiy or 
otlun' he ]>rejudicial to us; but w(‘ keep silent about things 
that might make us lot)k ridiculous; because in this case effect 
follows verv (juickly on cause. 


4'he pain of an unfulfilled wnsh is small in comparison with 
that of ix'pentance: for the one stands in the presence of the 
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vast open future, whilst the other has tlie irrevocable past 
closed behind it. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Gcduld, patientia, patience, especially the Sjvajiish sufri- 
fuicntOy is strongly connected with the notion of suffering. It 
is therefore a passive state, just as the opjwsite is an active 
state of the mind, witli which, when great, patience is incom¬ 
patible. It is the innate virtue ol jihlegrnatic, indolent, and 
spiritless people, as also of women. But tliat it is nevertheless 
so very useful and necessary is a sign that the world is very 
badly constituted. 


Money is human happiness in the abstract: he, then, who 
is no longer capable of enjoying human happiness in the 
concrete, devotes his lieart entirely to nionev. 

^ ^ jft 

Obstinacy is the result of tiie will forcing itself into the 
place of the intellect. 


^ J#' 4c 

II you want to find out your real opinion of anyone, observe 
the impression made upon you by the first sight of a letter 
from him. 

* 


The course of our individual life and the events in it, as 
far as their true meaning and connection is concerned, may 
be compared to a ])iece of rough mosaic. So long as you stand 
close in front of it, you cannot get a right view of tlie objects 
jiresenled, nor jierceive their significance or beauty. Botli come 
in sight only when you stand a little way off. And in the same 
way you often understand the true connection of important 
events in your life not while they are going on nor soon after 
they are jjast, Imt only a considerable time afterwards. 

Is this so, because we require the magnifying effect of 
imagination? or because we can get a general view only from 


Of) 
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a distance? or because the school of experience makes our 
judgment ripe? Perhaps all of these together: but it is certain 
that we often view in the right light the actions of others, 
and occasionally even our own, only after the lapse of years. 
And as it is in one’s own Hie, so it is in history. 


Happy circumstances in life are like certain groups of trees. 
Seen from a distance they look very well: but go up to them 
and amongst them, and the beauty vanishesj you don’t know 
where it can bej it is only trees you see. And so it is that we 
often envy the lot of others. 

I*/ 

♦ ♦ ★ ♦ 


riie doctor sees all the weakness of mankind, the lawyer 
all the wickedness, the theologian all the stupidity. 

m * 


A jierson of jddegmatic disposition who is a blockhead, 
would, with a sanguine nature, be a fool. 


Now and then one learns something, but one forgets the 
^^hole day long. 

Moreover our memory is like a sieve, the holes of which 
in time get larger aiul larger: the older we get, the ([uicker 
anytliing entrusted to it sli])S from the memory, whereas, what 
was hxed fast in it in early days is there still. The memory 


of an old man gels clearer and clearer, the further it goes 
back, and less clear the nearer it approaches the present time; 
so that his incmory, like liis eyes, becomes long-sighted. 










In the ])rocess ol leaining you may be apprehensive about 
bewibU'i'ing and confusing the memory, but not about over¬ 
loading it, in the strict sense of the word. The faculty for 
remembering is not diminished in proportion to ^yhat one 


has learnt, just as little as the mmiher of moulds in which’ 
yon cast sand, lessens its cajiacity for being cast in new moulds. 
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In tins sense tlie memory is bottomless. And yet tiie greater 
and more various anyone’s knowledge, the longer he takes 
to find out anything that may suddenly be asked him; because 
he is like a shopkeeper who has to get the article wanted fi oin 
a large and multifarious store; or, more strictly speaking, 
because out of many possible trains of thought he lias to recall 
exactly that one which, as a residt of jirevious tiaining, leads 
to the matter in question. For the memory is not a rejjository 
of things you wish to jireserve, but a mere dexterity of the 
intellectual powers; hence the mind always contains its suiii 
of knowledge only potentially, never actually. 

It sometimes hajipens that my memory will not I'ejiroduce 
some word in a foreign language, or a name, or some artistic 
expression, although I know it very well. After 1 have botheretl 
myself in vain about it for a longer or a shorter time, 1 give 
uj) thinking about it altogether. An hour or two afteiwards, 
in rare cases even later still, sometimes only after four or five 
^veeks, the word I was trying to recall occurs to me while 
1 am lljinking of something else, as suddenly as if someone 
had whispered it to me. Alter noticing this phenomenon with 
wonder for very many years, I have come to think that the 
probable explanation of it is as follows. After the troublesome 
and unsuccessful search, mv \vill retains its craving to know 
the word, and so sets a ^vatch for it in the intellect. Later on, 
in the course and play of thought, some ^vord by chance occurs 
having the same initial letters or soiTie (jther resemblance to 
the word whicli is souglit; then the sentinel S 2 )rings foi‘\\ard 
and sujjplies what is wanting to make uj) the word, seizes it, 
and suddeidy brings it up in triumpli, without iny kno\ving 
where and Ih>w he got it; so it seems as if someone liad 
whisj)ered it to me. It is the same j)roce 5 s as that adopted l>y 
a teachei' towards a child who cannot re 2 )eat a word; the teacher 
just suggests the lirsL letter of the word, or even the sect>nd 
too; tlien the child I'emembers it. In clefaidl of this ])rocess, 
you can end by going methodically through all the letters ol 
the alphabet. 


In the ordinai y man, injustice rouses a i>assionale desire lot' 
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vengeancej and it has often been said that vengeance is s^^eet. 
How many sacrifices liave been made just to enjoy the feeling 
of veniteance, without any intention of causing an amount 
of injury ecpiivalent to what one lias suffered. 1 he bitter death 
of tlie centaur Nessus was sweetened Iw the certainty that he 
had used liis last moments to woi*k out an extremely clever 
vengeance. alter Scott ex])resscs the same human inclina¬ 
tion in language as true as it is strong: Vengeance is the 
sweetest morsel to the mouth that ever was cooked in hell!” 

I sliall now attempt a psychological explanation of it. 

Suffering which falls to our lot in the course of nature, or 
by chance, or fate, does not, cctcris paribus, seem so painfid 
as sufferine; wliich is inflicted on us by the arbitrarv will of 
another. This is because we look upon nature and chance as 
the fundamental masters of the worlds we see that the blow 
we received from them might just as well have fallen on 
anolhei*. In the case of suffering which springs from this 
source, we bewail the common lot of humanity rather tlian 
o\ir own misfortune. But that it is the arbitrarv will of another 
which inflicts the suffering, is a peculiarly bitter addition to 
th(' pain or injury it causes, vi/.., the consciousness that sotne 
one else is su])ei'ior to \is, whether by force or cunning, wliiie 
we lie helpless. If amends are ])ossihle, amends heal the injury; 
but that bitter addition, “and it w'as vou who did that to me,” 
which is often more painhil than the injury itself, is only to 
be neutrahz(Hl b}' vengeaiice. By inflicting injury on the one 
who has injuretl us, whether we do it by force or cvmning, 
is to show our supeidoritv to him, and to annul the proof of 
his superiority to us. That gives our hearts the satisfaction 
towards which it vixirns. So where there is a great deal of 
])ride or vanity, tlu're also will there be a great desire of 
vfmgeance. But as the fulfilmenl of every wisfi brings with 
it more f)r less of a S(mse of dlsa])pointment, so it is with 
vengeance. Fhe dt*light we hope to get from it is mostly 
embittered Ity compassion. Vengeance taken will often tear 
the l)(xnt and torment the conscience: the motive to it is no 
longer active, aiul \vhat remains is the evidence of our malice. 


THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM 


^VIIEN tlie Cliurch says that, in tlie dogmas of religion, reason 
is totally incompetent and blind, and its use to be reprehended, 
it is in reality attesting the fact that these dogmas are allegori¬ 
cal in their nature, and are not to be judged liy the standard 
wliicli reason, taking all things scnsu proprio, can alone apply. 
Now the absurdities of a dogma are just the mark and sign 
of wliat is allegorical and mythical in it. In the case under 
consideration, however, the absurdities spring from the fact 
that two such lieterogeneous doctrines as those of the Old and 
New Testaments had to be combined. The gi’eat allegory was 
of gradual growth. Suggested by external and adventitious 
circumstances, it was developed by the interjiretation )mt upon 
them, an inteipretation in quiet touch with certain deep- 
lying truths only half realized. The allegory was finally com¬ 
pleted by Augustine, who penetrated dee^iest into its meaning, 
and so ^vas able to conceive it as a systematic whole and 
supply its defects. Hence the Augustinian dt)clrino, contirmed 
by Lutlier, is the complete form of Christianity^ and the 
I^rotestarits of to-day, who take Revelation sensu jn oprio and 
confijie it to a single individual, are in error in looking ujicn 
the hrst beginnings of (diristianity as its most perfect ex])ros- 
sir)n. Rut the bad tiling about all I'eligions is that, instead of 
lieing able to confess their allegorical nature, they have to 
conceal itj accordingly, they jiarade their doctrines in all 
seriousness as true soisu propno^ and as absurdities form an 
essential part of these doctrines, you have the great mischief 
of a continual fraud. And, wliat is \vorse, the day an iv^es when 
they are no longer true sensu pnop/io^ and then there is an 
end of them; so that, in that respect, it would be better to 
admit their allegorical nature at once. But the diflicidty is 
to teach the multitude that somethiriii can be both true and 
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untrue at tlie same time. And as all religions are in a greater 
or less degree of this nature, ^ve must recognize the fact that 
mankind cannot get on without a certain amount of absurdity, 
that absurdity is an element in its existence, and illusion 
indispensable^ as indeed other aspects of life testify. 

I have said that the combination of the Old Testament with 
the New gives rise to absurdities. Among the examples which 
illustrate wliat I mean, I may cite the Christian doctrine of 
Predestination and Grace, as formulated by Augustine and 
adopted from him by Luther^ according to which one man 
is endowed ^vith grace and another is not. Grace, then, comes 
to be a privilege received at birth and brought ready into the 
world; a privilege, too, in a matter second to none in impor¬ 
tance. What is obnoxious and absurd in this doctrine may 
be traced to the idea contained in the Old Testament, that 
man is the creation of an e.xternal will, which called him into 
existence out of nothing. Tt is quite true that genuine moral 
excellence is reallv innate; but the meaning of the Christian 
<loctrine is expressed in another and more rational way by the 
theory of metempsychosis, common to Brahmans and Budd¬ 
hists. According to this theory, the (qualities which distinguish 
one man from another are received at birth, are brought, that 
is to say, from another world and a iormer life; these qualities 
are not an exteimal gift of grace, but are the fruits of the acts 
committetl in that other world. But Augustine’s dogma of 
Prt'destillation is connected \vith another dogma, namely, that 
the mass of humanity is corriqit and doomed to eternal 
damnation, that v(ny few will be found righteous and attain 
salvation, and that only in consequence of the gift of grace, 
and Ix'cause they are jiredi’stined to be sayed; whilst the 
nnnainder will be overwhelmed by the perdition they have 
(les('rved, vi/.. eternal torment in hell. Taken in its ordinary 
meaning, llu' dogma is revtilling, for it conies to this; it con¬ 
demns a man, wlio may h(\ perhaps, scarcely twenty years 
of ag(', to expiate his errors, or cn en his unbelief, in everlasting 
torment; nay, more, it maki's this almost universal damnation 
the natural effect of original sin, and therefore the necessary 
i'{>ns('(pi(nice of tin' fall. 1 his is a result which must have 
Ikhmi for('S(HMi hv him who nuuU' mankiiul, and who, in the 
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first place, made them not belter than they are, and secondly, 
set a trap for them into which he must have known they would 
fallf for lie made the whole world, and nothing is hidden from 
him. According to this doctrine, then, God created out of 
nothing a weak race prone to sin, in order to give them over 
to endless torment. And, as a last characteristic, we are told 
that this God, who prescribes forbearance and forgiveness of 
every fault, exercises none himself, but does the exact opposite^ 
for a punishment which comes at the end of all things, when 
the world is over and done with, cannot have for its object 
either to improve or deter, and is therefore pure vengeance. 
So that, on this view, the whole race is actually destined to 
eternal torture and danination, and created expressly for this 
end, the only exception being those few persons who are 
rescued by election of grace, from what motive one does not 
know. 


Putting these aside, it looks as if the Blessed Lord had 
created the world for the benelit of the devil! it would have 
been so much better not to have made it at all. So much, then, 
for a dogma taken se/isii pro/)rio. But look at it scnsu allcgoricoj 
and the whole matter becomes capable of a satisfactory inter¬ 
pretation. What is absurd and revolting in this dogma is, in 
the main, as I said, the simple outcome of Jewish theism, with 
its “creation out of nothing,” and the really foolish and j)ara- 
doxical denial of tlie doctrine of metempsychosis which is 
involved in that idea, a doctrine which is natural, to a certain 
extent self-evident, and, with the exception of the Jews, 
accepted by nearly the wliole human race at all times. To 
remove the enormous evil arisinir from Anoustine’s doiiina, 
and to modify its revolting nature. Pope Ciregorv I, in the 
sixtii centuiy, very prudently matined tlie tloclrine of }^ur~ 
^atory'y the essence of whicii already existed in Origen (cf. 
Bayle’s ai'ticle on Oi'igen, note B). Tlie tloclrine \vas regularly 
incorjioi'ated into the faith ol the Church, so lliat the original 
view was much modilied, and a certain substitute provided 
for the doctrine of metempsychosis; for both the one and the 
other admit a process of purification, do the same end, the 
doctrine of “the Bestoration of all tilings” (u'TTOK’aracrTdat?) 
was established, according to which, in the last act of the 
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Human Comedy, the sinners one and all will be reinstated 
in integruni. It is only Protestants, with their obstinate belief 
in the Bible, who cannot be induced to give up eternal punish¬ 
ment in hell. If one were spiteful, one might say, “much good 
may it do them,” but it is consoling to think that they really 
do not believe the doctrine^ l^t^ve it alone, thinking in 

their hearts, “It can’t be so bad as all that.” 

The rigid and systematic character of his mind led Augus¬ 
tine, in his austere dogmatism and his resolute definition of 
doctrines only )ust indicated in the Bible and, as a matter 
of fad, resting on very vague grounds, to give hard outlines 
to these doctrines and to put a harsh construction on Chris- 
tianitv: the result of ^vhich is that his views offend us, and 
just as in his day Pelagianism arose to combat them, so now 
in our da)^ Rationalism does the same. Take, for example, the 
case as lie stales it generall}’^ in the Dc Civitate Deiy Bk. xii. 
ch. 21. It comes to this: God creates a being out of nothing, 
forbids liini some things, and enjoins others upon him; and 
because these commands are not obeyed, he tortures him to 
all eternitv with every conceivable anguish; and for this 
]>urpose, binds soul and body inseparably together, so that, 
instead of the torment destroying this being by splitting him 
u]) into his elements, aiul so selling him free, lie may live 
to eternal pain. This poor creature, formed out of nothing! 
At least, he has a claim on liis original nothing: he should 
be assured, as a matter of right, of this last retreat, which, 
in anv case, cannot be a very evil one: it is what he has 
inherited. 1, at any rale, caniuit help sympathizing with him, 
if vou add to this Augustine’s remaining doctrines, that all 
this does not dejiend on the man’s own sins and omissions, but 
was already piedf'StIned to hapjien, one really is at a loss what 
to third;. Our highly (Mlucated Rationalists say, to be sure, 
“ It’s all false, it’s a mere huirbear; we’re in a state of constant 
progress, steji by ste]> raising ourselves to ever greater per- 
l<*ciion.” Ah! what a pitv we didn’t begin sooner; we should 
already be tluna'. 


In ilie ( hi’istian system the devil is a ]>ersonage of the 
gr('at('st importance, (iod is describetl as absolutely good, wise 
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and powerful^ and unless he were counterbalanced by the 
devil, it would be impossible to see where tlie innumerable 
and measureless evils, which predominate in the world, come 
from, if there were no devil to account for them. And since 
the Rationalists have done away with the devil, tlie damage 
inflicted on the other side has gone on growing, and is be¬ 
coming more and more palpable^ as might have been foreseen, 
and was foreseen, by the orthodox. The fact is, you cannot 
take away one pillar from a building witliout endangering 
the rest of it. And this confirms the view, which has been 
established on other grounds, that Jehovah is a transformation 
of Ormuzd, and Satan of the Ahriman who must be taken 
in connection with him. Ormuzd himself is a transformation 
of Indra. 


Christianity has this peculiar disadvantage, tliat, unlike 
other religions, it is not a pure system of doctrine: its chief 
and essential feature is that it is a history, a series of events, 
a collection of facts, a statement of the actions and sufferinxrs 
of individuals: it is this history which constitutes dogma, and 
belief in it is salvation. Other religions, Buddhism, for instance, 
have, it is true, historical appendages, the life, namely, of their 
founders; this, however, is not part and parcel of the dogma, 
but is taken along with it. For example, the Lalitavisiara may 
be compared with the Gospel so far as it contains the life of 
Sakya-rnuni, tlie Buddha of the present period, of the world’s 
history: but this is something which is quite separate and 
different from the dogma, from the system itself: and for tliis 
reasonj the lives of former Buddhas were (piite other, and 
those of the future will be quite other, than the life of ihe 
Buddha of to-day. The dogma is by no means one with the 
career of its foundeiq it does not rest on individual persons or 
events; it is something universal and ecpially valid at all times. 
The Lai itavistara is not, then, a gospel in the Christian sense 
of the word; it is not the joyful message of an act of redemp¬ 
tion; it is the career of him who has shown how each one 
may redeem himself. Tlie historical constitution of (^^liristianity 
makes the Chinese laugh at missionaries as story-tellers. 

I may mention here another fundamental ei*ror of Chris- 
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tianity, an error uiiich cannot be explained away, and the 
mischievous consec^uences of which are obvious every day. I 
mean the unnatural distinction Christianity makes between 
man and the animal world to which he really belongs. It sets 
up man as all-important, and looks upon animals as merely 
things. Brahmanism and Buddhism, on the other Itand, true 
to the facts, recognize in a positive way that man is related 
generally to the whole of nature, and specially and principally 
to animal naturej and in their systems man is always repre¬ 
sented, by the theory of metempsychosis and otherwise, as 
closelv connected with the animal world. The important part 
played by animals all through Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
compared with tlie total disregard of them in Judaism and 
Christianity, puts an end to any question as to which system 
is nearer perfection, however much we in Europe may have 
become accustomed to the absurdity of the claim. Christianity 
contains, in fact, a great and essential imperfection in limiting 
its jirecepts to man, and in refusing rights to the entire animal 
world. As religion fails to protect animals against the rough, 
unfeeling and often more than bestial multitude, the duty 


falls to the police^ and as the police are \inequal to the task, 
societies for the protection of animals are now formed all over 
Euro])e and America. In the whole of uncircumcized Asia, 
such a ])rocedure woidd be the most superfluous thing in the 
Nvorld, because animals arc there sufficiently protected by 
religion, which even makes them objects of charity. How such 
charitable feelings bear fruit may be seen, to take an example, 
in the great hospital for animals at Surat, whither Christians, 
Mohammedans and Jews can send their sick beasts, which, 
if cured, ai'c very rightly not restored to their owners. In the 
same wav, hen a Brahman or Buddhist has a slice of good 
luck, a hap])y issue in any affair, instead of mumbling a 
7V’ Dri/rny he goes to the niarket-])lace and buys birds and 
opens their cages at the city gate; a thing which may be 
freq\iently seen in Astradian, where the adherents of every 
religion meet together; and so on in a hundred similar ways. 
On the oth(‘r hand, look at the reyoltin<r ruffianism with which 
our ( hristian ]>ublic treats its animals; killing them for no 
object at all, and laughing over it, or mutilating or torturing 
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them: even its horses, who form its most direct means of 
livelihood, are strained to the utmost in their old a^ie, and 
the last strength worked out of their poor bones until they 
succumb at last under the whip. One miglit say ^vith tiuth, 
Mankind are the devils of the eartli, and the animals the souls 
they torment. But what can you expect from the masses, wlien 
there are men of education, zoologists even, who, instead 
of admitting what is so familiar to tliem, the essential iden¬ 
tity of man and animal, are bigoted and stupid enough to 
offer a zealous opposition to their lionest and rational col¬ 
leagues, when tliey class man under tlie jnoper head as an 
animal, or demonstrate tlie resemblance between him and the 
chimpanzee or orang-outang. It is a revolting thing tliat a 
writer who is so jnous and Cliristian in his sentiments as Jung 
Stilling should use a simile like tliis, in liis Scc/ic/i aus clem 
Geisterrcich (bk. II, sc. i, p. 15). “Siuldenly the skelett>n 
shrivelled up into an indescribably hideous and dwarf-like 
form, just as wlien you bring a large spider into the focus of 
a burning glass, and watch the purulent blood liiss and bubble 
in the heat.” This man of God llien was guilty of such inlamy 
or looked on quietly when another was committing it! in either 
case it comes to the same thing here. So little harm did he 
tliink oi it that he tells us ol it in passing, and ^vithout a trace 
ol emotion. Sucii are the effects of the first chapter of Genesis, 
and, in fact, of the whole of the Jewish conception of nature^, 
d'he standard recognized ijy the Hindus and Biultlhists is the 
Maliavakya (tlie great word)—“ tal-twam-asi” (this is thyse 10, 
which may always be s])oken of every animal, to kee]) us in 
mind of the identity of his inmost being with ours. Perfection 
or morality, imleed! Nonsense. 


I he fundamental charactei'istics of the .Tewisli reliiiion ai'e 
realism and ojitimism, views of the world which are closely 
allied; they form, in fact, the conditions of theism. For theism 
looks upon the matei ial world as absolutely real, anti regards 
life as a pleasant gilt bestowed upon us. On the other hand, 
the fundamental characteristics of the Brahman and Buddhist 
religions are idealism and jiessimism, which look upon the 
existence of the world as in the nature of a dieani, ami life 
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as the result of our sins. In the doctrines of the Zendavesta, 
from which, as is well known, Judaism sprang, the pessimistic 
element is represented by Ahriman. In Judaism, Ahiiman has 
as Satan only a subordinate position^ but, like Ahriman, he is 
the lord of snakes, scorpions, and vermin, hut the Jewish 
system forthwith employs Satan to correct its fundamental 
error of o])limism, and in the tall introduces the element of 
pessimism, a doctrine demanded by the most ob^ lous facts of 
the world, fhere is no truer idea in Judaism than this, although 
it transfers to the course of existence what must be repiesented 

as its foundation and antecedent. 

The New Testament, on the other hand, must be in some 
way traceable to an Indian source; its ethical system, its ascetic 
view of morality, its pessimism, and its Avatar, are all 
thoroughly Indian. It is its morality which places it in a 
position of such emphatic and essential antagonism to the Old 
'restament, so that the story of the Fall is the only possible 
point of connection between the two. For when, the Indian 
doctrine was imported into the land of promise, two very 
different things iiad to be combined: on the one hand the 
conscHJusness of the corruption and misei\ of the woild, its 
need of deliverance and salvation through an Avatar, together 
with a morality based on self-denial and repentance; on the 
other hand the Jewish doctrine of Monotheism, with its 
corollary that “all things are very good’’ {'ndvra KaXa Xlav). 
And the task succeeded as tar as it coidd, as far, that is, as it was 
possible' to coml)ine two such heterogeneous anti antagonistic 

creeds. 

As IVV chugs for the support and stay it wants to a rough- 
hewn ])ost, (‘verv\vhere ct)nforming to its irregularities and 
"^howiii”' tln'ir outline, but at the same time covering them 
evith lite and grac(', and changing the former aspect into one 
tliat is pleasing to lh(' eye; so the (Ihristiau faith, sprung from 
th(* wisdom of India, ovin'spreatls lh(' old trunk of rude 
•ludaism, a trc'O of alien growth; llu' original form must in 
])arl rennain, but it sullers a com]ilete change and becomes full 
(vf life and tintli, so that it ajipears to be the same tree, but 
is really another. 

Judaism had re})r('sented the Creator as separated from the 
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world, wliicli lie produced out of notliing. Christianity iden¬ 
tifies this Creator with the Saviour, and through liirn, with 
humanity: he stands as their representative; they are redeemed 
in him, just as they fell in Adam, and liave lain ever since 
in the bonds of iniquity, corruption, suffering and death. Such 
is the view taken by Christianity in common with Ihuldhism: 
the world can no longer be looked at in the liglit of Jewish 
optimism, which found “all things very good”; nay, in the 
Christian scheme, llie devil is named as its Prince or Ruler 
(o apxojv Tov KOGfxov TovTov. Joliu xh. 53). Tlic woiltl is 
no longer an end, but a means; and the realm of everlasting 
joy lies beyond it aiid the grave. Resignation in this world and 
direction of all our hopes to a better form the s])irit of Chris¬ 
tianity. The way to this end is opened by the Atonement, that 
is, llie Redemption from this world and its ways. And in the 
moral system, instead of the law of vengeance, there is the 
command to love your enemy; instead of the j)romise of 
innumerable ])osterity, the assinance of eternal life; instead 
of visiting the sins of the lathejs u])on the children to the 
third and fourth genei'ations, the Holy vSpirit which over¬ 
shadows all. 


AVe see, then, tliat the doctrines of the Old Teslanient are 
rectified and their meaning changed Ijy those of the New, so 
that, in the most important and c*ssenlial matters, an agree¬ 
ment is Inought alKjut between them and the old relioions 
C)1 India. Kverything which is true in (Jiristianity mav also 
be found in Rrahnianisrn and Ihuldhism. But in Hinduism 
and Ihuldliism ycni will look in vain for any jiaiallel lo the 
Jewish doctrines of “ a nothing c[uickened into life,” oi' of “a 
\vorld made in time,” which cannot b(‘ humble* enouirh in its 
thanks and ])i-aises lo Jeh<jvah for an ephemeral existence full 
of misery, anguish and need. 


hoever seiiously thinks that supenhuman benngs have 
ever given our race inh^rmation as to the aim of its existence 
and that of the world, is still in his childhood. I liere is no 
other revelation tlnan llie tlujughls of the wi^^e, even though 
these thoughts, liable to error as is tlio 1 (jL of eveiything 
human, are often cicuhed in stranger allegories and myths 
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under the name of religion. So far, then, it is a matter of 
indifference whether a man lives and dies in reliance on his 
ow'n or another's thoughtsj for it is ne\er moie than human 
thought, human opinion, which he trusts. Still, instead of 
trusting what their own minds tell them, men have as a rule 
a weakness for trusting others who pretend to supernatural 
sources of knowledge. And in view of tlie enormous intellectual 
inequality between man and man, it is easy to see that the 
thoughts of one mind might apj)ear as in some sense a reve¬ 
lation to another. 


THE FAILURE OF PHILOSOPHY: 


A BRIEF DIALOGUE 


A. Philosophy has liitherto been a failure. It could not, 
indeed, have been otherwise^ because, instead of confining 
himself to the better understanding: of the world as aiveii in 

o o 

experience, the philosopher has aspired to pass at one bound 
beyond it, in the hope of discovering the last foundation of 
all existence and the eternal relations of things. Now these 
are matters which our intellect is quite incapable of grasping. 
Its power of comprehension never reaches beyond what philo¬ 
sophers call “finite things,” or, as they sometimes sav, 
“phenomena”^ in short, just the fleeting shadows of this world, 
and the interests of the individual,-the furtherance of his aims 
and the maintenance of lus person. And since our intellect 
is thus immanent, our philosopliy should be immanent too, 
and not soar to supramundane things, but be content with 
gaining a thorougli grasp of the world of experience. It surely 
provides matter enough for such a study. 

7j. If that is so, intellect is a miserable present for Nature 
to give lis. According to your view, the mind serves only to 
grasp the relations that constitute our wretched existence as 
individuals—relations which cease with the brief span of our 
temporal life^ and is utterly unsuited to face those problems 
which are alone worthy to interest a thinking being—what 
our existence really is, and what the worhl means as a whole; 
in short, how we are to solve the riddle of this dream of life. 
If all this is so, and our mind covdd never grasj) these things 
even though they were explained to it, then 1 cannot see that 
it is worth my while to educate ni}'^ mind, or to ])ay any 
attention to it at all; it is a. thing unworthy of any respect. 

My dear sir, if we wrangle with Nature, we are usually 
in the wrong. For Nature does nothing that is useless or in 
—nihil facit frusira ncc supcrvacancutn, \\"e are only 


vain 
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temporal, finite, fleeting beings, creatures of a dream: and 
our existence passes away like a shadow. What do we want 
with an intellect to grasp things that are infinite, eternal, 
absolute? And how should such an intellect ever leave the 
consideration of these high matters to apply itself again to the 
small facts of our ephemeral life—the facts that are the only 
realities for us and our proper concern? How could it ever be 
of any use for them again? If Nature had bestowed this intellect 
u])on us, the gift would not only have been an immense 
mistake and quite in vain; it would ever have conflicted with 
the very aims that Nature has designed for us. For what good 
do we do, as Sliakespeare says: 

Ji e fools of Naft/rc, 

So hor ridly to shake our disposition 
Jf ith thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.^ 


If we had this perfect, this all embracing, rnetapliysical 
insight, sliould we be capable of any physical insight at all, 
or of going about our proper business? Nay, it might phinge 
us foi' ever into a state of chill horror, like that of one who 
has seen a gliost. 

/>. But surelv in all this you are making a notorious petitio 
jn'incipii. In saving that we are merely temporal, lleeting, 
iinite l)eings, vou beg the whole question. We are also inhnite, 
('ternal, and I lit* original princi])le of Nature itself. Is it not 
then AV(dl ^vorth our while to no on trving if we cannot fathom 
Nature after all— oh nicht Natur zulctzt sich dock crgriitide? 

A. Yes; but according to vour own philosophy we are 
in Iinite and eternal onlv in a certain sense. We are infinite 
and eternal, not as }>henomena, but as the original principle 
of Nature; not as individuals, hut as the inmost essence of 
tlie world; not because Ave are subjects of knowledge, but 
merely as manifestations of the will to live. The qualities of 
^vhich you speak are (pialilies that have to do with intelligence, 
not will. As intellifient heinn-s we are individual and finite. 
()\ir inlidl(‘ct, then, is also ot this character. The aim of our 
lil(% if I may use a mcta]diorical expression, is a practical, not 
a theoretical one; our actions, not our knowledge, appertain 
to (Mernitv. M he use of the intelU'ct is to «uide our actions, 

^ Hamlet, Act I, sc. iv. 
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and at the same time to hold up the mirror to our willj and 
this is, in effect, what it does. If the intellect had more to do, 
it would very probably become unfit even for this. Think how 
a small superfluity of intellect is a bar to the career of the man 
endowed with it. Take the case of genius: while it may be 
an inward blessing to its possessor, it may also make him very 
unhappy in his relations with the world.^ 

B. Good, that you reminded me of genius. To some extent 
it upsets the facts you are trying* to vindicate. A genius is a 
man whose theoretical side enormously outweighs his practical. 
Even though he cannot grasp eternal relations, he can see a 
little deeper into the things of this worlds attamcn cst quodarn 
prodirc tenus. It is quite true that this does render the intellect 
of genius less fit to grasp the finite things of earthy just as 
a telescope is a good thing, but not in a theatre. Here we seem 
to have reached a point where we agree, and we need not 
pursue the subject further. 

^ I'ranslator's IVote .—Tills is a favourite remark of Schopeniiauer’s. 
Some account of ills interesting tlieory of Cienius touclied upon at ttie 
conclusion of this dialo^rm. niay he found in tlie concludin;^ section of 
anotlier volume in the scries, 71ie Art of IMerature. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF FINE ART 


The real jiroblein in llie pliilosopliy of Art may be very simply 
staled tlms: How is it possible to take pleasure in something 
that docs not come into any relation with the will? 

Let mo put this more fully. It is commonly felt that pleasure 
and enjoyment in a thing can arise only Avhen it comes into 
some relation with our will, or, as we prefer to say, when it 
sel ves some end which we have in view. If this were so, it 


^vould seem to be a contradiction to talk of pleasure which 
did not in\olve bringing the will into play. And yet it is quite 
obvious that we derive ])leasure and enjoyment from the 
Beautiful as sucli, quite apart from any connection it may 
liave ith our jiersonal aims, or, in other words, ^vith our will. 

riiis problem 1 have solved in the following way: By the 
Hcautifiil we nu‘an the essential and original forms of animate 
and inanimate Nature—in Platonic language, the Ideas\ and 
these can be a]>j)rehended only bv their essential correlate, 
(I kfHnvifi" subject fccc front irilli in other words, a jnire intelli¬ 
gence without purpose or ends in view. Hence in the act of 
lestlietic ]ierce])tion tlie wiW has absolutely no place in con¬ 
sciousness. But it is the Nvill alone which is the fount of all 
our borro\vs and sufferings, and if it thus vanishes from con- 
sciousiH'ss, tlu‘ whole possibilitv of suffering is taken away. This 
it is that ex]ilains the feeling of ])leasure wdiich accomjvanies 
the ptnrejition of the Beautiful. 

11 it should b(* ol)jected that It) take away the jiossibilily ol 
suflt' ring is also to take away the possibility of enjoyment, it 
sht)uld be reinembertnl that, as 1 have often explained, happi¬ 
ness and satisfaction are tic^ati'vc in their nature; in other 
^vords, lliey are merely freedom from suffering; whilst pain 
is th(' ]K)sitive element of existtmce. So that, when wdll 
vaidshes Irom consciousness, iht're vet remains over the state 
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of enjo)"ment; that is to say, tlie state in wliich there is a 
complete absence, not only of pain, but in this case, even of 
the very possibility of it. 

To be freed from oneself is wliat is meant by becoming; a 
pure intelligence. It consists in forgetfulness of one’s own aims 
and complete absorption in the object of contemplation; so that 
all we are conscious of is this one object. Aiid since this is 
a state of mind unattainable by most men, they are, as a rule, 
unfitted for an objective attitude towards the world; anti it is 
just this that constitutes the artistic faculty. 

To the will as it exists in the individual is superatltled an 
intellectual faculty, which enables the will to become con- 

■v> ^ 

scions of itself and of the objects about it. This intellectual 
faculty came into being in order to perform the service of the 
will. Now, let us suppose that the will sets the intellect at 
liberty for a while and grants it a full release from its service, 
so that the intellect may for the moment dismiss its concern 
for the will; in other words, abandon the personal service 
which forms its only natural task, and, therefore, its regular 
occupation. If, at the same time that it is thus released, the 
intellect does not cease to be active and energetic, and use 
every endeavour to arrive at a clear apprehension of the world, 
it becomes completely objective; that is to say, it l)ecomes a 
faithful mirror of the things about it. 

It is only in this way, with a pure intelligence as subject^ 
that the object^ pure and simple, can come into existence . For 
this postulated relation between subject and object to arise 
at all, it is necessary that the intellectual facvilty should not 
only be withdrawn from its original service and be left alto¬ 
gether to itself, but also that, when released, it should never¬ 
theless preserve its whole energy of activity; in spite of the 
fact that the stimulus of this activity, the impulse of the will. 


is now absent. 

Therein lies tlie difficulty, and this is just why the condition 
of mind necessary in artistic creation is so rare; becjuise all 
our thoughts and endeavours, our powers of sight and hearing, 
are always naturally exerted, directly or indirectly, in the 
service of our numerous personal aims, great and small. It is 
the will that drives the intellect to the fulfilment of its function. 
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and the intellect flags at once if the spur is withdrawn. Ren¬ 
dered active in this way, the intellect is perfectly sufficient 
for tlie needs of practical life, nay, even for the kind of know¬ 
ledge required in professional business. For there the aim is 
to understand only the relations of things, not the ifvicr reality 
pecidiar to them; and this kind of knowledge proceeds by 
applying such principles of reasoning as govern the relations 
in which things may stand to one another. 

But though in the conception of a work of art the intellect 
is all in all, in the execution of it, where the aim is to com¬ 
municate and represent what has been conceived, the will 
may, nay, must become active again; just because there is 
an aim to be carried out. Accordingly, in this sphere, the 
princi])les of reasoning which govern the relations of things 
again comes into play. It is in conformity with these principles 
that the means used by Art are so contrived as to produce 
artistic effects. 4'hus we find the painter concerned with the 
accuracy ol his drawing and tlie nianipidation of his colours, 
and the ])oet looking first to the arrangement of his subject 
and tlien to a right use of expression and the laws of metre. 

In the selection of a theme, both poetry and the plastic arts 
take some one individual person or thing and endeavour to 
])resent it as a se})arate entity, with all its peculiarities, even 
do^V!l to the minutest, exhibited with the most accurate 
])recision. Science, on the other hand, works by the treatment 
ol abstract ideas, every one of them representing* innumerable 
individuals; and it ])roceeds to define and mark out tlie 
characteristics of these ideas, so as to fix them once for all. 
A com])arison belwetni these two methods might lead one to 
suppose that Art is an insignificant, fietly, nay, almost childish 
])ursuit. But the nature of Art is such that with it one case 
hoitls good for a thousand; for l)y a careful and detailed pre- 
serxation of a single individual person or tiling, it aims at 
revealing the idea of the genus to which that person or thing 
belongs. Ihus some one event or scene in the life of a man, 
described with comjilete trutli-—-described, that is to say, so 
as to ('xhibit jirecisely all the individuals which go to make 
it what it is gives us a clear and jirofouiid insight into the 


idea of humanity itself, as seen from this particular point of 
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view. But, in spite of this difference of method between 
Science and Art, tliere is some similarity in their treatment 
of single facts. For just as the botanist picks a single flower 
from tlie boundless realm of the vegetable world, and then 
takes it to pieces in order to demonstrate, from tlie single 
specimen, the nature of the plant itself; so the poet chooses 
out of the endless turmoil of human life as it hurries inces¬ 
santly on its way, some one scene, nay, oiten only some one 
mood, some one sensation, so that he may show us from it 
what is the life and character of man. 

And thus it is that the greatest minds, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, Raphael and Rembrandt, do not think it unworthy 
of them to bring some quite ordinary person before us—not 
even one that is anything beyond the common—-to delineate 
him with the greatest accuracy, in the endeavour to show him 
to us in the most minute particularity. For it is only when 
they are put before us in this way that we can apprehend 
individual and particular facts of life; and that is why I have 
defined poetry as tlie art of rousing the imagination by means 
of words. 

If the reader wishes for a direct example of the advantage 
which intuitive knowledge—the primary and fundamental 
kind—has over abstract thought, as showing that Art reveals 
to us more than we can gain from all the sciences, let him 
look at a beautiful human face, full ot expressive emotion; 
and tliat too whether in nature itself or as presented to us by 
the mediation of Art. How much dee}>er is the insight gained 
into the essential character of man, nay, into nature in general, 
by this sight tlian by all the words and abstract expressions 


which may be used to describe it. \Vlien a beautitul face beams 
with laughter, it is as thougli a fine landscape were suddenly 
illuminated by a ray of light darting irom the clouds. 1 herefore 
ridcte^ ridctc\ 

Ret me here state the general reason 'vliy the idea, in the 
Platonic meaning of the word, may be more easily appre- 
liended from a picture tlian from reality; in other language, 
why a ])icture makes a nearer approach to the itlea. A work 
of art is some objective reality as it appears alter it has passed 
througli a subject. From this point ot view, it may be said 
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to bear tlie same relation to the mind as animal food, which 
is vegetable food already assimilated, bears to the body. 

Bnt there is another and deeper reason for the fact in 
(I nest ion. The product of plastic and pictorial art does not 
present ns, as reality does, with something that exists once 
only and then is gone for ever—the connection, 1 mean, 
between i/tis j)arlicular uiattcr and this particularyb////. It is 
this connection which is the essence of any concrete indi¬ 
viduality, in the strict sense of the word. This kind of art 
shows us the form alone ^ and this, if it were given in its whole 
entirety, would be the Idea. The picture, therefore, leads us 
at once from the individual to the mere form; and this 
separation {)f the form from the matter brings the form very 
much nearer tlie Idea. Now every artistic representation, 
whether j)ainting or statue, is just such a separation^ and 
lienee this separation, this disjunction of the form from the 
matter, is part of the character of a work of iesthetic art, 
because it is just the aim of such art to bi ing us to the know- 
led i>e of the Idea. 

It is, therefore, essenlud to a work ol art that it shotdd give 
tlie form alone without the matter; and, further, that it 
should do so ^vithoul any jiossihility of mistake on the part 
of tlie siieclator. Ihis is reallv the reason whv' wax figures 
jirotluce no lesthetic impression, and therefore are not, in the 
eesthelic sense, works of art at all; althouj>h, if thev were well 
made, thev ])i‘oduce an illusion a huiulred times greater than 
llu' best ])icture or statue could effect; so that if deceptive 
imitation of reality ^vere the objt'ct of art, thev would have 
to lake' th(‘ first place. For a wax figure of a man appears to 
give not only the mere form but with it tlu* matter as well, 
so that it jiroduces the illusion that tlie man himself is standing 
befoi'(‘ YOU. 'I'lu' true work of art shouUl lead us from the 
individual lact, in other woi'ds, that which exists once only, 
and them is gon(‘ tor ('ver, to the mere form or the Idea —in 
other worch, that which always exists an infinite number ot 
times in an infinite number of wavs. Instead of doins this, 
the wax figure appears to present us with the individual 
himstdt in other wortls, with that ^vhich exists once only, 
.ind then ni'ver again; and vet, at the same time, it fails to 
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represent the life which gives such a fleeting existence its 
value. This is why a w'ax figure is repulsive 5 it is stiff and 
stark, and reminds us of a corpse. 

It might be thought that it is sculpture alone which gives 
form without matter^ and that painting gives matter as well 
as form, by making colour serve to imitate matter and its 
composition. But this objection would implv that b)rm is to 
be taken in a purely geometrical senses and that is not what 
is here meant. Form must be taken in the philosophical sense 
of the word, as the opposite of mattery and therefore it includes 
colour, surface, texture^ in short, quality, in whatever it mav 
consist. It is quite true that sculpture alone gives form in the 
purely geometrical sense, exhibiting it on a matter which the 
eye can see to be foreign to the form, namely, marble^ and in 
this way the form comes to stand bv itself so as to strike the 
eye at once. 

But painting does not give matter at all, and it gives only 
the mere appearance of the form, not in the geometrical, but 
in the philosophical, sense just desci ibed. Painting, I sav, does 
not give even the form itself, b\U oidy the mere appearance 
of it—that is to say, merely its effect on 0 !ie of our senses, 
the sense of si and that, too, only in so far as a particidar 
act of vision is concerned. This is why a picture in oils does 
not really produce the illusion that the thing re})resented is 
actually before us, both in form and matter. The imitative 
truth of a picture is always subordinated to certain admitted 
conditions of this method of repi*esentation. Thus, bv the 
miavoidable suppression of the pai’allax of our* twt) eyes, a 
picture always makes things appear in the way in which a 
one-eyed pei'son would see them. d herefor'C jrairrting, e(iuallv 
with sculpture, gives the form alone; for it presents nothitig 
but the effect of the form—an effect confined to one of tlu* 
senses only, namely, that of si ght. 

In connection with this subject it is to be observed that 
cojrpei'-plates and monochromes airswer to a nior'e nobk* <md 
elevated taste than chromographs anti water colours; while 
the latter are pr^eferred by peisorrs of little culture, dhis is 
obviously due* to the* fact tl)at pictures in black and wliitc* oive 
the form alone, the form, as it were, in the abstract; and the 
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apprehension of this is, as we know, intellectual, in other 
words, a matter of the intuitive understanding. Colour, on 
the other hand, is merely an affair of sense, nay more, of a 
particular arrangement in the organ of sight which depends 
upon tlie activity of the retina. In respect of the taste to which 
they appeal, coloured prints may he likened to ihorned, and 
copper-plates to blank, verse.i The union of beauty and grace 
in the human form is the clearest manifestation of the will 


on tlie topmost stage of its objeclivation, and for that very 
reason the highest achievement of the plastic and pictorial 
arts. But still, everything that is natural is beautiful. If there 
are some animals of which we find a difliculty in believing 
this to be true, the reason of it is that we are unable to look 
at them in a purely objective light, so as to apprehend their 
Idea. ^Ve are ])revented from doing so by some unavoidable 
association of thought, chiefly the result of some similarity 
which forces itself u])on our not ice j as, for instance, the simi¬ 
larity of the ape with man; so that instead of apprehending 
the idea of an ajie, what we see is the caricature of a man. In 
the same way a toad a])]iears to produce an effect upon us 
similar to that of dirt and slime, and yet this is not enough 
to explain the unbounded aversion, nay, the feeling of dread 
and horror, which comes over some jieople at the sight of this 
animal, as over others when they see a spider. The feeling 
appears to be dee})er than any mere association can explain, and 
to be li‘ac(*able to some mysterious fact of a metaphysical nature. 


'I'he inori’-anic ^vorld, so far as it does not consist of mere 

water, jaxxluces a vin v sad, Jiay, an ojipressive effect ujion the 

feelings, ^vhen('ver it is ]>resentC(l to us ([uile by itself. Examples 

of what I nu‘an art' a Horded b^" distiicts which oiler to the eye 

%' 

% 

nothing but a mass of bare crags^ that long valley ot rocks, 
for instance, ^vith()ul a trace of \egetalion, near Toulon, on 
tlu' ^^av to ISlai'seilb's. d lu' same effect is produced on a large 
scab', and in a much moni striking degree, by the African 
desert. H he melancholy im])ression which this kind of scenery 
makes is inainlv tine to the fact that masses of inorganic matter 


obt'v one law only, the law of gravity; and consequently every¬ 
thing is dis]:)os('tl in accordance witli it. 


(d. frclt als fnHc und I'^orstclli/ng, bk. II, p. 488. 
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Contrarily, the sight of vegetation produces a feehiig of 
direct pleasure, and that too in a higli degree^ and the pleasure 
is greater in proportion as tlie vegetation is rich, various, 
luxuriant, and left to itself. The more immediate leason of 
this is that, in the case of vegetation, the law of gravity 
appears to be overcome, as the vegetable world tends to move 
in a direction the exact contrary of that taken bv' iiravity. 
This is, indeed, the direct way in whicli the ])henomenon of 
life announces its presence, as a new and higher order of 
things. It is an order to which we ourselves belong: it is some¬ 
thing akin to us and the element of our being. And so, at the 
sight of it, our heart is moved. That straight upward direction 
is the source of our pleasurable feeling. I'his is why a fine 
group of trees looks so much better if a few tall, tapering ])ines 
shoot out from the middle of it. On the other hand, a tree 
that has been cut down has lost all its elfect u|)OU us: and one 
tliat grows oblicpiely has not so much as one that stands straight 
up. A tree which bends over the earth with its Inanches 
obedient to the law of pravity, makes us melancliolv; and ^ve 
call it the wee/nng willow. 

Water neutralizes in a great measure the o])])ressive effect 
of its inorganic composition by its exceeding mobility, which 
gives it an appearance of life, and also by its constant inter])lay 
of light and shade. Besides, water is al)S(dutely indis})ensal)Ie 
for tlie existence of life. 

Hut above and beyond this, the j)leasurable feeling which 
the sight of vegetable nature gives U'^, conies from that look 
of rest, peace and satisfaction which it wears; wliilst the 
animal world is mostly presented to us in a state of unrest, 
pain, even of struggle. This explains ^vhy it is so easy for the 
sight of vegetation to put us into a state where ^^e become' a 
pure intelligence, freed from ourselves. 

It is a very astonishing thing that vegetatiejn, even of the 
commonest and humblest kind, is no stjoiier withdrawn from 
the ca])ricious influence of man than it straightway groups 
itself picturestiuely and strikes the eye as beautiful. This is 
true of every little spot of earth that has been left wild and 
uncultivated, even though thistles, thorns and the commont'st 
flowers of the field were all it bore. ^Vhere the ground is tilled 
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_ill cornfields, for instance, and kitchen-gardens, the aesthetic 

element in the vegetable "world sinks to a minimum. 

It has long been observed that everything constructed for 
the use of man, whether it is a building or only a utensil, 
must, if it is lo be beautiful, preserve a certain similarity with 
the works of Nature. Hut a mistake has been made in thinking 
that the similarity must directly strike the eye and have to do 
with the shape the thing takes 5 as, for instance, that pillars 
should represent trees or human limbs; that receptacles should 
be shaped like mussels or snail-shells, or the calyx of a flower, 
and that vegetable or animal forms sliould be met with 

everywhere in Art. 

Tlie similarity should be indirect; that is lo say, it should 
lie not in the shape itself, but in its character. One shape may 
differ from another in actual appearance and yet be the same 
in character. Accordingly, buildings and utensils shovdd not 
be imitatetl from Nature, but should be constructed in the 
spirit of Nature. This will show itself in a perfect adaptation 
of means to ends, so that the thing itself and every part of 
it may directiv proclaim what its purpose is. This will be 
effected when that pur})Ose is attained in the sliortest way 
and in the simplest manner. It is just this striking conformity 
to a certain end that stamps the products of Nature. 

In Nature the will works from within outwards, after coin- 
])letelv dominating its material. Hut in Art it works from 
without, l)^' a ])i‘oc('Ss ot intuition; it may be, by setting up 
tin' abstiact idea of the ])ur}K)se which the object ot art is to 
serve; it then attains its end and delivers itself of its meaning 
by iin])ressing it upon some alien material; that is to say, some 
material oriainallv devoteil to another form of will. Yet for 
all tliat, the character I have described as belonging to a 
j)roduct of Nature may be preserved, hhis is shown by the 
ancient style of architecture, where eNery part or member is 
]>reclselv suiletl lo the purjiose it is immediately meant to 
serve—a purpose thus na’ivelv brought into vicnv, and where 
there is a total iihsence of anvthin'*' that does not serve some 

^ t 

purpose. 

I'o this is oj)posed that Gothic stvle, which owes its mys¬ 
terious ap])t'aranc(‘ just to th(‘ nudtitude of aimless ornaments 
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and accessories it dis^^lays, where we are obliged to ascribe 
to them some purpose which we cannot discern 5 and again, 
that quite degenerate style of architecture which affects 
originality by playing, in all sorts of unnecessary and round 
about ways, with the means used for producing artistic effect, 
dallying capriciously with thetn, and at the same time mis¬ 
understanding their aim. 

riie same remark holds good of ancient vessels and utensils, 
the beavity of ^vllich is due to the fact that they so naively 
express their nature, and the purpose they were meant to 
server and so of all other receptacles made by the ancients. 
You feel in looking at them that if Nature had produced vases, 
amphorae, lamps, tables, stools, helmets, shields, armour and 
so on, they would be made in that style. 

As regards the birth of a work of art in a man’s mind, if 
he is only in a susceptible mood, almost any object that comes 
within his range of perceptions will begin to speak to him, 
in other words, will generate in him some lively, penetrating, 
original thought. So it is that a trivial event may become the 
seed of a great and glorious work. Jacob Bohnie is said to have 
been enlightened upon some deep point of natural science by 
tbe sudden sight of a tin can. 

In the end it all depends upon the power a man has in 
himselfj and just as no food or medicine will bestow or take 
the place of vital energy, so no book or study can give a man 
a mind of his own. 
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ON AUTHORSHIP 


I HERE are, lirst ot all, two kinds of authors: those who write 
for the subject’s sake, and those who write for writing’s sake. 
While the one have had thoughts of exjjeriences wliich seem 
to them worth communicating, the others want moneys and 
so they write for money. Tlieir thinking is part of the business 
of writing. Tliey may lie recognized by tlie ^vay in which tliey 
spin out tlieir thoughts to the greatest possible lengthy then, 
too, by the very nature of their thoughts, which are only half- 
true, perverse, forced, vacillating^ again, by the aversion they 
generally show to saying anything straight out, so that they 
may seem other than they are. Hence their writing is dehcient 
in clearness and definiteness, and it is not long before they 
betray that their only object in writing at all is to cover paper. 
Ihis sometimes happens with the best authors^ now and then, 
for example, wdth Lessing in his Dramaturgic^ and even in 
many of Jean Paul’s romances. As soon as the reatier perceives 
this, let him throw' the book away; hir time is precious. The 
truth is that wdien an author begins to write for the sake of 
covering paper lie is cheating the reader; because lu? w'rites 
under the pretext that he has sometiiing to say. 

Writing for money and reservation of copyr ighl are, at 
bottom, the ruin of liteiature. No one w'rites anything that 
is worth writing, unless he writes entirely for the sake of his 
subject. What an inestimable boon it would be, if in evei-y 
branch of literature tliere were only a few' hooks, but tliose 
excellent! This can never hapjien as long as money is to be 
made by writing. It seems as though the money lay under 
a curse; for every author degenerates as soon as he begins to 
put pen to paper in any way for the sake of gain. I'he best 
works of the greatest men all come from the lime wlien they 
liad to write for nothing or for very little. And here, too, that 
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Spfliiisli provGi'G Holds ^oodj wliicli dGclflros tliot. hoiiovir ciiid 
money are not to be found in the same purse —honra y provecho 
no caben cn im saco. The reason why Literature is in such a 
bad plight nowadays is simply and solely that people write 
books to make money. A man who is in want sits down and 
writes a book, and the public is stupid enough to buy it. The 
stTondary efiect of this is the ruin of language. 

A great many had writers make their whole living b)" that 
foolish mania of the public for reading nothing but what has 
just been printed—journalists, I mean. Truly, a most appro¬ 
priate name. In plain language it is joiirficymvii^ day"- 

lahourcrs\ 


Ao-ain, it may be said that there are three kinds of authors. 
First come those who write withovit thinking. 1 hey write from 
a full niemoiy, from reminiscences^ it may be, oven straight 
out f>f other people’s books. This class is the most numerous. 
Then come those who do their thinking whilst they are 
wratiiiii. I'hey think in order to write; and there is no lack 
of them. Last of all come those authors who think before they 
write. Fhev are lare. 


Authors of the second class, ^vho put off their thinking until 
th(‘y come to write, aie like a sportsman who goes forth at 
random and is not liludy to bring very much home. On the 
oth(‘r hand, when an author of the third (tr rare class writes, 
it is like a hatlur. Here the game has been previously cajitured 
and ^liul u]) within a \ery small space; trom which it is after¬ 
wards l(‘t o\it, so many at a time, into another space, also 
confiiK'd. 'Die game cannot ])ossibly escape tlie sportsman; he 
has notbiuii to tlo but aim iind lire—in other words write doAvn 
Ills thoughts. 'I bis is a kind of S]iort from which a man has 
sonu'thinii to show. 

l)Ul ('V('n thou nil tli(‘ number of those who really think 
''(‘riouslv b('for(‘ llu'v b(*gin to write is small, extremely few 
of them thiid^ about (hr subject itself-, the remainder think only 
about the books that have been written on tlie subject, and 
\^llat lias be('n said bv otheis. In ordf'r to think at all, such 

V 

writers ihmmI tin* mor{‘ direct and powerful stimulus of having 
other peopl<‘’s thoughts before^ tliem. These become their 
imnuHliatf' tlienuu and tlu' result is that they are always under 
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tlieir iiillueiice, and so never, in any real sense of llie word, 
original. But the former are roused to thought by the subject 
itself, to which their tliinking is thus immediately directcti. 
This is the only class that produces writers of abiding fame. 

It must, of course, be understood that I am speaking here 
of writers who treat of great subjects; not of writers on the art 
of making brandy. 

L tiless an author takes the material on which lie writes out 
of his o\vn head, that is to say, from his o^vn obser\'ation, he 
is not worth reading. Book-manufacturei's, compilers, tlie 
common run of history-writers, anti many others of tlie same 
class, take their matci'ial immediately out of iiooks; and tlie 
material goes straight to their linger-tips without even paying 
freight or undergoing examination as it passes through their 
lieads, to say nothing of elaijoration or levision. How very 
learned many a man would lie if he knew everything that ^vas 
in his oNvn books! I'lie constMpience of this is that these writers 
talk in such a loose and vague manner, that tlie reader jiu/.zles 
his brains in vain to understand what it is of which tliov are 
really thinking. They are tliinking of nothing. It mav now 
t'lnd then be the case that the book from Inch thev' cojiv ha< 
been comjiosed exactly in the same way; so that \^'riling of this 
sort is like a plaster cast of a cast; and in the end, the bare 
outline of the face, and that, too, hardly leco**nizalile, is all 
that is left of your Antinous. I^eL comjiilations be lead as 
seldom as jiossiblin It is difficult to avoid them altoi*ether; since 
compilations also include those text-books \vhich contain in a 
small sjiace the accumulated knowledge of centuries. 

Tliere is no gieater mistake than to suppose that the last 
work is always the more correct; that what is written later on 
IS m every case an imjirovement on what was written before; 
and that change always mean'' piogress. Beal thinkers, men 
of right judgment, people who are in earnest Avitli their Mib- 
ject—these are all excejitions only. Vermin is the rule everv- 
whei*e in the world: it is always on tlu* al<‘rt, takinu the 
niature ojiinions of the thinkers, and industriously sec'king to 
im]jrove ujion them (^ave tin* mark!) in its own ]K‘culiar wav. 

If the I'eader wishes to ^tlu^y ;my subject, li^t him bt‘\varc‘ 
<.( nishii.fr lo tin- mnv.,st bw/ks i>ih>ii it, iuid coiilininn- t,is 
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attention to tlieni alone, under tlie notion tluU science is alwap 
advancing, and tliat the old hooks liave been drawn upon in 
the writing of the new. They have been drawn upon, it is 
true; but how? The writer of the new book often does not 
understand the old l)Ooks ihorougldy, and yet he is unwilling 
to take their (‘xact \vo!'ds; so he l)iingles them, and sajs in his 
own bad wav that \vlnth has been said vei\ much bettei and 
more clearly by the old writers, who wrote from their own 
lively knowl(*dg(* ol llie sid>iect. 1 he nc^\'N ^^lile! frec^uentlj 
omits the best things they say, their most striking illustrations, 
their hajipiest remarks; becau^e he does not see their value or 
feel how pi'cgnant thev are. 1 he only thing that appeals to 

him is what is shallow and insipid. 

It often ha])])ens that an old and e.xcellent book is ousted by 

iK'w and bad ones, which, writUm for money, appear with an 
air ot grt'al pretension and much pulling on the part of fi lends. 
In science a man Iric's to make Ins mark b^ biinging out some- 
thing fresh, d'his often means nothing more than that he 
attacks some rect‘ived thc'ory which is tpiite corrt'Cl, in ordei 
to make; room for his own false notions. Sometimes the eflbrt 
is '-uccesj'ful foe a lime; and them a return is made to the old 
ami triu* thi'orN'. I h(.*se innmators are seiious abo\it nothing 
but their own precious sell: it is this that they w'^ant to put 
forward, and the ([uick way of doing so, as they think, is to 
^tarl a paradox. 'Theii' sterile heads take naturally to the path 
(d m*‘^ation; i>o lh(w' bt*<i'ni to denv truths that have long been 
admitted—the ^ ital po\vt‘r, loi* example, the symjiathetic ner- 
\ous b\st('m, gf 7 /c/Y///o cifuii^'ocd, Ihchat’s distinction betw'een 
lh(‘ working of the passion-' and the ^^orking ot intelligencej 
or else lluw want ns to return to crass atomism and the like. 

1 l(Mice it fi‘(‘(|uent 1 \ ha]>p{m'^ that the coin'sc oj scictice is 

}r( ro^ressne. 

d0 llii'^ cla’^^ of \\riti‘i> Ix'long iho^-e translators who not only 
translate lludr author hut also correct and revise him^ a pro- 
c(‘(‘ding whicli alwav> <(‘('in< to nu* imjiertiiient. lo such 
writcM's I ''a^ ; rite hook^ \ourselt which arc* ^vorth trans¬ 
lating, and leave olluM' peopleT works as they are! 

riie I'lsuler should sludv, if he can, the real authors, the 
iiu*n will) ha\e tounded and disco\ered thini'S; or, at any rate, 
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those wlio arc recognized as the ^ real inuslers in n\ ei v l)i*ii 
ol knowledge. Let him buy second-hand books rather than 
read their contents in new ones. To be sure, it is easy to add 
to any new discovei'v— invcntis aliqiud nddcre facile vstx and, 
therefore, tlie st\ulenl, after well mastering the indimenls of 
Ihs subject, will liave to make himself accinainled with the 
more recent additions to the knowledge of it. And, in iieneraJ, 
the following rule may be laid down here as elsewheie: if a 
thing is new, it is seldom good; because if it is good, it is only 
for a short time new. 

What the address is to a letter, the title should be U) a hook; 
in other words, its main object should be to bring the book to 
those amongst the public who will take an interest in its con¬ 
tents. It sliould, therefore, be expressive; and since by its very 
nature it must be sliort, it should be concise, laconic, pregnant, 
and if ])ossible give the contents in one woi'd. A ]>roh.\ title is 
l>ad; and so is one that says nothing, or is obscure and am¬ 
biguous, or even, it may be, false and misleading; this last 
may jiossibly involve the book in the same fate as overtakes 
a \M'ongly addressed letter. The worst lilbs oi' all ai(‘ those 
which liave been stolen, those, I mean, which have alreatlv 
been borne by other books; lor thev are in the first ])lace a 
])lagiarism, and secondly the most convincing proof of a total 
lack of originality in the author. A man who has not enouoh 
originality to invent a new title for his book, ^vill be still less 
able to give it new contents. .\kin to these stolen titles are tliose 
\vhich have been imitated, that is to say, sttden to tin* (‘Xlent 
ol oih; half; for instance, long aftei- I liad produced inv treatise 
On JViU in iVa/i/ic, ()<*rsted \vrole a hook entitled On i\'lind in 
JVafn/c. 

A book can nr*v<M* be an^nhing more than the imjaess of its 
authoi’’s thouglits: and tlie value of these will lie (dtlun- in 
l/ic matter fdjont ninch he. has thaught, or in tin* farm which 
his thouglits take, in (ilher worfls, u'hat it is that he has thought 
(d)out it, 

1 he matter ol hooks is most vaj'ious; and various also are 
the several exc(*llencies attaching to books on the score of their 
mattei*. By matter I meun evfnything that comes within th<* 
domain of actual experience; that is to say, the facts of history 
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and Llie facts of nature, taken in and by themselves and in 
tlieir widest sense. Here it is the thing treated of which gives 
its pecidiar character to the book; so that a book can be impor¬ 
tant, whoever it was that wrote it. 

But in regard to the form, the pecidiar character of.a book 
dej'xmds upon the pci son who wrote it. It may treat of matters 
^vinch are accessible to everyone and well known; but it is 
th(; way in wliicli they are treated, wliat it is that is thought 
about tliem, tliat gives the book its value; and this comes from 
its author. If, then, from this point of view a book is excellent 
and beyond comparison, so is its author. It follows that if a 
writer is worth reading, his merit rises just in proportion as 
h(‘ o^ves little to his matter; theretore, the better known and 
the moie hackneyed this is, the greater he will be. "Ihe three 
nreat traoedians of Greece, for example, all worked at the 
same suljject-matter. 

So when a book is celebrated, care should be taken to note 
whether it is so on account of its matter or its form; and a 
distinction should be made accordingly. 

Books of great importance on account of their matter may 
])i-oceed from yery ordinary and shallow people, by the fact 
that thev alone have had access to this matter; books, for 
instanc(% \vhich describe journeys in distant lands, rare natural 
phenomena, or (‘xperiments; oi’ historical occurrences of which 
the writers were witnesses, or in connection with which they 
have s]X‘nt much time and trouble in the ri'search and special 
study of orifiinal documents. 

On th(' oth(‘r hand, wlune the matter is accessible to eyory- 
oiH‘ or v(‘rv ^vell kno\vn, (‘verything will depend upon the 
form; and what it is that is thought aliout the matter will give 
the lK>ok all the value it jiossessos. Here only a really distin- 
gaiisheil man ill be able to jnoduce anything worth reading 
ior th(‘ others ^^ill tltink nothing but what anyone else can 
think. riu‘v ^vill ju<t j^roduce an imjiress of their own minds; 
hut this is a print of u hich evio'vone possesses the original, 

Howevi'r, tlu' public is ven'v much more concerned to have 
matter than iorm: and lor this V(‘ry nwson it is deficient in 
any high dt'gret' of cidture. The jiublic shows its preference 
in this le^'pect in th(‘ most laughable ^vay when it comes to 
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tleal with puetrv; lor Llicre it devotes nmcli lrouble to tlie tu^k 
of tracking out tlie actual events or personal circumstances in 
tlie life of the poet which served as the occasion of his various 
works^ nav, these events and circumstances come in tlie eiul 
to be of greater imjjortance than the works themselves; and 
rather than read Goethe himself, j)eople prefer to read what 
has been written about him, and to study the legend of Faust 
more industriously than the drama of that name. And when 
Burger declared that “people would write learned disejuisitions 
on the question, Who Leonora I'eally was,” we hnd this literally 
fulfilled in Goethe’s cascq for we now possess a great many 
learned disejuisitions on Faust and the legend attaching to him. 
Study of this kiiul is, and remains, devoted to the material ot 
the drama alone. To gi\e such preference to the matter over 
the form, is as though a man \vere tc> take a tine Ltruscan 
vase, not to admire its sha])e or colouring, but to make a 
chemical analysis of the clay and paint of which it is composed. 

I he attempt to produce an effect by means ot the material 
employed—-an attempt which ])anders to this evil tendency 
of the j)ublic—is most to be condemned in branches oi litera¬ 
ture where any merit there may be lies expressly in the form; 
I mean, in poetical work. For all that, it is not rare to tind bad 
dramatists trying to fill the house by means of the matter 
about which they wiite. For example, authors of this kind do 
not shrink from ])utting oji the stage any man who is in any 
wav celebrated, no matter whether his life may have been 
entirely devoid of dramatic incident: and sometimes, even, 
they do not wait until the persons immediately connected with 
him are dead. 

d'he distinction between matter and lorm tt> wliich I am 
here alluding, aLo holds gcKjd ol c<)nve]'salion. 1 he chiel (piali- 
ties \vhich enable a man to converse ^vell are intelligence, 
discernment, wit and vivacity: tliese supply tlie iorm ol con¬ 
versation. But it is not long before attention has to be paid 
to the matter of which he sjieaks; in other words, the subjects 
about which it is jiossible to converse ^Yith him—his know- 
leilge. If this is v'ery small, his conversation will not be worth 
anything, unless he jiossesses the above-named lormal (quali¬ 
ties in a ver\ exc('j)tional d(*gi'ee^ for lie will have nothing to 
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talk about l>ul those fads of life aiui nature which evei-ybody 
knows. It will be just the opposite, however, if a man is 
deficient in these formal qualities, but has an amount of 
knowledge which lends value to Avhat he says. This value wnll 
then depend entirely u}>on the matter of his conveisation; foi, 
as the Spanish proverb has it, rnns snbc cl nccio cn su casa^ que 
cl sahio cn la a^ena —a f(K)l kno^vs more of his own business 
than a \Aise man of others. 


ON STYLE 


Style is tiie physiognomy of the mind, and a sater index to 
character than the face. Xo imitate anotlier man’s style is like 
wearing a mask, which, be it never so fine, is not long in 
arousing disgust and abhorrence, because it is lifeless; so that 
even the ugliest living face is better. Hence tliose who \\ rite 
in Latin and copy the manner of ancient authors may be said 
to speak through a mask; the reader, it is true, hears what they 
say, but lie cannot observe their physiognomy too; he cannot 
see their style. With the Latin works of ^vriters who think 
for themselves the case is different, and their style is visible; 
writers, 1 mean, wlio have not condescended to any sort of 
imitation, such as Scotus Erigena, Petrarch, Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and many others. And affectation in style is like 
making grimaces. Further, the language in which a man writes 
is tlie physiognomy of the nation to which lie belongs; and 
here tliere are many hard and fast differences, beginning from 
the lani»'ua££e of the (jreeks, do\^'n to that of the Caribbean 

islanders. 

Xo form a provisional estimate of the value of a writer s 
productions, it is not directly necessary to know' the subject 
on which he has thought, oi' what it is that he has said about 
it; that wTiuld im[)lv a perusal of all his w'orks. ft will be 
enough, in the main, to know' how he has thought. I his, which 
means the essential temper or genei'al (piality of his mind, may 
be precisely deteirnined by his style. .V man s slyde shows the 
nature ol all his thoughts—tlu‘ formal natuie which 
can never change, by the subject or the charactei of his 
thoughts what it may: it is, as it w^ere, the dough out of which 
all the contents of his mind are kneaded. When Eulenspiegel 
was asked how long it would take to walk to the next village, 
he gave the seemingly incongruous answer; He wanted 
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to find out by the man’s pace the distance he would cover in 
a given time. In the same way, when I have read a few pages 
of an author, I know fairly well how far he can bring me. 

Every mediocre writer tries to mask his owm natural style, 
because in his heart he knows the truth of wdiat I am saying. 
He is thus forced, at tlie outset, to give up any attempt at 
being fiank or naive—a privilege which is thereby reserved 
for superior minds, conscious of their own worth, and there¬ 
fore sure of themselves. Wliat I mean is that these everyday 
writers are absolutely unable to resolve upon wTiting }ust as 
tliey think^ because tiiey have a notion that, were tliey to do 
so, their work might possibly look very childish and simple. 
For all that, it would not be without its value. If they would 
onlv go honest I v to work, and say, cpiite simply, the things 
they have reallv thought, and just as they have thought them, 
these writers would be readable and, within their own proper 
sphere, even instructive. 

But instead of this, they try to make the reader believe that 
their thoughts have gone much further and deeper than is 
really the case. They say what they have to say in long sen¬ 
tences tliat wind about in a forced and unnatural WTiyj they 
coin ne^v words and write jirolix jieriods Avhich go round and 
round the thought and wi'aj) it u]> in a sort of disguise. They 
tremble between the two separate aims of communicating 
wliat tliey want to say and of concealing it. Their' object is to 
dr('ss ii uj) so that it may look leariUHl or deep, in order to give 
])(‘o])le the impr(*ssi()n that there is very much more in it than 
ior tlu' monuMit meets the eve, ddiev either jot down their 
thoughts bit by l>it, in short, ambiguous, and paradoxical sen- 
t(Mices, ^vhich aj^parently rnearr much luoi'e than they sa}*—ot 
this kiiul ot writing Schelling’s treatises on natui'al philosophy 
ar(‘ a splernlitl instanct'; or else they hold Ibr'th with a dehige 
ot words ami the most intolerable tliffusiveiiess, as though no 
(11(1 ot loss w(‘r(' lUHC'Ssary to make th(‘ reader understand the 
d(‘(‘p nK'aning ot their sentenc(\'^, \vher('as it is some {piite 
Minph* if iu)t actually trivial idea—(’xamples of which may 
b(’ touiul in ph'uty in the jiopular works of Fichte, and the 
])hil()so])liical maimals of a hundred other miserable dunces 
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particular style which they have been pleased to take up and 
think very grand, a style, for example, par excellence profound 
and scientific, where the reader is tormented to death by tlie 
narcotic effect of long-spun periods without a single idea in 
them—sucli as are furihshetl in a special measure by those 
most impudent of all mortals, the Hegelians^^ or it may be 
that it is an intellectual style they have striven after, \vhere 
it seems as though their object were to go crazy altogether; 
and so on in many other cases. All these endeavours to put off 
the nascctiir ridicidus mus —to avoid sho^ving the funny little 
creature that is born after such rnio;hty throes—often make 
it difficult to know what it is that tliey really mean. And then, 
too, they write down words, navy even vvdiole sentences, witli- 
out attaching any meaning to them themselves, but in the 
hope tliat someone else will get sense out of tlieni. 

And wliat is at the bottom of all this? Notliina but the 
untiring effort to sell words for tlioughts; a mode of mer¬ 
chandize that is always trying to make fresh openings for itself, 
and by means of odd expressions, turns of ])hrase, and com¬ 
binations of every sort, wliether new* or used in a new sense, 
to produce the appeaiance of intellect in oi'der to iTiake up 
for tlie very jjainfully felt lack of it. 

It is amusing t<j see how' writers wdth this object in view 
will attempt first one mannerism and then another, as tliough 
tliey \vere yiutting on tlie mask of intellect! I'liis mask may 
jiossibly deceive tlie inexperiencetl for a wdiile, until it is seen 


to be a dead thing, \vith no life in it at all: it is then laughed 
at and exchangetl lor another. Such an author wall at one 
moment write in a dithyrambic vein, as though he were tipsy; 
at another, nay, on the very next page, he w'ill be pompous, 
sevane, jirofoundlv learned and prolix, stumliling on in the 
most cumbrous wav and cluijiping uj) everything very small; 
like the late (Christian Wolf, only in a modern iliess. Tjonxrest 
ot all lasts the mask of unintelligibilitv'; hut this is only in 
(jermany, whither it was introduced bv^ Fichte, perfected by 
Schelhng, and carried to its highest pitch in Hegel—always 
with the best I’esidts. 


* In tlu'ii' 11(*£fi*l-to, 
sc haft lief ten Litcrat ur. 
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And yet nothing is easier than to write so that no one can 
understand j just as, conlrarily, nothing is moie difiicult than 
to express deep things in such a way tliat everyone must 
necessarily grasp them. All the arts and tricks I have been 
mentioning are rendered superfluous if the author really has 
any brains^ for that allows him to show himself as he is, and 
confirms to all time Horace’s maxim that good sense is the 
source and origin of good style; 

Scnbcndi recte mpere cst et principium ct fons. 


lUit those authors I have named are like certain workers in 
metal, who try a hundred different compounds to take the 
place of gold—the only metal which can never have any sub¬ 
stitute. Rather than do that, there is nothing against wdiich 
a writer sho\dd be more upon his guard than the manifest 
endeavour to exhibit more intellect than he really has, because 
this makes the reader suspect that he possesses very little; 
since it is always the case that il a man affects anj'thing, 
whatc'ver it may be, it is just there that he is deiicient. 

That is ^vhv it is jiraise to an atithor to say that he is naive'^ 
it means that he need not shrink from showing himself as he 
is, (lenerally speaking, to be luhve is to be attractive; tvhile 
lack of natvnalness is everywhere repulsive. As a matter of 
fact we find that eveiy really great writer tries to express his 
thoughts as purely, clearly, ilefinitely and shortly as possible. 
Sinijilicity has always been held to be a mark of truth; it is 
also a mark of genius. Style receives its beauty from the 
thought it expresst's; but with sham-thinkers the thoughts are 
su])posed to be fine because of the style. Style is nothing but 
the mere silhouette of thought; and an obscure or bad style 
means a dull or confusetl brain. 

riie iirst rule, then, iV>r a good style is that the author should 
have sonicthin^ (o wjr; uay, this is in itself almost all that is 
necessary. Ah, how much it means! d he neglect ol this rule 
is a fundamental trait in the philoso})liical writing, and, in fact, 
in all the reilective literatun*, tif my country, more especially 
since Fichte. These wi'iters all lei il be seen that they want 
to appear as though they luul something to say; whereas they 
]ia\e iKtlhiiii* to ^a\. \\ i-ilini>* of this kind \vas lirought in Iw 
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the ps^udo-philosopliet's at tiie Unlverbilios, aiui now it it, 
current everywhere, even among the first literary notabilities 
of the age. It is the mother of that strained and vague style, 
where there seem to be two or even more meanings in the 
sentence; also of that prolix and cimil)rous manner of expres¬ 
sion, called le stile ernpese-^ again, of that mere waste of ^v(>rt^^ 
wdiich consists in pouring lliem out like a flood; linally, ot that 
trick of concealing the diiesl poverty of thought under a 
farrago of never-ending chatter, which clacks away like a 
windmill and quite stupefies one—stuff which a man may 
read for hours together without getting liold of a single clearly 
expressed and definite idea.^ However, people are easy-going, 
and they have formed the habit of reading page upon page 
of all sorts of such verljiage, without having any particidar 
idea of wdiat the author really means. Ihey fancy it is all as 
it should t)e, and fail to discover that he is writing simply for 


WTiting’s sake. 

On the other hand, a good author, fertile in ideas, soon wins 
his reader’s confidence that, when he writes, lie has l eally and 
truly something to say^ and this gives the intelligent reader 
patience to follow^ him wdth attention. Such an author, just 
because he really has something to say, will never fail to 
express liimself in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner; because his object is to awake the very same thought 
in the reader that he has in himself, and no other. So he wdll 
be able to affirm wdth Hoileau that liis ihoiighls aie every¬ 
where open to the liglit of day, anti that his verse always says 
something, w'hether it says it w’ell or ill: 


/V/fl pensve an ^raful jour parlont s'of/rr rt s'rrpo.U’, 
Kt fjion vers, him on rttal, dit ton jours ffuclque (hose: 


wdiile of the ^vriters ])reviously described it may be asserted, 
in the words of the same poet, that tliey talk much and nevei' 
say anything at all —(juiparlant hcfincoup nr (lisrnt jdfuais ncn. 

Anotlier cliaracteristic of such wo'iteis is that they always 
avoid a positive assertion wherever tht‘y can possibly do so, in 
order to leave a loopliole ft>r escape in case of need. Hence th(*v 


* Select (*xytiij>los of the art of 
almost passim in the Jttfirbiicfn'r 
I)te itrntsc/ien Jatn'buctn’r. 


svritin^ in this style arc to Jje fouinl 
published at Halle, afterwards called 
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never Inil to clioose the more abstract way of expressing them¬ 
selves^ whereas intelligent people use the more concrete; 
]>eca\ise the latter brings tilings more within the range of 
actual demonstration, which is the source of all evidence, 

I'here are many (‘xamples pro\ing this preference for 
abstract (‘Xjiress'ion: and a particvdarly ridicidous one is affoided 
by the use of the veib to cotKlition in tlie sense of to cause or 
to produce. People say to condition .sotnedting instead of to cause 
it^ because being abstract and indefinite it says less; it affirms 
that cannot ha]>pen without /i, instead of that yl is caused 
by B. A back door is always left open, and this suits people 
^v)lose secret ktuiwledge ol their own incapacity inspiies them 
with a pei'p(‘tual terror of all ]iosilive asseition: while with 
other pt'ojile it is merely the effect of that tendency by which 
('Very thing that is stupid in literature or bad in lile is imme¬ 
diately imitated—a fact proved in either case by the rapid way 
in which it sjireads. Tlie Englishman uses his own judgment 
in what he wiiK's as w('ll as in what he does; Init there is no 
nation of ^vhich this (^ulogy is k'ss true than of the Cieimaiis, 
'I'he consecpience of this state of things is that the word cause 
has of late almost disa])])eared ii'oin the language (^t literature, 
and ]>eoj)le talk only oi condition. The iact is worth mentioning 
b('cause it is so characteristically ridiculous. 

The very fact that thi'se coinmonjdace authors are never 
mort' than hall-conscious when they write, ^^o\dd be enough 
to account lor tlu'ir didlness ot mind and the tedious things 
th('^ produc(‘. 1 sav the^'' aia* only hall-conscious, because they 
really do not th('niselv(*s understand the meaning ot the words 
thi'v use: they take words readymade and commit them to 
nu niorv. Heiuc' when tlu'v writ(', it is not so much words as 
whole ])hras('s that they ])ut together- -/>///'('/.'•(-v banales. This 
is the ('X]>lanation of that paljiable lack of clearly expressed 
thought in what they say. 'J'he fad is that they do not possess 
the die to give this stamp to their writing; clear thought of 
llieir own is just what they hav(' not got. And wdiat do we 
lind in it^ iilace? —a vague, enigmatical intermixture of words, 
cuirenl jihrasc'S, liackneved t('rms and fashionable expressions. 
Tlu* re^idi is that the foggv stuff tlu'V write is like a pagt? 
])iint(‘d with V('ry old ty]M'. 
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Oil the ether liaiul, an iiitellioeiit authei’ real I v speaks to 
us when he writes, and that is why lie is able to rouse our 
interest and commune witli us. It is tlu' intelligent author 
alone who puts individual words together with a full conscious¬ 
ness of tlieir meaning, and chooses th(nn wiili deliberate 
design. Consequently, his discourse stands to that of the writer 
described above, much as a ))ictui'e that has been reallv jiainted 
to one that has been jiroduced hv the use of a stencil. In th(‘ 
one case, every word, every touch of tlu‘ hrusli, has a special 
purpose^ in the other, all is done mechanically. The sanu* 
distinction may be observed in music. For just as I/ichtenlierg 
says that Garrick’s soid seemed to be in eveiy muscle in his 
body, so it is the omnipresence of intellect that always and 
everv^vhere characterizes the wiirk of genius. 

I liave alliuleil to the tediousness which marks the works 
- of these writers^ and in tins connection it is to be observed, 
pnerally, tliat todioi.siiess is of two kinds: oitjective and suit- 
jective. A work is objectively tedious ^vhell it contains the 
defect in question; that is to say, when its author has no per¬ 
fectly clear thought or knowledge to communicate. For if a 
man has any clear thought or knowledge in him, his aim will 
be to communicate it, and h(^ \vill direct his enei’gies to tliis 


end; so that the ideas he furnishes are everywhere clearly 
expressed. The result is that he is neither diffuse, nt>r un¬ 
meaning, nor confused, and consequently not letlious. In such 
a case, even though tlie author is at bottom in (oror, the error 
is at any rate clearlv wt^iked out iuul well thought over, so 
that it is at least formal!v correct; and thus some value always 
attaches to the work. But for the same rea’^on a work that 
objectively tedious is at all limes devoitl of any value whatev(*r. 

The otlier kind of tediousnc'ss is only l elative: a reader may 
find a work dull because he has no interest in tb(‘ ([ue^tion 
treated of in it, and this means that hi^ intellect is r(*stricled, 
J he best work may, therefoia*, be tedi<»us sul>jectively, l(*dious, 
I mean, to this or that jiarticular p(*rson; just as, contrarily, 
the worst work may lie sidjjeclively engro''Sing to this or that 
particular person who luas an int^nesi in the* (juestion treated 
of, or in the writer of the book. 

It woidd generally sorve* writer^ in good stead if they wi 
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see llial, wliilsL a man sliould, if possible, think like a great 
genius, he should talk the same language as everyone else. 
Authors should use common words to say uncommon things. 
But they do just the opposite. We find them trying to wrap 
up trivial ideas in grand words, and to clothe their very' 
ordinary thoughts in the most extraordinary phrases, the most 
far-fetched, unnatural, and out-of-the-^vay expressions. Tlieir 
sentences perpetually stalk about on stilts. They take so much 
])leasure in bombast, and write in such a high-llown, bloated, 
affected, hyperbolical and aerobatic style that their prototype 
is Ancient Pistol, whom his friend Falstaff once impatiently 
told to say what lie had to say /ike a man of this worlds 

There is no expression in any other language exactly an- 
s^vering to the French stile empese-^ but the thing itself exists 
all the more olten. ^Vhen associated with affectation, it is in 
literature what assumption of dignity, grand airs and primness 
are in society^ and equally intolerable. Dullness of mind is 
lond ot donning this dress; just as in ordinary life it is stupid 
])eople who like being demure and formal. 

An author Avho writes in the jiriin style resembles a man 
who dresses himself uj) in order to avoid being confounded 
or put on the same level willi the mob—a risk never run by 
the p,entlcman, even in his woist clothes. The plebeian may 
l>e known by a certain sliowiiu'ss of attire and a wish to have 
evei Vthing sjilck and Sjian; and, in the same wav, the common¬ 
place ])erson is rayed by his style. 

Nevertheless, an author folJo^vs a false aim if ho tries to 
write exactly as lie sp('aks. There is no style of writing but 
should havt' a c('iiain trace of kinship with the epi graphic or 
moiiumcutal .style, \^llich is, inde(Hl, the ancestor of all styles, 
for an a\nhor to wriU' as he speaks is just as reprehensible as 
tlu' opposite lault, to speak as he ^vrites; for this gives a 
])edaniic effect to what he says, and at tlu' satne time makes 
liini liai'dU inleHioil)l(\ 

» i' 

An ol)'^cure and vagiic' inaniuu' ot expression is always and 
ever\uvh('i'e a very l)ad sign. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
Imndrt’d it coin(*s Iroiu vaguent^ss of thought; and this again 
almo'^i alwav'' nutans that there is somethini*' radically wronfi; 

* A';//'' //'. lAirl II, Act sc. lii. 
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and incongruous about tlie thought itself—in a word, that 
it is incorrect. When a riglit tliouglit springs up in the mind, 
it strives after expression and is not long in reaching itj for 
clear thought easily finds words to fit it. If a man is capable 
of thinking anything at all, he is also always able to exjness 
it in clear, intelligible, and unambiguous terms. Those writers 
who construct dilhcidt, obscure, involved, and equivocal sen¬ 
tences, most certainly do not know aright what it is that they 
want to say: they have only a dull consciousness of it, which 
is still in the stage of struggle to shape itself as thought. Often, 
indeed, their desire is to conceal from themselves and otlieis 


that they really have nothing at all to say. They wish to appear 
to know what they do not know, to think what they tlo not 
think, to say what they do not say. .11 a man has some real 
communication to make, which will he choose—an indistinct 
or a clear way of expressing himself? Even (Quintilian remarks 
that things which are said by a highly educated man are often 
easier to understand and much clearer^ and that the less 
educated a man is, the iTiore obscurely he will write— 
pLerutnque accidit ut jaciliora sint ad ititeUigeiidum ct lucidiora 
rnulto qu(£ a doctissinio quoqiic diciailur. . . . Erit ergo ctiatn 
obscurior quo quisque deterior. 

An author should avoid enigmatical jjhrasesj he should know 
whether he wants to say a thing or does not want to say it. 
It is this indecision of style that makes so many writei s insi])id. 
The only case that offers an exception to this ride arises wlien 
it is necessary to make a remark that is in some way im])roper. 

As exaggeiation generally jaoduct's an effect the o])pusite 
of that aimed atf so words, it is Uiie, serve to make thought 
intelligible-—but only up to a certain ])(jint. If words are hea])ed 
up beyond it, the thought becomes more ami more oliscure 
again. To find ^vflere the point lies is the })njblem of style, and 
the business of the critical facuh^ ; for a word too much ahvavs 
defeats its piu pose. 1 his is what \ ollaire means when he says 
that the adjective is the enemy of the suhslanfive. ihil, as we 
have seen, many jjeople try to conceal their poverty of thought 
under a flood of verbiage. 

Accordingly, let all i-edundancy be a\oided, all stringing 
together of remarks w'hich fiave no meaning and are nut \\oi th 
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pei'usal. A write]' must make a sparing use of the reader’s time, 
patience and attentionj so as to lead him to believe that his 
author writes wdiat is worth careful study, and will reward the 
time spent upon it. It is always belter to omit something good 
than to add that which is not worth savino; at all. This is the 
I'ight application of Hesiod’s maxim, irXeou "^fiLav Travros ^— 
the half is more than the whole, secret pour etre ennuyeux^ 
c'est de tout dire. Therefore, if possible, the (juintessence only! 
ineie leading thoughts! nothing that the reader would think 
for himself, lo i»se many words to communicate few thouiilits 
is evervAvhere the unmistakable sign of mediocrity. To gather 
much thoiight into few words stamps the man of genius. 

I ruth is most beautiful undraped^ and the impression it 
makes is deep in jaoportion as its expression has been simple. 

I his is so, jiartly because it then takes unobstructed possessioti 
of the iiearer’s whole soul, and leaves him no by-thought to 
distract liinij j)ai'tly, also, because he feels that here he is not 
l)eiMg cojrupti'd or clieated by tlie arts of rhetoric, but that 
all the effect of what is said ct>mes from the thin« itself. For 
msiance, ^vllat declamation on the vanity of human existence 
could ever i)e more telling tlian the wortls of Job ?—Alan that 
IS horn oj a ironian hath hut a short time to live and is full of 
misery. lie comefh ///;, and is cut down^ like a flower; he fleeth 
as It H ere a shadou\ and never continueth in one stay. 

roi* th(* saiiu' i'{‘ason (joelhe’s naive ]H)etry is incomparably 
greater than Schiller’s rlieloiic. It is lliis, again, that makes 
many populai' ^ongs so affecting. As in architecture an excess 
of decoration is to be avoidetl, so in the art of literature a writei' 
mu'^t guard against all ihetorical finery, all useless amplifica¬ 
tion, and all sujierfluity of expression in general; in a word, 
h(' must strive after chastity^ of style. F.very word that can be 
Sjjared is hurtful if it rimiains. The law of simplicity and 
nanele holds good of all line art; toi' it is tpnlt* possible to be 
at once simph' anti sidiliiiKy 

1 1 u(' bi'e\'ity of t'xpi'ession t'onsists in e\'ery^vhere saying 
onl\ what is worth saying, and in avoiding tedious detail about 
things which evt'ryont' can supply lor liiinself. "This involves 
((^ii<‘(t discrimination betw(‘t*n wlial is net't^ssai'v anti w'hat is 

* // (ti hs (Old J)ii\ s. -tn. 
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superfluous. A writer should never be brief at the expense of 
being clear, to say nothing of being grammatical. It shows 
lamentable want of judgment to weaken the expression of a 
thought, or to stunt the meaning of a period for the sake of 
using a few words less. But tliis is the precise endeavour of that 
false brevity, nowadays so much in vogue, \vhicli j)roceeds j)v 
leaving out usefid words and cvc^n by sacrilicino iri'ammar aiul 
logic. It is not only that such writers spare a word bv making 
a single verb or adjective do duty for several different periods 
so tliat the reader, as it were, lias to grope his way through 
them in the darkj they also practise, in many other respects, 
an unseemly economy of speech, in the effort to effect what 
they foolishly take to lie brevity of expression and conciseness 
of style. By omitting something that might have thrown a 
liglit over the whole sentence, they turn it into a conuntlrum, 


which the reader tries to solve by going over it again and again. ^ 

It is wealth and weight of thought, and notliing else, that 
gives brevity to style, and makes it concise and pregnant. If 
a writer’s ideas are important, luminous, and generalIv worth 
communicating, tliey will necessarily furnish matter and 
substance enough to fill out the periods which givc^ tliein 
expression, and make these in all their parts botli grammati¬ 
cally and verlially complete; and so much will this be the case 
that no one will ever iintl them hollow, em])ty or feeble. Xiie 
diction will everywhere be brief and pregnant, and allo^v tlie 
thought to find intelligible and easy expression, and even 
tmfold and m(J^ e about ^vith grace. 

Therehjre instead of contracting his words and forms of 
speech, let a uriter enlarge his thoughts. If a man has been 
thinned by illness and finds his clothes too big, it is not bv 
cutting them dowji, Init by recovering his usual bodily con¬ 
dition, that he ought to make them fit him again. 


' Translator':: S^olc .—In tlic* original. SclH>])eniiaMer liort* <-ntfrs uijon 
a Ien;»thv examination oi eertain coinrtuni erioi s in the ^\'riti^'^ and si)eakin<f^ 
rji tjCTrnan. Uis remarks are addressed to his own (onnti ynien. amt would 
lose all point, even if they were intellii^ihle, in an Hti^Iish translation. But 
loi' tlujse wlio jxraetise their (iernian Ijv conversiii" or corresponding with 
(jerrnans, let me recormnerul what lie there says as a uselnl eoireetive to 
a slipsliod style, .such as can easily he contracted if it is assumed that the 
natives oj a country always know their own language pt^rfeclly. 
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Let me hei e mention an error of style very prevalent nowa¬ 
days, and, in the degraded state of literature and the neglect of 
ancient languages, always on the increase; I mean subjectivity. 

A writer commits this error when he thinks it enough if he 
himself knows \vhat he means and w^ants to say, and takes 
no thonohi for th(‘ reader, who is left to get at the bottom 
of it as best he can. d'his is as liiongli the author wore holding 
a monologue: whereas it ouglit to be a tlialogue; and a dialogue, 
too, in which he must express himself all the more clearly 
inasinuch as he cannot hear the cpiestions of his interlocutor. 

Style should for this very reason never be subjective, but 
ohjcclivvx and it \vill not be objective unless the words are so 
set dow'u tliat lliev directly force the reader to think precisely 
the same tiling as tlie author tliought when he wrote them. 
Nor ^Yill this result be obtained unless the author has always 
lieen careful to remcnnlier tlial thought so far follows the law 
of gravity that it trav(ds from head to paper much more easily 
tlian from jiaper to head: so that he must assist the latter 
iiassage by ev(‘rv means in his power. If he dues this, a writer’s 
words ^vill hav(' a purely objective effect, like that of a finished 
])iciur(' in oils: wliilst llu' subjective style is not much more 
certain in its witrking than spots on the wall, wiiich look like 
figures onlv to one whose phantasy has been accidentally 
arous(*d l)\ them: other' people see nothing but spots and 
blurs, d he difference' in (piestion applies to literary method 
a< a whohu hut it is often established also in particidar in- 
^t,nl('es. Lor e.xamjiU', in a rc'centlv publisheil work I found the 
followiui' s('ntenc(': / have uot wf iltcii /// order to increase die 
nuinher of existing hooks. This means just the opposite of what 
the writen* wantc'd to sa^ , and is nonsc^nsc^ as well. 

1!(' w ho writt's t arelesslv c'diifes-^r's thereby at the very outset 
that lu‘ does not attach much importance Vo his own tlioughts. 
f’or it is oiil\ wlane a man is convincc^d of the truth and 
importaiux' of hi^ tlioughts, that he feels the enthusiasm 
nece>sarv lor an untiring anti assiduous effort to lind the 
clearest, fine>t, and stlongest expression for them—just as for 
".u rt'd relics or j)riceless works of art there are provided silvern 
or goldt'u rt'('e])tacles. It \vas this feeling that led ancient 
ant IUH's, whust' t houghl>, <*xpress('d in their own ^vords, have 
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lived thousands of \x‘ars, and therefuie bear I lie lionoured 
title ol classics, alway s to write with cai-e. Plato, indeed, is said 
to have written the introduction to his Republic seven times 
over in different ways,^ 

A.S neglect of chess beti'ays ^^'ant ol I'espc'ct lor the co^Tlpan^’' 
a man meets, so a hasty, careless, bad style shows an outrageous 
lack of regard lor tlie reader, who then I'ightly punishc's it by 
refusing to read the book. It is esjjecially amusing to see 
reviewers criticizing the works of others in tJieir own most 
careless style—the style of a hireling. It is as though a judge 
were to come into court in dressing-gown and sli])pers! If 1 se(‘ 
a man badly and dirtily dressed, J leel some hesitation, at first, 
in entering into conversation with liim: and when, on takiin>- 

u]) a book, 1 ani struck at once by tlie nt‘gligencc of its style, 

1 jmt it a^vav. 

Gotid writijig should be governed by tlie rule that a man 
cajj think only one thing clearly at a time: and, therefore, tlial 
he should not be ex])ected to think t^vo or even more ihimrs 
in one and the same iiKnnent. But this is what is done ^vhen 
a \^)■itc‘]' breaks uji his principal sentence into little jiieces, for 
tlie jnirjiose of pushing into the gajis thus made two or three 
other thoughts by way of paienthesis: thereby unnecessarily 
and \vanl(jnly coni using the reader, .lVik! liere it is again in\" 
o\\ ji C(juntr>mt*n wI kj ai’e clnelly in lault. 1 hat Gc*rnian lends 
itsell to this \\ a^ cjI ^vrlllng, makes the thing possible*, but does 
not justily it. No prose reads more easily or pleasantly than 
rrench, becaiis(*j ijs a rule, it is li'ee Irom the erior in cpit*slion. 
d'he Frenchman strings his thougJits togetliei-, as far as he can, 
in the most logical and natural order, and so lavs them before* 
his reader one alter the* othe*r lor conyenient de*lilje'jation, so 
that every one of th(*m may receivt* undivided all(*ntion. ff'he 
(jerman, on the oLhe*r hand, weaves thenn t{>ge*tlj(*r into a 
sentence wliich he twists and ci'osses, and crosses and twists 
again^ because he wants to say six things all at once*, instead 
ol advancing them one by one. His aim should be to atliacl 
and hold the leader’s attention^ but, above and lieyond neglt*ct 

* 1 raiislalnt ' s — ll is n tact vvtjrtli itii'iil iotii that tiu* tirsl t^vcEc 

vvofds ot lire {{cpiiiilic ate pha-cd in tin* t‘Xac'l urih-r which woitld J)c natural 
ill I'n^lish. 
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uf this aim, lie demaiuls from the reader llial he shall set the 
above-mentioned rule at defiance, and think three or four 
diffe rent thoughts a I one and tlie same time; or, since that is 
impossible, that his tlu>iights shall succeed each otlier as quickly 
as the vibrations of a cliord. In this wav an author lays the 
foundation of his slt/r cmpcse^ ^vhich is then carried to ])er- 
fectioii by the use t>i high-tlown, ])ompous expressions to 
communicate the simplest things, and other artifices of the 
same kind. 

In those long sentences rich in involved ])arentheses, like 
a box of boxes one within another, and padded out like roast 
geese stuffed with a])ples, it is really the tnemory that is chielly 
taxed; while it is the understanding and the judgment which 
should b(* called into play, instead of having their activity 
thereby actually hiiuleied and ^veakencd,^ This kind of sen¬ 
tence furnishes the reader with mere half-])hrases, which he 
is then called u])on to collect carefully and store up in his 
memory, as though they were the j)ieces of a torn letter, after- 
waixls to be completed and made sense of l)y the other halves 
to which they res})ectively belong. He is expected to go on 
reading for a little without exercising any thought, nav, exert¬ 
ing only his memory, in the hoj)e that, when he comes to the 
end ot the sentence, he may see its meanina’ and so receive 
somethinn' to think altout: and he is thus oiven a £>reat deal 
to learn by heart before obtainiim ain thint*' to understand. 

' “ V O 


riiis is manifestly wrong and an abuse of the reader’s 
patlencf'. 

d'he ordinary writer has an unmistakable pi'eference for 
this st}de, because it causes the reader to spend time and 
troul)le in understanding that which he ^vouId have under- 
'-lood in a moment without it: and this makes it look as tliouiih 
the ^vl'iter hud more d<*pth and intelligence llian the reailer. 
I hi^ is, ind(‘(.'d, one ol those artiiices ref(*rred to above, by 
means oi which mediocre authors unconsciously, and as it were 
by instinct, stri\e to conceal their poverty of thought and give 

^ I rtift<Jtttur s AoO'. — lliis in tlu* original is t)))viovisly nioant 

tt) i 11 list l atL* tlu‘ iauh nt ulilcli it speaks. It ilot's so by tlie use ot a coil- 
\ wy ('onnnon in (jtMTiiiui, J)ut happily utiknuwii in 

how riA t tu' ttiult jtM-ll exists tionr tlu* ihoio^h in a thtlVrtHit 

r ' ^ 
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ail appearance of tlie opposite. Their ingenuity in this respect 
is really astounding. 

It is manifestly against all sound reason to put one thought 
ohli(piely on top of another, as though both together formed 
a wooden cross. Ihit this is \vliat is done where a writer in¬ 
terrupts what he has begun to say, for the j)urj)ose (jf inserting 
some cpute alien matter; thus tlepositing ^vith the reader a 
meaningless half-sentence, and bidding liim to keep it until 
the completion comes. It is much as though a man were to 
treat his guests by handing them an empty plate, in the hope 
of something appearing upon it. And commas used for a similar 
purpose belong to the same family as notes at the foot of the 
page and parentheses in the middle of the text: nay, all three 
differ only in degree. If Demosthenes and Cacero occasionally 
inserted words by way of parenthesis, they would have done 
belter to haye refrained. 

But this style of writing becomes the height of absurdity 
when the parentheses are not eyen fitted into the frame of the 
sentence, but wedged in so as directly to shatter it. If, for 
instance, it is an impertinent thing to iiiten'uj)t anotlier person 
when he is speaking, it is no less iinj^ertinent to interrupt 
oneself. But all bad, careless, and hasty authors, who scribbk^ 
with the bread actually before their eyes, use this style of 
writing six times on a page, and rejoice in it. It consists in—it 
is adyisal)le to giye rule and examj)le togetlier, wherever it is 
jK>ssible—breaking up one plirase in order to glue in another. 
Nor is it merely out of laziness that they write thus. They do 
it out of stupidity; they think there is a cliarmitig legcrcte 
about it^-that it gives life to what they say. No doubt there are 
a few rare cases where such a form of sentence may be 
pardonable. 

Few write in the way in which an architect builds; who, 
before he sets to work, sketches out his plan, and thinks it 
over down to its smallest details. Nay, most people write only 
as though they were ])laying dominoes; and as in this game 
the pieces are arranged half by design, half by' chance, so it 
is with the sequence and connection of their sentences. They 
only' just have an idea of wliat the general shape of their work 
will be, and of tlie aim they' set before themselves. Many are 
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ignorant v.\vn of tliis, and write as llie coral-insects build^ 
period joins to period, and Lord knows what the author means. 

Life nowadays goes at a gallops and the way in which this 
affects literature is to make it extremely superficial and 
slovenly. 


ON THE STUDY OF LATIN 


Ihe abolition of Latin as the universal lan^ua^e of learned 
men, together witli the rise of tliat provincialism whicli 
attaches to national literatines, lias been a real misfortune for 
the cause of knowledge in Europe. For it was chiefly through 
the medium of the Latin language that a learned jiublic 
existed in Fuirope at all—a public to which every book as it 
came out directly apjiealed. d'he number of minds in the whole 
of Europe that are capable of thinking and judging is small, 
as it isj but when the audience is broken up and sevei’ed by 
differences of language, the good these minds can do is very 
much weakened. This is a great disadvantage; InU a second 
and worse one will follow, namely, that the ancient lannuaaes 
w ill ceas<‘ to be taught at all. The neglect of them is rapidly 
gaining ground both in Fi ance and (lermany. 

If it should really come to this, then farewell, humanity! 
farewell, noble taste and liigli thinking! The age of liarbarism 
will return, in spite of railways, telegrajihs and balloons. We 
shall thus in the end lose one more advantage jiossessed by all 
our ancestors. For Latin is not onlv a key to the knowledge of 
Roman antiquity; it also directly opens up to us the Middle 
Age in every counti-y in I^urope, and modern times as well, 
down to about the year 1750. Erigena, for example, in the 
ninth centuiy, John of Salisbury in the twelfth, Raimond 
Lully in the thirteenth, with a hundred others, speak straight 
to us in the very language that they natui'ally f'ido])led in 
thinking ot leai jied matters, d lu*y thus come (]uite close to us 
even at this distance* of lime: wc* Jire in diiect contact with 
them, and really come t<j know them. How would it hav'e been 
it every one of them sp(jkc‘ in the language that was jieculiar 
to his lime and country? We should no! understand even the 
hall of what thev' said. A real intfdlectual conlat'l will] llimn 
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would be ini])ossible. We should see them like shadows, on the 
farthest horizon, or, may be, through the translator’s telescope. 

It was with an eye to the advantage of writing in Latin that 
Bacon, as he himself expressly states, proceeded to translate 
his Essays into that language, under the title ScrnionesJidcles'^ 
at which work Hobbes assisted liim.^ 

Here let me observe, by way of parenthesis, that wheii 
patriotism tries to urge its claims in the domain of knowledge, 
it commits an offence which should not be tolei’ated. For in 
those ])urely human ([uestions which interest all men alike, 
where truth, insight, beauty should be of sole account, what 
can be more impertinent than to let preference for the nation 
to which a man’s j)recio\is self happens to belong, affect the 
balance of judgment, and thus supply a reason for doing 
violence to truth and being unjust to the great minds of a 
foreign country in older to make much of the smaller minds 
of one's own! Still, there are writers in every nation in Lurope 
who afford examples of this vulgar feeling. It is this which led 
\riarte to caricature them in the thirtv-third of his charmin£i' 
Eitcrary‘ FahJcs.'- 

In learning a language, the cliief difficully cxmsists in making 
ac<iuaintance with every idea which it expresses, even though 
it s lion Id u'^e worils lor ^vhich there is no exact cnpii valent in 
the mother-tongue; and this often hajipens. In learning a new 
language a man has, as it were, to mark out in his mind the 
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1 rtiitsiiifitr > — I oina.s dc ^ ciartr (1/ 30—^)1), a Spaiiisli and 

oi archtvt’s in tin* av Otiita' at l\I«idt‘id. Mis two ))t'St known works 

art* a didiUtic pO(*rn, t'ntitlfd La A/t/stra atul tin* hero (|uotetl, which 

s.aiii/.t* tlu* ])ecidiar foildes ot literary inen, I hev liave been translatetl 
into ni.iny lan^na^t's: into I'^nji^lish Itv Koekcdifte (5rti edition, 1*S<)()). 'The 
fablt* iti fjoestion descriln's hoNW at .i j)i('nic ot the animals, a di.seussion 

.n’o>e tis to which ol tlieni cai'rie<l oit tin* p<dni tor snpe*riorit\’ of talent. 

I lie praiM’s ol tlu‘ ant. the do^'. tlie and the parrot were snn^ in tni’ii; 

but at last the oslric'h .stood up an<l dt*clared lor tlie dromedary, \^'hereupo^ 
the dromedary .stood up and dei'lared tor tin* ostri<‘h. iVo one could discover 
the le.ison tor this mutual <'umpli mt*nl. 33 ,ts it Ijecause hotli were such 
11 ncoutli b(*asts, or hail such lun^ neck s, or \\ (.*re neit lier ol t liem })art iinlarly 
cle\ci or beautiiul,* or w.is it hei-anse t*ach had a hump? Fi>! said the t'ox, 
> on life nil irfiifi". Dihi ( 'I'nii .'cc ///o' n rr bath fni'ct ('annot tlie same 

be said ot main* men of le.irnin''? 
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boundaries of quite new spheres of ideas, with tlie result tliat 
spheres of ideas arise where none were before. Thus he not 
only learns words, he gains ideas too. 

This is nowhere so much the case as in learning ancient 
languages, for the differences they present in their mode of 
expression as compared with modern languages is greater than 
can bo found amongst modern languages as compared with one 


anothe)'. This is shown by the fact that in iranslatiiiii into 
Latin, recourse must be had to quite other turns of plirase 
than are in use in the original. Tlie thought that is to be 
translated has to be melted down and recast j in other words, 
it must be analysed and then recomposed. It is just this process 
which makes the study of the ancient languages contribute 
so much to the education of the mind. 

It follows from this that a man’s thouolit varies accordintr 

O 

to the language in which he speaks. His ideas undergo a fresh 
modification, a different shading, as it were, in the study of 
every new language. Hence an acquaintance with many lan¬ 
guages is not only of much indirect advaiitage, but it is also 
a direct means of mental cidture, in tliat it corrects and matures 
ideas by giving prominence to their many-sided nature and 
their different varieties of meaning, as also that it increases 
dexterity of thouglit^ for in the jirocess of learning many lan- 
guag(‘s ideas become more and more independent of wor*ds. 
i he ancient languages effect this to an incomparably greater 
degree than the modei-n, in virtue of the difference to \vlnch 
I have alluded. 

From what I have said, it is obvious that to imitate the style 
of the ancients in their own language, which is so very much 
superior to ours in point of grammatical perfection, is the best 
way of prejiaring for a skilful and finished expression of 
thought in the mother-tongue. Xay, if a man wants to be a 
great writer, he must not omit to do tliis; just as, in the case 
of sculptuie or painting, the student must educate himself by 
copying the great masterpieces of the past, before jiroceeding 
to original work. It is only by learning to write Latin that 
a man comes to treat diction as an art. d he material in this art 
is language, which must tlierefoie be handled with the greatest 
care and delicacy. 
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'The rcMilL of Mich sLudy is LliaL a wriler will pay keen atten¬ 
tion to the meaning and value of words, their order and 
connection, tlieir grammatical forms. He will learn how to 
^velg}l tliem with precision, and so hccome an oxpeit in the 
use of tlial ])recious instrument which is meant not only to 
(‘xpress valuable thought, hut to pi'CstM've it as well, hurt her, 
1 h' will learn to feid |•(‘^pect foi' tiie languagi* in which lie 
\vi'it('s, anil lhu> be sa\('d from any attempt to remodel it by 
arbitrary and cujiricious treatment. W it bout this schooling, a 
man’s writing may easily degenerate into mere chatter. 

To lie entirely ignorant of the Latin language is like being 
in a line country on a inislv day. The horizon is extremely 
limited. Nothing can be seen clearly except that wdiich is (piite 
closi*: a f(AV steps bevond, eveiytiling is buried in obscurity. 
But the Latinist lias a wide viiwv, embracing modern times, 
the Middle Age aiul Anti(|uity; and his mental horizon is still 
further enlariied if he stiulies (jreek or even Sanscrit. 

It a man knows no Latin, he belongs to tlie vulgar, even 
thoupli he be a G.*reat virtuoso on tlie elect ideal machine and 
liave tlie l>ase ot hydrolluoric acid in his cruchile. 

I here is no bettiM’ rt^cri^alion tor tlie mintl than the study 
td the aiiciimt classics, l ake any one of them into your hand, 
1)0 it only hall an huur, and vou will teel yourstdl ret reshed, 
lelieved, purified, m mob led, slrengtiiened; just as though you 
had ipumched your thirst at some pure spring. Is this the eltect 
of the old language and its pertect expression, or is it the 
<»'reatness ol (lie minds \yhose works i-emain unharmed and 
unweakened h\ llu' lapse oi a thousand years? I'erhaps both 
together. But this 1 know\ If the threatened calamity should 
i‘\er conu', and I he ancient languagi’s cease to he taught, a new 
literature will arise, of such liarharous, shallow' and w-orthless 
stidf as iH'ver was si'im helor(‘. 


ON MEN OF LEARNING 


AA/HEN one sees I lie nuinher and variety of iiistiuaions which 
exist for tlie purposes of education, anti llie vast throno of 
scholars and masters, one mii»ht fancv the human race to he 
very much cojicerned about Irulli and wisdom. But here, too, 
appearances are tlece])Live. The masteis leach in order to gain 
money, and strive, not after wisdom, but the outward show 
and reputation of it^ and tlie scholars learn, not for tlie sake 
of knowledge and insight, but to be able to ciiatter and give 
themselves airs. Kveiy thirt}' years a new race comes into the 
world—a youngster that knows notliing about anything, and 
after summarily devouring in all haste the results of human 
know'ledge as they have Ijeen accumulated for thousands of 
years, asj)ires to be thought cleverer than the whole of the 
past. For this purpose he goes to the University, and takes to 
reading books—new Ijooks, as being of his own age and staiul- 
ing. lsver\'thing he reads must be briellv pul, must Ije new! 
he is new himself. Then he falls to and criticizes. And here 
I am not taking tlie slightest account of studies pursued for 
the sole object of making a living. 

Students, anti learned jiersons of all sorts aiut evei*v age, 
aim as a rule at ac([uii‘ing injorntation rathtM* tlian insight. 

1 liey j>i(|ue themselves upon knowing about (*verything— 
stones, plants, battles, expeiiments, and all tlie liooks in fwis- 
lence. It inner occurs to them that information is only a means 
of insight, and in itself of litth* or no value; that it is his ^va^' 
of thinking that makes a man a pliilosojiher. Wlien f hear of 
these ])ortents of h^'inhng aiid tlunr imposing erudit ion, 1 some¬ 
times say to myself: Ah, how little tlu'v must have had to 
think about, to have been able to rf*ad so much! And wlien f 
actually find it I’ejiorled of the elder Pliny that Ik* was con¬ 
tinually r(*ading or b(*ing read to, at tabh*, on a journev, (a‘ in 
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Ills batli, the qvR‘^Lioll fortes itself upon my miiitl, wliether the 
man was so verv lacking: in iIioukIu of his own that he had 
to have alien thouglit incessantly instilled into him: as though 
he were a consumptive patient taking jellies to keep himself 
aliA'e. And neither his undiscerning credulity nor his in¬ 
expressibly re])idsive and barely intelligible style—w hich seems 
like that of a man taking notes, and very economical of paper— 
of a kind to give me a high opinion of his po\ver of independent 
thought. 

We have seen that much reading and leai ning is prejudicial 
to thinking for oneself; and, in the same way, through much 
writing and teaching, a man loses the habit of being quite 
clear, and therefore thorough, in regard to the things he 
knows and understands; simply l)ecause he has left himself 
no lime lo accpiire clearness or thoroughness. And so, when 
clear knowledge fails him in his utterances, he is forced to fill 
out the gaps with words and phrases. It is this, and not the 
dryness of the subjecl-malter, that makes most 


tedious reading. There is a saying that a good cook can make 
a jialatable dish even out of an old shoe; and a good writer can 
make the diiest things ii it (‘resting. 

With by far the largest number of learned men, knowdedge 

is a iu(‘ans, not an end. d hat is whv thev will never achieve 
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am great work; liecause, to do that, he ^vho jmrsues kiio\Y- 
ledg{‘ must ]>ursue it as an end, and treat e\ ervthing else, even 
existence itself, as onlv a means. For evervlhinn which a man 
fails to jnu'sue for its own sake is but half-ji\irsued; and true 
(‘xcellence, no matter in what >j)here, can be attained only 
wh(‘i'e the work h<is been ]n'oduced for its own sake alone, and 
not as a nuxuis i(t t in t her ends. 

AI id ^o. loo, no one will (‘ser succ(‘ed in doing anything 
reallv gi'eal and orii>inal in th(‘ wav of thought, who does not 
^eek to ac([uire knm\l(‘dg(‘ for himself, and, making this the 
immediate obi(‘cl of his studies, decline to trouble himself 
about the knowb'dge ol ol I u.ns. hut tlie av(‘ra<>‘e man ot learn- 
ing .‘^todies for th(‘ pm■po^e of l>eing al)le to leach and write. 
Mis h(*ad lik(* a slomadi and intt'Stino^ which let the food 
])a''S ihr(tugh them undig(‘sled. I hat is just why his teaching 
and wilting !'> ot so little use. for it it not upon undigested 
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relust* tliat people can be nourished, but solely upon ihc milk 
Avliicli secretes from the very blood itself. 

The wig is tlie appro2:>riate symbol of tlie man of learning, 
pure and simple. It adorns the head with a copious quantity 
of false hair, in lack of one’s own: just as erudition means 
endowing it with a great mass of alien thought. 'I'liis, to be 
sure, does not clothe the head so well and naturally, nor is it 
so generally useful, nor so suited for all purposes, nor so 1 irmly 
rooted; nor when alien thought is used up, can it be imme¬ 
diately re])laced by more from the same source, as is the case 
with that wdiich springs from soil of one’s o^yn. So we iiinl 
Sterne, in his I'ristrafu Shandy^, boldly assertina that an ounce 
oj a fuafCs own wit is worth a ton of other people’'s. 

And in fact the most profound erudition is no more akin to 
genius than a collection of dried plants is like Nature, with its 
constant Ilow of ne\y life, eyer Iresh, eyer young, eyer chang¬ 
ing. There are no tw'o things more opposed than tlie childish 
naiyete of an ancient author and the learninir of his com- 
mentator. 

IJileltanti^ dilettanti! Ihis is the sligliting \vay in which tliose 
wlio pursue aiw’’ branch of art or learning for the loye anti 
enjoyment of the thing— per il loro diletto^ are sj)oken of bv 
those w ho haye taken it up for the sake of gain, attracted solely 
by tlie prospect of money. This contempt ot theirs comes from 
the base belief that no man \yill seriously tleyote himself to 
a subject, unless he is spuiaed on to it by Wiuit, hunger, or else 
some form of greed. The public is of the same w'ay of thinking; 
and hence its general respect for professionals anti its tIisLrust 
ol dilettanti, Hut the truth is that the dilettante treats his sub¬ 
ject as an end, Avliereas the ])rofessional, ])uie ainl simple, 
treats it merely as a means, lie alone will be really in earnest 
about a matter, who has a tiirect interest therein, takes lo it 
because he likes it, and jiursues it con anujre. It is these, and 
not hirelings, that ha\e aKyays done the greatest work. 

In the republic of letters it is as in other re])ublics; favour 
is shown to the plain man—he ^vho goes his way in silence and 
does not set up to be cleverer than others. But the abnormal 
man is looked upon as threatening dangei’; jieople band 
together against him, and liaye,oh! such a majority on theii'sitb'. 
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Tlie coiKliLiou of this republic is much like that of a small 
State ill America, where every man is intent only upon his 
own advantage, and seeks reputation and power for himself, 
(uiite heedless of the general weal, which then goes to ruin. 
So it is in the republic of letters; it is himself, and himself 
alone, that a man puls forwartl, because lie wants to gain fame, 
riie onlv things in which all agTee is in trying to keej) down 
a really eminent man, if he should cliance to show himself, 
as one who \^’old^l be a common pcail. from this it is easy to 
how it lares with knowledge as a whole. 

Ik'tween professors and independent men of learning there 
lias always bemi from of old a certain antagonism, which may 
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perhaps be likened to that evisling between dogs and wolves. 
In virtue of th(‘ii' position, ])rotessors enjoy great facilities for 
becoming knoNvn to their conlemjioraries. Contrarily, inde- 
peiuhml men of leai'ulng enjoy, by their position, great facili¬ 
ties for becoming known to jiosterity: to which it is necessary 
that, amongst other and much rarer gifts, a man should have 
a certain Unsure and treetl(.>m. As mankind lakes a long time 
in finding out on whom to bestow its attention, they may both 
work [og('tlu*r side by siile. 

He who hoUh a |)rofessorship may be said to receive his food 
in the stall; and this is the liesl way with ruminant animals, 
lint he who finds liis food for himself at tlie hands of Nature 
is bettt'r off in llu' open Held. 

Of Innnaii knowledgt? as a \^ hole and in evei v branch of it 
hy far lh(‘ larg('Sl part exists no^vhel'e hut on pajier—I mean, 
in books, tfial papi'r memory of mankiiul. Only a small part 
of it is at aiiv gi\(m peiioil I'cally active in the minds of par¬ 
ticular jiersoii'^. rids is due, in the main, to the brevity and 
inicerlainlv lilV: but it alM) comes fi*om the fact that men 
are lazv ami bent on pleasure*, levery geiu'ralion attains, on its 
passage through t'xisH'iK<*, just so much of human know- 
U*elge as it n('<‘d'>, and llK*n soon disap]H*ars. INIost men of 
U/arniiig are vt*i'v Miperlicial. d'lu'n follows a new generation, 
full of ho})e, hut igmirant, and with everything to learn from 
the hegilining. It seizes, in its turn, just so much as it can 
giu'-p, or find iHefnl nti it^ brief joni'iu'v, and then loo goes 
ils . lbi\N l)adl\ it would faiH* willi human knowU'dge if it 
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• were ijot lor the art ol' writing' and printing! 'This it is dial 
makes libraries the only sure and lasting memory of the liuman 
race, for its individual members have all of them but a very 
limited and imperfect one. Hence most men r^f learning are 
as loth to have their knowledge examined as merchants to lay 
bare their books. 

Human knowledge extends on all sitles fai ther than the eye 
can reach 5 and of tliat which ^voldd he generally' \vorlh 
knowing, no one man can possess even the thousandth jiart. 

All branches of learning have thus been so much eidarged 
that he who would ‘‘do something” has to jjursue no more 
than one sidjject and disi-egard all others. In his own subject 
he will then, it is true, be superior to the vidgar^ but in all 
else he will belong to it. If we add to this that neglect of the 
ancient languages, which is nowadays on the increase and is 
doing away with all general education in the humanities— 
for a mere smattering of Latin and Cheek is of no use^—\ve 
shall come t(i have men of learning who outside theii' own 
subject disj)lay an ignorance truly bovine. 

An exclusive sjiecialist of this kind stands on a par with a 
w’orkman in a factory, wliose wliole life is spent in making one 
particular kind of screw, or catch, or handle, for some par¬ 
ticular instrument or inacliine, in which, indeed, he attains 
incredible dexterity. Tlie specialist may also he likened to a 
man who lives in his own house and never leaves it. There 
he is jierfectly familiar with everytliing, every little step, 
corner, or board; much as Ouasimodo in Victfir Huao’s iVo//-c 
Datnc knows the cathedral; but outside it, all is slranne and 
link nown. 

For tine cvdture in the humaniti(‘S it is absolutely lurcessary 
that a maji should be many-sided and take large views; and 
lor a man of leai'uing in the higher sense of tlie woi’d, an 
extensive actpiaintance with liistory is neeillul. He, however, 
wh(j wishes to be a cf)mj)lete jiliilosopher, must gather into his 
head tlie remotest ends of human knowledg<‘: lor wliere else 
could tliey ever come together? 

It is pretdsely minds of the liist order that will never be 
specialists. For their very nature' is to mak(‘ the Nvhole of exis¬ 
tence their pr{>blem; and this is a sul>j(‘Ct upon which they 
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^vill every one ol them in some form provide mtinkind witli 
a new revelation. For he alone can deserve the name of genius 
who takes the All, the Essential, the Universal, for the theme 
of his achievements; not he who spends his life in explaining 
some special relation of things one to another. 


ON THINKING FOR ONESELF 


A LiiiRAHY may he very large; hot it it is in disorder, it is 
not so useful as one tliat is small but well arranged. In tiie 
same way a man may liave a great mass of knowledge, 
but if lie lias not worked it up by thinking it over for 
himself, it has much less value than a far smaller amount 
which ho has thoroughly pondered. For it is only when a 

al his knowledge from all sides, and combines 


man 


look 
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the things he knows by comparing truth with tiuth, that 
he obtains a complete hold over it and gets ii into his 
power. A man cannot turn over anything in his mind 
unless he knows it; he should, therefore, learn something; 
but it is only when he has turned it over tliat he can be 
said to know it. 

Reading and learning are things that anyone can ilo ol his 
own free \vill; but not so thinking, "riiiiiking must be kindled, 
like a fire by a draught; it must be sustained by some interest 
in the matter in hand. '\ his interest niay be of jiurely objective 
kind, or merely subjective. I'he latter comes into play only in 
things that concern us ])ersonally. Objective interest is con- 
hned to heads that think by nature; to whom thinking is as 
natural as breathing; and they are very rare. This is hy most 
men ol learning show so little of it. 

It is incredible what a different effect is jiroduced upon the 
mind by thinking for oneself, as compared with reading. It 
carries on and intensifies that original diffejence in the nature 
of two minds ^vhich leads the one to think and the other to 
I'ead. AVhat 1 mean is that reading forces alien thoughts u]jon 
the mind—thoughts which are as foreign 1 <j the drift and 
tempei- in which it may be for the moment, as the seal is to 
wax on which it stamps its imjirint. The mind is thus entirely 
under comjiidsion from without; it is tlriven to think this oi' 
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tliaU ihouirh for tlio moment it may not have the sliglitest 
impulse or inclination to do so. 

But when a man thinks for himself, he follows the impulse 
of his own mind, which is determined for him at the time, 
either by his environment or some particular recollection. The 
visible world of a man’s surroundings does not, as reading does, 
im])z't'ss a single definite ihought upon his mind, but merely 
•rives the matter and occasion which lead him to think what 
is a])propriate to liis nature and present temper. So it is, that 
much reading dejzrives the mind of all elasticity; it is like 
keeping a spiing continually under pressure. The safest way" 
of having no tlioughts of one’s own is to take up a book every 
moment one has nothing ('Ise to do. It is this practice which 
explains whv erudition makes most men more stupid and silly 
than they are by nature, and prevents their writings obtaining 
any measin e of success, d hey remain, in Pope’s words: 

For i'vrr reading, never ti.) he rcadF 

Men of learning are Lhost' who have done tlieir reading in 
llu' pages of a book. I'hinkers and men of genius are tliose 
who lia\e goiu* straight to tlu; book ttf Nature; it is they" who 
have enHiiliteiKHl the woild and carried humanity further on 
its wav. 

If a man’s thoughts are tt) have truth and life in them, they 
must, after all, ht^* his own fiuulamental thoughts; for these 
a)'(' the onlv (.me^ that he can fvdly and wholly understand . To 

•k.- h ' k 

read anolhei's thoughts is like taking the leavings of a meal 
to which w(' have not been invited, or putting on the clothes 
^vhu:h some unknown \ isitor has laid asiile. 

riu' llaniglu w(' I'ead is related to the thought which springs 
up in oui'stdves as llu' lo^sil-imjzress of sonu* prehi^toric jdant 
to a pkmt a< it bntls lorth in sjzringtime. 

K(‘adnig is nothing nuji'e than a substitute for thouglit of 
one's own. It means putlizig the miiul into lt‘ading-slrings. 
rh(> multitude ol hooks n es onl\' to show 1r»\v many false 
paths there are, aiul how widelv' astrav a man may wander 
it he follows aiiN' ot llu'm. But he who is guided by his genius, 
he who thinks lor himscdl, wlu) thiuk^' spontaneously and 
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exactly, possesses the only compass hy which lie can s>teei- 
aright. A man should read only when his own thoughts stag¬ 
nate at their source, w'hich will happen often enough even 
with the best of minds. Oji tlic other hand, to take up a book 
for tlie purpose of scaring away on(‘’s own original thoughts 
is sin against the Holy Spirit. It is like running away from 
Nature to look at a museum of dried plants or gaze at a land¬ 
scape in copperplate. 

A man may liave discovered some portion of truth or wis¬ 
dom, after spending a great deal of time and trouble in think¬ 
ing it over for himself and adding th(mght to tlioughtj and 
it may sometimes happen that he could have found it all ready 
to hand in a book and spared himself llie trouble. But even 
so, it is a hundred times more valuable if he lias acquired it 
by thinking it out for himself. For it is onlv when we gain 
our knowledge in tliis way that it enters as an integral })ait, 
a living member, into tVie whole system of our thought; that 
it stands in complete and fii'm relation ^vilil what we kiunv; 
that it is understood with all that underlies it and fol!o\vs from 
it^ that it wears the colour, the ])recise shade, the distinguishing 
mark, of our own way of thinkings that it comes exactly at 
the riglit time, just as we felt the necessity for it; that it stands 
fast and cannot f>e forgotten. J his is tlie ])erfect application, 
nay, tlie interpretation, of Goethe’s advice to earn our inheri¬ 
tance for ourselves so that we may reallv possess it: 

// as (lu ert'rht t'on deinra I afrr/t has!, 

hlra'irh rs, inn cv zn hrsiizen 

d'lie man who thinks for himself forms liis own opinions 
and l(‘arns the authorities for them only later on, when they 
serve but to slrenothen liis belief in them and in himself. But 
the book-phil(jso])iier starts from the authorities. He reads 
other people’s books, collects their ojiinions, and so forms a 
whole for liimself, which resembles an automaton made up of 
anything but flesh and blood. Gontrarily, he who thinks for him¬ 
self creates a work like a living man as made l>y Nature. For the 
work cxjmes into being as a man does; the thinking mind is im¬ 
pregnated from without, and it then forms atul bears its child, 
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Trutli tlial has l^eeii merely learned is like an artificial limb, 
a false tooth, a waxen nose^ at best, like a nose made out of 
another’s fleshy it adheres to us only because it is put on. But 
truth acquired by thinking of our own is like a natural limb; 
it alone really belongs to us. This is the fundamental difference 
bet^voen llie thinker and tlie mere man of learning. The intel- 
leclual aliainmenls of a man \vho thinks for himself resemble 
a fine jiainting, where the light and shade are correct, the tone 
hiistaineil, the colour ])erfectly harmonized; it is true to life. 
On tlie other hand, tlie intellectual attainments of the mere 
man of learning are like a large palette, full of all sorts of 
colours, ^vhich at most art' systematically arranged, but devoid 
of harmony, connection and meaning. 

l\eadin£>' is thinking’ ^vith someone else’s head instead of 
OIK' S own. lo think \vith one’s own head is always to aim at 
(lev<‘lo])ing a coherent whole—a system, even though it be not 
a strictly conqilete one: and nothing hinders this so much as 
too ^trong a currt'ut of others’ thoughts, such as comes of 
continual reading. These thoughts, springing every one of 
them from different minds, lielonging to different systems, 
and tiuii't'tl witli differ^'iit colours, never of themselves flow 
tugellH'r into an intellectual whoh'; they never form a unity 
(»t kno^^ l(‘dg(', or insight, or conviction; but, rather, fill the 
lu'ad ^vith a Babylonian confusion of tongues. 1 he mind that 
is overloadt'il with alien tliought is thus de]>rived of all clear 
insii*ht, anil so ^vell-nii>■h disoriianized. J his is a state of things 
obs(*rvabl(* in luanv uk'u of h'aining: and it makes them in- 
h'l'lor in sound >(*n^e, coria'ct judgnu'ut and jiractical tact, to 
many illil(‘rat(‘ peixms who, after olitaining a little knowledge 
from \vitlioul, bv means of experience, intercourse with others, 
and a small amount of ri'adinji, have ahvavs subordinated it 
lo. and eud) 0 (.lied it with, their own thought. 

d 1 h' ]'('allv scit'ntihc thinker does the same thing as these 
illilt'rali' jx'isoiw, hut on a largt'r scale. Although he has need 
of much kuowledg(‘, and so must reatl a great deal, his mind 
is iK'vert heh'ss stroiiii (‘iiounh to master it all, to assimilate 
and incorporate' it ^vith tlie svsU'in of his thoughts, and so to 
make it fit in ^^ith the organic unitv of his insight, which, 
tliough va>t, is always growing. Aiul in the process, his own 
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lliouglit, like the bass in an organ, always dominates every¬ 
thing, and is never drowned by other tones, as liappens with 
minds ^vhich are fidl of mere antiquarian lore; ^vhere shreds 
of music, as it were, in every key, mingle confusedly, and no 
fundamental note is heard at all. 


Those who have spent their lives in reading, and taken their 
wisdom from books, are like people \vho have obtained precise 
information about a country from the descriptions of many 
travellers. Such people can tell a great deal about itj but, after 
all, they have no connected, clear, and profound knowledge 
of its real condition. But those who have spent their lives in 
thinking resemble the travellers tliemselves; tliey alone reallv 
know what they are talking aboutj they are accpiainted with 
the actual state of affairs, and are quite at home in the subject. 

'riie tliinker stands in the same relation to the ordinary 
Ijook-philosopher as an eye-witness tloes to I lie liistorian: he 
sj)eaks from direct knowletlge of his own. ddiat is vvliv all those 
who think for' themselves come, at bottom, to much the same 
cciiiclusion. 'I'he differences thev present are due to their dif- 
fei-ent jroints of vie^v; and ^vhen lliese do not alfect the matter, 
they all speak alike. I'liey merely express tire lesidt of theii’ 
own objective perception of lliirrgs, rheie are many passages 
in nry works \vitich J have given to the public only after' some 
hesitation, because ol tlieir' jraradoxical irature; and afterwards 
I liave experienced a pleasarrt sui'])r'ise in linding the sayie 
ojriirion recorded in the works of great rnerr Avho lived long ago. 

'rite book-phlloso]drer merely reports \vhat orre person has 
said and arrother nreant, or tire objectiorrs raised by a thii'rl, 
and so ort. He cornjrares diffei'errt opinions, jronders, criticizes, 
and tries to get at tire ti'uth of the mattery herein on a iiar 
rtir tire errtreal hrstoi'iaii. foi’ rirstarrce, Irt* ill set oirt to 
inquirr; whether Heilniitz was rirrt foi' >onre time a follrrwer of 
Sjrirtoza, and rpiestions (jf a like nature. 'J'he curirrus stirdent 
ol Mich matter s rrray liird conspicuous exanrples of \vhat I mean 
in Her hart’s yhialytical Liluciilatifjii of A'loidlity (ind Natural 
Highly aird irr the same author'’s I.ettrrs on h'reedutfi. Surpr ise 
itray be felt that a rrrarr of the kind shordd put himself to so 
much lrouble 3 or, on the lace of it, it he* wradd ordv exarniire 
the matter lor* liirn?ieif, ire would sjieedily attain his objc*ct bv 
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the (ixei'cisc ot o htllt^ Hut lliere is a 

ill tlie way. It doe^ not depend upon Ins own will. A man can 
always sit down and read, but not — think. It is with thoughts 
as W'ith men: thev cannot always be summoned at pleasure; 
we must wait for them to come. Thought about a subject 
must apjiear by itself, by a hajipy and liarmonious combination 
of external stimulus with mental temper and attention; and 
it is just that which never seems to come to these people. 

This trutli may be illustrated by ^Yhat happens in the case 
(»f matters aflecting our ow'ii personal interest. AVlieii it is 
necessarv to come to some resolution in a matter ot that kind, 
we cannot well sit down at any given moment and think over 
I lie merits of llu* case and make uj) our mind; lor', if \ve try 
to lit) so, we oltt'u lind ourselves unable, at that particular 
moment, to ki'ep our mind fixed ujion the subject; it wanders 
oH to other things. A\ersion to tlie matter in ijuestion is some¬ 
times to blame for this. In such a case we should not use 
force, hut wait for the ])roper frame of mind to come of itself. 
It often comes uuexjiectedly and returns again and again; aiul 
the \ a lit' tv of temper in which ^ve apjiroach it at dilierent 
momi'iits put> till* matlt'r always in a fresh light. It is this long 
procoi'S which is understood hv the term a ri/w resolution. For 
lilt* work of com ino to a resolution must be tlistributed; and 
in the proce>s much that is overlooked at one moment occurs 
to us at another; and the repugnance vanishes wdien ^ve lind, 
as w(' usuallv do, on a clost'r inspection, that tilings are not so 
had as thev seemt'd. 

d'his rult' ajijiheN to the life of the intellect as well as to 
mallei'' ol practice'. A man must ^vait for the' right moment. 
Not even the greate>l mind is ca])al)le of tllinking for itself at 
all liim'". 1 h'nci* a great mind does well to spend its leisure 
in ri'ading, which, as I have said, is a substitute for thought: 
it bring" "luff to the mind by letting anothc'r person do the 
thinking: although that is alwaNS done in a manner not our 
own. d herelore, a man ^holdd not I'eatl loo much, in order 
tliat hi" mi I 111 mav not hecome accuslonietl to the substittite 
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and therehx foiget the reality; that it may not form the habit 
ol walking in well-worn pall is; nor hv following an alic'ii course 
oi ihuuglil i*row a straiia'er to its own. Least of all shoidd a 
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iiiaii-quite ^vithdr.aw his gaze from tlie l eal world ior I ho more* 
sake of reading; as tlic impulse and tlie temper whicli promijt 
to tiiought of one’s own come fur oftener from tlie world of 
reality than from the world of hooks. The real life that a man 
sees before liim is tlie natural subject of thought; and in its 
strength as the primary element of existence it can more 
easily than anything else rouse and iniliKmce the thinkinii 
mind. 


After these considerations, it will not be matter for surprise 
that a man who thinks for himself can easily be distinguished 
from the book-philosopher by the very Avay in which he talks, 
by his marked earnestness, and the originality, directness, and 
personal conviction that stamp all his thoughts and expressions. 
The book-philosopher, on the other hand, lets it be seen that 
everything he has is second-hand; that his ideas are like the 
lumber and trash of an old furniture-shop, collected together 
from all cjuarters. Mentally, he is dull and ]>ointless—a 


of a copy. His literary style is made up of conventional, nay, 
vulgar phrases, and terms that hapjien to be current; in this 

respect much like a small State where all the money that 

% 

circulates is foreign, because it has no coinage of its own. 

Mere experience can as little as reading supply the place 
of thought- It stands to thinking in the same relation in which 
eating stands to digestion and assimilation. When exjierience 
boasts that to its discoveries alone is due the advancement of 
the human race, it is as though the mouth were to claim tin* 
whole credit ot maintaining the body in health. 

'Idle works of all truly capabh* minds are distinguished by 
cl charactei' of drcision and definiteness^ which means that they 
are clear and free from obscurity. A tridy capable mind always 
knows delinitely and clearly what it is that it wants to express, 
whether its metlium is prose, verse, or music. Other minds are 
not decisive anil not definite; and by this they uiay be known 
for what they cire. 

d he cbaraclerisiic sign of a mind of the highest ord(‘i‘ is that 
it always judges at first hand. Everything it advances is the 
result of thinking for itself; and this is everywhere evident by 
tlie way in \vhich it gives its thoughts utteranci*. Such a mind 
is like a Ih’ince. In the realm of intellect its authority is 
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imperial, wliereas the authority of minds of a lower order is 
delegated onlyf as may be seen in their style, which has no 

independent stamp of its own. 

Everyone who really thinks for himself is so far like a 
monarch. His position is undelegated and supreme. His judg¬ 
ments, like royal decrees, spring from his own soyereign power 
and proceed directly from himself. He acknowledges authority 
as little as a monarch admits a commandj he subscribes to 
nothing hut what he has himself authorized. The multitude 
of common minds, labouring under all sorts of current opinions, 
authorities, prejudices, is like the people, which silently obeys 
tlie law and accepts orders from aboye. 

Those who are so zealous and eager to settle debated ques¬ 
tions by citing authorities are really glad when they are able 
to put the understanding and the insight of others into the 
field in place of their own, which are wanting. Their number 
is legion. For, as Seneca says, there is no man but prefers belief 
to the exercise of judgment— unusquisque mavult credere quam 
judicarc. In their controversies such people make a promiscuous 
use of the weapon of authority, and strike out at one another 
with it. If anyone chances to become inyohed in such a contest, 
he will do well not to try reason and argument as a mode of 
defence^ for against a weapon of that kind these people are like 
Siegfrieds, with a skin of horn, and dipped in the flood of 
incapacity foi* thinking and judging. "They will meet his attack 
by bringing u]) their authorities as a ^vay of abashing him— 
argutiu'jituiu ad verccutidiani^ and then cry out that they have 
won the battle. 


In th(* real woi ld, })e it never so fair, favourable and pleasant, 
we abvavs live subject to the law of gravity, which we have 
to Ite constantly overcomino. But in the world of intellect we 
are disembodied spirits, held in bondage to no such law, and 
free from penury and distress. 'I'hus it is that there exists no 
iiappiness on earth like tliat which, at tlte auspicious moment, 
a fine and fruit fid mind finds in itself. 

riie presence of a thought is like the presence of a woman 


we love. fancy w<‘ shall never 

becouK' indifferent to the dear one. 
mind! 'The finest thought runs ilie 


forget the thought nor 
But out of sight, out of 
risk of being irrevocably 
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foigotteii if we do uoL write it down, and the darling- of being 
deserted if we do not marry lier. 

There are plenty of thoughts which are valuable to the man 
who thinks them^ but only few of them wliich have enough 
strength to produce repercussive or reflex action—I mean, to 
win the reader’s synipatliy after they have been put on paper. 

But still it must not be forgotten that a true value attaches 
only to what a man has thouglit in tlie first instaiice yb/* his 
own case. Thinkers niav be classed accordiiiif as thev think 
chiefly for their own case or for that of others. The former are 
the genuine independent thinkers^ tk^y really think and are 
really independent^ they ai'e the true philosophas'^ they 
alone are in earnest. The pleasure and tlie happiness of their 
existence consist in thinking. The others are the sophists-^ they 
want to seem that whicli they are not, and seek their happiness 
in what they hope to get from the world. They are in earnest 
about nothiiifi' else. To which of these two classes a man beloiiiis 

O O 

may be seen by his wliole style and manner. TiclUenberii* is 
an example for the former class 3 Herder, there can be no doid^t, 
belongs to the second. 


\V lien one considers how vast and liow close to us is the 
problem of existence —this equi\ocal, tortured, lleeting, dream¬ 
like existence of ours—so vast and so close that a man no 
sooner discovers it than it oveishadows and ol)SCures all other 
problems and aims; and when one sees how all men, with few 
and rare exceptions, have no clear consciousness of the j^rob- 
lem, nay, seem to be quite unaware of its presence, but busy 
themselves with everything rather than ^vith this, and li\e on, 
taking no thought but for the passing day and the hardly longer 
span of their own personal future, either expressly discarding 
the j)roblem oi* else over-ready to come to terms \vith it by 
adopting some system of popular metajjhysics and letting it 
satisfy them; when, 1 say, one takes all this to heart, one niay 
come to the (jj)inion that man may be saitl to be a thinkifif^ 
heinfr ordy in a very remote sense, and hencelorth feel no 
special surprise at any l»*ait of human thoughtlessness or lolly; 


but know, lather, that the normal man’s 
of vision does iiuleed extend bevond that o 
whole existence is, as it were, a continual 


intellectual ranae 
f the brute, whos<‘ 
present, with no 
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aiiisciuu.siiCi^h; of tlie past or the fuUne, but not sucli an 
immeasurable distance as is generally supposed. 

This is, in fact, corroborated by the way in which most men 
converse; wliere their thoughts are found to be chopped up 
fine, like chaff, so that for them to spin out a discourse of any 
length is impossible. 

If thi-^ world were peopled by really thinking beings, it 
could n('V(*r be that noise of every kind would be allowed such 
generous liniils, as is the case tvith the most horrible and at 
the same time aiiTiless form of it.^ If Nature had meant man 
to think, she \voidd not have «'iveii him ears; or at any rate, 
she woidd have furnished them with air tight flaps, sucli as 
are the <Mi\iabh' ])ossession of the bat. But, in truth, man is a 
poor animal like the rest, and his powers are meant only to 


maintain him in the ^lrui'iile for existence; so he must needs 


keep his ears ahvavs open, to announce of tlieniselves, by night 
as by day, (lie approach of the pursuer. 


S<'i* tlu' (h{ 


—Sc liojK'ntiaiuT ri’tVrs to tlio cracking of 
A (.</>(’ in SVf/</fc.' In 




ON SOME FORMS OF LITERATURE 


fiN the DRAMA, which is llie most perfect reflection of human 
existence, thei'e are three stages in tlie presentation of the 
subject, with a corresponding variety in tlie design nnd scope 
of tlie piece. 

At the first, which is also the most common, stage, the 
tlrama is never any tiling more than merely interesting. 'J'he 
persons gain our attention by following theii' own aims, which 
resemble ours: the action advances by means of intrigue and 
the play of character and incident; Avhile wit and laillery 
s(*ason the whole. 

At the second stage, the drama becomes sentimenttil. Svm- 
]iathy is roused with the hero and, indii ectly, with ourselves, 
d'he action takes a pathetic turn; but the end is peaceful and 
satisfaclorv. 


The climax is r(‘ached with the third stage, which is the 
most difficidt. There the drama aims at being tragic. We are 
brought face to face with great suffering and the storm and 
stress of existence: and the outcome of it is to show the vanity 
of all human effort. Oei^jilv moved, we are eilhei* directly 
prompted to disengage oui* Avill from the struggle of life, oi* 
else a chord is struck in us which echoes a similar feelinf*:. 

'riie beginning, it is said, is alw.avs 


ult. In the drama 
it is just the contrary; for there the difliculty always lies in the 
end. J'his is proved by countless plays which [iromise verv ^vell 
for the lirst act or two, and then become muddled, stick or 
falter—notoriously so in the fourth act—and hnally conclude 
in a wav that is either forced or unsatisfactory oi* else long 
foreseen by everyone. Sometimes, too, the end is positively 
revolting, as in J.essing’s flniiHfr Cuflnttiy ^vhich sends the 
spectators home in a temper. 

This difficulty in regard to the end of a play arises partly 
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because it is everywhere easier to get tilings into a tangle than 
to get them out again; partly also because at the beginning 
we give the author carte blanche to do as he likes, but at the 
end make certain definite demands upon him. Thus we ask for 
a conclusion that shall be either quite happy or else quite 
trao'ic; whereas human affairs do not easily take so decided a 
turn; and then we exjiect that it shall be natural, fit and proper, 
unlaboiiretl, and at the same time foreseen by no one. 

These reinai ks art; also apjilicable to an epic ami to a novelj 
l)ut the more compact nature of th(‘ drama makes the difficulty 
]>lainer by increasing it. 


K nihilo nihil fit. That nothing can come from nothing is 
a maxim true in fine art as elsewhere. In composing an his¬ 
torical picture a good artist will use living men as a model, 
and take the groundwork of the faces from life; and then 
proceed to idealise them in point of beauty or expression. A 
similar method, I fancy, is atlopleti by good novelists. In draw¬ 
ing a character they take lire gener'al outlirre of it from some 
real person of their acciuaintarrce, and then idealize and cotn- 
])lete it to suit their pur pose. 

A Novivl, will be of a high arrd noble order the more it 
re]>r'esettts of inner', arrd the less it repi'esents of outer, life; 
arrd the ratio b(‘tw(HMi the two will supply a means of judging 
any rrovel, of whatever kind, fr'orn Tristram Shandy down to 
llu' crudest arrtl most sensalioiral tale of knight or robber. 
Tristram Shandy has, indeed, as gootl as rto action at all; and 
there i-^ not much in Ta NouvcUe Jlcloisc arrtl JVilhelni Aleistcr, 
F,vorr Don Quixote has relatively little, arrd what there is, is 
v(*r y unimportant, and intI'tulucetl merely for the sake of tun. 
And llx'se four ar'(‘ the he^t of all existing rroyels. 

(j)nsid(n', fur'tlnM', the worrderfvd I'omatrces of Jean Paul, 
and how much inmn' life is showrt on the narr'owest basis ol 
actxial event. lAam in ^^’altet' Scott's novels there is a great 
piepomk'i'ance ot imu'r oven' outer lite, and incident is never 
brought in (*xcej)t for tin* pur'jrose of giving play to thought 
a ltd ('motion; whereas, in bad novels, irreident is there on its 
own account. Skill consists in scMtini) the inner life in motion 
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witli the smallest possible array of circvimstauce^ for it is tliis 
inner life that really excites our interest. 

The business of the novelist is not to relate great events, 
but to make small ones interesting. 

O 


History, which I like to think ol as the contrai'v of poet!*\' 
(cCTTopou/Lteroi'—7re7rot77/LteVor), is for time what geographv is ioi* 
space; and it is no more to be called a science, in atiy strict 
sense of the word, than is geography, ])ecause it does not deal 
with universal truths, but only witli particular details.^ History 
lias always been the favourite study of those who wish to learn 
something without having to face the effort demanded by any 
branch of real knowledge, which taxes the intelligeuce. In our 
time history is a favourite pursuit; as witness the numerous 
books upon the subject which appear every year. 

If the reader cannot help thinking with me that histoiT is 
merely the constant recurrence of similar things, just as in a 
kaleidoscope the same bits of glass are presented, but in dif¬ 
ferent combinations, he will not be able to share all this lively 
interest; nor, however, will he censure it. hut there is a 
ridiculous and absurd claim, made by many people, to regard 
history as a part of philosopliy, nay, as philosophy itself; they 
imagine that history can take its place. 

The preference shown for history by the greater public in 
all ages may be illustrated by the kind of conversation which 
is so much in vogue everywliere in society. It generally con¬ 
sists in one person relating something, and then anotlier person 
relating something else; so that in this way everyone is sni'e 
of receiving attention. Both here and in the case of history it 
is plain that the mind is occu])ied ^vilh particidar details. But 
as in science, so also in every woi thy conversation, the miiul 
rises to the consideration of some genei id truth. 

This objection does not, however, de]>rive liistoi y (d its value. 
Human life is short and Heeling, and manv millions of 
individuals share in it, who are swallowed by lliat monster 
of oblivion which is waiting for tliem with ever-open jaws. 


' Translator's Note .—This line of argument is not likely to popular 
nowadays; hut if the reader is interesterl Iry it, he will find it more fully 
stated in ff'elt als unci Torstellung^ }»k. II, eh. o8. 
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Jt is tlius a very ihaiikworlhy task to Iry to rescue something 

_the memory of interesting and important events, or the 

leading features and personages of some epoch—from -the 
geneial shipwreck of the world. 

k5'om another point of view we might look \ipon history 
as the sequel to zoology; for while with all other animals it is 
(Miough to observe the species, ^vilh man individuals, and 
therefore individ\ial evcmts, have to he studied^ because eveiy 
man iiossessi's a character as an individual. And since iiidi- 
vitluals and events are without number or end an essential 


imj>erfection attaclies to history. In the study of it all that 
a man learns never contril)utes to lessen that which he has 
still to learn, ^\bth any real science a p(M'fection of knowledge 
is, at any l ate, conceivable. 

When W(‘ nain access to the histories of Cldma and of India, 
th(‘ endlessness of the subject-matter wbll reveal to us the 
efb'cts in the study, and force our historians to see that the 
• )b)(x:t of s(i(‘n(e is to r('cogni/A* th(‘ many in the one, to per- 
t(‘iv(‘ lh(* miles in any given exampl(‘, and to apply to the life 
of nations a knowledge of niard;iiid: not to go on counting up 
fat is ad infinitiaa . 

riune art' iwo kinds ol history; the history of politics and 
the history oj literature and art. I ht' one is the history of the 
will; th(‘ oil KM’, that of the inttdlecl. The lirst is a talc of woe, 
(WtMi of l(n'mr: It is a recoi'd of agony, struggle, fraud, anti 
horrlhb* murdei' rn raas\s(\ 1 lu* stx'ond is ev(‘rv^^ here pleasing 
and sertMie, like the intt'llecl ^vh(Ml left to itsoll, even though 
il-^ path b<‘ out' of tn'ror. \[< thief liranch is the history of 
philtoophy. riiis is, in lact, its luiulamental hass, anti the notes 
td it tirc' lioard t'ven in tht' other kind of history. "Phest' dee]> 
lf)nes gviidt^ tli(‘ jormalion td opinion, anti opinion rules the 
\\orld. Ih'iu'c ])hili)SOj>ln% rightIv uiuleistootl, is a material 
lorct' ot I h(* most ])o\^^‘^ful kind, though vtuy slt)W in its 
working, d'he philosopln' of a ptniod is thus the fundamental 
ha^'- of it" histoi'V. 


1 he AEW'srAPKit is iht‘ st'Coiid-lland in the clock of liistory; 
and it i" not only made of hast*!' nuUid than those which point 
to the niinutt' and th(‘ hour, but it s('liU)in o'ot's ri<''ht. 


ON SOME I'OllMS OV LITEKATURK 



Tlie so-called leading article is the chorus Lo llie tli'aiua of 
passing events. 

Exaggeration of every kind is as essential to journalism as 
it is to the dramatic art^ for the object of journalism is to make 
events go as far as possible. Thus it is that all journalists are, 
in the very nature of their calling, alarmists; and this is their 
way of giving interest to what they write. Herein tiiey aie 
like little dogs; if anything stirs, they immediately set up a 
shrill bark. 


Therefore, let us carefvilly regvilate the attention to be paid 
to tliis trumpet of danger, so that it may not disturb our 
digestion. Let us recognize that a newspaper is at best but a 
magnifying-glass, and very often inej ely a shadow on the wall. 


The pen is to thought what the slick is lo walking; but you 
walk most easily when you have no stick, and you think willi 
the greatest perfection when you have no pen in your hand. 
It is only when a man begins to be old that he likes to use a 
stick and is glad to take up his pen. 


When an hypotficsis has once come lo birth in the mind, or 
gained a footing there, it leads a life so far comparable with 
the life of an organism as that it assimilates matter from the 
outer w'orld only when it is like in kind with it and beneficial; 
and when, contrarily, such matter is not like in kind but 
liurtful, the hypothesis, equally with the organism, throws it 
off, or, if forced to take it, gets rid of it again entire. 


'J o gain iinnioi tality' an author must possess so many excel¬ 
lences that, while it \vill not be easy to lind anyone lo under¬ 
stand and a]>preciate them all, there will be men in every age 
^vho are able lo recognizt* and value some of them. In lliis way 
llie credit of his book will be maintained throughcnit ihe loJig 
course of centuries, in spite of the fact that human interests 
are always changing. 

An author like ibis, wlio has a claim lo ihe continuance ol 
his life even w’ith posterity, can only lie a man who, over the 
wide earth, will seek his like in vain, and olf(*r' a palpable 
contrast willi evervom* else in virtue of his unmistakable tlis- 
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linclion. Nay more: weie lie, like the wandering Jew, to live 
through several generations, he would still remain in the same 
superior position. If tins were not so, it would be difficult to 
see why his thoughts should not perish like those of other men. 

Mclapliot s and similes are of great value, in so far as they 
ex])lain an unknown relation by a known one. Even the more 
detailed simile which grows into a parable or an allegory, is 
notliin**' more than the exhibition of some relation in its 
sim])lest, most visible and palpable form. The growth of ideas 
rests, at bottom, upon similes; because ideas arise by a process 
of coml)ining the similarities and neglecting the differences 
hetwet'u things. Further, intelligence, in the strict sense of the 
^vor(l, ultimatelv consists in a seizing of relations; and a clear 
and jmre gi a^}) of relations is all the more often attained when 
tlie comjiarison is made between cases that lie wide apart from 
OIK' another, and bet^veen things of ejuite different nature. As 
long as a relatiiin is known to me as existing only^ in a single 
case, 1 have none hut an individual idea of it—in other words, 
onlv an Intuitive or jiersjieclive knowledge of it; but as soon 
as I sc'e the same relation in two different cases, I have a 
general idea of its whole nature, and this is a deeper and more 
pi’i lt'Ct kno^vledgt‘. 

Since, then, similes and metajihors are such a powerful 
engine of knowledge, it is a sign of great intelligence in a 
\vriter il his similes are unusual and, at the same time, to the 
])oint. Aristotle also observes that hv far the most important 
thing ttt a writer is to have this jx)wer of metaphor; lor it is 
a gift whicli cannot he acejuired, and il is a mark of genius.^ 


As regards readings to ri'ijuire that a man shall retain every¬ 
thin Ik* has ever ri'ad is like asking him to carrv about with 
liim all he has ever eaten. 'The one kind of food has given 
him hodil\, and the otlu'r, mental, nourishment; and it is 
through thesi' t^^o means that he has grown to be what he is. 


' hodv a^^ilui]alc'S onlv that which is like it; and so a man 
retains in his mind onlv that which interests him, in other 
wortls, that which suits his svslem of thought or his purposes 
in hl(', f.vervone has ])ur])oses, no doubt; but very few have 

* Poetics^ c. 22. 
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anything like a system of tliought. Few people take an objective 
interest in anything, and so their reading does them no good 5 
they retain nothing. 

If a man wants to read good books, he must make a point 
of avoiding bad ones; for life is short, and lime and energy 
limited. 

Kepetitio est mater studiorum. An)' book that is at all impor¬ 
tant ought to be at once read through Iwice^ partly because, 
on a second readiiig, the connection of the different portions 
of the book will be better understood, and the bepiiminp- 
comprehended only when the end is known 5 and partly 
because we are not in the same temper and disposition on both 
readings. On the second perusal we get a ne^v view of every 
passage and a different impression of the whole book, whicfi 
then appears in another light. 

It would be a good thing to buy books if one could also buy 
the time in which to read thenij but generally the purchase 
of a book is mistaken for the acquisition of its contents. 

A man’s works are the quintessence of his mind, and even 
tliough he may possess very great capacity, they will ahvays 
be incomparably more valuable than his conversation. Nay, 
in all essential matters his works will not only make up for the 
lack of personal intercourse with him, but they will far surjiass 
it in solid advantages. The writings even of a man of moderate 
genius may be edifying, worth reading and instructive, because 
they are his quintessence—tlie result and fruit of all liis 
thought and study 5 whilst conversation with him may be 
unsatisfactory. " 

So it is that we can read books by men in wliose company 
we lind nothing to please, and tliat a higii tiegree of culture 
leads us to seek entertainment almost wbollv'^ from books and 
not from men. 



ON CRITICISM 


j 


TiiK iollowing brief leniarks on the critical faculty are chiefly 
inteiuled to show that, for the most part, there is no such 
thing. It is a rara avis’^ almost as rare, indeed, as the phoenix, 
wliich ap]>ears oidy once in five hundred years. 

When we speak of taste —an expression not chosen udth any 
regard for it—we mean the discovery, or, it may be only the 
recognition, of avIuU is n'^ht (esthetically^ apart from the 
guidance of any rule: and this, either because no rule has as 
yet l)een extended to the matter in question, or else because, 
if existing, it is unknown to tlie artist, or the critic, as the case 
may lie. Instead fast(\ ^ve might use the ex]aession (esthetic 
s(^nsc. if this were not tantolooical. 

The ])erceptiv(' critical taste is, so to speak, the female 
analogue lo the male ([ualitv of jii'oduclive talent or genius. 
Not ca])a}>l(' of hc^ettin^ great work itself, it consists in a 
cajiacity of rrerptioriy that is to say, of recognizing as such 
^vhat is right, lit, l>eautifnl, or the reverse^ in other words, 
ot discriminating the good from the bad, of discovering and 
ap])r{'('iating the one and condemning the other. 


1 n 


ecialing a genius criticism should not deal witli the 


(M'l'ors in his pioductions or ^vith the poorer of his works, and 
then jiroceed to rate him knv; it shotdd attend only to the 
(jualitu^s in wliich he most excels. For in tlie sjdiere of intellect, 
as ill otluo' spheri's, weakness and jierversity cleave so'firmly 

10 human naturi' that ('ven the most brilliant mind is not 
wholly and at all tmu's lre(‘ from tliein. Hence the g’reat errors 
to b(‘ toilnd ev('n in tlu* works of tht' greatest men; or as 
i Ioi'ac(' puts it, (fuandocpic bonus dornutat Ilotncrus. 

1 hat which distingui^lies genius, and should be the standard 
lor judging it, is th(‘ height to which it is able to soar when 

11 i'^ in t h<‘ proptM' mood and liiuU a lit I mg occasion—a height 
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always out ul the reacli ol oiclinary laJeiil. Aucl, in like inaniiei', 
it is a very dangerous lliino- to com])aie two great men of the 
same classj for instance, two great poets, or iimsiciaiis, or 
philosopliers, or artists; because injustice to the one or the 
othej’, at least lor the nioinent, can hai'dl}' l)e avoidetk i oi' in 
making a comparison of tlie kind tlie critic Icjoks to some par¬ 
ticular merit ot the one and at once discovei's lliat It is absent 
in the othei’, who is theieby disparaged. And then if the 
])roct*ss is reversed, and the critic begins with the latter and 
tiiscovers his j)eculiar merit, vviiich is ([uile of a dilferent order 
Iroin that ]jresented by tlie former, ^villl whom it may be 
looked lor in vain, the lesnll is that both of them snifer undue 
deyn'eciation. 

riiere are critics who severally think that it rests with each 
one <j 1 them what shall he accounted good, anti w hat bad. They 
all mistake tlieir ow*n toy-trumpets for the trombones of fame. 

A tlrug does not effect its purpose if the dose is too large; 
and it is tlie same with censure anti adverse ciilicism when 
it e>:ceeds the measure of justit;e. 

The disastrous thing for intellectual merit is that it must 
wait for those to praise tlie good who have themselves ])ro- 
duced nothing but what is bad; nay, it is a primary misfortune 
that it has to receive its ciow'n at the hands of the critical 
])ower of mankind—a tpialily ot w Inch most men possess only 
the weak ami im])otent semblance, so that the reality may 
be numbered amongst the rarest gifts ot nature. Hence La 
Bruyere’s remai’k is, unhappily, as true as it is neat. Apres 
Vesprit tie discernenient^ he says, ce qu’iL y a tin nioiule tie plus 
rtire, ce sfjiit les dianituis cl Ics perles. "L'he spirit ol discernment! 
the critical faculty! it is these that are lacking. Alen do not know 
how to distinguish the genuim* from the falsi*, the corn Irom 
the chalf, gold from cop[jei'; or to jierceive the wide gulf that 
sejiarates a genius trom an ordinary man. l lms we have that 
bad state of thiims described in an old-lashione<l vei'se, which 
gives it as the lot of the great oik‘s here on earth to bo recog¬ 
nized only when they are gone: 

Ks ist nun (lua trcschiek der (d'osst'u hier nuf h'j'ilen, 

AV’9/ iraftfi sir nichl niche sinrl, eoti uns cehannt zii iverden. 

\^ hen anv genuine and e-\:c<*]Ient woi'k makes its ap|)earance, 
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tlic tliiet diliiculty in itt; way is the amount of bad work it finds 
alieady in jiossession of the field, and accepted as though it 
were good. And then if, after a long lime, the newcomer really 
succeeds, by a hard struggle, in vindicating his place for him¬ 
self and winning reputation, he will soon encounter fresh 
difficulty from some affected, d\dl, awkward imitator, whom 

fe. 

]i(‘o])le drag in, with the object of calmly setting }iin» uj) on 
th(' altai' beside the genius^ not seeing the difference and really 
thinking that liere they have to do with another great man. 
d Ills is ^v^lat Yriarte means bv the fiist lines of his 28th Fable, 
^vhere lu' declares that the ignorant rabble always sets equal 
\ahr(' on tlie good and the bad: 

Sit'rnprr acoslintihra hacer el vulgo nceio 
}Je lo hue! to T h> uutlo tgual aprecio. 

So even Sliakesjx‘are\s dramas liad, immediately after his 
death, to give place to those of Hen Jonson, Massinger, 
Heaumont and I'lelcher, and to yield the supremacy for a 
In I nd red \ t‘ars. So Kant’s serious philosojihy was crowded out 
bv the noiiMnise oi Fichte, Sciielling, Jacobi, Hegel. And even 
in a sj)here accessible lo all we have seen unworthy imitators 
(juickly diverting ])ublic attention from the incomparable 
Walter Scott. For, say wlial you ^vill, the ])uh]ic has no sense 
foi’ e.xct'llence, and tiiereh)re no notion how very rare it is to 
lind men rv'ally ca])able of doing anvtliing great in poetry, 
])hilos(.>])hy, or art, or that their wot'ks are alone worthy ol 
exclusive attention. 1 he d(d)hlers, whether in verse or in any 
other high ^J)ll(n’e, sliould !)(* every dav unsparingly reminded 
that n(‘itli(‘r gods nor men nor booksellers have pardoned their 
mecliocritv: 

utrdiocril^ttti esse poet is 
Ao// hotuutes, non Dt. non i oncessere colunincr.^ 

Ar(‘ th("y not the wihhIs that ])r('venl the corn coming u]), so 
tliat i1h‘v ina\' ('o\ (‘r all th(‘ i*;i'oun(l t lu'inselvos.^ And then 
tliere ha|)])(‘n> that \^hich has Ix'cn well and freshly described 
by the lamented I‘euchlei>leben,“ who died so vounn-; how 
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I! an.^liiUn s A I^rtKst Frt*llieri' \ on fVucliterslfben (1806—49), 
ail Aiistriati |>liy.'>i(.'iaii, ])luloso])hor, and port, ami a spt’cialist in medical 
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people cry out in their liasle tliaL nothing is being dune, while 
all the while great work is quietly growing to maturity; and 
then, when it appears, it is not seen or heard in the clamour, 
but goes its way silently, in modest grief: 

“/sY —ritjcfi sic vcrmessrri — 

“A7e///5 irn // erke, 7H( fits gcih/iti!" 

Urul das Gr ossc, rcift iridcssrn 
Stiff her ail. 

Es erscheint nun: niemand sicfil rs, 
iViemand hart es itn Gescfirei. 

J\lit hescheid’ner I'raiter ziefit cs 
Stiff vorhei. 


Tliis lamentable dearth of the critical facidtv is not le-^'^ 
obvious in the case of science, as is shown bv tiie tenacious 
life of false and disproved theories. If they are once accepted, 
they may go on bidding defiance to truth for fiftv or even a 
hundred years and more, as stable as an lion pier in the midst 
of the Nvaves. The Ptolemaic system was still held a century 
after Copernicus had promulgated his theory, liacon, Descartes 
and Locke made their way extremely slowly and only after 
a long time; as the reader may see by d’Alembert’s celebrated 
Preface to the Eticyclopccdia. Newton was not more successful; 
and this is sufficiently proved by the bitterness and contempt 
^vith which Leibnitz attacked his theory of gravitation in the 
controversy with Clarke.^ Although Newton lived foi- almost 
forty years after the appearance of the Pt'incipia his teaching 
was, when he diefl, onl}*^ to some extent accepted in his own 
country, whilst outside Kngland lie counted scarcely twenty 
adheremls: if we may believe the introductoi-y note to \’oI- 
taire’s exposition of liis theory. It ^vas, indeed, chiefly ONving 
to this treatise of Voltaire’s that the system became known 
in France nearly twenty years after Newton’s death. Until 
then a firm, resolute, and patriotic stand was made liy the 
( artesian Vortices:^ whilst only forty years previously this same 
Cartesian philosojihv had been forbitlden in the French schools; 
and now in turn d’Agnesseau, the Chancellor, refused Voltaire 
the ImpriiTiatur for Ins treatise on the Newtonian doctrine. 
On the other hand in our day Newton’s absurd theory of 

> Set* i-spoc-i.-illy §§ 35, 113, 1 1H, 120, 122, 12^. 
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colour Still coiii|)l(‘lcl} holds llie held, lorly years ui'Ler the 
publication of Goethe’s. Hume, too, was disregarded up to his 
fiftieth year, though lie began veiy early and wrote in a 
ihoi'oughlv pojiular style. And Kant, in spite of having written 
and talki'd all his life long, did not become a famous man until 
lu' was sixty. 

Artists and jio(‘ls have, to be sure, more* chanc(‘ than 
thinkers, b(‘cau>e their public is at least a hundred times as 
lara(\ Still, ^vhat was thought of Beethoven and Mozart during 
their lives? N'shat of Dante? what even of Shakespeare? If tlu' 
latter’s conl(Mn])orari(‘s had in any way recognized his worth, 
at least one good and accredited portrait of him would have 
come down to us from an age when the art of painting 
flourished; whereas ^vc possess only some vei-y doubtful pic- 
tur(*s, a bad coi)])ei'])late, and a still worse bust on his tomb.^ 
And in like nianiK'r, it he had been duty honoured, s]iecimens 
of his hand\vriting would have been preserved to us by the 
hundred, instc'ad (d being confined, as is th(' case, to the 
si'niaturx's to a h'w legal documents, 'bhe Portuguese are still 
proud of tlunr oriK po('t Camoens. He lived, however, on alms 
collected e\erv (Aamiug in the street hv a black slave whom 
he had brought with him Ironi the Indies. In time, no doubt, 
justice ^vill he done to everyone^ tempo e itotno'^ but 

it is as late and sUnv in arriving as in a court ol la^v, and the 
s(‘rret condition of it is that the recipient shall he no longer 
ahv(‘. I he pr(‘re]')t ol lesus the son ol Sirach is lailhfidly 
follo^v('d; Jud^e noth' Itlessed Jtejote his death lh‘, then, who 
has pro(lue(‘d immortal works, must liiul condort hy applying 
to tluMU th(' woi’ds of the Indian mvlli, that tlu‘ minutes ol 

K ' 

Ide amongst lie* immortals seem like years ol earthly exis- 
t(‘nce; and so, Uto, llial ^'ears upon (*aith ar<' oidy as the 
miimt<'S of tlu' immortals. 

I'his lack of critical in^iglit is also shown by the fact that, 
\vhil<' in ev(*rv (('iitui v th(‘ (wcellent ^York of earlier time is 
lu'hl in liononr, that o! its own is misunderstood, and the 
at lent ion wbicb is its diu* i> giv(*u to bad work, svich as every 
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citftade carries wilh it only to be tlie s])ort of the next. 'I'liat 
men are slow to lecogiiize genuine merit when it a})|>ears in 
their own age, also proves that tliey do not undeisiand or 
enjoy or really value the long-acknowledged works of genius, 
which they honour only on the score of autliority. The crucial 
test is the fact that bad work—Fichte’s philosoj)hy, for example 
— if it wins any reputation, also maintains it for one oi* two 
generations^ and only when its public is very large does its fall 
follow sooner. 

Now, just as the sun cannot shed its light IjuI to the eye 
that sees it, nor music souihI but to the hearing ear, so the 
value of all masteily work in ai*t and science is conditioned 
by the kinshij) and ca])acity of tlie mind to ^^hich il s])eaks. 
It is only such a mind as his that po>sesses the magic Word to 
stir and call foi'tli the spirits that lie hidden in great work. 
'J\) the ordinary mind a masterjaece is a sealed cabinet of 
mystery—an unfamiliar musical instrument from which the 
player, liowever mucli he may hatter himself, can draw none 
but confused tones. How different a jtainting looks when seen 
in a good light, instead of in some dark corner! Just in the saine 
way, tlie impression made by a masterpiece varies wilh the 
caj)acity of the mind to understand it. 

A line \vork, then, leijuires a mind sensitive to its IxMiUv f 
a thoughtful work, a mind that can really think, if it is to 
exist and live at all. Ihit alas! it may hajtpen only too often 
that he who gives a line woik to the ^vorld afterwards feels 
like a maker of fireworks, wlio tiisjilavs ^villl (‘nlhusiasm the 
wonders that have taken iiim so mucii tiim* and li‘oubl(‘ to 
])rejjare, and then learns that he lias come to the ^vrong■ place, 
and that the fancietl Sjiectalors were one and all inmates ol 
an asylum foi’ tlie bhinl. Still even that is IxTler than if ins 
public had cimsisted entirely of men who made fii eworks tlieni- 
selves; as in this case, il his displa\ had been text raordinarih' 
good, it might jjossiblv ha\(i cost him his iiea<l. 

ddie sijui'ce f>f all ])ieasur(* and d^dight is tlx* leeling of 
kinshij). Jxven with the sense of bi‘ant\ it i^ unt]ue>tionablv 
out' o^v^ species in the animal world, and then again our own 
race, tliat ajjjiears to us tlie fairest. So too in intercourse with 
others every man sjiows a decidcxl pr<*feren< c for l ho^e who 
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re^eluble liini; and a blockhead will lind the society of another 

I ^ 

blockhead inconipai ably more pleasant tlian that of any num¬ 
ber of great minds put together. Every man must necessarily 
lake his chief jdeasure in his own work, because it is tlie 
minor of his own mind, the echo of his own thouglU; and 
next in oixler will come the Avoik of peoj)le like him: that is 
to say, a dull, shallow and ])erverse mail, a dealer in mere 
words, will give his sincere and hearty apj)lause only to that 
which is dull, shallow, perverse or merely verbose. On the 
other hand, he will allow merit to the \vork of great minds 
only on the score of aivlhority, in other words, because he is 
ashamed to sjx^ak iiis opinion: for in reality they give him no 
])leasure at all. They do not appeal to him^ they re})el 

him: and he will not confess this even to himself. I'he works 
of genius cannot be fidly enjoved except by those who are 
lhems(*lves of the ])rivileged order. I'he first recognition of 
them, however, ^vhen they exist without authority to support 
lliem, demands no small superiority of mind. 

hen the rc'adei' takes all this into consideration, he should 
be sui}>rl>ed, not that great \vork is so late in winning repu¬ 
tation, l)nl that it wins it at all. And as a matter of fact, fame 
cojue^ oidv bv a sKjw and complex ])rocess. I'hc stupid person 
is bv ik‘grees lorcetl, aiul as it were tamed, into recognizing 
tin' su])eriorilv of one who stands immediately above him; 
this one in his turn b(nvs l)efore someone else: and so it «‘oes 

* O 

on until the weight of the voles graduallv jnevail over their 
number: and this is just the condition of all genuine, in other 
words, deser\ed tame. But until then the greatest genius, even 
afU'r he has |)assetl his lime of trial, stantis like a king atnidst 
a t'roA%d of his own su])jects, \\ ho do not know him by sight 
and thereb)re will not do his behests: unless, indeed, his chief 
minisU'rs of slalt* art* in his train. For no subordinate official 
can be the dii('ct recipit'llt of the r(.)val commands, as he 
knows onl\' the signature of his immediate superior: and this 
is r('p('at(‘d all the wav up into the highest ranks, ^vhere the 
under-set'iH'tarv attests llu' rninistt'r's siirnalurr', and the minis- 
ter that ol the king. I here ait* analogous stages to be passed 
beloie a genius can attain wi(U'^pread lanu'. This is why his 
r('putali(,)n most easily comes to a standstill at the very outsetj 
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becavise the Ihgliest autliorilies, ol Avjioin llteie can be but 
few, are most frequently not to be found; but tlie further 
down he goes in the scale the more numerous are those who 
take the word from al>ove, so that Ihs fame is no more arrested, 
e must console ourselves tor this state ot l hi Hi's by retied- 

C.!? 

ing that it is really fortunate that the greater munber of iinm 
do not form a judgment on iheii own r<‘S]ionsibihtv, but merelv 
take it on authority. For Avhat sort ot criticism shoidd we liave 
on Plato and Kant, Homer, Shakespeare and (joollie, if every 
man were to form liis opinion by what he really lias and enjoys 
of these writers, instead of being forced by authority to speak 
of them in a fit and proper way, liowever little he may really 
feel what lie says. Unless something of tliis kind took place, it 
would be impossible for true merit, in any blob spbere, to 
attain tame at all. At the same time it is also fortunate that 
every man has just so much critical power of his own as is 
necessaiy for recogni/.ing the superiority of those who are 
placed immediately over him, and for following their lead. 
This means that the many come in the end to submit to tlie 
authority of llie few; and tliere results that hierarchy of 
critical judgments on which is based tiie jiossibility of a steady, 
and eventually wide-reaching, fame. 

I he lowest class in the community is (pute impervious to 
the merits of a great genius; and for these jieople there is 
nothing left but tlie inonuiuenl raised to him, wliich, by the 
impression it produces on tlieir senses, awakes in them a dim 
idea of tlie man’s greatness. 

Uiterary journals sliould he a dam against the unconscion¬ 
able scribbling of the age, and tin? ever-increasing deluge of 
had and useless books, d heir judgments should be uncorrupiod, 
just and rigorous; and every piece of bad work tlone by an 
incapable peison; every device by which the empty head tries 
to come to tlie assistance of the empty purse, that is to say, 
.ihoiit nine-tenths of all existing books, should he mercilessly 
^courged. Uiterary journals would tlieii perform their duty, 
which is to keep do\vn tlie craving for writing and put a check 
upon the deception of the jiuhlic, instead of furthering these evils 
by a miserable toleration, which plays into the hands of autlior 
and ])ul)lis}ier, and rf>hs the reader of iiis linif? and his money. 
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If ihert' woi'c Mitli- a paper as I mean, every bad writer, 
Wery brainless compiler, every plagiarist from others’ books, 
e-very hollow and incapable place-hunter, every sham-philoso¬ 
pher, ever\^ vain and languishing poetaster, would shudder 
at the prosp(‘Ct of tlie pillory in ^v|lich his bad work would 
inevitably have lo stand soon after pidilication. This \voidd 
])ai'alys(* his twitcliing fingers, to the tme welfare of literature, 
in ^vhicll what is bad is not only useless but positively p€*r- 
nicious. Now most books are bad and ought to have lemained 
unwritten. (Consequently praise should be as rare as is now 
the case \vith blame, whicli is witliheld under the influence 
ol pcM'sonal considerations, coupled ^vith the maxim accedas 
sociuSj I {Hides Jauderis ut dbsens. 

it is (piit(' wrong to try to introduce into literature the same 
toleration as must necessarih" prevail in society towards those 
stupid, brainless people who evei vwhere swarm in it. In litera¬ 
ture such peo]ile are impudent intruders^ and to disparage the 
bad is here duty to^vards the ooed; for he wlio thinks nothin/r 
bad will tliink not I ling good eitlier. Politeness, which has its 
source in social relations, is in literature an alien, and often 
injurious, eleuumt: because it (‘xacts that had work shall be 
calk'd good. In this ^vav tlu' v('rv aim of scitmee and art is 
diri'ctlv frustrati'd. 

rids ideal jomnal couki, to he sure, lie \vritten only by 
p(*opl(' who joined inconujitihk* lionesty with rare knowledge 
and still rari'r powt'r of judgment; so that jierhaps there could, 
at till' v('ry most, l>e oik', and even hardly one, in the ^vhoIe 
cfHI 11 try: }>ui theri' it Nvould stand, like a just Areo})agns, every 
iiK'mlx'r of \\ Inch would have to he electc’d h\" all the others, 
l iul.T ih(> sy-;l<>m lliiit )>rc\,iils at proseiit, litoiarv joitrnals 
ar(' carried ou hy a cliipu', and secretly perhaps also by book- 
selk'rs for llu' good of ilu' trade': and they are often nothing 
hut coalitions of i)ad ht'ads to pre've'iit the good ones succeeding. 
A< (methe unce re'iiiarked to iiH*. nuwlu're is there so much 
dishuiK'Sty as in lite'iatiir('. 

Hut, above all, anonymity, tiuit siiie'kl of all literary rascality, 
would liave to dlsa|)pear. It Avas introduced under the pretext 
of prote'e'tmg the hoiu'st critic, \vho \varnod tlie public, against 
tho re'^fuitmeut of (hr* author and hi''' frie'iids. Hiit ^vhere there 
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is one case of this sort, there will be a hundred where it merely 
serves to take all responsibility from the man who cannot stand 
by wliat he has said, or possibly to conceal the sliame of one 
who lias been cowardly and base enough to recommend a book 
to the public for the purpose of putting money into his own 
pocket. Often enough it is only a cloak for covering the 
obscurity, incompetence and insignificance of the critic. It is 
incredible what impudence tiiese fellows will show, and what 
literary trickery they will venture to commit, as soon as they 
know they are safe under the shadow of anonymity. Let me 
recommend a general Anticriticistn^ a universal medicine or 
panacea, to put a stop to all anonymous reviewing, whether 
it praises the bad or blames the good: Rascal! your aaaie! For 
a man to wraj) himself n]> and draw his hat over his face, and 
then fall upon ])eopIe ivho are walking about without any 
disguise—this is not tlie part of a gentleman, it is the })art 
of a scoundrel and a knave. 

An anonymous review has no more authority than an 
anonvmous letter: and one should be received with the same 
mistrust as the other. Or shall we take the name of the man 
who consents to preside over what is, in the strict sense of the 
word, line socicle anonymc as a guarantee for the veracity of 
his colleagues? 

Kven Rousseau, in the ])reface to the i^ouvclle llcloisc^ 
declai’es tout honnetc homrnc doit auoucr les livrcs qidil public^ 
which in ]>lain language means that every honourable man 
ought to sign his articles, and that no one is honourable who 
does not do scj. How much truer this is ol jjolemical wr iting, 
which is the general char'acter of reviews! Rieiner was (juite 
right in tire opiniort he gives in his Reminiscences oj Goetficd 
An overt enemy^ he says, an cnemy^ u ho meets you face to face^ 
is an honourable man, u bo u ill treat y^ou fairly^, and with irhom 
y'ou can come to terms and be reconciled: but an enemy u'ho 
conceals himself is a base, cowardlv scoundrel, uho has not 
courage enough to avoir his own judgment^ it is not his opinion 
that he cares about, but only the secret pleasure of wreaking his 
anger without being ffiund out or punished. This will also have 
l)f*(*ii OoetlieV (jpiition, as he wn*' geneiallv the sonret* Ir'om 

^ )), xxix* 
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which Reiiuer drew his observalioiis. And, indeed, Rousseau's 
maxim applies to every line that is printed. Would a man in 
a TTiask over be allowinl to harangue a mob, or speak in any 
assembly; and tlial, too, wlien he was going to attack others 
and overwhelm them with abuse? 

Anonymity is the refuge for all literary and journalistic 
rascality. It is a practice wliich must be completely stopped. 
1 A ery article, e\('n in a newspaper, should be accompanied by 
th(' name of its author; and the editor should be made strictly 
lesponsible foi' the accuracy of the signature. The freedom of 
th(> press should be tlius fai' restricted; so that what a man 
])ublicly proclaims througli the far-sounding trumpet of the 
newspaper, lie should be answerable for, at any rate with his 
honour, if h(' has anv; and if he has none, let his name 
neutralize the effect of his words. And since even the most 
insigniiicant person is known in his own circle, the result of 
Mich a measure would be to put an end to two-thirds of the 
news])aper lies, and to restrain the audacity of many a 
poisonous tongue. 


ON REPUTATION 


Writers may be classified as meteors, planets and fixed stars. 
A meteor makes a striking effect for a moment. You look up 
and cry 'Ihere! and it is gone for ever. Planets and wandering 
stars last a much longer time. They often outshine the fixed 
stars and are confounded with them by tlie inexperienced j but 
this is only because they are near. It is not long before they 
too must yield their places nay, the light they give is reflected 
only, and the sphere of their influence is confined to their own 
orbit—their contemporaries. Their path is one of change and 
movement, and with tlie circuit of a few years their tale is 
told. Fixed stars are the only ones that are constant 5 tlieir 
position in the firmament is secure 5 they sfiine with a light 
of their own^ their effect to-day is the same as it was yesterdav, 
because, having no parallax, their appearance does not alter 
with a difference in our standjjoint. Fhey bek>ng not to one 
system, one nation only, but to the universe. And just because 
they are so very far away it is usually many years before their 
light is visible to the inhabitants of this earth. 

We liave seen in the previous chapter that where a man’s 
merits are of a high order it is difficult for him to win repu¬ 
tation, because the public is uncritical and lacks discernment. 
Hut another and no less serious hindrance to fame comes from 
tlie envy it has to encounter. For even in the lowest kinds of 
work envy balks even the beginnings of a re])utation, and 
never ceases to cleave to it up to the last. How great a part is 
played by envy in tlie wicked ways of the world! Ariosto is right 
in saying that the dark side of our mortal life predominates, 
so full it is of this evil; 


For envv 



qucsta assai piu oscura the serena 
Vita rnoriah luUa (VinvUlia plena, 

I be moving spii'it of tliat secret 


Essnya Arthur Schopenhauer 
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though nourislihig, alliance everywhere made hy mediocrity 
against individual eminence, no matter of what kind. In his 
OAvn sphere of ^vork no one will allo\v another to he distin¬ 
guished; lie is an intruder who cannot be tolerated. Si quelqiiUin 
cxccllc panrii iious^ qu^il aille cxceller aillcurs! this is the 
universal password ol the second-i'ate. In addition, then, to 
the rarity of true merit and the difficulty it has in being 
understood and recognized, there is the envy ol thousands to 
be reckoned with, all of them bent on suppressing, nay, on 
smothering it altogether. No one is taken for what he is, but 
for what others make of him; and this is 

mediocrity to keej) down distinction, by not letting it come 
u]i as long as that can jiossibly be prevented. 

There are two ways of behaving in regard to merit: either 
to have some of one’s own, oi' to retuse any to others. Ihe 
latter method is more convenient, and so it is geneiJilly 
adoiited. As envv is a nu're sign of deliciency, so to eiu'y merit 
argues the lack of it, Mv excellent Balthazar Gracian has given 
a very line account ol this relation between envy and merit 
in a lengthy fable, which may be found in his IJiscrcto under 
the headin** Iloinhi c dc ostctiUicion. He describes all the birds 
as meeting together aiul conspiring against the peacock, 
because of his magnificent feathers; //, said the magpie, we 
could only ninnn^c to put a stop to the cucscd parading of his 
tailj there would soon he an end of his beauty; for what is not 
seen is as erood as what df)es not e2ist. 

riiis t'xplains how modestv came It) be a virtue. It was 
in\enl<Hl ouU* as a ]irotection against envy. Tliat there have 
alwavs been rascals to urge this virtue, and to rejoice heartily 
ov(M' th(‘ iiasl did ness of a man of merit, has been shown at 
b'liiith in mv chief workd In Lichtcmberg’s Miscellaneous 
llh'dings I find this semtence (pioled: Alodesty should he the 
rir/ue of those who possess no other. Goethe has a well-known 
saving, which olfentls manv people: It is only'’ knaves who arc 
modest!—Nur die Lumpen sind hescheiden; but it has its 
prototvpe in (A'cvaiUes, \vho includes in his Journey up 
Parnassus cerX'MW rides of conduct for poets, and amongst them 
the lollowing; Lrerynme whose verse shows him to he a poet 

* lydt nls und Porstdlu bk. 11, cli. 57. 
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should have a high opuiion of himself ^ relying on the proverb 
that he is a knave who thinks himself one. And Sliakespeare 
in many of his Sonnets, wliicli gave iiiin tlie only opportunity 
he had of speaking of himself, declares, with a confidence equal 
to his ingenuousness, that what he writes is iinmortalA 


A method of underrating good work often used l>y envy— 
in reality, however, only the obverse side of it—consists in the 
dishonourable and unscrupulous laudation of the bad; for no 
sooner does bad work gain currency than it draws attention 
from the good. Hut however effective this metliod may be for 
a while, especially if it is applied on a large scale, the day of 
reckoning comes at last, and the ileeting credit given to bad 
work is paid off by the lasting discredit which overtakes those 
who abjectly praised it. Hence these critics prefer to remain 
anonymous. 

A like fate threatens, though more remotely, those who 
depi*eciate and censure good woi k; and consequently many are 
loo prudent to attempt it. Hut there is another wav; and when 
a man of eminent merit aj^pears the first effect he jjroduces 
is often only to pique all his rivals, just as the ]>eacock’s tail 
offended the birds, d'his reduces them to a dee}> silence; and 
tlieir silence is so unanimous that it savours of preconcertion. 
Their tongues are all ])aralysed. It is the silentiiini livo?'is 
described by Seneca. This malicious silence, which is tech¬ 
nically known as ignoring^ fbi' long time interfere with 

the growth of reputation; if, as ha])])ens in the higher walks 
of learning, wliere a man’s immediate audience is wholly 
composed of rival workers and professed students, who then 
form the chauTiel of his fame, tlie greater public is obliged 
to use its suffrage witlujut being able to examine the matter 
for itself. And if, in the end, that malicious silence is broken 


» Collier, one of his critical eilitors, in his Introduction to the Sonnets, 
remarks upon this jjoint: “In many of tliein are to he lound most remark- 
aide indications of self-confidence and of assui-ance in tlie immortality of 
ins verses, anti in this respect the author’s oidnioii was constant ami uniform, 
lie never scruples to exjiress it . . . an<l perhaps tliere is no writer of ancient 
or modern times wlio, for tlie quantity of such writings left behind him, 
has so frequently or so strongly declared tliat what lu* liad produced in tliis 
department of jioetry ‘tlie worhl would not willingly let die.* ’’ 
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in u])oii i)y the voice of praise, it will be but selcloni that this 
happens entirely apart from some ulterior aim, pursued by 
those who thus manipulate justice. For, as Goethe says in the 
Jrest-ostlicher Divan, a man can get no recognition, eitlier 
from many persons or from only one, unless it is to publish 
abroad the critic’s own discernment: 

Drnn rs isf krin Ancrkcnnrn, 
n t'fJvr / it'/ef\ noch dcs Kifien^ 

// enn es rticht am Tage. fiirdvrt, 
f! () man se/hsf iraM rnocJite fichcificn. 

I he credit you allow to another man engaged in work similar 
to your own or akin to it must at bottom be witlidrawn from 
yo\»rsell; and you can ]>raise him onl}" at the expense of your 
own claims. 

Accordingly, mankind is in itself not at all inclined to award 
jiraise aiul reputation; it is more disposed to blame and find 
fault, whereby it indirectly praises itself. If notwithstanding 
this, ])raise is won from mankind, some extraneous motive 
must prevail. I am not here referring to the disgraceful way 
in whicli mutual friends \vill puff one another into a repu¬ 
tation; oul^i<le of that, an effectual motive is supplied by the 
feeling that lu'xt to the merit of doing something oneself comes 
that of correctly apj)reciatlng and recognizing what others have 
done. Thi s accords with tlie threefold ilivision of heads drawn 
u}) by Hesiod,^ and atter^vards by Machiavelli.^ There arc,, 
says the laltei', /// (he capaciiies of fuankind,, three varieties: 
one r?ian luill understand a thin^ by'' hi fuselanother so far as it 
IS explained to hini:, a thirdy neither of hirnsclj^ nor when it is 
put clearly'- before him. He, then, who abandons hope of making 
good his claims to the iirst class, will be glad to seize the 
op])ortunitv of taking a place in the second. It is almost wholly 
owing to this state of things that merit may always rest assured 
of idtimatfdy meeting with recognition. 

lo this also is due the fact that wlien the value of a work 
has once been recognized and may no longer be concealed or 
deined, all men vie in praising and honouring it; simply 
because they are conscioits of thereby doing themselves an 
honour, 1 h(*y' act in the sjiirit of Xenophon’s remark: he must 
‘ Work, and Days, 29"). 2 77 ,,. Princr, ch. 22. 
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be a wise man ivfio knows wJiat is wise. So when tliey see lliat 
tlie prize of original merit is for ever out of tlieir reach tliey 

hasten to possess themselves of that which comes second best_ 

the correct appreciation of it. Here it liappens as with an army 
which has been forced to yields when, just as previously every 
man anted to be foremost in the fight, so now ev'^ery man 
ti les to be foremost in running a^vay. Tliey all hiiriA'' forwai'tl 
to offer their applause to one ^vho is now recognized to be 
worthy of praise, in virtue of a recognition, as a I'ule uncon¬ 
scious, of that law'^ of homogeneity wdiich I mentioned in the 
last chaptei ^ so that it may seem as though their \vay of 
thinking and looking at tilings were homogeneous \vith that 
of the celebrated man, and that they may at least save the 

honour of their literary taste, since nothing else is left 
them. 


From this it is plain that, whereas it is very dihicult to win 
fame, it is not hard to keep it w*hen once attained; and also 
that a reputation which conies cphcklv does not last verv long; 
lor here too, c^uotl cito J'lt cito pent. It is obvious that if the 
ordinaiy, average man can easily recognize, and the rival 
w'orkers \villingly acknowledge, the value of any jierformance, 
it will not stand very much above the capacity of either of 
them to achieve it for themselves. 2"antum quis(pje laudat 
quantum sc posse sperat imitari —a man will jiraise a tiling only 
so far as he hopes to be able to imitate it himself. Further, it 
is a suspicious sign if a reputation comes c|uickly; for an appli¬ 
cation of the laws of homogeneity will show' that such a 
reputation is nothing but the direct apjilause of the multitude. 
^\ hat this means may })e seen by a remark once made bv 
Phocion, wdien lie w'as interrupted in a si>eech by the loud 
cheers of the mob. d\irning to his friends who were standim* 

close by, he uskt^d; I Icivc I ffifjcic fi tuislakc (ifici saul soitict Itiii 

stupi(V>^ 

Conlrarily, a rej)utation that is to last a long time must be 
slow in maturing, and the centuries of its duration have 
generally to be bought at the cost of ccjiitemjjorary j>raise. For 
that which is to keep its position so bjiig must be of a perfection 
clifhcult to attain; and even to recognize this perfection re(|iiir<‘s 

' PIutHrrli; 
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men who are not always to he found, and never in numbers 
sufficiently great to make themselves heard; whereas envy is 
always on the watch and doing its best to smother their voice. 
But with moderate talent, which soon meets with recognition, 
there is the danger that those who possess it will outlive both 
it and themselves; so that a youth of fame may be followed 
by an old age of obscurity. In the case of great merit, on the 
other hand, a man may remain unknown for many years, but 
make up for it later on by attaining a brilliant reputation. 
And if it sliould be that this comes only after he is no more, 
well! he is to be reckoned amongst those of whom Jean Paul 
says that extreme unction is their baptism. He may console 
himself by thinking of the Saints, who also are canonized only 
after they are dead. 

Thus what Mahhnann^ has said so well in Herodes holds 
good; in this world truly great work never pleases at once, and 
the god set up by the multitude keeps his place on the altar 
but a short time; 


IcJi denke, das nahre Grossc in der IFelt 
1st imim r nur Das was Jiicht gleich gefallt 
Und u'cn der Pohel zwri Gofte ivedit 
Der steht auf detn Altar nur kurze Zeif. 

V-' 


Tt is worth mention that this rule is most directly confirmed 
in the case of ]iictures, where, as connoisseurs well know, the 
greatest niaster])ieces are not the first to attract attention. If 
they make a deep impression, it is not after one, but only after 
rej)eated, ins]U'Clions; but then they excite more and more 
admiration eveiy time they ai'e seen. 

Moreover, the chances that any given work will be quickly 
and rightly ap})reciated, depend upon two conditions: firstly, 
the character of the work, whether high or low, in other words, 
('asy oi' dilTicult to understand: and, secondly, the kind of 
]Mil)]ic it attracts, whether large or small. This latter condition 
is, no doubt, in most iiistances a corollary of the former; but 
it also ]>nrtly depends u])on whether the work in question 
admits, like hooks and musical compositions, of being repro- 


^ 'rriinsIalot'\< A'o/r.—Au^n.st 
iunl i>tory-writrr. llis Ifrrodi-.^ 
Ifussitt'n vor JVnurtihurz^. 


Mahimaaii (1771 — 1826), journalist, poet 
vor Bcthfchmi is a ])aro(ly of Kotzebue’s 
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cluced in great numbers. By the compo\nul action of lliese two 
conditions, achievements wiiicli serve no maieriallv useful end 
—and these alone are under consideration here—will vary 
in regard to tlie chances tliey liave of meeting with timely 
recognition and due appreciation; and the order of precedence, 
beginning with those who have the greatest chance, \vill l)e 
somewhat as follows: acrobats, circus-riders, ballet-dancers, 
jugglers, actors, singers, musicians, composers, poets (l)Oth the 
last on account of the multiplication of their works), architects, 
painters, sculptors, philosophers. 

The last place of all is unquestionably taken by philosopliers, 
because their works are meant not for entertainment but for 
instruction, and because they presume some knowledge on the 
])art of the reader, and require him to make an effort of his 
own to understand them. Tliis makes their public extremelv 
small, and causes tlieir fame to be more remarkable for its 
length than for its breadth. And, in general, it may be said 
that the possibility of a man’s fame lasting a long time, stands 
in ahtiost inverse ratio with the chance that it will l>e early 
in making its appearance; so tliat, as regards length of fame, 
the above order of precedence may be reversed. But, then, 
the poet and the composer will come in the eml to staiul on 
the same level as the philosopher; since, when once a work 
is committed to writing, it is possible to preserve it to all time. 
However, the first place still belongs by right to the philosopher, 
because of the much greater scarcity of good work in this sj)here, 
and tlie high importance of it; and also because of the ])ossi- 
bility it offers of an almost ]3erfect tr<anslalion into any language. 
Sometimes, indeed, it lia])pens tliat a ])hilosoj)lier’s lame out¬ 
lives even his works tliemselves; as has liajqjened \^ ith Thales, 
Empedocles, Heraclitus, Democritus, l^armenides, l'ij)icurus, 
and many others. 

My remarks are, as 1 have said, confined to achievenvents 
that are not of any material use. \A'ork tliat serves some 
jiractical end, or ministers directly to some jileasure ol the 
senses, will never have any difficulty in lieing duly ap|)iecialed. 
No fii'St-rate pastry-cook could long remain obscure in «any 
t(jwn, to say nothing of liaving to appeal to postin ity. 

Under fame of rapid growth is also to be reckoned fame ol 
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a false and artificial kind 5 where, for instance, a book is worked 
into a reputation by means of unjust praise, the help of friends, 
corrupt criticism, prompting from above and collusion from 
below. All this tells upon the multitude, which is rightly pre¬ 
sumed to have no power of judging for itself. This sort of fame 
is like a swimming-bladder^ by its aid a heavy body may keep 
afloat. It bears up for a certain time, long or sliort according 
as tlie bladder is well sewed up and blown 5 but still the air 
comes out gradually, and the body sinks. This is the inevitable 
fate of all works which are famous by reason of something 
oiUside of themselves. False praise dies away^ collusion comes 
to an end; critics declare the reputation ungrounded; it 
vanishes, and is replaced by so much the greater contempt. 
Conlrarily, a genuine work, which, having the source of its 
fame in itself, can kindle admiration afresh in every age, re¬ 
sembles a body of low specific gravity, whicli always keeps u]i 
of its own accord, and so goes floating down the stream of 
time.^ 


Men of great genius, whether their work be in poetry, 
])lnlosophy or art, stand in all ages like isolated heroes, keeping 
u]) single-handed a desperate sti'uggle against the onslaught 
of an army of opponents. Is not this characteristic of the miser¬ 
able nature of mankind? The dullness, grossness, perversity, 
silliness and brutality of by far the greater part of the race, 
are always an obstacle to the efforts of the i>enius, whatever 
be the method ol his art; they so form that hostile army to 
which at last he has to succumb. Let the isolated champion 
achi(‘ve what lie may: it is slow to be acknowledged; it is late 
in Ix'ing ajipreciated, and then only on the score of authority; 
it may easily fall into neglect again, at any rate for a while, 
f.ver afresh it finds itself opposed by false, shallow, and insipid 
ideas 'vliicli ai-p l>etter suited to that large luajority, and so 
geiH'rally hold th(^ field. 1 hough the critic may steji forth and 

’ I rtinsldtor's Ac»0’.—At tills jioint Schojieniiaurr interrupts the thventl 
of ills (Ii'ccourse to speak at Jen^tli upon an example of false fame. Ihose 
who are at all ac(juaintetl with the philosoplier’s views will not he surprised 
to find that tlu* Nviiter thus held up to scorn is Hegel; and readers of the 
other volumes in this series \villj with tlie translator, tiave had liy now 
(juite (Miough ol the subject. I he passage is therefore omitted. 
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say, like Hamlet ^vheu he held iij) the two portraits to his 
^vretched motliei*, Have you eyes? Have you eyes? alas! they 
have none. W lien I watch the behaviour oi a crowd of peoiile 
in the presence of some great master’s work, and mark the 
manner of their applause, they often remind me of trained 
monkeys in a show. The monkeys’ gestures are, no dovd)t, 
much like those of men^ but now and again thev betray that 
the real inward spirit of those gestures is not in them. Their 
iirational nature peeps out. 

It is often said of a man that }ie is in advance of fiis age\ 
and it follows from the above remarks that this must be taken 
to mean that he is in advance of humanity in general. Just 
because of this fact, a genius makes no direct appeal except 
to those who are themselves considerably above the average 
in capacity 5 and these are loo rare to allow of their ever 
forming a numerous body at any one ])eriod. If he is in this 
respect not particularly favoured by fortune, he will be ////V- 
understood by bis own age^ in other words, he will remain 
unaccepted until time gradually brings together the voices of 
those few persons who are capable of jvidging a work of such 
high character. Then posterity ^vill say; Ibis man was in 
advance of his age, instead of /// advance of bumanity, because 
humanity will be glad to lay the binden of its own faults upon 
a single epoch. 

Hence if a man has been superior to his own age he woidd 
also have been superior to any others provided that, in that 
age, by some l are and happy chance, a few just men, ca])able 
of judging in the sphere of his achievements, had been l)Orn 
at the same time witli him; just as when, accortling to a 
beautiful Indian myth, Vischnu becomes incarnate as a hero, 
so, too, Brahma at tlie same lime aj>j>ears as the singer of his 
deeds; and hence Vahniki, Vyasa and Kalidasa are incarnations 
of Brahma. 

In this sense, then, we may assert that every immortal work 
puts its age to the proof, whether or not the age can recognize 
its merit. As a rule, the men of any age stand such a test no 
better than the neighbours of PhileuKJU and Baucis, who 
expelled the deities they failed to recognize. Accordingly, the 
right staiulard for judgiiig the intt'llectual worth of any 

. N* " 
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generation is supplied, not by the great minds that make their 
appearance in it—for their capacities are the work of Nature, 
and the possibility of cultivating them a matter of chance 
circumstance—but by tlie way in which contemporaries receive 
their works 5 whether, I mean, they give their applause soon 
and with a will, or late and in niggardly fashion, or leave it 
to be bestowed altogether by posterity. 

This last fate will be specially reserved for works of a high 
character. For the happy chance mentioned above will be all 
the more certain not to come, in proportion as there are few 
to appreciate the kind of work done by great minds. Herein 
lies the immeasurable advantage possessed by poets in respect 
of reputation j because their work is accessible to almost every¬ 
one. If it had been possible for Sir Walter Scott to be read and 
criticized by only some hundred persons, perhaps in his life¬ 
time any common scribbler would have been preferred to him; 
and afterwards, when he had taken his proper place, it would 
also have been said in his honour that he was i?i advance of 
Jiis age. But if envy, dishonesty and the pursuit of personal 
aims are added to the incapacity of those hundred persons who, 
in the name of their generation, are called upon to pass judg¬ 
ment on a work, then indeed it meets with the same sad fate 
as attends a suitor who pleads before a tribunal of judges one 
and all corrupt. 


In corroboration of this we find that the history of literature 
generally shows all those who made knowledge and insight 
their goal to have remained unrecognized and neglected, whilst 
those who ])araded with tlie vain show' of it received the 
admiration of their contemporaries, together with the 
emoluments. 

The effectiveness of an author turns chiefly upon his getting 
the reputation that he should be read. But by practising various 
arts, by tlie operation of chance, and by certain natural 
alfinilies, this reputation is quickly w'on by a hundred worth¬ 
less peojilc; wdille a w'orthy writer may come by it very slowly 
and tardily. 'Fhe former possess friends to help them; for the 
rabble is ahvays a numetous body wdiich holds Avell together, 
\ lie latter has nothing but enemies; because intellectual 
superiority is everyw'here and under all circumstances the most 
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hateful thing in the world, and especially to bunglers in the 
same line of work who want to pass for something themselves.^ 

This being so, it is a prime condition for doing any great 
work—any work which is to outlive its own age, that a man 
pay no heed to his contemporaries, their views and opinions, 
and the praise or blame wliich they bestow. This condition is, 
however, fulfilled of itself wlieu a man really does anything 
great, and it is fortunate that it is so. For if, in producing 
such a work, he were to look to tlie general opinion or tlie 
judgment of his colleagues, they would lead him astray at 
every step. Hence, if a man wants to go down to posterity, 
he must wdtlidraw from the influence of his own aire. Tliis 
will, of course, generally mean that he must also renounce 
any influence upon it, and be ready to buy centuries of fame 
by forgoing the applause of his contemporaries. 

For when any new and wide-reaching truth comes into the 
world—and if it is new, it must be paradoxical—an obstinate 
stand will be made against it as long as possible^ people 

will continue to deny it even after they slacken their opposition 
and are almost convinced of its truth. Meanwhile it goes on 
quietly woi'king its way, and, like an acid, undermining every¬ 
thing around it. From time to time a crash is heard^ the old 
error comes tottering to the ground, and suddenly the new 
fabric of thought stands revealed, as though it were a monu¬ 
ment just uncovered. Every one recognizes and admires it. To 
be sure, this all comes to pass for the most part very slowly. 
As a rule, people discov^er a man to be worth listening to only 
after he is gone; their hear, hear\ resounds when the orator 
has left the platform. 

Works of the ordinary type meet with a better fate. Arising 
as they do in the course of, and in connection with, the general 
advance in contemporary culture, they ai'e in close alliance 
with the sj)irit of their age—in other words, just those opinions 
^vhich happen to be prevalent at the time. They aim at suiting 
the needs of the moment. If they have any merit, it is soon 
recognized; and they gain currency as books which reflect the 

^ If tlie professors of pliilosophy sliould chance to think tliat T am liere 
liintine: at them and tlie tactics they have for more than tliirty years 
pursued toward my vvorks^ they have hit tlie nail upon the head* 
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latest ideas. Justice, iia}, more than justice, is done to them. 
Tliey afford little scope for envy^ since, as was said above, a 
man will praise a thing only so far as he hopes to be able to 
imitate it himself. 

But those rare works which are destined to become the 
property of all mankind and to live for centuries, are, at their 
origin, too far in advance of the point at which culture happens 
t{> stand, jind on that very account foreign to it and the spirit 
ol their own time. They neither belong to it nor are they in 
any connection with it, and hence the)'^ excite no interest in 
those who are dominated by it. They belong to another, a 
higher stage of culture, and a time that is still far off. Their 
course is related to that of ordinary works as tlie orbit of 


I^ranus to the orbit of Mercury. For the moment they get no 
justice done to them. People are at a loss how to treat thenij 
so they leave them alone, and go their own snail’s pace for 
themselves. Does the worm see the eap;le as it soars aloft? 

O 

Of the number of books written in any language about one 
in 100,000 forms a part of its real and permanent literature. 

hat a late this one book has to endure before it outstrip 
those 100,000 and gains its due place of honour! Such a book 
is tlu' ^vo^'k of an (extraordinary and eminent mind, and there¬ 
fore' it is sj)ecifically different from the others; a fact which 
sooner or lat(*r becomes manifest. 

Let no one fancy that things will ever improve in this 
res])ect. No! the miserable constitution of humanity never 
changt's, tliough it may, to be sure, take somewhat varying 
leinns with every generation. A distinguished mind seldom 
has its full effect in the lifetime of its possessor; because, at 
hot tom, it is comjiletely and jiroj)erly understood only by minds 
ali'('ady akin to it. 

As it is a rare thing for even one man out of many millions 
t(> tread the ])atli that leads to immortality, he must of neces¬ 
sity he very lonely. 1 he journey to posterity lies through a 
lunribly dreary region, like the Lybian desert, of which, as 
is \\ell known, no one has any idea who has not seen it for 
hinu^elt. TV lean while let me before all things recommend the 
traveller to take light baggage with him; otherwise he will 
has(' to thl■o^v away too much on the road. Let him never 
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forget the words of Balthazar Gracian; lo hueno, si breve^ dos 
vezes bueno —good work is doubly good if it is short. This 
advice is specially applicable to my own countrymen. 

Compared with the short span of time they live, men of 
great intellect are like huge buildings, standing on a small plot 
of ground. The size of the building cannot be seen by anyone 
just in front of it; nor, for an analogous reason, can the great¬ 
ness of a genius be estimated while he lives. But when a 
century has passed, the world recognizes it and wishes liim 
back again. 

If the perishable son of time has produced an iinperishable 
work, how short his own life seems compared with that of his 
child! He is like Semele or Maia—a mortal mother ^vho aave 
birth to an immortal son; or, contrarily, like Achilles in regard 
to Thetis. What a contrast there is between wliat is lleetinn- 
and what is permanent! The short span of a inaiTs life, his 
necessitous, afflicted, unstable existence, will seldom allow of 
his seeing even the beginning of his immortal child’s brilliant 
career; nor will the father himself be taken for that which he 
really is. It may be said, indeed, that a man whose fame comes 
after him is the reverse of a nobleman, who is preceded l)y it. 

However, the only difference that it ultimately makes to 
a man to receive his fame at the hands of contemporaries ratlier 
th an from posterity is that in the former cast? his admirers are 
separated from him by space, and in the latter by time. For 
even in the case of contemporary fame, a man does not, as a 
]*ule, see his admirers actually before him. Reverence cannot 
endure close proximity: it almost iilways dwells at some dis¬ 
tance from its object; and in the presence of the person revered 
it melts like butter in the sun. Accoitlinglvj if a man is cele¬ 
brated with his contemjKjraries, nine-tentlis of tliose amongst 
whom he lives ^vill let their esteem be guided by his raiik iind 
fortune; and the remaining tenth may j)erhaps have a dull 
consciousness of liis high qualities, because they have heard 
about him from I'emoLe quarters. There is a line Tjalin letter 
of Petrarch’s on this incomjjatibility between reverence? and 
the presence of the person, and between fame and life. It 
comes second in his Rpistoke familidrcs^ and it is addressed 

* Jii the Wturtian tslitioii of 1 Vy2. 
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to Thomas Messaiiensis. He tliere observes, amongst other 
things, tliat tlie learned men of his age all made it a rule to 
think little of a man’s writings if they had ever once seen him. 

Since distance, then, is essential if a famous man is to be 
reco(rni7ed and revered, it does not matter whether it is dis- 
tance of s])ace or of time. It is true that he may sometimes 
hear of his fame in the one case, hut never in the other; but 
still, genuine and great merit may make up for this by con¬ 
fidently anticipating its ])Osthumous fame. Nay, he w'ho pro¬ 
ducers sonur reallv great thought is conscious of his connection 
with comiiip irenerations at the very moment he conceives it: 
so that he feels the extension of his existence through centuries 
and thus lives with ]ioslerity as w^ell as /or it. And w'hen, after 
enjoying a great man’s work, we arc seized with admiration 
for him, and wish liim back, so tliat we might see and speak 
with him, and have him in our possession, this desire of ours 
is not unrecpiited; for he, too, has had his longing for that 
posterity which will grant the recognition, honour, gratitude 
and love denied by envious contemporaries. 

If intellectual w'orks of tlie highest order are not allow’ed 
tlu'ir due until they come before the tribunal of posterity, a 
contrary fate is ]>re])ared for certain brilliant errors w'hich 
jaoceed from men of talent, and appear w'ith an air of being 
well etounded. These errors are defended with so much acu- 
num and learnine' that they actually become famous wdth their 
(nvn ag(% and maintain their }>osition at least during their 
author’s lifetime. Of this sort are many false theories and 
^vrong criticisms: also poems and works of art, which exhibit 
some false tast(* or mannerism favoured by contemporary 
]ir(‘ju{lice. I Ih'v gain reputation and currency sim]dy because 
no one is vet forthcominn- ^vllo knows how' to refute them or 
Otherwise ]>rove their falsity; and w'hcn he appears, as he 
usually does, in the next generation, tlie glory of these w^orks 
is lirought to an end. Posthumous judges, be tlieir decision 
favourable' to the apjxdlant or not, form the proper court for 
(plashing the verdict of contemporaries. That is why it is so 
diflicult and so rare to be victorious alike in both trilnmals. 

d'he unfailing teiubmcv of time to correct knowledge and 
judgnnmt >houl(l always be kept in view as a means of allaying 
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anxiety, whenever any grievous error appears, wlietlier in art, 
or science, or practical life, and gains ground; or when some 
false and thoroughly perverse policy or movement is under¬ 
taken and receives applause at the hands of men. No one 
should be angry, or still less, despondent; but simply imagine 
that the world has already abandoned the error in question, 
and now only requires time and experience to recognize of 
its own accord that which a clear vision detected at the first 
glance. 

AVlien the facts themselves are eloquent of a truth, there 
is no need to rush to its aid with words: for time will give it 
a thousand tongues. How long it may be before they speak 
will of course depend upon the difficulty of the subject and 
the plausibility of the error; but come they will, and often it 
would be of no avail to try to anticipate them. In the worst 
cases it will happen with theories as it happens with affairs in 
practical life; where sham and deception, emboldened by 
success, advance to greater and greater lengths, until discovery 
is made almost inevitable. It is just so with theories; through 
the blind confidence of the blockheads who broach them, their 
absurdity reaches sucli a pitch that at last it is obvious even 
to the dullest eye. We may thus say to such people: tJie wildcr 
your statements^ the better. 

There is also some comfort to be found in reflecting upon 
all the whims and crotchets which had their day and have 
now utterly vanished. In style, in grammar, in spelling, there 
are false notions of this sort which last only three or four years. 
But when the errors are on a large scale, while we lament the 
brevity of human life, we shall, in any case, do well to lag 
behind our own age when we see it on a down^^'ard path. For 
there are two ways of not keeping on a level with the times. 
A man may be below it; or he may be above it. 
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No difference of rank^ position, or birth, is so great as the gulf 
that separates tlie countless millions who use their head only 
in the service of their belly, in other words, look upon it as 
an instrument of the will, and those very few and rare persons 
who have the courage to say: No! it is too good for that; my 
head shall be active only in its own service; it shall try to 
com})rehend the wondrous and varied spectacle of this world, 
and then reproduce it in some form, whether as art or as 
literature, that may answer to my character as an individual. 
I'liese are the tridy noble, the real noblesse of the world. The 
others are serfs and go with the soil —glebce odscripti. Of course, 
I am here referring to those who have not only the courage, 
but also the call, and therefore the right, to order the head 
to (piit the service of the will; with a result that proves the 
sacrihee to have been worth the makinfj. In the case of those 
to whom all this can only partially apply the gulf is not so 
wide; but even though their talent be small, so long as it is 
real, there will always be a sharp line of demarcation between 
them and the millions.^ 


^ 'I lu* correct scale for adjusting tlie hierarcliy of intelligences is fur¬ 
nished l)v the degree* in which the mind takes merely individual or 
a})proaciu’s universal views of things. 'I'lie brute recognizes only the 
individual ns such: its compreliension docs not extend beyond the limits 
ol the individual, liut man reduces the individual to the general; herein 
lies the (‘xercise of Ins reason; and the higher his intelligence reaches, the 
nearer do his general ideas approacli tlie point at wliich they become 
uni\ersal. If his grasp of the universal is so deej) as to he intuitive, and to 
a])ply not only to general ideas, bnt to an individual object l>y itself, then 
there arises a knowledge ol the Ideas in the sense used by Plato. This 
knowlc'dge is ot an lestlietic cliaracter; whei\ it is self-active, it rises to 
genius, and r(*aches the highest degree of intensity wlien it becomes 
})bilosophic: for then the whole* ot life and c*xistence as it passes away, 
the woi Id and all it ('ontains, arc* grasped in their true nature by an act 
ni intuition, and .tppear in a form ^\’l^c'b forces itself upon c'onsciousncss 
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The works of fine art, poetry and philosophy j)roduced by 
' a nation are the outcome of the superfluous intellect exist 
in it. 

For him who can understand aright —cum grauo salis —tlie 
lelation between the genius and the normal man may, perhaps, 
be best expressed as follow^s: A genius has a double intellect, 
one for himself and the service of his will^ the other for the 
world, of which he becomes the minor in virtue of his purely 
objective attitude towards it. The work of art or poeti'v or 
philosophy produced by the genius is simply the result, or 
(quintessence, of this contemplative attitude, elaboi ated accord¬ 
ing to certain technical rules. 

The normal man, on the other hand, has only a single 
intellect, which may be called subjective by contrast with the 
objective intellect of genius. However acute this subjective 
intellect may be—and it exists in very various degrees of 
perfection—it is never on the same level with the double 
intellect of geniusq just as tlie open chest notes of the human 
v(jice, however high, are essentially different from the falsetto 
notes. These, like the two upper octaves of the flute and the 
harmonics of the violin, are produced by the column of air 
dividing itself into two vibrating halves, with a node l)etween 
themj while the open chest notes of the human voice and the 
lower octave of the flute are produced by the undivided 
column of air vibrating as a whole. This illustration may help 
the reader to understand that specific peculiarity of genius 
which is unmistakaljly stamped on the works, and even on the 
physiognomy, of him who is gifted with it. At the same time, 
it is obvious that a double intellect like this must, as a rule, 
obstruct the service of the willq and this explains the poor 
(Opacity often sIkjwu by genius in the conduct of life. And 
what specially characterizes genius is that it has none of that 
sobriety of temper w'hich is always to be found in the ordinary 
simple intellect, be it acute or dull. 

The brain may be likened to a parasite which is nourished 
as a part of the hximan frame without contributing directIv' 


•IS iin object of iTieditatioii. Here reflection attains its higliest point. Between 
it an<l the merely animal perception there are countless stages, wliich differ 
ac<‘oriling to the appr< 


oach made to a universal view of things 
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to its inner economy; it is securely housed in the topmost 
storey, and there leads a self-sufficient and independent life/ 
In the same way it may be said that a man endowed with great 
mental gifts leads, apart from the individual life common to 
all, a second life, purely of the intellect. He devotes himself 
to the constant increase, rectification and extension, not of 
mere learning, but of real systematic knowledge and insight; 
and remains untouched by the fate that overtakes him per¬ 
sonally, so long as it does not disturb him in Ids work. It is 
thus a life which raises a man and sets him above fate and 
its changes. Ahvays thinking, learning, experimenting, prac¬ 
tising Ids knowledge, the man soon comes to look upon this 
second life as the chief mode of existence, and his merely 
jiersonal life as something subordinate, serving only to advance 
ends higher than itself. 


An example of this independent, separate existence is fur¬ 
nished by Goethe. During the wTir in the Champagne, and 
amid all the bustle of the camp, he made observations for his 
theory of colour; and as soon as the nundierless calamities of 
that war allowed of his retiring for a short time to the fortress 
of Luxembourg, he took up the manuscript of his Farbenlehre. 
rids is an example wddch we, the salt of the earth, should 
endeavour to follow', by never letting anything disturb us in 
the ])ursuit of t>ur intellectual life, ho^vever much the storm 
of the world may invade and agitate our personal environment; 
always remeinbcring that we are the sons, not of the bond- 
wmnan, but of the free. As our emblem and coat of arms, I 
])ro]K)se a tree ndghtily shaken l)y the wind, but still bearing 
its I'uddy findt on every branch; with the motto Dufti convellor 
nntcsciijit^ or Conquassald scd ferax, 

d’hat purely intellectual life of the individual has its counter¬ 
part in humanity as a wdiole. For there, too, the real life is 
the life of the unllj both in tlie empirical and in the trans¬ 
cendental meaning of the w^ord. ’The ]nirely intellectual life 
<)1 Innnanity lies in its effort to increase knowledge by means 
of the sciencc^s, and its desire to ])erlect the arts. Both science 


ami art thus advance slo\vly from one veneration to another, 

O 

and grow ^vilh the centuries, every race as it hurries by 
lurnishing its contribution, This inlellectvial life, like some 
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gift from heaven, hovers over tlie stir and movement of the 
worlds or it is, as it were, a sweet-scented air ileveloped out 
of the ferment itself—the real life of mankind, dominated hy 
will^ and side by side with tlie history of nations the liistory 
of pliilosophy, science and art takes its innocent and bloodless 
way. 

The difference between tlie genius and the ordinarv man 
is, no doubt, a quantitative one, in so far as it is a difference ot 
degree; but I am tempted to regard it also as qualitative in 
view of tlie fact that ordinary minds, notwithstanding indi¬ 
vidual variation, have a certain tendenev to think alike. 1 bus 
on similar occasions their thoughts at once all take a similar 
direction, and run on the same lines; and this explains why 
their judgments constantlv agreo~not, however, because they 
are based on truth. To such lengths does this go that certain 
fundamental views obtain amongst mankind at all times, and 
are always being repeated and brought forward anew, wliilst 
the great minds of all ages are in open or secret ojijiosition 
to them. 

A genius is a man in whose mind the world is presented 
as an object is presented in a mirror, but with a degree more 
of clearness and a greater distinction of outline than is attained 
by ordinary people. It is from him that humanity may look 
for most instruction; for the deepest insight into the most 
important matters is to be acquired, not l>y an observant atten¬ 
tion to detail, but by a close study of things as a whole. And 
if his mind reaches maturity the instruction he gives will 
be conveyed now in one form, now in another. 1 bus genius 
may be defined as an eminently clear consciousness of things 
in general, and therefore, also of that ^^hich is opposed to 

them, namely, one’s own self. 

The world looks up to a man thus endowed, and expects to 
learn sometliing al)Out life and its real nature. Hut several 
highly favourable circumstances must combine to produce 
genius, and this is a very rare event. It happens only no^v and 

then, let us say once in a century, that a man is born wliose 
intellect so perceptibly surpasses the normal measure as to 
amount to that second faculty which seems to be accidental, 
as it is out of all relation to the will. He may remain a long 
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time without being recognized or appreciated, stupidity pre¬ 
venting tlie one and envy the other. But sliould this once 
come to pass, mankind will crowd round him and his works, 
in the hope that lie may be able to enlighten some of the 
darkness of their existence or inform them about it. His mes¬ 
sage is, to some extent, a revelation, and he himself a higher 

being, even though he may be but little above the ordinary 
standard. 


Like the ordinary man, the genius is wdiat he is chiefly for 
himself. This is essential to liis nature; a fact which can neither 
be avoided nor altered. What lie may be for others remains 
a matter of chance and of secondary importance. In no case 
can people receive from his mind more than a reflection, and 
then only wlien he joins witli them in the attempt to get his 
thought into their heads; where, however, it is never anytliing 
b\it an exotic plant, stunted and frail. 

In order to have original, uncommon, and perhaps even 
immortal thoughts, it is enough to estrange oneself so fidly 
from tlie world of things for a few moments tliat the most- 
ordinary objects and events appear quite new and unfamiliai'. 


In this w'ay their true nature is disclosed. ^Vhat is here 
dfunanded cannot, perliaps, be said to be difiicult; it is not in 
t)nr ])ower at all, but is just the jirovince of genius. 

By itself genius can ]>roduce original thoughts just as little 
as a woman by lierselt can bear children. Outward circum¬ 


stances must come to fructify genius, and be, as it were, a 
father to its pi'ogenv. 

I lie mind of genius is among other minds what the car- 
buncle is among precious stones: it sends forth light of its 
own, \N hih' the others reflect onlv that which they iiave 
rt'ceived. 'I'lie r<‘Iation of tin* genius to the ordinary mind may 
also b(‘ described as that of an idio-electi ical body to one which 
merely is a conductor of elecll icity. 

I he mere man ol learning, who spends his life in teaching 
NNhat he lias leanu'd, is not strictly to he called a man of 
genius; just as idio-electrical bodies are not conductors. Nay, 

V 


V 

genius stands to more learning as the words to the music in 


a song. A man of l(*arning 
deal; a man (d genius, oiU‘ 


is a man who has learned a great 
(lom wlunn \v(* learn something 
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tlie oenius has learned from nobody. Great miiuis, of 
whicli there is scarcely one in a hundred millions, are thus 
the lighthouses of humanity^ and without them mankind 
would lose itself in the Ijoundless sea of monstrous error and 
bewilderment. 

And so the simple man of learning, in the strict sense of 
the \Yord—the ordinary professor, for instance—looks upon 
the genius mucli as we look upon a hare, which is good to 
eat after it has been killed and dressed uj). So long as it is 
alive, it is only good to shoot at. 

He who wishes to experience gratitude from his contem¬ 
poraries must adjust his pace to theirs. But great things aie 
never produced in this way. And he who wants to do great 
things must direct his gaze to posterity, and in firm confidence 
elaborate his work for coming generations. No doubt, the result 
may be that he will remain quite unknown to his contem¬ 
poraries, and comparable to a man who, compelled to spend 
his life upon a lonely island, with great effort sets up a monu¬ 
ment there, to transmit to future seafarers the knowledge of 
his existence. If he thinks it a hard fate, let liim console him¬ 
self with the reflection that the ordinary man who lives for 
practical aims only often suffers a like fate, without having 
any compensation to hope for^ inasmuch as he may, imdei- 
favourable conditions, spend a life of material production, 
earning, buying, building, fertilizing, laying out, founding, 
establishing, beautifying, with daily effort and unilagging zeal, 
and all the time think that he is working for himselfj and 
yet ill the end it is his descendants who reap tlie benefit of 
it all, and sometimes not even his descendants. It is the same 
with the man of genius5 he, too, hopes for his reward and 
for honour at least; and at last finds that he has worked for 
posterity alone. Both, to be sure, have inherited a great deal 
from their ancestors. 

I'he compensation I have mentioned as the privilege of 
genius lies, not in what it is to others, but in what it is to 
itself. What man has in any real sense lived more llian he 
whose moments of thought make their echoes heard through 
the tumult of centuries? Perhaps, after all, it w'ould be the 
best thing for a genius to attain undisturbed possession of 
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liimself, hy spending his life in enjoying the pleasure of his 
own thoughtSj his own works, and by admitting the world 
only as the heir of his ample existence. Then the world would 
find llie mark of his existence only after his death, like the 
mai'ks in the Ichnolith.^ 

Nor is it only in the activity of liis highest powers that the 
genius sm’]iasses ordinary people. A man who is unusually 
well-knit, supple and agile, will perform all his movements 
^^■ith exceptional ease, even with comfort, because he takes 
a direct ]>leasui'e in an activity for wliich he is particularly 
well e(pnp}i(*d, and therefore often exercises it without any 
object. Further, if lie is an acrobat or a dancer, not only does 
he take leaps which other people cannot execute, but he also 
betrays rare elasticity and agility in those easier steps which 
others can also perform, and even in ordinary walking. In the 
same ^vay a man of sujierior mind will not only produce 
thouohts and works which could never have come from an- 
other; it will not be here alone that he will show his greatness; 
but as knowledge and thought form a mode of activity natural 
and (xisy to him, he will also delight himself in them at all 
times, and so a]i]>rehends small matters which are within the 
I'ange of other minds, more easily, quickly and correctly than 
they. Thus he will take a direct and lively pleasure in everj^ 
increase of knowledge, every problem solved, every witty 
thought, whether of his own or another’s; and so his mind 
will liave no hirther aim than to be constantly active. This 
^^i1l 1)e an inexhaustible spring of delight; and boredom, that 
spectre which haunts the ordinary man, can never come near 
him. 


Mdien, too, the masterpieces of past and contemporary men 
(d' gethus exist in their hillness for liim alone. If a great pro¬ 
duct of geni\is is recommended to the ordinary, simple mind, 
it will lake as much ])leasure in it as the victim of gout receives 
in bellin Invited to a ball. Tlte one goes for the sake of for- 
mahtv, and the other reads the book so as not to be in arrear. 
f or Fa r>ruv('re was quite right when he said: All the wit m 
the li oiid is lost i(j)on him ivho has none. The w'hole range of 


^ Trun^Uifor's NoU\ —For an illusti'ation of this feeling in poetry 
Srliojientiaiu'r rt'fers the reader to Uyron’s Proplu’cy of Dantc'. introd, toC.^. 
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thoiiglit of a man of talent, or of a genius, compared with the 
thoughts of tlie common man, is, even when directed to 
ol))ects essentially the same, like a brilliant oil-painting, full 
of life, compared with a mere outline or a weak sketch in 
water-colour. 

All tl lis is part of the reward of genius, and compensates 
him for a lonely existence in a world with which he has 
nothing in common and no symj)athiGS. But since size is rela¬ 
tive, it comes to the same thing whether I say, Cains was a 
great man, or Cains has to live amongst wretchedly small 
]ieople3 for Brobdignack and Lilliput vary only in the point 
from wdiich they start. However great, then, however admir¬ 
able or instructive a long posterity may think the author of 
immortal works, during his lifetime he w'ill appear to liis con¬ 
temporaries small, wretched, and insipid in proportion. This 
is what I mean l)y saying that as there aie three hundred 
degrees from the base of a tower to the summit, so there are 
exactly three hundred from the summit to the base. Great 
minds thus owe little ones some indulgence^ for it is only in 
virtue of these little minds that they themselves are great. 

Tet us, then, not be surprised if we find men of genius 
generally unsociable and repellent. It is not their want of 
sociability that is to blame. Their path through the world is 
like that of a man who goes for a walk on a bright summer 
moi iiing. He gazes with delight on the beauty and fresliness 
of nature, but he has to rely wliolly on tiiat for entertainment^ 
for he? can find no society but the peasants as they bend over 
the earth and cultivate the soil. It is often the case that a oieat 
mind prefers soliloquy to the dialogue he may have in this 
w^oi'ld. If he condescends to it now and then, tlie hollowness 
(d it may possibly drive him back to his sohlo([uy^ for in 
forgetfulness of liis interlocutor, or caring little wdielher he 
understands or not, he talks to him as a child talks to a doll. 

Modesty in a great mind would, no doubt, be pleasing to 
the world; but, uiduckily, it is a contraclictio in adjccto. It 
would compel a genius to give the thoughts and opinions, nay, 
even the method and style of the million preference over his 
owm; to set a liigher value upon tliem; and, wdde apart as they 
are, to bring liis views into harmony witli theiis, or even 
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siH)})ress llioin altogether, so as to let the others hold the lielth 
In that case, however, he would either produce nothing at all, 
or else his achievements would be just upon a level with theirs, 
(iretit, genuine and extraordinary work can be done only in 
so far as its author disregards the method, the thoughts, the 
opinions of his contemporaries, and cpiietly works on, in spite 
of their criticism, on his side despising what they praise. No 
one becomes irreat without arrogance of this sort. Should his 
life and work fall upon a time which cannot recognize and 
appreciate him, he is at any rate true to himself^ like some 
noble traveller forced to pass the night in a miserable inn5 
wlien morning comes, he contentedly goes his way. 

A })oet or philosopher shoidd have no fault to find with his 
a«e if it only permits him to tlo his work \indisturbed in his 
own corner; nor with his fate if the corner granted him allows 
of his following his vocation witliout having to think about 


other })eople. 

For the brain to be a mere labourer in the service of the 
belly is indeed the common lot of almost all those who do not 
live on the work of their hands; and they are far from being 
discontent(Hl witli their lot. But it stlikes despair into a man 
ot great mind, whose brain-power goes l)eyt>nd the measure 
necessary for the service of the will; and he j>refers, if need 
be, to live in tlie narrowest circumstances, so long as they afford 
him the free use of his time for the dovclo])ment and applica¬ 
tion of his faculties; in other words, if they give him the leisure 
which is invaluable to him. It is otherwise with ordinary 
p(‘opl{‘; for them leisure has no value in itself, nor is it, indeed, 
without its dangers, as these people seem to*know. The tech¬ 
nical work of oiu' time, which is done to an unprecedented 
perl ect ion, has, by increasing and multiplying objects ot 
luxury, given the favourites of fortune a choice between more 
leisure and culture upon the one side, and additional luxury 
and good living, but with increased activity, upon the other; 
and, true to their character, they choose the latter, and prefer 
chamj>agne to freedom. And they are consistent in their choice; 
for, to them, every exertion of the mind which does not serve 
tlu' aims of the will is folly. Intellectual effort for its own sake 
tlu'v call eccentricity. Therefore persistence in the aims of the 
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will and the belly will be concentricity; and, to be sure, the 

w ill is the centre, the kernel of the world. 

• * * 

But in general it is very seldom that any such alternative 
is presented. For as wdth money most men have no superfluity, 
but only just enough for their needs, so with intelligence; 
they possess just w^hat will suffice for the ser^ice of the will, 
that is, for the carrying on of their business. Having made 
their fortune they are content to gape or to indidge in sensual 
pleasures or childish amusements, cards or dice; or they will 
talk in the dullest way, or dress up and make obeisance to one 
another. And how few are those who have even a little 
superfluity of intellectual power! Like the others tliey too make 
themselves a pleasure; but it is a pleasure of the intellect. 
Either they will pursue some liberal study which brings them 
in nothing, or they will practise some art; and, in general, 
they will be capable of taking an objective interest in tilings, 
so that it will be possible to converse with them. But with tlie 
others it is better not to enter into any relations at all; for, 
except when they tell the results of their owm experience or 
give an account of their special vocation, or at any rate impart 
what they have learned from someone else, their conversation 
wdll not be w'orth listening to; and if anything is said to them 
they will rarely grasp or understand it aright, and it will in 
most cases be opposed to their own opinions. Balthazar Gracian 
describes them verv strikingly as men who are not men—■ 
hoinbres cJic no/i lo son. And Giordano Bruno says the same 
thing: What a difference there is in having; to do uith men 
Cfjtnpared with tiiosc who are only made in their image and 
likeness!^ And how wonderfidly this passage agrees with that 
remark in the Kurral: The common people seem to he men but 
/ have never seen anything quite like them. If the reader wdll 
consider the extent to w'hich these ideas agree in thought and 
even in expression, and the wide difference between them in 
jxiint of date and nationality, he cannot doubt but that they 
are at one with the facts of life. It was certainly not under 
the inlluence of those jiassages that, about twenty years ago, 

I tried to get a snuff box made, the lid of which should have 
twT) fine chestnuts represented ujxin it, if possible in mosaic; 

0}>cra: ed. Wasner. T. 224'. 
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together with a leaf wliich was to show that they were horse- 
chestnuts. This symbol was meant to keep the tliought con¬ 
stantly before my mind. If anyone wishes for entertainment, 
such as will prevent him feeling solitary even when he is 
alone, let me recommend the company of dogs, whose moral 
and intellectual qualities may almost always afford delight and 
gratification. 

Still we shovdd always be careful to avoid being unjust. I 
am often surprised by the cleverness, and now and again by 
the stupidity, of my dog; and I have similar experiences with 
mankind. Countless times, in indignation at their incapacity, 
their total lack of discernment, their bestiality, I have been 
forced to echo the old complaint that folly is the mother and 
the nurse of the human race: 

Hiimani generis ni/iter nutrixqne profecto 
Stidlida cst. 


But in other times I have been astounded that from such a 
race there could have gone forth so many arts and sciences, 
abounding: in so much \ise and beauty, even though it has 
always l)cen the few that produce them. Yet these arts and 
sciences have struck root, established and perfected themselves; 
and the race has with ])erslstent fidelity preserved Homer, 
Plato, Horace and others for thousands of years, by copying 


and treasurino- their ^vritin^>s, thus saviiio- them fioni oblivion, 
in spite of all the evils and atrocities that have happened in 
the world. I'lius the race has proved that it appreciates the 
value of these things, and at the same time it can form a 
correct view of sjiecial achievements or estimate signs of 
judgment and intelligence. When this takes place amongst 
those who belong to the great multitude it is by a kind of 
ins])lration. Sometimes a correct opinion will be formed by 
the multitude itself; but this is only when the chorus of praise 
has grown full and com])lete. It is then like the sound of 
untrained voices; wliere there are enough of them, it is always 
harmonious. 


rhos(‘ ^vlu) emerge from the multitude, those who are called 
men ot genius, are merelv the lucida intervaUa of the whole 
human race. 1 hey achieve that which others could not possibly 
achieve. Tludr originality is so great that not only is their 
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divergence from others obvious, but tlieir i n dividual it v is 
expressed with such force, that all tlie men of genius who 
have ever existed sliow, every one of them, peculiarities of 
character and mind; so that the gift of his works is one which 
he alone of all men could ever have presented to the world. 
This is what makes that simile of Ariosto’s so true and so justly 
celebrated: PJatia a lo fece e poi ruppe lo stanipo. After Nature 
stamps a man of genius she breaks the die. 

But there is always a limit to human capacity; and no one 
can be a great genius without having some decidedly weak 
side, it may even be some intellectual narrowness. In other 
words, there will be some faculty in wliich he is now and then 
inferior to men of moderate endowments. It will be a faculty 
which, if strong, might have been an obstacle to the exercise 
of the qualities in which he excels. What tins weak point is, 
it will always be hard to define with any accuracy even in a 
given case. It may be better expressed indirectly; thus Plato’s 
weak point is exactly that in which Aristotle is strong, and 
vice versa; and so, too, Kant is deficient just wdiere Goethe 
is great. 

Now, mankind is fond of venerating something; but its 
veneration is generally directed to the wrong object, and it 
remains so directed until posterity comes to set it right. But 
the educated public is no sooner set right in this, than the 
honour which is due to genius degenerates; just as the honour 
whicli the faithful pay to their saints easily passes into a 
frivolous worship of relics. Thousands of Christians adore the 


relics of a saint whose life and doctrine are unknown to them; 
and the religion of thousands of Buddllists lies more in 
veneration of the Holy Tooth or some such object, or the 
vessel that contains it, or the Holy Bowl, or the fossil footstep, 
or the Holy 1 ree wliich Buddha planted, than in the tliorough 
knowledge anti faithful jiractice of his high teaching. Petrarch’s 
house in Artpia; 'Basso’s supposed prison in Feirara; Shake¬ 
speare’s Iiouse in Stratford, with his cliair; Goethe’s house in 
Weimar, with its furniture; Kant’s old hat; the autographs 
of great men; these things are gaped at ^vith interest and awe 
by many who liave never read their works. I hey cannot do 


anyth ing more than just gajx*. 
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The intelligent amongst them are moved by tlie wish to see 
the objects which the great man habitually had before his 
eyes; and by a strange illusion, these produce the mistaken 
notion that with the objects they are bringing back the man 
himself, or that something of him must cling to them. Akin 
to such people are those wdio earnestly strive to acquaint 
themselves with the subject-matter of a poet’s works, or to 
unravel the personal circumstances and events in his life 
which have suggested particular passages. This is as though 
the audience in a theatre were to admire a fine scene, and 
then rush upon the stage to look at the scaffolding that 
supports it. There are in our day enough instances of these 
critical investigators, and they prove the truth of the saying 
that mankind is interested, not in the form of a work, that 
is, in its matter of treatment, but in its actual matter. All it 
cares for is the theme. To read a philosopher’s biography, 
instead of studying his thoughts, is like neglecting a picture 
and attending only to the style of its frame, debating whether 
it is carved well or ill, and what w^as the cost of gilding it. 

1 his is all very well. However, there is another class of 
persons whose interest is also directed to material and personal 
considerations, but they go much further and carry it to a 


point wdiere it becomes absolutely futile. Because a great man 
has o})ened up to them the treasures of his inmost being, and, 
by a supreme (dfort of his faculties, produced works which 
not only redound to their elevation and enlightenment, but 
^vill also benelit their posterity to the tenth and tw^entieth 
generation; because he lias presented mankind wdth a match¬ 
less gilt, these varlets think themselves justified in sitting in 
judgment upon his personal morality, and trying if they cannot 
discover here or there some spot in him which will soothe the 
])ain they feel at the sight of so great a mind, compared with 
the overwhelming feeling of their own nothingness. 

ihis is the real source of all those prolix discussions carried 
on in countless books and review's, on the moral aspect of 
Cioethe’s life, and whether he ought not to have married one 
or other of the gills wdth whom he fell in love in his young 
days; whether, again, instead of honestly devoting himself to 
th(' servMce of his master, he should not have been a man of 
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the people, a German patriot, worthy of a seat in the 
Paulskirche, and so on. Such crying ingratitude and malicious 
detraction prove that these self-constituted judges are as great 
knaves morally as they are intellectually, which is saying a 
great deal. 

A man of talent will strive for money and reputation5 but 
the spring that moves genius to the production of its works 
is not so easy to name. Wealth is seldom its reward. Nor is it 
reputation or glory^ only a Frenchman could mean that. Glory 
is such an uncertain thing, and, if you look at it closely, of so 
little value. Besides it never corresponds to the effort you 
have made: 


Rcsponsura tuo nurunmm est par fanui lahori. 

Nor, again, is it exactly the pleasure it gives youj for this is 
almost outweighed by the greatness of the effort. It is rather 
a peculiar kind of instinct, which drives the man of genius 
to give permanent form to wliat he sees and feels, without 
being conscious of any further motive. It works, in the main, 
by a necessity similar to that which makes a tree bear its fruit; 
and no external condition is needed but the ground upon 
which it is to thrive. 

On a closer examination it seems as though, in tlie case of 
a genius, the will to live, which is the spirit of the human 
species, were conscious of having by some rare chance and for 
a brief period attained a greater clearness of vision, and were 
now trying to secure it or at least the outcome of it for tlie 
whole species, to which the individual genius in his inmost 
being belongs; so that the light which he sheds about him 
may pierce tlio darkness and dullness of ordinary human 
consciousness and there produce some good effect. 

Arising in some such way, this instinct driv^es the genius 
to carry his work to completion, without tliinking of reward 
or applause or sympathy; to leave all care for his own personal 
welfare; to make his life one of industrious solitude, and to 
strain his faculties to the utmost. He thus comes to think more 
about posterity than about contemporaries; because, while the 
latter can only lead him astray, posterity forms the majority 
of the species, and time will gradually bring the discerning 
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few wlio C 311 QpprccifitG liiiTi, IVIsaiiwliils it is him ss with 

tlie artist described by Goethe; he has no princely patron to 
prize his talents, no friend to rejoice with hint. 

Kin Fiirst der die 'Falente scJidtzt, 

Kin Freund der sich rnit mir ergotzt, 

Die hahen Icider mir gefehif. 

His woik is, as it wore, a sacred object and the true fruit of 
Ills life, and his aim in storing it away for a more discerning 
posterity will bo to make it the property of mankind. An aim 
like this far surpasses all others, and for it he wears the crown 
of lliorns which is one day to bloom into a wreath of laurel. 
All his ])owers are concentrated in the effort to complete and 
secure lii^ work^ just as the insect, in the last stage of its 
develoi)ment, uses its whole strength on behalf of a brood it 
will iRM'er live to see; it ]iuts its eggs in some ace of safety, 
wlu're, as it well knows, the young will one day find life and 
noui'ishmenl, and then dies in confidence. 
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NOTE 


TiiK Essays Ikmc presented form a further selection tioin 
Schoiienlumer’s Ptircrga, brought logellicr under a title w nc i 
is not lo be found in the original, and does not claim to apply 
lo every cliapter in the volume. The first essay is, m the mam, 
a rendering of the philosopher’s leinarks under the heading 
of Niic/ilirigt: zur Lclira voiii Leidai dir Jf'clt, toget lei wit i 
certain parts of another section entitled Lchre 

von dcr Ikjidnwg und Vcrncinung dcs U d/ens zum Lcbcn.bwc i 
omissions as I have made are directed chielly by the desire to 
avoid repi-ating arguments already familiar to readers of t le 
other volumes in this series. The Dialogue on Immorudity 
sums 111) views expressed at length in the philosopher s duet 
work, and treated again in the Parerga. 1 he Psychologica 
Oksrrva/ions in this and the i.revious volume practically 
exhaust the chajiter of the original which bears this title. 

The essay on /I'onirn must not be taken m jest. It expresses 
Schopenhauer’s .serious convictions; and, as a penetrating 
observer of the faults of humanity, he may be allovved a 
on a q\iestiou which is nou iecei\ind a ^ooc 


of alteiition among us. 


T. B. S. 


ON THE SUFFERINGS OF THE 

WORLD 


Unless suffering is the direct and immediate object of life, 
our existence must entirely fail of its aim. It is absurd to look 
upon the enormous amount of jiain that abounds everywhere 
in the ■world, and originates in needs and necessities inseparable 
from life itself, as serving no purpose at all and the result 
of mere chance. Each sej^arate misfortune, as it comes, seems, 
no doubt, to be something exceptional; but misfortune in 
general is the rule. 

1 know of no greater absurdity than that propounded by 
most systems of philosophy in declaring evil to be negative 
in its character. Evil is just what is positive; it makes its own 
existence felt. Leibnitz is particularly concerned to defend this 
absurdity; and he seeks to strengthen his position by using 
a palpable and paltry sophism.^ It is the good which is negative; 
in other words, happiness and satisfaction always imply some 
desire fulfilled, some state of pain brought to an end. 

This explains the fact that we generally find pleasure to 
be not nearly so pleasant as we expected, and pain very much 
more painful. 

The pleasure in this world, it has been said, outweighs the 
pain; or, at any rate, there is an even balance between the 
two. If the reader \Yishes to see shortly whether this statement 


n(‘i£at I ve 


^ Trunslutftr^s Note^ cf, I'he'od: § 1 55,—Leibnitz, argues tliut evil is a 
quality—i.e. tlic absence of ^ood; and that its active and 
seemingly positive character is an incidental and not an essential part 
of its nature. Cold, he said, is only the absence of the po^ver of lieat, and 
tlie active jjower of expatision in freez.ing water is an incidental and not 
an essential part of tlie nature of cold. 'I’lie fact is tliat the power of 
expansion in freezing water is really an increase of repulsion amongst its 
molecules; and Scliopenliauer is quite riglit in calling the whole argument 
a sophism. 
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is true, let him compare the respective feelings of two animals, 
one of which is engaged in eating the other. 

The best consolation in misfortune or affliction of any kind 
will be tlie thought of other people who are in a still worse 
plight than yourself; and this is a form of consolation open 
to every one. But what an awful fate this means for mankind 
as a whole! 

We are like lambs in a field, disporting themselves under 
the eye of the butcher, who chooses out first one and then 
another for his prey. So it is that in our good days we are all 
unconscious of the evil Fate may have presently in store for 
ns—sickness, poverty, mutilation, loss of sight or reason. 

No little part of the torment of existence lies in this, that 
Time is continually pressing upon us, never letting us take 
breath, but always coming after us like a taskmaster with a 
whip. If at any moment Time stays his hand, it is only when 
we are delivered over to the misery of boredom. 

But misfortune has its uses; for, as our bodily frame would 
burst asunder if the pressure of the atmosphere were removed, 
so, if the lives of men were relieved of all need, hardship and 
adversity; if everything they took in hand were successful, 
they would be so swollen with arrogance that, though they 
might not burst they would present the spectacle of unbridled 
folly—nay, they would go mad. And I may say, further, that 
a certain amount of care or pain or trouble is necessary for 
everv man at all times. A ship without ballast is unstable and 
will not go straight. 

C (‘i tain it is that ivorky worry'y labour and trouble, form the 
lot of almost all men their whole life long. But if all wishes 
weie hilfilled as soon as they arose, how would men occupy 
their lives? what woxild they do with their time? If the world 
were a ])aradis(‘ of luxury and ease, a land flowing with milk 
and hojK^y, where everv Jack obtained his Jill at once and 
without any difhcultv, men would either die of boredom or 
hang themselves; or there would be wars, massacres, and 
murders; so that in the end mankind would inflict more 
suffering on itself than it has now to accept at the hands of 
Nature. 

In early youth, as we contemplate our coming life, we are 
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like children in a theatre before the curtain is raised, sitting 
there in high spirits and eagerly waiting for the play to begin. 
It is a blessing that we do not know what is really going to 
happen. Could we foresee it, there are times when children 
might seem like innocent prisoners, condemned, not to death, 
but to life, and as yet all unconscious of what their sentence 
means. Nevertheless every man desires to reach old age^ in 
other words, a state of life of which it may be said: “It is 
bad to-day, and it will be worse to-morrowj and so on till 
the worst of all.” 

If you try to imagine, as nearly as you can, what an amount 
of misery, pain and suffering of every kind the sun shines 
upon in its course, you will admit that it would be much better 
if on the earth as little as on the moon tlie sun were able to 
call forth the phenomena of life; and if, here as there, the 
surface were still in a crystalline state. 

Again, you may look upon life as an unprofitable episode, 
disturbing the blessed calm of non-existence. And, in any case, 
even though things have gone with you tolerably well, the 
longer you live the more clearly you will feel that, on the 
whole, life is a disappointment^ ^ cheat. 

If two men who were friends in their youth meet again 
when they are old, after being separated for a lifetime, the 
chief feeling they will have at the sight of each other will 
be one of complete disappointment at life as a whole; because 
their thoughts will be carried back to that earlier time when 
life seemed so fair as it Uiy spread out before tliem in the 
rosy light of dawn, promised so much—and then performed 
so little. This feeling will so completely predominate over 
every other that they will not even consider it necessary to 
give it words; but on either side it will be silently assumed, 
and form the groundwork of all they have to talk about. 

He who lives to see two or three generations is like a man 
who sits some time in the conjurer’s booth at a fair, and 
witnesses the performance twice or thrice in succession. The 
tricks were meant to be seen only once; and when they are 
no longer a novelty and cease to deceive their effect is gone. 

While no man is much to be envied for liis lot, there are 
countless numbers whose fate is to be deplored. 
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Life is a task to be done. It is a fine thing to say defunctus csti, 

it means that the man has done his task. 

If diildren were brouglit into the world by an act of pure 
reason alonej wovild the human race continue to exist? Would 
not a man rather have so much sympathy with the coming 
generation as to spare it the burden of existence? or at any 
rate not take it upon himself to impose that burden upon it 

in cold blood. 

I shall be told, I suppose, that my philosophy is comfortless 
—because I speak the truths and people prefer to be assured 
that everything the Lord has made is good. Go to the priests, 
then, and leave philosophers in peace! At any rate, do not 
ask us to accommodate our doctrines to the lessons you have 
been taught. That is what those rascals of sham philosophers 
will do for you. Ask them for any doctrine you please, and 
you will get it. Your University professors are bound to preach 
optimism5 and it is an easy and agreeable task to upset their 
theories. 

I liave reminded the reader that every state of welfare, 
every feeling of satisfaction, is negative in its character^ that 
is to say, it consists in freedom from pain, which is the positive 
element of exislence. It follows, therefore, that the happiness 
of any given life is to be measured, not by its joys and pleasures, 
but by the extent to which it has been free from suffering— 
from positive evil. If this is the true standpoint, the lower 
animals appear to enjoy a happier destiny than man. Let us 
examine the matter a lit lie more closely. 

However varied the forms that human happiness and misery 
may take, leading a man to seek the one and shun the other, 
the material basis of it all is bodily pleasure or bodily pain. 
This basis is very restricted: it is simply health, food, protection 
from wet and cold, the satisfaction of the sexual instinct^ or 
else the absence of these things. Consequently, as far as real 
physical ])leasvire is concerned, the man is not better oft than 
the brute, cxce]>t in so far as the higher possibilities of his 
nervo\is system makes him more sensitive to every kind of 
])leasiire, but also, it must he remembered, to every kind of 
])ain. But ihen coni})ared with the brute, how much stronger 
ar(' the* passions aroused in him! what an immeasurable 
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difference there is in tlie depth and veheinence of his enioliuns! 
—and yet, in tlie one case, as in the other, all to produce the 
same residt in the end: namely, health, food, clothio^, and 
so on. 

The chief source of all this passion is that lhou‘»;ht lor what 
is absent and future, which, with man, exercises such a 
pow^erful influence upon all he does. It is this that is the real 
origin of his cares, his hopes, his fears—^emotions ^vhich aifect 
him much more deeply than could ever be the case with those 
present joys and sufferings to which tlie brute is conlined. lii 
his jiowers of rellection, memory and foresiglit, man possesses, 
as it were, a machine for condensing and storing up his 
pleasures and his sorrows. But the brute has nothing ot the 
kind^ whenever it is in pain, it is as though it were suffering 
for the first time, even though the same thing shoidd have 
previously happened to it times out of number. It has no 
power of summing up its feelings. Hence its careless and ])lacid 
temper: how much it is to be envied! But in man rellection 
comes in, with all the emotions to which it gives rise; and 
taking u]i the same elements of pleasure and j)ain u hicli are 
common to him and tlie brute, it develo])s his susce])tibi]ily 
to happiness and misery to such a degree that, at one moment 
the man is brought in an instant to a state ol tlelight that may 
even jirove fatal, at another to the depths ol despair ami 
suicide. 

If we carry our analysis a ste]) farther, we sliall lind that, 
in order to increase his ])leasures, man has intentionally addetl 
to the number and pressure of his needs, which in their 
oriifinal stale were not much more dillicult to satis!v than 
those of the brute. Hence luxury in all its lorms: delicate lood, 
the use of tobacco and opium, spiiituous liquors, line clothes 
and the thousand and one things tliat he consitltMs necessary 
to his existence. 

And above and beyond all this, there is a sejiarate and 
peculiar source of j)leasure, and consequently ot |)am, which 
man has established for himself, als() as the result ot using 
his pow'ers of rellection; and this occupies him out ol all 
])ro])oition to its \alue, nay, almost more than all his oilier 
interests jnit togethei'—I mean ambititjii and the feeling ol 
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honour and shame: in plain words, what he thinks about the 
opinion other people have of him. Taking a thousand forms, 
often very strange ones, this becomes the goal of almost all 
the efforts he makes that are not rooted in physical pleasure 
or pain. It is true that besides the sources of pleasure which 
lie has in common with the brute, man has the pleasures of 
the mind as well. These admit of many gradations, from the 
most innocent trifling or the merest talk up to the highest 
intellectual achievements; but there is the accompanying 
boredom to be set against them on the side of suffering. 
Boredom is a form of suffering unknown to brutes, at any 
rate in their natural state; it is only the very cleverest of them 
who show faint traces of it when they are domesticated; 
whereas in the case of man it has become a downright scourge. 


The crowd of miserable wretches whose one aim in life is to 
fill their purses, but never to put anything into their heads 
offers a sina'ular instance of this torment of boredom. Their 
wealth becomes a punishment liy delivering them up to the 
misery of having nothing to do; for, to escape it, they wdll 
rush al)out in all directions, travelling here, theie and every¬ 
where. Xo sooner do they arrive in a ])lace than they are 
anxious to know w’hat amusements it affords; just as though 
they w^ere beggars asking wdiere tiiey could receive a dole! 
Of a truth, need and boredom are the two |)oles of liuman lite. 
hinally, I inav mention that as regards the sexual relation, man 
is committed to a jiecidiar arrangement which drives him ob¬ 
stinately to choose one person. This feeling grow's, now* and 
tlien, into a inoi'e or h'ss jiassionate love,^ which is the source ot 


little ])leasure and much sufferiug. 

it is, ho^vever, a \vonderfid thing that the mere addition 
ot t lion gilt should serve to raise such a vast and lofty structure 
oi human ha]>j)iness and miseiy; resting, too, on the same 
narrow basis oi joy and sorrow as man hokls in common with 
the brute, and exjiosing him to such violent emotions, to so 
many storms of jiassion, so much convidsion of feeling, that 
what he has sufferetl stantis w'ritten and nia}' be read in the 
lines on Ins face. And vet, when all is told, he has been 


^ I have tit’card this stihjcct at 
vt^liinio oj iiiv t'liivl 


Ifii<jt[i ill a special chapter of tlie second 
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struggl ing ultimately lor the very same tilings as tlie brute 
has attained, and with an incomparably smaller exjienditure 
of passion and pain. 

But all this contributes to increase the measure of suffering 
in human life out of all proportion to its pleasures; and the 
pains of life are made much worse for man by the fact that 
death is something very real to him. The brute flies from 
death instinctively without really knowing wdiat it is, and 
therefore without ever contemplating it in the way natural 
to a man, who has this prospect always before his e^es. So that 
even if only a few brutes die a natural death, and most of 
them live only just long enough to transmit their species, and 
then, if not earlier, become the prey of some other animal— 
whilst man, on the other hand, manages to make so-called 
natural death the rule, to wdiich, however, there are a good 
many exceptions—tlie advantage is on the side of the brute, 
for the reason stated above. But the fact is that man attains 
the natural term of years just as seldom as the brute; because 
the unnatural way in which he lives, anti the strain of work 
and emotion, lead to a degeneration of the race; and so his 
goal is not often reached. 


The brute is much more content with mere existence than 
man; the plant is wdiolly so; and man finds satisfaction in it 
just in proportion as he is dull and obtuse. Accordingly, the 
life of the brute carries less of sorrow' w'ith it, but also less of 
joy, when compared with the life of man; and wdiile this may 
be traced, on the one side, to freedom from the torment of 
care and anxiety^ it is also due to the fact that hope, in any 
real sense, is unknowni to the brute. It is thus deprived of any 
shaie in that which gives us the most and the best of our joys 
and pleasures, the mental anticipation of a happy futine, and 
the inspiriting play of phantasy, both of which we o^ve to our 
pow'er of imagination. If the brute is free from care, it is also, 
in this sense, without hope; in either case because its con¬ 
sciousness is limited to the present moment, to wdiat it can 
actually see before it. The brute is an embodiment of present 
impulses, and hence wdiat elements ot fear and hope exist 
in its nature—and they do not go very far—arise only in 
relation to objects that lie before it and within reach of those 
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impulses: whereas a man’s range of vision embraces the whole 
of his life, and extends far into the past and the future. 

Following upon this, there is one respect in which brutes 
show real wisdom when compared with us—I mean their quiet, 
placid enjoyment of the present moment. T. lie tranquillity of 
mind Avhich this seems to give them often puts us to shame 
for the many times we allow our thoughts and our cares to 
make us restless and discontented. And, in iact, those pleasures 
of hope and anticipation which I have been mentioning are 
not to be had for nothing. The delight whicli a man has in 
ho]>ing for and looking forward to some special satisfaction is 
a part of the real pleasure attaching to it enjoyed in advance. 
This is afterwards deducted j for the more we look forward 
to anything the less satisfaction we find in it when it comes. 
Rut the brute’s enjoyment is not anticipated and therefore 
suffers no deduction^ so that the actual pleasure of the moment 
comes to it whole and unimpaired. In the same way, too, evil 
]>resses uj)on the brute only with its own intrinsic weighty 
whereas with us the fear of its coming often makes its burden 
ten times more grievous. 

It is ]ust this characteristic way in w'hich the brute gives 
itself up entirely to the present moment that contributes so 
nmcli to the delight we take in our domestic pets. They are 
the ])resent moment personified, and in some respects they 
make us feel the value of every hour that is free from trouble 
and annoyance, which we, with our thoughts and preoccu¬ 
pations, mostly disregard. Rut man, that sellish and heartless 
ci'ealttre, misuses this (piality of the V)rute to be more content 
than we are with mere existence, and often works it to such 
an extent that he allows tlie brute absolutely nothing more 
than mere, bare life. The bird which was made so that it 
might rove over half tlie world, he shuts up into the space 
of a cubic foot , there to die a slow death in longing and crying 
for freedom; for in a cage it does not sing for the pleasure 
of it. And \vhen I see how man misuses the dog, his best 
friend; how ho ties up this intelligent animal with a chain, 
1 feel the deepest sympatliy wdth the brute and burning 
indignation against its master. 

VVe shall see later that by taking a very high standpoint 
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it is possible to justify the sufferings of mankind. But this 
justification cannot apply to animals, whose sufferings, while 
in a great measure brought about by men, are often con¬ 
siderable even apart from their agency.^ And so we are forced 
to ask, N’V hy and for what purpose does all this torment and 
^gony exist? There is nothing here to give the will pause; it 
is not free to deny itself and so obtain redemj)tion. There is 
only one consideration that may serve to explain the sufferings 
of animals. It is this: that the will to live, which underlies 
the'whole world of phenomena, must in tlieir case satisfy its 
cravings by feeding upon itself. This it does by forming a 
gradation of phenomena, every one of which exists at the 
expense of another. I liave shown, liowever, that the capacity 
for suffering is less in animals tlian in man. Any furtlier 
explanation that may be given of their fate will be in the 
nature of hypothesis, if not actually mythical in its character; 
and I may leave tlie reader to speculate upon the matter for 
himself. 


Brahma is said to have produced the world by a kind of fall 
or mistake; and in order to atone for his folly he is bound 
to remain in it liimself until he works out his redemption.' 
As an account of the origin of things, that is admirable! 
According to the doctrines of Buddhism., the world came into 
being as the result of some inexplicable disturbance in the 
heaveidy calm of Nirvana, tliat blessed state obtained by 
expiation, wdiich had endured so long a time—^the change 
taking place by a kind of fatality. This explanation must be 
understood as having at bottom some moral bearing; although 
it is illustrated by an exactly parallel theory in the domain 
of physical science, which places the origin of the sun in a 
primitive streak of mist, formed one knows not how. Sub¬ 
sequently, by a series of moral errors, the world became 
gradually worse and worse—true of the physical orders as well 
—until it assumed the dismal aspect it wears to-day. Excellent! 
Ihe Greeks looked upon the world and tlie gods as the work 
of an inscrutable necessity. A passable explanation: we may 
be content with it until we can get a better. Again, Ormuzd 
^ Cf. als iVilie und f^orstcLlung, bk. II, p. 404. 
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iiiiti ylhrifiidfi arc rival powers, continually at war. 1 hat is not 
bad. But that a God like Jehovah should have created this 
world of misery and woe, out of pure caprice, and because 
he enjoyed doing it, and should then have clapped his hands 
in praise of his own work, and declared everything to be very 
oQod—that will not do at all! In its explanation of the origin 
of the world, Judaism is inferior to any other form of religious 
doctrine professed by a civilized nation; and it is quite in 
kee])ing with this that it is the only one which presents no 
trace whatever of any belief in the immortality of the soul.i 

Even tiiough Leibnitz’ contention, that this is the best of 
all possible worlds, ^vere correct, that would not justify God 
in havinii created it. For he is the Creator not of the world 
()nly, hut of possibility itself; and, therefore, he ought to have so 
ordered j)ossibility as that it would admit of something better. 

There are two things which make it impossible to believe 
that this world is the successful work of an all-wise, all-good, 
and, at the same time, all-powerful Being; firstly, the misery 
which abounds in it everywhere; and secondly, the obyious 
imperfection of its highest ])roduct, man, who is a burlesque 
of what he should be, I'liese things cannot be reconciled with 
any such belief. On the contrary, they are just the facts tvhich 


siqiport what I have been saying; they are our authority for 
viewin<i' the ^vorld as the outcome of our own misdeeds, and 
therefore, as something that had better not liave been. Whilst, 
uiukn' the former hypotluisis, they amount to a bitter accusa¬ 
tion against the Creator, and supply material for sarcasm; 
under the latt(n' they form an indictment against our own 
natur(% our own will, and teach us a lesson of humility. They 
leatl us to s(‘e that, like the cliildren of a libertine, we come 
into th(' world \vith the burden of sin upon us; and that it is 
only through having continually to atone for this sin that our 
existence is so miserable, and that its end is death. 

There is nothing more certain than the general truth that 
it is the grievous sin of the world which has produced the 
grievous sufjcring of the world. I am not referring here to the 
])hysical connection between these two things lying in the 
realm ot ex])erience; my meaning is metaphysical, Accord- 

* PitJ'cr^n^ vol. I, }>]). I'Sti ot soq. 
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ingly, the sole tiling that reconciles me to the Old Testament 
is the story of the Fall. In my eyes, it is the only metaphysical 
truth in that book, even though it appears in the form of an 
allegoryL There seems to me no better explanation of our 
existence than that it is the result of some false step, some sin 
of which we are paydng the penalty . I cannot refrain from 
recommending the thoughtful reader a popidar, but, at the 
same time, profound treatise on this subject by Claudius*^ which 
exhibits the essentially pessimistic spirit of Christianity- It is 
entitled: Cursed is the ground for thy sake. 

Between the ethics of the Greeks and the etliics of the 
Hindoos, there is a glaring contrast. In the one case (with the 
exception, it must be confessed, of Plato), the object of ethics 
is to enable a man to lead a happy life^ in the other, it is to 
free and redeem him from life altogether—as is directly stated 
in the very first words of the Sankhya Karika. 

Allied with this is the contrast between the Greek and the 
Christian idea of death. It is strikingly^ presented in a visible 
form on a fine antique sarcophagus in the gallery at Florence, 
w^hicli exhibits, in relief, the whole series of ceremonies 
attending a wedding in ancient times, from the formal offer 
to the evening when Hymen’s torch lights the happy^ couple 
home. Compare with that the Christian cotlin, draped in 
mournful black and surmounted with a crucilix! How much 
significance there is in these two w^ays of finding comfort in 
death. They are opposed to each other-, but each is right. The 
one points to the ajfirritation of the w ill to live, w Inch remains 
sure of life for all time, however rajridly' its forms may change. 
The other, in the symbol of suffering and death, jroints to the 
denial of the will to live, to redemption liom this w'orld, the 
domain of death and devil. And in tlie question between the 
affirmation and the denial of the will to live, Christianity is 
in the last resort riglit. 

The contrast which the New^ d'estament presents when 
compared with tlie Old, according to tiie ecclesiastical view' 

’ I'ramlator's Note .—IMatthias Claudius {174U-1H13), a po])ulai jxjt't, 
and friend of Kloj>stock, Herder an<i Cessing. lie edited lJ>e f! andsherker 
Bote, in the fourth part of winch appeared the treatise mentioned aljove. 
Me generally wrote under tlie psemlonym ol and Seiiopenhauer 

often refers to liini by tliis name. 
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of the matter, is just tliat existing between my ethical system 
and the moral philosophy of Europe. The Old Testament 
represents man as under the dominion of Law, in which, 
however, there is no redemption. The New Testament declares 
Law^ to have failed, frees man from its dominion,^ and in its 
stead preaches the kingdom of grace, to he won by faith, love 
of neighbour and entire sacrifice of self. This is the path of 
redemption from the evil of the world. The spirit of the New 
Testament is undoubtedly asceticism, however your protes- 
tants and rationalists may twist it to suit their purpose. 
Asceticism is the denial of the will to live; and the transition 
from the Old Testament to the New, from the dominion of 
Law to that of Faith, from justification by works to redemption 
throuiih the Mediator, from the domain of sin and death to 
eternal life in Christ, means, when taken in its real sense, the 
transition from the merely moral virtues to the denial 
of the will to live. My philosophy shows the metaphysical 
foundation of justice and the love of mankind, and points to 
the goal to which these virtues necessarily lead, if they are 
])ractised in perfection. At the same time it is candid in con¬ 
fessing that a man must turn his back upon the w'orld, and 
that the denial of the will to live is the way of redemption. 
It is therefore really at one with the spirit of the New Testa¬ 
ment, whilst all other systems are couched in the spirit of the 
Old; that is to say, theoretically as well as practically, their 
result is Judaism—mere despotic theism. In this sense, then, 
mv doctrine might be called the only true Christian philosophy 
—however paradoxical a statement this may seem to people 
who take superficial views instead of penetrating to the heart 
ol the matter. 

If vou want a safe compass to guide you through life, and 
to banish all doubts as to the right way of looking at it, you 
cannot do belter than accustom yourself to regard this world 
as a pcMutentiarv, a sort of penal colony, or as the 

('arliest ]>hilosophers called it,'^ Amongst the Christian Fathers, 
Origen, ^vith j)raiseworthy courage, took this view,^ which is 


' Cl. ItoTnans vii; (Talatiaiis ii, iii. 

* CA. Cloin. j-llvx. Strotn. L. Ill, ch. 5, p. 599. 
^ An^ustiiu* 7)r civitutc Pci.. L., XI, eh, 25. 
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further justified by certain objective theories of life. 1 refer, 
not to my own philosopliy alone, but to the wisdom of all ages, 
as expressed in Brahmanism and Buddhism, and in the sayings 
•of Greek philosophers like Empedocles and Pythagoras^ as also 
by Cicero, in his remark that tlie wise men of old used to 
teach that we come into this world to pay the ])enalty of crime 
committed in another state of existence—a doctrine wliich 
formed part of the initiation into the mysteries.^ And Vanini 
—whom his contemporaries burned, finding that an easier task 
than to confute him—puts the same tiling in a very forcible 
way. A/fl/g he says, is so full of every kind oj misery that, were 
it not repugnant to the Christian religion, I should venture to 
affirm that if evil spirits exist at all they have passed into human 
form and are now atoning for their ci irncsi^ And true Chris¬ 
tianity—using the word in its right sense—also regards our 
existence as the consequence of sin and error. 

If you accustom yourself to this view of life you will regulate 
your expectations accordingly, and cease to look upon all its 
disagreeable incidents, great and small, its sufferings, its 
worries, its misery, as anything unusual or irregidar; nay, you 
will find that everything is as it shoidd be, in a world where 
each of us pays the penalty of existence in his own jieculiar 
way. Amongst the evils of a penal coloii}'^ is the society of those 
who form it^ and if the.reader is worthy of better company, 
he will need no w'ords from me to remind him of what he has 
to put up with at present. If he has a soul above the common 
or if he is a man of genius, he will occasionally feel like some 
noble ])risoner of state, condemned to work in the gallevs with 
common criminals5 and he will follow' his example and try to 
isolate himself. 

In general, however, it should be said that this view' of life 
will enable us to contemplate the so-called imperfections of the 
great majority of men, their moral and intellectual deficiencies 
and the resulting base type of countenance, without any 
surjjrise, to say nothing of indignation5 for we shall never 
cease to reflect wdiere we are, and that the men about us are 
beings conceived and born in sin, and living to atone for it. 

* Cf. Fragment a dc phtlosophia. 

* I)e adinirantlis natura’ arcanis\ dial L.., j). 35. 
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Tliat is wliat C^hristianity means in speaking of the sinful 
nature of man. 

Pardon^s the word to aliP Whatever folly men commit, be 
their shortcomings or their vices what they may, let us exercise 
forbearance^ remembering that when these faults appear in 
others it is our follies and vices that we behold. They are the 
shortcomings of humanity, to which vve belongs whose faults, 
one and all, ^ve sharoj yes, even those very faults at which we 
now wax so indignant, merely because they have not yet 
appeared in ourselves. "1 hey are laidts that do not lie on the 
surface. But they exist down there in the depths of our nature; 
and should anvthing call them forth they will come and show 
themselves, just as we now see them in others. One man, it is 
true, may have faults that are absent in Ins fellow; and it is 
imdeniable that the sum total of bad cjualities is in some cases 
v(M V lai'oe; for the difference of individuality between man 
and man passes all measure. 

In fact, the conviction that the world and man is something 
that fuul belter nut have been is of a kind to till us with 
indulgence towards one another. Nay, Irom this point of view, 
we might w(dl consider the proper form of address to be, not 
Monsieur, Sir, mein Ilcrr, but my fellow-sufferer, Sod 
fualorum, cowjxi^non do mise/cs! Tliis may perhaps sound 
strang(‘, but it is in keeping with the facts; it puts others in 
a ri(»lil liiilit; and it reminds us of that which is after all the 
most necessary thing of life—the tolerance, patience, regard, 
and love oi lunghbour, of wliicli everyone stands In need, and 
which, therefore, everv man owes to his fellow. 

^ ('vtitbi’linc. Act \\ sc. v. 
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This vanity finds expression in the wliole way in wliich tilings 
exist; in the infinite nature of Time and Space, as opposed 
to the finite nature of the individual in both; in the ever- 
passing present moment as the only mode of actual existence; 
in the interdependence and relativity of all things; in continual 
Becoming without ever Being; in constant wishing and never 
being satisfied; in the long battle which forms the history of 
life, where every effort is checked by difficulties, and stopped 
until they are overcome. Time is that in which all tilings pass 
away; it is merely the form under which the will to live—the 
thing-in-itself and therefore imperishable—has revealed to 
it that its efforts are in vain; it is that agent by which at every 
moment all things in our hands become as nothing, and lose 
any real value they possess. 

That which has been exists no more; it exists as little as that 
which has never been. But of everything that exists you must 
say, in the next moment, that it has been. Hence something 
of great importance now past is inferior to something of little 
importance now' present, in that the latter is a reahty^, and 
related to the former as something to nothing. 

A man finds himselt, to his great astonishment, suddenly 
existing, after thousands and thousands of years of non¬ 
existence: he lives for a little while; and then, again, comes 
an e(;ually long period w hen he must exist no more. The heai't 
rebels against this, and feels that it cannot be true. 1 he crudest 
intellect cannot speculate on such a subject without having a 
presentiment that Time is something ideal in its nature. Ihis 
ideality of Time and Space is the key to every true system 
of metaphysics; because it provides for quite another order oi 
things than is to be met within the domain ol nature. Ibis 
is W'hy Kant is so great. 
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Of every event in our life we can say only for one moment 
that it for ever after, that it was. Every evening we are 
poorer by a clay. It might, perhaps, make us mad to see how 
rapidly our short span of time ebbs away^ if it were not that 
in the furthest depths of our being we are secretly conscious 
of our share in the inexhaustible spring of eternity, so that 
we can always hope to find life in it again. 

Considerations of the kind touched on above might, indeed, 
lead us to embrace the belief that the greatest wisdom is to 
make the enjoyment of the present the supreme object of life^ 
because that is the only reality, all else being merely the play 
of thought. On the other hand, such a course might just as 
well be called the greatest folly \ for that which in the next 
monu'nt exists no more, and vanishes utterly, like a dream, 
can never be worth a serious effort. 

riie whole foundation on which our existence rests is the 
present — the ever-fleeting present. It lies, then, in the very 
nature of our existence to take the form of constant motion, 
and to offer no possibility of our ever attaining the rest for 
which we are always striving. We are like a man running 
downhill, who cannot keep on his legs unless he runs on, and 
will inevitaldy fall if he stopsj or, again, like a pole balanced 
on the tip of one’s fingerj or like a planet, which would fall 
into its sun the moment it ceased to hurry forward on its w'ay. 

Unrest is the mark of existence. 

In a world wdiere all is unstable, and nought can endure, 
but is s\ve})t t>nwards at once in the hurrying ^Yhirlpool of 
change5 where a man, if he is to keep erect at all, must always 
be advancing and moving, like an acrobat on a rope—in 
such a world, happiness is inconceivable. How can it dwell 
whei(', as Plato savs, continual Beconiiti" and never Being is 
the sole form of existence? In the lirst place, a man never is 
ha])})y, but spends his whole life in striving after something 
which h(i thinks will make him so^ he seldom attains his goal, 
anti whtm he does, it is only to be disappointedj he is mostly 
shi])wrecked in the end, and comes into harbour with masts 
and rigging gone. And then, it is all one wdiether he has been 
hapj)v or mis(*rable; for his life w^as never anything more than 
a present moment always vanishing^ and now it is over. 
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At the same time it is a wonderful thing that, in tlie world 
of human beings as in that of animals in general, tliis manifold 
restless motion is produced and kept up by the agency of two 
simple impulses—hunger and the sexual instinct j aided a little, 
perhaps, by the influence of boredom, but by nothing else; 
and that, in the theatre of life, these suffice to form the 
primuni mobile of how complicated a machinery, setting in 
motion how strange and varied a scene! 

. On looking a little closer, we find that inorganic matter 
presents a constant conflict between chemical forces, which 
eventually works dissolution; and on the other hand, that 
organic life is impossible without continual change of matter, 
and cannot exist if it does not receive perpetual help from 
without. This is the realm of finality'^ and its ojiposite would 
be an infinite existeiice, exposed to no attack from witliout, and 
needing nothing to support it; del ihadxn-w^ or, the realm of 
eternal peace; ovre ytyuofxevov oure aTToAAu/xeror, some timeless, 
changeless state, one and undiversified; the negative know¬ 
ledge of which forms the dominant note of tlie Platonic 
pliilosophy. It is to' some such state as this that the denial of 
the will to live opens up the way. 

The scenes of our life are like pictures done in rough mosaic. 
Looked at close, they produce no effect. There is nothing 
beautiful to be found in them, unless you stand some distance 
off. So, to gain anything we have longed for is only to discover 
how vain and empty it is; and even though ^ve are always 
living in expectation of better things, at the same time we 
often repent and long to have the j)ast back again. We look 
upon the present as something to be put up with while it lasts 
and serving only as the way towards our goal. Hence most 
people, if they glance back when tliey come to the end of life, 
^vill Ihid that all along they liave been living ad interim-, they 
will be surprised to find that the very thing they disregarded 
and let slip by unenjoyed was just the life in the expectation 
of which they passed all their time. Of how many a man may 
it not be said that hope made a fool of him until he danced 
into the arms of death! 

Then again, how insatiable a creature is man! Every satis- 
faction he attains lays the seeds of some new desire, so that 
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tli6rG is no Olid to tlio wislios of oscli individusl \^ ill* And \%hy 
is tins? I'he real reason is simply that, taken in itself, Will is 
the lord of all worlds: everything belongs to it, and therefore 
no one single thing can ever give it satisfaction, bvit only the 
whole, which is endless. For all that, it must rouse our sym- 
patliy to think how very little the Will, this lord of the world, 
really gets when it takes the form of an individual; usually 
onlv jvist enough to keep the body together. This is ^^hy man 
is so very miserable. 

Life presents itself chiefly as a task—the task, I mean, of 
subsisting at all, gagner sa vie. If this is accomplished, life is 
a burden, and then there comes the second task of doing 
something with that wdiich has been won—of warding off 
boredom, which, like a bird of prey, hovers over us, ready 
to fall wherever it sees a life secure from need. The first task 
is to win something; the second, to banish the feeling that 

it has been ww; otherw ise it is a burden. 

Human life must be some kind of mistake. The truth of 
this will be sufficiently obvious if we only remember that man 
is a compound of needs and necessities liard to satisfy; and 
tlial even wlien thev are satisfied all he obtains is a state of 
]>ainlessness, where nothing remains to him but abandonment 
to boredom. This is direct proof that existence has no real 
value in itself; for wdiat is boredotn but the feeling of the 
(‘injuiness of life? If life — the craving for wdiicli is the very 
<*ss('nce of our being—were ])ossessed of any positive intrinsic 
valu(‘, there would be no such thing as boredom at all; mere 
(existence would salislv us in itself, and we should want for 
nothing. Hut as it is, we take no delight in existence except 
when we an' strupelina for something; and then distance and 
difficulti('s to be overcome make our goal look as tliougn it 
would satisfy us —an illusion which vanishes when w^e reach 
it; (»r (*lse when we are occujiied with some purely intellectual 
int('r('>t — \vher(' in realitv w'e have stepped forth from life to 
look u])on it from the outside, much after the manner of 
spectators at a play. And even sensual pleasure itself means 
nothing but a struggle and aspiration, ceasing the moment 
its aim is attained. Wdienever we are not occupied in one of 
these ways, but cast ujkhi existence itself, its vain and w'orth- 
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less nature is brought home to us^ and this is what we mean 
by boredom. The hankering after what is strange and un¬ 
common—an innate and ineradicable tendency of human 
nature—shows how glad we are at any interruption of that 
natural course of affairs which is so very tedious. 

That this most perfect manifestation of the will to live, the 
human organism, wdtli tlie cunning and complex working ot 
its machinery, must fall to dust and yield up itself and all its 
strivings to extinction—this is the naive way in \vhich Natvire, 
who is always so true and sincere in what she says, proclaims 
the whole struggle of this will as in its very essence barren 
and unprofitable. Were it of any value in itself, anything 
unconditioned and absolute, it could not thus end in mere 
nothing. 

If we turn from contemplating the world as a whole, and, 
in particular, the generations of men as they live their little 
hour of mock-existence and then are swept away in rapid 
succession 5 if we turn from this, and look at life in its small 
details, as presented, say, in a comedy, how ridiculous it all 
seems! It is like a drop of water seen through a microscope, 
a single drop teeming with infusoria-^ or a speck of cheese full 
of mites invisible to the naked eye. How we laugh as they 
bustle about so eagerly, and struggle with one another in so tiny 
a space! And whether here, or in the little span of human life, 
this terrible activity produces a comic effect. 

It is only in the microscope that our life looks so big. It is 
an indivisible point, drawn out and magnified by the powerful 
lenses of Time and Space. 




ON SUICIDE 


As far as I know, none but the votaries of monotheistic, that 
is to say, Jewish religions, look upon suicide as a crime. This 
is all the more striking, inasmuch as neither in the Old nor 
in the New Testament is there to be found any prohibition 
or positive disapproval of itj so that religious teachers are 
forced to base their condemnation of suicide on philosophical 
grounds of their own invention. These are so very bad that 
writers oi this kind endeavour to make up for the weakness 
ot their arguments by the strong terms in which they express 
their abhorrence of the practice^ in otlier words, they declaim 
against it. I hey tell us that suicide is the greatest piece of 
cowardice 5 that only a madman could be guilty of it, and other 
insipidities of the same kindj or else they make the nonsensical 
remark that suicide is when it is quite obvious that 

theie is nothing in tlie world to which every man has a more 
unassailable title than to his own life and person. 

Suicide, as I have said, is actually accounted a crimej and 
a Cl ime which, especially under the vulgar bigotry that pre¬ 
vails in England, is followed by an ignominious burial and the 
seizure ol the maids jnoperty; and for that reason, in a case 
ot suicide, the jury almost always bring in a verdict of insanity. 
No^v let the reader’s own moral feeliiips decide as to whether 

O 

or not suicide is a criminal act. Think of the impression that 
would be made ujion you the news that someone you know 
liad committed the crime, say, of murder or theft, or been 
guilty ot some act ot cruelty or deception^ and compare it with 
your feelings when you hear that he has met a voluntary 
death. bile in the one case a livelv sense of indiiination and 
extreme resentment will be aroused, and you w*ill call loudly 
tor punishment or revenge, in the other you will be moved 
to grief and sympathy 5 and mingled with your thoughts will 
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be admiration for his courage, rather than the moral dis¬ 
approval which follows upon a wicked action. Who lias not 
had acquaintances, friends, relations, wlio of their own free 
will have left this worlds ttnd are these to be thought of with 
horror as criminals? Most emphatically No! I am rather of 
opinion that the clergy should be challenged to explain what 
right they have to go into the pulpit, or take up their pens, 
and stamp as a crime an action which many men whom we 
hold in aifection and honour have committedj and to refuse 
an honourable burial to those who relinquish this world 
voluntarily. They have no Biblical authority to boast of, as 
justifying their condemnation of suicidef nay, not even any 
philosophical arguments that will hold wateiq and it must be 
understood that it is arguments we want, and that we will 
not be put off with mere phrases or words of abuse. If the 
criminal law forbids suicide, that is not an argument valid in 
the Church: and besides, the prohibition is ridiculous^ for what 
penalty can frighten a man who is not afraid of death its elf? 
If the law punishes people for trying to commit suicide, it is 
punishing the want of skill that makes the attempt a failure. 

The ancients, moreover, were very far from regarding the 
matter in that light. Pliny sa 3 ’'s: is not so desirable a thin^ 

as to be protracted at any cost. IVhoever you are^ You are sure 
to dic^ even though your life has been full of abomination and 
crime. The chief of all remedies for a troubled mind is the 
feeling that among the blessings which IVature gives to man 
there is none greater than an opportune deaths and the best of 
It IS that every one can avail himselj of it.^ And elsewhere the 
same writer declares: Not even to Ood are all things possible; 
for he could not compass his own death, if he willed to die, and 
yet in all the miseries <f our earthly life this is the best of his 


gifts to man.^ Nav, in Alassilia and on the isle of (^eos, 
who could give valitl reasons for relin([ulshing his 
lianded the cup of hemlock by the magistrate, and 
in public.3 And in ancient times how many heroes 


the niaii 
] i fe was 


that, too, 
and wise 


' Hist. Nat. Lib., XXVIII, ch. 

* Valerias IVIaximus; liist. I.ib. 
iragnienta cle rejjus jjublicis, i\. 
Lib., X, cb. 5, (>. 


1 . 

, II. Hi. f), § 7 
Aeliani \ a] i.f 


2 I.(X'. cit. I.ib., II, ch. 7. 
ft 8. Herat'lides Pontiens; 
hisloria*, III, 37. Strabo; 
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men died a voluntary death. Aristotle,^ it is true, declared 
suicide to be an offence against tlie State, although not against 
the person; but in Stobaeus’ exposition of the Peripatetic 
l)}iilosopliy there is the following remark: The good man should 
flee life when his misfortunes become too ^reaty the bad mariy 
alsoy ir/ien he is too prosperous. And similarly: So he will marry 
and bef^et children and take part in the affair s of the State, and, 
generally, practise virtue and continue to live; and then, again, 
if need be, and at any time necessity compels him, he will 
depart to ids place of refuge in the tombi^ And we find that 
the vSloics actually j>raised suicide as a noble and heroic action 
as In I nd reds of passages siiowf above all in the works of Seneca, 
wlio ex]>resses the strongest aj>proval of it. As is well known, 
tlie Hindoos look upon suicide as a religions act, especially 
when it lakes the foi ni of self-immolation by widows^ but also 
\vhen it consists in casting oneself under the wheels of tlie 
cliariot of the god of Juggernaut, or being eaten by crocodiles 
in tlie (ian<»es, or beiiiii drowned in the holy tanks in the 
temjiles, and so on. The same thing occurs on the stage—that 
mirror of life. For exanqile, in IJOrphelin de la Chine,^ a 
ceb'lirated Chinese play, almost all tlie noble charactei‘S end 
l)y suicide; without the sliglitesl hint anywhere, or any impres¬ 
sion being jiroduced on the spectator, that they are committing 
a crime. And in our own tlieatre it is mucli the same—Palmira, 
for instance, in J\I(diomet, or Mortimer in A'laria Stuart, 
()lIndio, (ioimtess rerzky.4 Is ITiimlet’s monoloii'ue the medi- 
tat ion of a criminal? He merely declares that if we had any 
certainly of btdng anniliilated by it, death would be infinitely 
jirelerable to (he world as it is. But there lies the rub! 

'I'he reasons advanced against suicide by the clergy ol 
monotheistic, that is to say, Jewish religions, and by those 
j)liiloso])lu*rs who adajit themselves thereto, are weak sophisms 
\vhich can easily h(' refuted.5 d'he most thorough-going refu- 

^ I'Jh. I\ichorn.. 15. - Stolwns, Eel. Eth. II, cli. 7, pp. 286, 512. 

^ rr.uliiit }>tfr St. Julieii, 1854. 

^ 1 ransltitor s iVote. —Palmira: a teiiiale slave in Goethe’s pl**Y of 
Mdhotnet. Mortimer; a would-be lover and rescuer of Mary in Schiller’s 
JVtaria Slmirt. ta>uiites,s Ter/kv: a leadin'; cliaracter in Schillers 
n all enstein's 

^ Set' my ti'eati.se on the Eaantitition of JMofah. S 5, 
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tation of them is given by Hume in his Essay oti Suicide. This 
did not appear until after his death, when it was immediately 
suppressed, owing to the scandalous bigotry and outrageous 
ecclesiastical tyranny that prevailed in England^ and lienee 
only a very few copies of it were sold under cover of secrecy 
and at a high price. This and another treatise by that great 
man have come to us from Basle, and we may be thankful for 
the reprint.^ It is a great disgrace to the English nation that 
a purely philosophical treatise, wliich, proceeding from one 
of the first thinkers and w'riters in England, aimed at refuting 
the current arguments against suicide by the light of cold 
reason, should be forced to sneak about in that country as 
though it \vere some rascally production, until at last it found 
refuge on the Continent. At the same time it shows what a 
good conscience the Church has in sucli matters. 

In my chief work I have explained the only valid reason 
existing against suicide on the score of morality. It is this: that 
suicide thwarts the attainment of the higiiest moral aim by 
the fact that, for a real release from this ^vorld of misery, it 
substitutes one that is merely apparent.’^ But from a mistake 
to a crime is a far ciyy and it is as a crime that the clergy of 
Christendom wish us to regard suicide. 

The inmost kernel of Christianity is the truth that suffering 
—die Cross —is the real end and object of life. Hence Chris¬ 
tianity condemns suicide as thw^arting this end; whilst the 
ancient world, taking a lower point of view, held it in ap]>roval, 
nay, in honour. But if that is to be accounted a valid reason 
against sviicide it involves the recognition of asceticism; tliat 


* ILssays on Suicide Jintl tlie Irtunortality oj the Soul, ly the lato Davul 
Ihinio, liasle, 1799, sold l)y Jaincs Oeckcr. 

^ 'Trunslatods Note .—Schopenhauer relers to fl elt ah ft die und 
Corstellung, bk. I, § (j 9, where the reader may find the same ataument 
stated at soiiiewliat fjreater len^tli. Aeccjrdin^ to Schojjenliaiu'r, moral 
ireodom—the highest ethical aim—is to he obtained only by a denial of 
the will to liv'e. Far from beiii;; a denial. suici<le is an emiihatic assertion 
cjI tills will* P'or it is in fleeing troni the pleasures, not from the sufierin^s 
oi life, that tins denial consists. }ien a man tlestroys Ins existence as an 
individualj lie is not by any means dost roving Ins will to live. On the 
contrary^ ho would like to liv(? if lie could do so wnth satisfaction to liiniseif; 
if he could assert his will against the power of circumstance; bnt circum¬ 


stance is too strong for iiini. 
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is to say, it is valid only from a much higher ethical standpoint 
than has ever been adopted by moral philosophers in Europe. 
If we abandon that high standpoint, there is no tenable reason 
left, on the score of morality, for condemning suicide. The 
extraordinary energy and zeal with wliich the clergy of 
monotheistic religions attack suicide is not supported either 
by any passages in the Bible or by any considerations of weighty 
so that it looks as though they must have some secret reason 
for their contention. May it not be this—that the voluntary 
surrender of life is a bad compliment for him who said that 


all things were twy good? If this is so, it offers another instance 
of the crass optimism of these religions—denouncing suicide 
to escape being denounced by it. 

It will generally be found that, as soon as the terrors of 
life reach the point at which they outweigh the terrors of 
death, a man will put an end to his life. But the terrors of 
death offer considerable resistance^ fb^y stand like a sentinel 
at the gate leading out of this world. Perhaps there is no man 
alive who would not have already put an end to his life, if 
this end had been of a purely negative character, a sudden 
stoppage of existence, d'liere is something positive about it^ 
it is the destruction of the body; and a man shrinks from that, 
because his body is the manifestation of the will to live. 

However, the struggle with that sentinel is, as a rule, not 
so hanl as it may seem from a long way off, mainly in coii- 
seeptence of the antagonism between the ills of the body and 
the ills of the mind. If we are in great bodily pain, or the pain 
lasts a long time, we become indifferent to other troubles; all 
we think about is to get well. In the same way great mental 
suffeiing makes us insensible to bodily pain; we despise it; 
nav, if it should outweigh the other, it distracts our 
thoughts, and we welcome it as a pause in mental suffering. 
It is this feeling that makes suicide easy; for the l)odily pain 
that accomj)anies it loses all significance in the eyes of one who 
is tortuied by an excess of mental suffering. This is especially 
evident in the case of those who are driven to suicide by some 


purely niorltid and exaggerated ill-humour. No special effort 
to overcome their feelings is necessary, nor do such people 
recpiire to be worked up in order to take the step; but as soon 
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as tlie keeper into wliose charge they are given leaves them 
for a couple of minutes they quickly bring their life to an end. 

When, in some dreadful and ghastly dream, we reach the 
moment of greatest horror, it awakes us^ thereby banishing 
all the hideous shapes that were born of the night. And life 
is a dream: when the moment of greatest horror compels us 
to break it off, the same thing happens. 

Suicide may also be regarded as an experiment—a question 
which man puts to Nature, trying to force her to an answer. 
The question is this: Wliat change will death pioduce in a 
man’s existence and in his insight into the nature of things? 
It is a clumsy experiment to makej for it involves the destruc¬ 
tion of the very consciousness which puts tlie question and 
awaits the answer. 
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Thrasymachos—Philalethes 


Thrasymachos: Tell me now, in one word, what shall I be 
after my death? And mind you be clear and precise. 

Philalethes: Everything and nothing. 

Thrasymachos: I thought so! I gave you a problem, and you 
solve it by a contradiction. That’s a very stale trick. 

Philalethes: Y es, but you raise transcendental questions, 
and you expect me to answer them in language that is only 
made for immanent knowledge. It’s no wonder that a con¬ 
tradiction ensues. 

Thrasymachos: What do you mean by transcendental ques¬ 
tions and immanent knowledge? I’ve heard these expressions 
before, of course; they are not new to me. The Pi'ofessor was 
fond of using them, but only as predicates of the Deity, and 
he never talked of anything else; which was all quite right 
and jiroper. He argued thus: if the Deity was in the world 
itself, he was immanent. If he w^as somewdiere outside it, 
he was transcendent. Nothing could be clearer and more 
obvious! You know w’here you were. But this Kantian rig¬ 
marole won’t do anv more: it’s anticpiated and no longer 
a])plicable to modern ideas. Why, we’ve had a whole iwv of 
eminent men in the metropolis of German learning— 

Philalethes (aside): German humbug, he means. 

I'hrasy'machos: The mighty Schleierinacher, for instance 

’ I'ranslator's .Vo/c.— I'lie won! ifniywrtality — Ihiairbllchkcit —does 
not o(xnr in the original; nor woidd it, in its usual application, find a 
place in SchopCMihaucr's voc.ibularv. The word he uses is Unzcr^itorharkeit 
—lint 1 liavc j)referred irfiniorttility, iiecause that word 
is conunonly associated with the subject touched xipon in this little debate. 
It any critic (loubts tlie wisdom of this preference, let me ask iiiin to try 
Ids liai\tl at a short, concise, and, at the same time, popvdarly intelligible 
reiulering of tlie German oiiginal, wliich runs thus: Zur Lchrc von dec 
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and that gigantic intellect, Hegel^ and at tliis time of day 
we’ve abandoned that nonsense. I should rather say we’re so 
far beyond it that we can’t put up with it any more. What’s the 
use of it then? What does it all mean? 

Philalethes: Transcendental knowledge is knowledge which 
passes beyond the bounds of possible experience, and strives 
to determine the nature of things as they are in themselves. 
^Dimanent kno^'\ ledge, on the other hand, is knowledge which 
confines itself entirely within those bounds^ so that it cannot 
apply to anything but actual phenomena. As far as you are 
an individual, death will be the end of you. But your indi¬ 
viduality is not your true and inmost being: nay, only the 
outward manifestation of it. It is not the thing-in-Uself, but 
only the phenomenon jn'esented in the form of tinie^ and 
therefore with a beginning and an end. But your real beino^ 
knows neither time nor beginning nor end, nor yet the limits 
of any given individual. It is everywhere present in every 
individualj and no individual can exist apart from it. So when 
death comes, on the one hand you are annihilated as an 
individual; on the other you are and remain everytliing. That’s 
what I meant when I said that at death you would be every¬ 
thing and nothing. It is difficult to find a more precise answer 
to ^ oui (Question and at the same time be brief. I he answer 
is contradictory, I admit; but it is so simply because your life 
is in time, and the immortal part of you in eternity. You mav 
put the matter thus: Your immortal part is something that 
does not last in time and yet is indestructible; but tliere you 
have another contradiction! You see what happens by trying 
to bring the transcendental within the limits of immanent 
knowledge. It is in some sort doing violence to the latter by 
misusing it for ends it was never meant to serve. 

'I'hrasymachos: Look here, I shan’t give twopence for your 
immortality unless I’m to remain an individual. 

Philalethes: Well, perhaps I may be able to satisfy you on 
this point. Suppose I guarantee that after death you shall 
remain an individual, but only on condition that you first 
spend three months of complete unconsciousness. 

rhr a sy machos: I shall have no objection to that. 

Philalethes: But remember, if people are completely 
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conscious, they take no account of time. So, when you are 
dead, it’s all the same to you whether three months pass in the 
world of consciousness, or ten thousand years. In the one case 
as in the other, it is simply a matter of believing what 
is told you when you awake. So far, then, you can afford to 
he indifferent whether it is three montlis or ten thousand 
years that pass before you recover your individuality. 

Tiirasymachos: Yes, if it comes to that, I suppose you’re right. 

Philalcthes: And if by chance, after those ten thousand years 
have gone by, no one ever thinks of awaking you, I fancy it 
would be no great misfortune. You would have become quite 
accustomed to non-existence after so long a spell of it—fol¬ 
lowing upon such a very few years of life. At any rate you may 
be sure you ^yould be ])erfectly ignorant of the whole thing. 
Further, if vou knew that tlie mysterious power which keeps 
you in your present state of life had never once ceased in those 
ten thousand years to bring forth other phenomena like yourself, 
and to endow them Avith life, it would fully console you. 

Thrasymachos: Indeed! So you tliink you’re quietly going 
to do me out of my individuality with all this line talk. But 
Fni \q) U) your tricks. 1 tell vou I won’t exist unless I can 
have my individuality. I’m not going to be put off wdth 
“ mysterious ])owers,” and wliat you calF‘phenomena.” I can’t 
do without my individuality, and I won’t give it up. 

Philalcthes: Y ou mean, I suppose, that your individuality is 
such a delightful thing—^so splendid, so perfect,and beyond coni- 
})are^—-that you can’t imagine an>Thing better. Aren’t you ready 
to exchange your present state for one which, if w e can ju clgeby 
what is told us, may possibly be superior and more endurable? 

I'hi'asymachos: Don’t you see that my individuality, be it 
\vhat it may, is my very self? To me it is the most important 
tiling in the world. 

Par God is God arid I am /. 

1 want to exist, /, I. That’s the main thing. I don’t care about 
an existence wdiich has to he proved to be mine, before I can 
believe it. 

Philalcthes: i'hink wdiat vou’re doing! When you say, /, /, I 
want to exist, it is not you alone that says this. Everything 
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says it, absolutely everything that has the faintest trace of 
consciousness. It follows, then, lliat this desire of yours is just 
the part of you tliat is not part that is coninion 

to all things without distinction. It is the cry, not of the 
individual, l)ut of existence itself; it is the intrinsic element 
in e\ ei'^Tliing that exists, nay, it is tlie cause of anytliing 
existing at all. This desire craves for, and so is satisfied with, 
nothing less than existence in general—“iiot any definite indi¬ 
vidual existence. No! tliat is not its aim. It seems to lie so onlv 
because this desire—this Will —attains consciousness only in 
the individual, and therefore looks as though it were concerned 
with nothing hut the individual. There lies the illusion—an 
illusion, it is true, in wliich the individual is held fast; but, 
if lie reflects, lie can break the fetters and set himself free. 
It is only indirectly, I say, that tlie individual has this violent 
craving for existence. It is the Will to Live which is the real and 
direct aspirant—alike and identical in all things. Since, then, 
existence is the free work, nay, the mere reflection of the will, 
where existence is, there, too, must be will; and for the 
moment the will finds its satisfaction in existence itself, so far 
I mean, as that which never rests, but jiresses forward eter¬ 
nally, can ever find any satisfaction at all. The will is careless 
of the individual; the individual is not its business; although, 
as I have said, this seems as if it were because the individual 
has no direct consciousness of will exce 2 )l in himself. The effect 
of this is to make tlie individual cai'cful to maintain his own 
existence; and if this were not so, there would be no surety 
for the jireservation of the s])ecies. From all this it is clear that 
individuality is not a form of perfection, but rather of limita¬ 
tion; and so to be freed from it is not loss but gain. T’rouble 
yourself no more about the matter. Once thoroughly recogiii/o 
wliat you are, wliat your existence really' is, namely', the 
universal will to live, and the whole question will seem to vou 
childisli, and most ridiculous! 

J'hrasynidchos: You’re childish yourself, and most ridicu¬ 
lous, like all philoso])hers! and if a man of my age lets himself 
in for a quarter-of-an-hour’s talk with such fools it is only 
because it amuses me and passes the time. I’ve more imj)fn*tant 
business to attend to, so (iood-bye. 
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riiKKE is an unconscious propriety in the uay in which, in all 
luu'opean languages, the word person is commonly used to 
denote a human being. The real meaning of persona is a niask^ 
Mich as actors were accustomed to wear on the ancient stage; 
and it is quite true that no one shows Viimself as he is, but 
wears his mask and plays his part. Indeed, the wliole ol our 
social arrangements may be likened to a perpetual comedy; 
and this is why a man who is wortli anything linds society 
so insipitl, while a blockhead is quite at home in it. 


Reason deserves to be called a prophet; for in showing us 
the consei[uence and effect of our actions in the present, does 
it not tell us what the future will be? This is precisely why 
reason is such an excellent power of restraint in moments 
when we are jiossessed V)v some base passion, some fit of anger, 
some cov(‘lous desire, that will lead us to do things whereof 
we must presently repent. 


Hatred comes fi'om the heart; co/z/c/n/JZ from the head; and 
neither feeling is quite ^vithin our control. For we cannot alter 
our lu'art; its bias is determined by motives; and our head 
(l('al s with obji'ctive facts and applies to them rules which are 
immutable. Any given individual is the union of a particular 
heart witli a jiarticular liead. 

Hatred and contempt are diametrically opposed and 
mutually exclusive, d'here are even not a few cases where 
hatred ol a j>erson is rooted in nothing but forced esteem for 
liis ipialities. And besides, if a man sets out to hate all the 
miserable creatures h(' meets, he will not have much energy 
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lelt lor anything else^ wliereas he can despise them, one and 
all, with tlie greatest ease. True, genuine contein})t is just tlie 
reverse ol true, genuine pride; it keeps quite quiet and gives 
no sign of its existence. For if a man shows that he des])ises 
you, he signifies at least this much regard for you, that he 
wants to let you know how little he appreciates you; and his 
wisli is dictated by hatred, which cannot exist witli real con¬ 
tempt. On the contrary, if it is genuine, it is simply the 
conviction tliat the object of it is a man of no value at all. 
Contempt is not incompatible with indulgent and kindly 
treatment, and lor the sake of one’s own peace and safety 
this should not be omitted; it will prevent irritation; and there 
is no one who cannot do harm if he is roused to it. hut if this 
pure, cold, sincere contempt ever shows itself, it will be met 
with the most truculent hatred; for the despised person is not 
in a position to light contempt with its o\vn ^vea2)ons. 


Alelancholy is a very different thirig from bad humour, and 
ol the two it is not nearly so far removed from a gay and haijpy 
temperament. Melancholy attracts, while bad humour repels. 

Hypochondria is a species of torment which not only makes 
us unreasonably cross with the things of the present; not only 
lills us with gi'oundless anxiety on the score of future mis¬ 
fortunes entirely of our own manufacture, but also leads to 
unmerited self-reproach for what we have done in tlie past. 

Hypochondria shows itself in a perpetual hunting after 
things tliat vex and annoy, and tlien brooding over them. The 
cause of it is an inwartl morbid discontcmt, often co-existino 
\vith a naturally restless temperament. In their extreme form 
this discontent and this unrest lead to suicide. 




Any incident, however tri\ial, that rouses disagreeable 
emotion, leaves an after-effect in our mind, \vhich, for the 
time it lasts, prevents our taking a clear objective view of the 
things about us, and tinges all our thoughts; just as a small 

object held close to the eye limits and distorts our field of 
vision. 
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What makes people hard-hearted is this, that each man lias, 
or fancies he has, as much as he can bear in his own troubles. 
Hence if a man suddenly finds himself in an unusually happy 
position, it will in most cases result in his being sympathetic 
and kind. But if he has never been in any other than a happy 
posilion, or tliis becomes his permanent state, the effect of it 
is often just tlie contrary: it so far removes him from suffering 
lliat he is incapable of feeling any more sympathy with it. So 
it is that the poor often show themselves more ready to help 
than the rich. 


At times it seems as thouiih we both wauled aiul did not 
^vant the same thing, and felt at once glad and sorry about it. 
For instance, if on some fixed date we are going to be put to 
a decisive test aliout aa)^hing in which it would be a great 
advantage to us to come off victorious, we sliall be anxious for 
it to take place at once, and at the same time we shall tremble 
at the tliought of its approach. And if, in the meantime, we 
lu'ar that, for once in a wav, the date has been postponed, we 
shall (‘xperience a feeling both of pleasure and of annoyance; 
lor the mnvs is disappointing, but nevertheless it affords us 
uunuentaiy relief. It is just the same thing if we are expecting 
^olue iiujxirtant let lei’ cai’r\ ing a definite decision, and it fails 
to arri\(‘. 

* » 

In such cases thei'e aie really two different motives at work 
in u^; the stronger but more distant of the two being the 
desire to stand the test and to ha\e the decision iiiveii in our 
la\oui’; and the ^ve^d<er, which touches us more nearly, the 
wish to be left lor the present in peace and quiet, and accord¬ 
ing! v In lurlhei’ enjo\'inenl ol the advantage which at anv 
rate attaches to a stale ol hojudul uncertaiiUv, comparetl with 
the possibility iliat tin* issue mav be unfavourable. 


In my Inxul there is a permanent opjiosition-party; and 
whene\(‘r 1 take any step or conie to any decision—though 
I may havi* gi\cn tin* matti'r maturi' considcM'alion—it after- 
wards attacks whiit I ha\e doing \\ilhoul, liowever, being each 
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time necessarily in the right. 1 Iiis is, 1 sup])ose, only a foi ni 
of 1 ectification on the part of the spirit of scrutiny j but it often 
reproaches me when I do not deserve it. The same thing, no 
doubt, happens to many others as ^voll^ foi* ^vhere is tlie man 
who can help thinking that, after all, it were lietter not to 
have done something that he did with erei'y hope of sncces^^: 

tan\ di'xiro prde concijds at Ir 
(,07}alus fioji pocnitent I'otup/c pcf'ocfi? 


W hy is it that common is an expression of contempt? and 
that uncommon, extraordinary, distinguished, denote ajiproba- 
tion? Why is e\’'ervthmg that is common contemjitible? 

Common in its original meaning denotes that which is 
peculiar to all men, i.e. shared eiiually by the whole species, 
and therefore an inherent part of its nature. Accordingly, if 
an intlividual possesses no cpialities Ijeyond those which attach 
to mankind in general, he is a common man. Ordinary is a 
much milder word, and refers rather to intellectual character; 
whereas co////?zo// has more of a moral a]:>]ilicatioii. 

What value can a creature have that is not a ^vhit different 
from millions of its kind? Millions, do 1 say? nav, an infinitude 
of creatures which, contiu'y after tientury, in ne\er-ending 
llow% Nature sends bubbling u]) from her inexliaustible SjiringSi 
as generous \vith thf*m as the smith wdth the useless sparks 
that fly around his anvil. 

It is obviously (piite right that a creature wdiicli has no 
qualities except those of the species should have to confine 


its claim to an existence entirely within the limits of the 
species, and live a life conditioned by tliose limits. 

In.various jmssages of my works,^ I have argued that w hilst 
a lower animal j>ossesses nothing* more than the geneiic 
characlei* (jf its species man is the only being \vhich can lay 
claim to ]jossess an iixhvidual cliaracter. But in most men this 
indivirlual character comes to very little iji reality; and they 
may be almost all ranged under certain classes: cc sord d(‘s 
c-speccs. 'J'heir thoughts <md flesires, like their faces, are those 


’ (j f‘u/i(ipr(f}>lr/nt' <irr fOhik, j). 48 ; <d.< uml 
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of ilu’ s])ecies, or, at any rate, those of the class to which they 
belong*; and accordingly they are of a trivial, everyday, com¬ 
mon character, and exist by the thovisand. You can usually, 
tell beforehand what thev are likely to do and say. They have 
no special stamj) oj- mark to distingui'^li them; they are like 
rnanufact ui'ed <>oods, all of a piece. 

If, then, tludr nature is ine?'«ed in that of the species, how 
shall their existejue o(> b(‘yond it? 11 ic curse of vuloarity puls 
men on a ])ar with the lower animals, by allowing them none 
but a o'eneric nature, a generic form of existence. 

Any thill” that is lnf>;h or f);reat or noble must then, as a 
matter of course, and by its very nature, stand alone in a world 
wliere no better expression can be found to denote what is base 
and contem]itible than that which 1 have mentioned as in 
oeneral us<\ namely, cotnnion. 


5Vill, as the thing-i'ti-itsclf^ is the foundation of all being; 
it is jiart aiul paicel of every creature, and the permanent 
ehnnent in everything. Will, then, is that which we possess 
in common with all men, nav, with all animals, and even with 
lower forms of existence; and in so far we are akin to every¬ 
thing—so fai', that is, as (everything is filled to overflowing 
with Nvill. On the other hand, that which places one being 
o\ er anotlun', and sets differences between man and man, is 
ini(*ll('ct and knowledge; therefore in every manifestation of 
self \\(‘ should, as far as possible, give play to the intelh^'t 
aloiHu lor, as W(‘ have S('en, the ^vill is the coitmioji part of us. 
IAcm'v viohnit (‘xliibition of will is common and vulgar; in 
other \\ords, it reduces us to the level of the species, and makes 
us a mere type and example of it; in that it is just the character 
ot lh(* s])ecies that we are showing. So every fit of anger is 
something common —every unrestrained disjday of joy, or of 
hat(% or fear—in short, every form of emotion; in other words, 
every inovinnent of the will, if it is so strong as decidedly to 


out\v(*igh th(‘ intellectual element in consciousness, and to 
mak(‘ tli(‘ mjui ajipear as a being that wills rather than knows. 
In giving \vay to emotion of this violent kind, the greatest 
gimiu'^ put'i himstdf (^n a U'vid with tlu' coimiK^nest son of 
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eaitli. Contrarily, if a man desires lo be absolutely uncommon, 
in other words, great, he sliould never allow his consciousness 
to be taken possession of and dominatc'd bv the movement 
of Ins "Will, however much he may be solicited thereto, h'or 
example, he must be able to observe that other people are 
badly disposed towards Inm without feeling any hatred towards 
them himself^ there is no surer sign of a great mind than 
that it refuses to notice annoying and insulting expressions, 
but straightway ascribes them, as it ascribes countless other 
mistakes, to tlie defective knowdedge of the speaker, and so 
meiely obseives without feeling them. Ihis is the meaning 
of that lemark of Gracian, that nothing is more unwortliv^ 
of a man than to let it be seen that lie is one —cl itKiyoy clcsclort} 
dc lui hombre es dar itiueatras dr que cs botnbre. 

-^^nd e\ en in the drama, which is the jieculiar province of 
the passions and emotions, it is easy for tiiem to appear 
common and vulgar. And this is specially observable in the 
works of the French tragic writers, wlio set no otlier aim before 
themselves but the delineation of the passions^ and bv' indulg¬ 
ing at one moment in a vaporous kind of pathos which makes 
them ridiculous, at another in epigrammatic witticisms, en¬ 
deavour to conceal the vulgarity of their subject. I remember 
seeing the celebrated Alademoiselle Racliel as Maria Stuart^ 
and when slie burst out in fuiy against I'dizabeth—though 
she did it very w'ell—I could not help thinking of a washer¬ 
woman. She playx‘d the final jiaiting in such a wav to 
deprive it of all true tragic feeling, of which, indeed, the 
blench have no notion at all. d'he same part was incomparably 
better played by the Italian Ristori; and, in fact, the Italian 
nature, though in many respects very different from the 
German, shares its appreciation for what is deej), serious, and 
true in Art5 herein opposed to the French, which everywlier(‘ 
betrays that it possesses none of this feeling whatever. 

I he noble, in other words, the uncommon, element in the 
drama—nay, what is sublime in it—is not reached until the 
intellect is set lo work, as opjxjsed to the willj until it takes 
a free lliglit over all tfiose passionate movements of the will, 
and makes them the sidiject of its contemplation. Sliakespeare, 
in particular, shows that this is his general method, more 
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especially in llaiuleL. And only when intellect rises to the 
point where the vanity of all effort is manifest, and the wdll 
i^roceeds to an act of self-annulment, is the diama tragic in 
the true sense of the word; it is then that it reaches its highest 
aim in becoming really sublime. 


Every man takes the limits of his own held of vision for 
the limits of the world. This is an error of the intellect as 
inevitable as that error of the eye which lets us fancy that on 
the horizon heaven and earth meet. This explains many things, 
and among them the fact that everyone measures us with his 
own standard—generally about as long as a tailor’s tape, and 
\VQ have to put up with it: as also that no one will allow us to 
be taller than himself—a supposition which is once for all taken 
for granted. 

» * • _ • * 

rilere is no doubt that many a man owes his good fortune 
in life solely to the circumstance that he has a pleasant way 
of siuiling, and so wins the heart in iiis favour. 

However, the heart ^voldd do better to be careful, and to 
i (*ineinber what J lamlel put down in his tablets— t/iat one may 
stnile^ (ui({ smiley and be a l illain. 


Eveiything that i^ leally fundamental in a man, ajid there¬ 
fore genuine, works, as such, unconsciously^ in this respect like 
the ])ower of nat\ire. I'hat which has passed through the 
domain ot consciousness thereby translormed into an.idea 
or juicturcj and so, if it comes to be utteied, it is only an idea 
or picture which jtasses tVoiii one j>erson to another. 

.Vccordijigly any tpialit\ of mind or character tliat is genuine 
and lasting is originally unconscious; and it is only when 
unctnisciously hi’oughl into play that it makes a ]>rofound 
im])r{‘Ssion. II an\ like i|naht> is cook iously t‘X(‘rcisetl, it means 
ih at it has been worked up; it heconu'S intenlujiial, and there- 
lore a matter ol alleclalion, in other woids, of deception. 

11 a man does a thing unconsciously, it costs him no trouble} 
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but if lie tries to do it liy taking- trouble bo fails. This applies 
to the origin ot those fundamental ideas wliich form the pith 
and rnarrow of all genuine work. Only, that which is innate 
is genuine and ^vill hold watery and eveiy man ^vho wants to 
achieve something, \vhether in practical life, in literature, or 
in art, must yo/Zozc the rules luithaiit k)iouyni^ them. 


Alen of very great capacity \vill, as a ride, find the coin]}anv 
of very stupid people ineferable .to tiuu of the common run; 
for the same reason that the tyrant and the mob, the grand¬ 
father and the grandchildren, are natural allies. 

• * • + * 

"That line of Ovid’s; 

w ■ 

.. Pronacpic cum spec lent auimalia cefera terraru, 

can be applied in its true physical sense to the lower animals 
alone; but in a metapliorical and spiritual sense it is, alas! 
true of nearly all men as well. All their plans and projects are 
merged in the desire of physical enjoyment, physical well¬ 
being, 1 hey may, indeed, have personal interests, often em¬ 
bracing a very varied sphere; but still these latter receive their 
importance entirely from tlie relation in which they stand to 
the former, dliis is not oidy proved by tlieir rtiaimer of life 
and the things ihc^y say, but it even sIkuvs itself in the way 
they look, the expression of their physiognomv, their gait and 
gesticulations. Everything abmit them la ies out: /// terrarn 
pro?} a! 

Tt is not to them, it is only to the nobler and more highly 
endowed natures—men who I’eally think and look about them 
in the world, and form exce])tional sjiecimens of liumanity— 
that the next lines are applicable: 

Os liornini sublime dedit coelunujuc tuerl 
Jussit el erectos ad sidera tollere vullus. 

tr m * * * 

No one knows what cajiacities for doing and suffeidng he 
has in himself, until something comes to rouse them to activity: 
just as in a pond of still \vater, lying there like a mirror, there 
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is no si^ii of tiie roai' and liHinder witli which it can leap from 
the precipice, and yet. remain what it is^ or again, rise high in 
the air as a fountain. When water is as cold as ice, vou can 
liave no idea of the latent warmth contained in it. 


Why is it tliat, in spiu^ of all the mirrors in tlie world, no 
(»ne reallv knows what lie looks like? 

A man may call to mind th(' face of his friend, hut not liis 
own. Here, then, is an initial difiicidty in tlie way of applying 
the maxim, Knoiv thyself. 

'idiis is partly, no doubt, to be explained by the fact tliat it 
is ]>hysical]y impossible for a man to see himself in tlie glass 
(‘xc(']it with face turned straight towards it and perfectly 
motionless; \v)uM'e the expression of the eye, which counts for 
so much, and really gives its whole character to the face, is 
to a great extent lost. Ihil co-existing with this pliysical impos¬ 
sibility there seems to me to be an ethical imj>ossibility of an 
analogous nature, which jiroduces the same effect. A man 
('annot look upon his own rellection as though tlie person 
pri'sentc'd there weri' a stranger to him; anil yet tins is 
necessary it he is to taki* o// ohjcctiie vicu\ In the last resort, 
an obj(*ctive vie\v mi'ans a deep-i‘ooted feeling on the part of 
tin* Individual, as a moral lieing, that that ^vhich he is con¬ 
templating is not htfusclj and unless he can take this point 
ol view In' ^vill not si-i' things in a really true ]if;;ht, which is 

poS''ibl(‘ only it he is .dive to their actual defects, exactly as 

■% ' 

tln'v are. Instead ot tliat, \vhen a man sees himself in the 
gla^s, M)rnelhing emt ot liis own egoistic naturi' whispers to 
liim to take care to renumiber that it is no stranf^er, hut himself 
that he is (ookins:: nt\ and this ojierates as a noh me tan^ere^ and 
pri'vi'Uts him taking an objectivi' vie\v. It seems, indeed, as 

it, \%ithout th(' b'aven ot a grain of malice, such a view were 
imp( )SNi})Ie. 


Aitoiding as a man s nu'ntal energy is exerted or relaxed 
^^lll life apjiear to him eitlnn' so short and petty and fleeting 

’ ('I. a riiriit ffrohlt'nii' tlrr Httiik, p. 27^. 
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that nothing can possibly liappen over whicli it is worlli liis 
while to spend emotion; that nothing really matters, whether 
it is pleasure or riches or even fame, and that in whatever 
way a man may have failed he cannot have lost much—or, on 
the other hand, life will seem so long, so important, so all in 
all, so momentous and so full of difliculty, that we have to 
plunge into it with our whole soid if we are to obtain a share 
of its goods, make sure of its prizes, and carry out our plans. 
This latter is the immanent and common vie^v of life; it is 
what Gracian means when he speaks of the serious way of 
looking at things— toniar muy de veras el vivir. The foi iner 
is the transcendental view, which is well expressed in Ovid's 
lion est tanti —it is not worth so much trouble; still bettei', 
however, by Plato’s remark that nothing in human affairs is 


worth any great anxiety—oure n toju avOpioTrlviov eart 

fj.eydXr]s uTTov^Tj?. This condition of mind arises when intellect 
has got the upper hand in the domain of consciousness, where, 
freed from the mere service of the will, it looks upon the 
phenomena of life objectively, and so cannot fail to gain a clear 
insiglit into its vain and futile character. But in the other 
condition of mind, will predominates; and the intellect exists 
only to light it on its way to the attainment of its desires. 

A man is great or small according as he leans to the one 
or the otlier of these views of life. 


Peo])le of very brilliant ability think little of admitting their 
errors and weaknesses, or of letting others see them. They look 
upon them as something for which they have duly paid; and 
instead of fancying that these weaknesses are a disgrace to them 
they consider they are doing them an lionour. riiis is especially 
the case when the erroi's are of the kind that hang together 
with their (jualities— -conditioncs sine (juibiis non —or, as George 
Sand said, Les defuuts de ses vert ns. 

Confraiily, there are people ot good character and irre- 
proachable intellectual caj>acity, who, far from admitting the 
few little weaknesses they have, conceal them with care, and 
sho\v themselves very sensitive to any suggestion of their 
e.xistence; and this just because their wliole merit consists in 
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ee troin error and iniirmily. If.these peojiie are found 
to have done any t hi no wrongs their reputation immediately 
suffers. 



\^’ilh jieople of only moderate ability modesty is mere 
lionesty ■ l)ut wiili those who j)0ssess great talent it is h;y'pocrisy* 
Hence it is just as becoming in the latter to make no secret 
of the resj)ect tliey bear themselves, and no disguise of the 
lact tliat they are conscious of unusual ])o\ver, as it is in the 
lormer to be modest. Valerius Maximus gives some very neat 
exam])les of tliis in his chapter on self-confidence, de flducia sui. 


Not to go to the tlieatre is like making one’s toilet without 
a minor. Jhit it is still worse to take a decisioji without con- 
sidting a friend. For a man may have the most excellent 
jiulgment in all other matters, and yet go wrong in those which 
concern himself^ because here the will comes in and deranges 
the intellect at once. Therefore let a man take counsel of a 
iriend. A doctor can cure everyone but himself; if he falls ill, 
he sends loi' a colleatiiie. 

O 


111 all lliiit we (.K), ^ve wi^h, more or less, lo comc‘ [o I he end; 
we are imjiaticmt to linish and gkui to l)e done. But the last 
scene ot all, the gxmeral end, is something that, as a rule, we 
wish as far oh as inav be. 


Fvery partijig gives a lorelaste of death; e\ery coming 
together again a foretaste of the resulted ion. 'This is why even 
])eo])le who ^vere itulihereni to eacli other I'ejoico so much if 
they come together again after twt*nly c>r thirty years’ 
sojiaiation. 


lnlell(H is diller trom one anotlu'r in a very real and funda¬ 
mental \\a\: but no com])arisun can ^^ell he made l»v merefy 
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general observations. It is necessary to come close, and to go 
into details; for the difference that exists cannot l)e seen from 
afar; and it is not easy to judge by outward appearances, as 
in the several cases of education, leisure and occupation. But 
even judging by these alone it must be admitted that many 
a man has a degree of existence at least ten times as high as 
anothei*—in other words, exists ten times as much. 

I am not speaking here of savages whose life is often onlv 
one degree above that of the apes in their ^voot^s. Consider, 
for instance, a porter in Naples or Venice (in the north of 
Europe solicitude for the winter months makes peo])le more 
thoughtful and therefore reflective); look at the life he leads, 
from its beginning to its end: driven by poverty; living on 
his physical strength; meeting the needs of every day, nay, 
of every hour, by hard \vork, great effoi t, constant tumidt, 
want in all its forms, no care for tlie rnoirow; his only comfort, 
rest after exhaustion; continuous quarrelling; not a moment 
free for rellection; such sensual deliphts as a mild climate anti 
only just sufficient food will permit of; and then, finally, as 
the metaphysical ehnnent, the crass superstition of his church; 
the whole forming a manner of life with only a low degree 
of consciousness, where a man hustles, or rather is hustled, 
through his existence. This restless and confused dream forms 
the life of how many millions! 

Such men tfiink only just so much as is necessary to carry 
out their will for the moment. Tliey never reOect upon their 
life as a connected whole, let alone, then, upon existence in 


general; to a certain extent they may be said to exist without 
really knowing it. The existence of the mobsman or the slave 
who lives on in this unthinking way stands very much nearer 
than ours to that of the brute, which is confined entirely to 
the present moment; l)ut, for that v('ry reason, it has also 
less of pain in it than ours. Nay^ since all pleasure is in its 
nature negative, that is to sa}*,-consists in freedom from some 


form of rniserv or need, the constant and raj)id interchange 
between setting about something and getting it done, wdiich 
is the permanent accompaniment of the work th('y d(^, and 
then again the augmented form which this takes wlnm they 
go from work to rest and the satisfaction their iiocmIs— all 
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this gives tliem a constant source of enjoyment^ and the fact 
that it is much commoner to see happy faces amongst the poor 
than amongst the rich is a sure proof that it is used to good 
advantage. 

Passing from tliis kind of man, consider, next, the sober, 
sensible mercliant, wlio leads a life of speculation, thinks long 
over his plans and carries them out with great care, founds 
a ho^ise, and provides foi* his wife, his children and descen¬ 
dants; takes his share, too, in tlie life of the community. It is 
obvious that a man like this lias a much higher degree of 
consciousness than the former, and so his existence has a higher 
degree of reality. 


Ihen look at the man of learning, who investigates, it may 
be, tlie history of tlie past. He will have reached the point at 
which a man becomes conscious of existence as a whole, sees 
beyond the period of his own life, beyond his own personal 
interests, thinking over the whole course of the world’s history. 

Ihen, linally, look at the ])oet or the philosopher, in whom 
reflection has reached such a height, that, instead of being 
drawn on to investigate any one particular phenomenon of 
existence, he stands in amazement before existence itself this 
great s|)hinx, and makes it his problem. In him consciousness 
lias reaclunl tlie degree of clearness at which it embraces tlie 
\Norld it sell: his intellect has completely abandoned its function 
as the sei'vant of his will, and now holds the world before him; 
iind th(' woi’ld calls upon him much more to examine and 
consider- it than to play a part in it liimself. If, then, the 
degi*e(‘ of ('onsciousness is tlie degree of reality, sucli a man 
\\ili !)(' said to exist most of all, and liiere will be sense" and 
slgnilicance in so describing him. 

H(‘t^^("en tin* t\^'o ("xtremes hei'e sketched, and the" inter¬ 
vening Stages, eveiyoiK" ^vill b(‘ able to lintl the place at which 
h(‘ himself sland'^. 


know that man is in general superior to all other 
aiiimab, and this is also tlu" case in his capacity for being 
tiained. iVJohammedans are trained to pray with their faces 
tui iH (! !o\\aTds l\l(*cca, live* time's a tlav; and the*\' ne^ver fail 
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to do it. Glii'isticiiis tiro traiiiod to ci'oss tliomsolvos on corttiiii 

occasions, to bow, and so on. Indeed, it may be said tliat reli«^ion 
* 

is the chef d'oeuvre of the art of trainin«, because it trains 
people in the way they shall think: and, as is well known, you 
cannot begin the process too early. There is no absurdity so 
])alpable but that it may be lirmly planted in tlie human head 
it you only begin to inculcate it before the age of five, by 
constantly repeating it with an air of great solemnity. For as 
in the case of animals, so in that of men, training is successful 
only when you begin in early youth. 

Noblemen and gentlemen are trained to hold nothing saci ed 
but their word of honour—to maintain a zealous, rigid, and 
unshaken belief in the ridiculous code of chivalry^ and if they 
are called upon to do so, to seal their belief by dying for it, and 
seriously to regard a king as a being of a higher order. 

Again, our expressions of politeness, the compliments we 
make, in jiarticular, the respectful attentions we pay to ladies, 
are a matter of tiaining^ as also our esteem for good birtli, 
rank, titles, and so on. Of the same character is the resentment 
we feel at any insult directed against us; and llie measure 
of this resentment may be exactly determined by the nature 
of the insult. An Knglishrnan, for instance, thinks it a deadly 
insult to be told that he is no gentleman, or, still worse, that 
lie is a liar; a Frenchman has tlie same feeling if you call him 
a coward, and a German if you say he is stuj>id. 

riiere are many persons who are trained to be strictly 
honourable in regard to one jiarticular matter, while they have 
little honour to boast of in anything else. Many a man, for 
instance, will not steal your money; but he will lay hands on 
eyerything of yours that he can enjoy without having to jjay 
for it. A man of business ^vill often deceive you without the 
slightest scruple, but he will absolutely refuse to commit a 
theft. 


Imagination is strong in a man when that particular function 
of the brain wliich enab]r*s him to observe is roused to activity 
without any necessary (excitement of the senses, .\ccordingly 
we hnd that imagination is active just in proportion as our 
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senses are not excited by external objects. A long period of 
solitude, ^vhether in })rison or in a sick-room j ([uiet, twilight, 
darkness—these are the things that promote its activity^ and 
under their inlluence it conies into play of itself. On the other 
hand, when a great deal of material is presented to our 
faculties of observation, as hap])ens on a journey, or in the 
hurly-burly of the world, or, again, in broad daylight, the 
imagination is idle, and, e\en though call may be made upon 
it, refuses to become active, as though it understood that that 
was not its ])ro]ier time. 

However, if the iinagination is to yield any real product, 
it must have received a great deal of material from the external 
world. This is the only way in which its storehouse can be 
filled. The phantasy is nourished much in the same way as 
the i)()dy, ^vhich is least capable of any wwk and enjoys doing 
nothing, just in the very moment when it receives its food, 
which it has to digest. And yet it is to this very food that it 
ow es the ])ow er which it after^vards puts forth at the right time. 


• - 0])inion is like a ])endulum and obeys the same law^ If it 
goes })ast the centre of gravity on one side, it must go a like 
distance on tlie other; aiul it is only after a certain time that 
it linds the true point at which it can remain at rest. 


lly a jirocess of contraction, distance in space makes things 
Itjok small and therefore free from defect. This is w hy a land- 
sca})e looks so much lielter in a contracting mirror or in a 
cdinef (I ohscurd than it is in reality. The same effect is produced 
b) distance in time. Ihe scenes and events of long ago and 
the ])ei’sons who took ])art in them weai‘ a charming aspect to 
lli(' eyc' ol meinoiy, which sees only the outlines and.takes 
no note ol disagreeable details. The present enjoys no such 
advantage, aiul so it always seems defecti\e. 

And again, as rc'gards >pace, snudl (objects close to us look 
l)ig, and ii iheN ata^ \ ery dost* we may be alile to see nothing 
eKe, but \\ hen we go a little way ( 4 f they Ijecome minute and 
invl^'ible. U is th(‘ same, again, as regards time. The 
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incidents and accidents of eveiy day fill us witli emotion, 
anxiet}^ annoyance, passion, as long; as they are close to ns, 
when the}^ appear so big, so important, so serious^ but as soon 
as they are borne down the restless stream of time they lose 
what significance they had; we think no more of them and 
soon forget them altogether. They were big only because they 
were near. 


Joy and sorrow are not ideas of the mind but affections of 
the will, and so tliey do not lie in the domain of memory. 
We cannot recall our joys and sorrows; by which I mean that 
we cannot renew them. We can recall only the ideas that 
accompanied them; and, in particular, the things we were led 
to say; and these form a gauge of our feelings at the time. 
Hence our mernoiy of jo3'^s and sorrows is alwa^'^s imperfect, 
and they become a matter of indifference to us as soon as tlie}' 
are over. This explains the vanity of the attempt, which we 
sometimes make, to revive the pleasures and the pains of the 
past. Pleasure and pain are essentiallv an affair of the will: 
and the will, as such, is not possessed of memoiy, which is a 
function of the intellect; and this in its turn gives out and 
takes in nothing but thoughts and ideas, whicli are not here 
in question. 

It is a curious fact that in bad da^'s we can very ^'ividly recall 
the good time that is now no more; hut that in good da3''S we 
have onh' a very cold and imperfect memory of the bad. 

\Ve have a much hotter memoiy foi' actual objects or 
pictures than for mere ideas. Hence a good imagination makes 
it easier to learn languages; for by its aid the new word is at 
once united with the actual object to which it refers; wliereas, 
if there is no imagination, it is simply put on a parallel with 
the equivalent word in the mother tongue. 

Mnemonics should not only mean the art of keeping some¬ 
thing indirectly in the memory by the use of some direct pun 
or witticism; it should, rather, be applied to a systematic theory 
of memory, and explain its several attributes by reference both 
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to its real nature and to the relation in which these attributes 
stand to one another. 


There are moments in life when our senses obtain a higher 
and rarer degree of clearness, apart from any particular 
occasion for it in the nature of our surroundings; and explic¬ 
able, rather, on physiological grounds alone, as the result of 
some enhanced state of susceptibility, working from within 
outwards. Such moments remain indelibly impressed upon the 
memory, and preserve themselves in their individuality entire. 
W e can assign no reason for it, nor explain why this among 
so many thousand moments like it should be specially remem¬ 
bered. It seems as much a matter of chance as when single 
specimens of a whole race of animals now extinct are dis¬ 
covered in the layers of a rock; or when, on opening a book, 
we light upon an insect accidentally crushed within the 
leaves. Memories of this kind are always sweet and pleasant. 


It occasionally liappens that, for no particular reason, long- 
forgotten scenes suddenly start up in the memory. This may in 
many cases be due to the action oi some hardly perceptible 
t)dour, which accompanied those scenes and now recurs exactly 
tile same as beloi'e. For it is well known that the sense of smell 
is specially ellective in awaking memories, and that in general 
it does not recpiire much to rouse a train of ideas. And 1 may 
say, in j)assing, tliat the sense ol sight is connected with the 
understanding,^ the sense ol hearing Avith the reason,^ and 
as we see in the present case, the sense of smell with the 
meinory. J ouch and laste are more material and dependent 
upon contact. Ibey have no ideal side. 


It must also be reckoned among the peculiar attributes of 
memory that a slight state ol intoxication often so greatly 
lances the recollection ol past titnes and scenes that all the 
ciicuiUbtances connected witli them come back much more 


’ f irurzrl, § 21 . 


- Piirrr^d, vol. II, § 311 
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clearly than would be possible in a state of sobriety; but tliat, 
on the other hand, the recollection of what one said or did 
while the intoxication lasted is more than usually imperfect 5 nav, 
that if one has been absolutely tipsy, it is gone altogether. We 
may say, then, that whilst intoxication eidiances the memoi y 
for what is past it allows it to remember little of tlie present. 

• * • « . 

iMeii need some kind of external activity, b(‘cause they are 
inactive within. Contrarily, if they are active within, they 
do not care to be dragged out of themselves^ it disturbs and 
impedes their thoughts in a way that is often most nunous 
to them. 


I am not surprised that some people are bored wlien they 
find themselves alonej for they cannot laugh if they are quite 
by themselves. The very idea of it seems folly to them. 

Are we, then, to look upon laughter as merely a signal for 
others-—a mere sign, like a word? \Vhat makes it impossible 
for people to laugh ^^hen they are alone is nothing but want 
of imagination, didlness of mind generally —avaojBriaia Kai 
ppahvTTfs as Theo])lirastus lias it.^ The lower animals 

never laugh, either alone or in company. Myson, the misan¬ 
thropist, was once surprised by one of these people as he was 
laughing to himself. Jf'hy' do you laugh? lie asked; thrrc is no 
one U'lth you. I'hat is just ivhy'' 1 am laughing., said Alvsnii. 


Natural gesticulation, such as commonly accompanies any 
lively talk, is a language of its own, more widespread, even, 
than the language of words—so far, 1 mean, as it is indepen¬ 
dent of words and alike in all nations. It is true tliat nations 
make use of it in projiortion as they are vivacious, aiul that 
in ])articular cases, amongst the Italians for instance, it is 
supplemented by certain jieculiar gestures \% hich are mei'elv 
conventional, and therefore ]>ossessed of nothing more than 
a local value. 


* ('(ninii'trrs, rh. 27. 
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III lli(' niiivcrstil \is(’ made of it. ^esliculation lias soirio 
analogy w itli lo gic and giammar, in lliat it has to do with the 
form rather than willi ilie niattei' of conversation^ but on tlie 
otlu.'r liand it is distingnislialile from them by the fact that 
it has more ot a moia} than of an int(dlectnal bearino*: in 
olln'r words, it rellocts the movenumts nf the will. As an 
accompaniment of conversation it is like the bass of a melody; 
iind it, as ill music, it keejis line to t)io ]m>f>iess of the troblo, 
it serves to heighten the effect. 

In a conversation the gesture depends upon the form in 
which tlie subject-matter is conveyed; and it is interesting to 
observe that, Avhatt'ver that subject-matter mav bo, with a 
recmrenct' ol th(’ toi in the very same gesture is repeated. So 
il I hajipen to s('e -Icom my window, sav—two poisons 
(arrying on a lively conversation, without my beino- able ti) 
catch a word, I can nevertheless understand the ii'eneral nature 
ot it iicrfectly well: I mean the kind of thina; that is beinn’ 
said and the iorm it takes. J here is no mistake about it. The 
speaker is arguing about something, advancing his reasons, 
tiien limiting their application, then driving them home and 
drawing tlio conclusion in trium])h; or lie is recounting his 
('xjun iences, proving, ])erhaps, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
how much he lias hecm injured, but bringing the clearest and 
most damning evidcmce lo show that his opponents were foolish 
and ohslinate peojile who would not he convinced; or else he 
is t(dling ot the splendid ])lan he laid, and how he carried it 
to a successtul issue, or periiajis failetl because the luck was 
<igainst lilni; or, it may he, he is saying that he was completely 
at a loss to know wliat to do, tir that he uas quick in seeing 
llirough some trap set lor him, and that by insisting on his 
rights or by ajijilying a lit lie force he succeeded in frustrating 
and punishing his enemies: and so on in hundreds of cases 
ol a similar kind. 

Strictly speaking, ho\y(‘ver, what I get from gesticulation 
a loin* is an ah.^tivut notion ot the essential drift of what is 
being saitl, and tliat, too, \ylH‘th(M* 1 judge from a moral or 
an inlelb'ctual point ol vi(ny. It is tlie (piiutesseuce, the true 
Mihst<uic(' oi ih(' convc'rsation, and this remains identical, no 
matti'r \\hat may hayo given ris(‘ to th(' coiiyiM'sation, or what 
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it may be about: tlie relation bet^veeu the two beinii that of 

. O 

a general idea or class-name to the individuals which it covers. 

As I have said, the most interesting and amusing part of 
the matter is the complete identity and solidarity of the ges¬ 
tures used to denote the same set of circumstances, even 
though by people ot very different temperament^ so that the 
gestures become exactly like words of a language, alike for 
every one, and subject only to such small modifications a^ 
depend upon variety of accent and education. And yet there 
can be no doubt but that these standing gestures which every 
one uses are the result of no coinention or collusion. They are 
original and innate—a true language of Jiaturei consolidated, 
it may be, by imitation and the influence of custom. 

It is well known that it is part of an actor’s duty to make 
a carefid study of gesture^ and the same thing is true, to a 
somewhat smaller degree, of a public sjieaker. This study must 


consist chielly in watching others uiul imitating their move¬ 
ments, for there are no abstract rules fairly a])plicable to the 
rncitter, witli the exception ot some ^ ery general leading 
j)rinci])Ies, such as—to take an exam])le—-that the gesture 
must not follow the \vord, but lathei' come immediately before 
it, by way of announcing its approach and attracting tiie 


hearer’s attention. 

Englishmen entertain a peculiar coiiLem])t for gesticulation, 
and look upon it as something vulgar and undignified. This 
seems to me a silly jjrejudice on their part, and the outcome 
of their geneial prudery. For liere we have a language which 
nature has given to every one, anti which every one under- 
standsj and to do away with and forl>id it for no bettei’ reason 
than that it is opjjosed to that much-lautled thing, gentlemanly' 
leeling, is a very questionable pioceeding. 




ON EDUCATION 


I HE limnaii intellect is said to be so constitiUetl that general 
ideas arise by abstraction from particular observations, and 
therefore come after them in ])oint of lime. If tliis is what 

liappeiis in the case of a man who has to 
de])end solely upon liis own experience for what he learns— 
wlio has no teacher and no book—such a man knows quite 
well which ot liis particular observations belong' to and are 
i'e])resenledly by each of his general ideas. He lias perfect 
actjuainlance with both sides of his experience, and accordingly 
he treats everything tliat comes in his way from a right 

standjioinl. J his might be called the natural method of 
education. 

(A)ntrarily, the artificial method is to liear what other jieoplc 
sa\, to learn and to reatl, and so to i*el \"our head craninietl 
lull ot general ideas l)etore vou have anv sort of extended 
<ic(juaintance \'\iih the \vorld as it is, aiul as you may see it 
for yourself. ^ ou will be told that the particular observations 
wliich go to make these general ideas will come to you later 
nil in the course ot exj)erience; but until that time arrives you 
‘*PPb general ideas wrongly, you judge men and things 

fiom a wrong standjioint, vou see them in a wroufj lip'ht, and 

iIkmii in a wron^' it that education perverts 

lh(' minti. 

I his (‘xplains why it so ti'e([uentlv hajipens that, after a 
long toiu'M' (»t l(‘aruing and reading, \ve enter upon the world 
in our Minth, jiartly \vitli an artless ignorance of things, partly 
with \^ rong notions about them; so that our demeanour 
.^a\oui> <u one motmnit c>t a nervous anxi(‘tv, at another of 
mistaken conlid(*iK'e. I he ixmsoii ot this is simply that our 
head i> lull ol g(‘n(‘ral ideas which we are now' trying to turn 
t<i ''Onie us-e, hiu which we hartlly ev'er applv' rightly. Tliis 
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s the re suit of acting in direct opposition to the natural 
development of the mind by obtaining genei al ideas first, and 
particular observations last: it is putting tlie cart before the 
horse. Instead of developing tlie child’s own faculties of 
discernment, and teaching it to judge and think for itself, 
the teacher uses all liis energies to stuff its head full of the 
ready-made thoughts of other peo])le. 'I'he mistaken views of 
life, which spring from a false application of general ideas, 
have afterwards to be coriected bv long years of experience; 
and it is seldom that they ai'e wliolly corrected. This is why 
so few men of learning are possessed of common sense, such 

as is often to be met with in people who have had no instruction 
at all. 

To acquire a kuowlcdge of the world might be defined as 
the aim of all education; and it follows from what I liave saitl 
that special stress should be laid upon lieginning to acciuii’e 
this kno^^ ledge at the t'lght end. As I have shown, tliis means, 
in the main, that the particular observation of a thing shall 
precede the general idea of it; further, that narrow and cir- 


cumscribetl ideas shall come liefore ideas of a wide lanore. It 
means, therefore, that the wliole system of education shall 
follow in the steps that must have been taken by the ideas 
themselves in the course of their foiinalion. Hut ^vhenever 
any of these steps are skipped or left out the instruction is 
defective, and the ideas obtained are false; and finally a dis¬ 
torted view of the world arises, peculiar to the individual 
himself—a view such as almost everyone entertains for some 
time, and most men for as long as they live. No one can look 
into liis own mind without seeing that it was only after 
rc-aclnng a very mature age, and in some cases when lie least 
expected it, that he came to a light understanding or a clear 
view of many matters in his life that, after all, were not very 
difficult or complicated. U]j till then they wen* points in his 
knowledge of the world which ^vel'e still obscure, due to his 
having skipped some ])arlicular lesson in those early <lays of 
his education, whatever it may have been like—whether 
artificial and conventional, or of that natural kind which is 
based upon individual experience. 

It follows that an attempt should be made to find out the 
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strictly natural course of kno^vleclgOJ so that education may 
proceed metliodically by keeping- to it; and that children may 
become acquainted with tlie ways of tlie world without getting 
wrong ideas into tlieir lieads, wliich very often cannot be got 
out again. If this plan were adopted, special care would have 
to be taken to prevent children from using words without 
clearly understanding their meaning and application. The fatal 
tendency to be satisfied with words instead of trying to under¬ 
stand things—to learn phrases by heart, so that they may 
prove a refuge in time of need, exists, as a rule, even in 
childi cn; and the tendency lasts on into manhood, making the 
knowledge of many learned persons to consist in mere verbiage. 

However, tlie main endeavour must always lie to let par¬ 
ticular observations precede general ideas, and not vice vcrsa^ 
as is usually and unfortunately the case; as though a child 
shoidd come feet foremost into the world, or a verse be begun 
by writing down the rhyme! 'i'he ordinary method is to 
imprint ideas and ojiiuions, in the strict sense of the word, 
prejudices^ on tlu' mind of the child, before it lias had any 
but a v(n'v f(‘\v particular observations. It is thus that he after¬ 
wards conu's to vi<nv the \vorld and gather experience through 
the medium ol those ready-made ideas, rather than to let his 
ideas be formed for him out of his own expei'ience of life, as 


they ought to b(‘. 

A man sees a great many things when lie looks at the world 
ft)r himself, and he sec‘s them from many sides; but this 
method of learning is not nearlv so short or so quick as the 
nun hod ^vhlch enqiloys abstract ideas and makes hasty 
gcnu'riili/ations about everything, b’xperience, therefore, will 
b(* a ](ntg time in collecting ])ieconceived ideas, or perhaps 
ne\ er bring its task to an end; for', ^vherever a man finds that 
tlu‘ asjiect of things set^ms to contradict the general ideas he 
has loi'ined, he ^^ill begin bv rejecting the evidence it offers 
as partial and one-sided; nay, he will shut his eyes to it alto- 
get h(‘r and d(‘ny tliat it stands in any contradiction at all with 
his precfinceivetl notions, in oi'der that he niay thus preserve 
them uninjuix'd. So it is that many a man cai'ries about a 
b\u<l(m of wrong notions all his life long-crotchets, whinisj 
fancies, prejudice's, \vhich at last become fixed ideas. The fact 
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is tliat lie has never tried to lorin his fuiidaniental ideas loj- 
liiniseil out- of liis own experience of life, his own way of 
looking at the world, because lie has taken over his ideas ready- 
made from other people^ and this it is that makes him—as it 
makes how many others!—so shallow and superficial. 

Instead of that method of instruction care shoidd be taken 
to educate children on the natural lines. No idea should ever 
be established in a cliild’s mind otherwise tlian by ^yhat the 
child can see for itself, or at any rate it shoidd be verihed by 
the same means; and the result of this would be that tlie 
child’s ideas, if few, would be well-grounded and accurate. It 
woidd learn how to measure things by its o^yn staiulartl rather 
than by another’s; and so it ^voidd escape a thousaiul strange 
fancies and prejudices, and not need to have them ('radicated 
by the lessons it will subsequently be taught in the school of 
life. The child ^voukl, in this way, have its mind once for all 
habituated to clear views and thorough-going knowledge: it 
^vould use its own judgment and take an unbiased estimate 
of thin ii's. 

c> 

And, in general, children should not form their notions of 
what life is like from the copy before they have learned it 
from the original, to whatever aspect of it their attention 
may be directed. Instead, therefore, of hastening to place ^ooA's, 
and books alone, in their hands, let them be made acquainted, 
steji by step, with with the actual circumstances of 

human life. And ab(jve all let care be taken to brina’ them to 
a clear and objective view of the ^vol■ld as it is, t(j educaU* 
tfieni always to derive their ideas diiectly Ironi real life, and 
t(>» shape them in conformity witli it—not to fetch tJiein Iroiu 
other sources, such as bo<jks, fairy tales, or \yhat jieople say, 
and then a])ply them ready-made to real life, lor tins will 
mean that their heads are lull (d wrong notions, and that 
they will either see things in a false liglit or try in vain to 
remodel the world to suit their views, and so enter ujhju false 
jjaths; and that, too, \Yhelhei‘ the} are? only ccnislI'ucting 
theories of life or engaged in the actual business of it. ft is 
incredible liow much harm is done when the seeds of wrong 
notions are laid in the minds in tlajse early years, later on to 
Ix'ar a ci'op (jf i>rejudice; for the subse([uent lessons which aie 
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learned from real lile in the world have to be devoted mainly 
to their extirj)ation. To utdearn the evil was tlie answer which, 
according to Diogenes Laerlins,^ Antisthenes gave, when he 
was asked wliat branch of knowledge was most necessary; and 
we can see what he meant. 

No child under the a^e of fifteen should receive instruction 
in subjects which may j)ossibly' be the vehicle of serious error, 
sucii as ])hilosoj)hy', religion, or any other branch of knowledge 
^vhere it is necessary to take large views; because wrong 
notions imbibed early can seldom be rooted out, and of all the 
intellectual faculties judgment is the last to ai iive at maturity, 
riie child should gi\e its attention either to subjects where 
no error is possible at all, such as mathematics, or to those, 
in whit'll there is no ]>articular danger in making a mistake 
such as languages, natural science, history, and so on. And in 
geiHM'al, the branches of knowledge which are to be studied 
at any j>eriod of life should be such as the mind is equal to at 
that period and can perfectly understand. Childhood and youth 
form the time for collecting materials, for getting a special 
and tliorough knowledge of individual and particidar things. 
In thos(‘ vears it is too earlv to form views on a lari>e scale; 
iind ultimate explanations must be })ut off to a later date. The 
faculty of judgment, which cannot come into play" without 
mature exjierience, shoukl be left to itself; and care should 
!)(' taken not to antici]>ale its action by incidcating prejudice, 
which will ])aralvse it for ever. 

On the other haiul, the niemorv shoidd be specially taxed 
in youth, since it is then that it is strongest and most tenacious. 
But in choosing the things that should be committed to 
memory the utmost care and forethought must be exercised; 
as b’ssi^ins well learnt in youth are never forgotten. This 

O 

pr(‘cious soil must llunefort' be cultivated so as to bear as much 
Iruit as p()ssil)le. 11 you think how deeply rooted in your 
memory are those ]>ei'sons whom you knew in the first twelve 
years oi vour lile, how iiulelible the impression made upon 
vou by the tuamls of those years, how clear your recollection 
ot mo^t ot the things that h<ij)pened to you then, most of what 
was told or taught you, it will seem a natuiul thing to take 
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tile susceptibility and tenacity of the mind al tliat period as 
the groundwork of education. Tiiis may he done bv' a strict 
observance of method, and a systematic regidation of the 
impressions whicli the mind is to receive. 

lint tlie years of vonth allotted to man are short, and 
memory is, in general, bound within narrow limits; still inix f^ 
so the memory of any one individual. Since this is tlu* casr^, 
it is all-important to fill the memory with wliat is ess(Mi(ial 
and material in any branch of knowledge, to the ex<dusion of 
everything else. The decision as to what is essential and 
material should rest with the master-minds in t*very dejiart- 
ment of thought; tlieir choice shoidd be made after tlie 
most mature deliberation, and the outcome of it fixed and 


determined. Such a choice would have to ]n'Oceed bv si fling 
the things ^vlnch it is necessary and iinjiortant for a man to 
know in general, and then necessary and imporianl foi* him 
to know in any particidar business or calling. Knowledge of 
the first kind woidd have to be classified, after an encvclojiaNlic 
fashion, in gi*aduated courses, adajited to the degree of general 
culture wliich a man may be expected to hav(^ in the circum¬ 
stances in which he is jilaced; beginning \vith a course limited 
to the necessary retpiirements of primaiv eilucation, and 
extending upwards to the subjects treated of in all the branches 
-of philoso})hical thought. The regulation of ihe second kind 
of knowledge would be left to those who had shown genuine 
mastery in the several de])artments into ^vhich it is tlividetl: 
and the whole system would j)rovide an elaboi ate rule or canon 
for intellectual education, which \v<julil, of course, have to Ite 
levised every ten years. Some such arrangement as this would 
(*mploy tlie youthful jiowei' of the memory to b(*st ailvantagi*, 
and supply (excellent wotking material to the faculty of judg¬ 
ment, when it made its apjiearanct* later on. 

A man’s kno^vledge may be said to be mature, in other 
wi>rds, to hav<* reached tlie most complete slate of pfM'tection 
to ^vhich he, as an individual, is capable^ of bringing it, wluni 
an exact cori’espontlence is e.stablislKHl between the whole* of 
his abstract itleas and the things Ik* has jictually jierceived foi- 
himself. This will mean tliat <*ach of his abstract Ideas rests, 
diret 11\'r>i'indirect 1V, uiion a ba'-i'^ of obsf*rvaI ion, \vhi( h ;iIone 
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ciulows it ^vitli any t'<'al value j and also tliat he is able to place 
every observation he makes under tlie riglit abstract idea 
wliich belongs to it. Maturity is the work of experience 
alone; and therefore it requires time. The knowledge we 
derive from our own obsei'vation is usually distinct from 
that whicii we accpdre througli the medium of abstract 
ideas; the one coming to us in the natural way, the other 
by wJiat peo])le tell us, aiul the course of instruction .we 
receive, whether it is good or ])ad. d he result is that in youth 
there is generally very little agieement or correspondence 
between our abstract ideas, whicii are merely phrases fixed 
in the mind, and that real knowledge which we have obtained 
by our own observation. It is only later on that a Pradual 
ajiproach takes jilace between these two kinds of knowledge, 
accom])anietl by a mutual correction of error; and knowledge 
is not mature until this coalition is accomplished. "Jliis maturity 
oi- ])erfectiun of kno\vledge is something quite independent 
of anolluo' kind of ])erfeclion, which may be of a high or a low 
(»rder—the perlectit>n, I mean, to which a man may bring his 
own individual lacullies; which is measured, not by any 
con'e^pond(mc(' betwinm the two kinds of knowledge, but-by 
iluj d('gi'ee (d inten^l^^' which (‘ach kind attains. 

b'or the practical man the most need fid thing is to acquire 
ail accurate and jirolountl knowledge of the u n)’S of the world. 
l)Ut this, though the most needful, is also the most wearisome 
ot all studies, as a man may reach a gic^at age without coming 
to the (Old ot his task; whereas, in the domain of the sciences, 
h(' mastei's tin* mon' important facts when he is still young. 
In at(|ulring that kno^vledge of llu^ world, it is Avliile he is a 
iHoic'o, nanudy, in boyhood and in youth, that the first and 
hardest Kelsons are ])ut h(dore liiin; but it often happens that 
(u (oi in laU']' noous ihert* is still a ‘‘‘real deal to be learned. 

I h(‘ study is difhcull (niougli in itself; but the difficulty is 
doubh'd by noi'ris, which re])resent a stale of things in life and 
tlu' world such as, in fact, does not exist. Youth is credulous, 
and acce])ls tlusc* views of life, which tlien become part and 
pare ('1 ol tlu' mind; so tliat, instead of a merely negative con¬ 
dition ot ignoiance, you have positive error—a whole tissue 
td la be notions to start with; and at a later date these actually 
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spoil tlie schooling ol experience, and pul a wrong conslruclitMi 
on the lessons it teaches. If, before this, the voulh had no h«ht 
at all to guide him, he is now misled by a will-o’-the-wis]); 


still more often is this the case with a oirl. They have both 

O 

had a false view of things foisted on to them l)y reading novef"; 
and expectations have been aroused which can never be 
fulfilled. 'I his generally exercises a baneful influence on their 
whole life. In this respect those whose youth has allowetl them 
no time or o])portunity for reatling novels—those who work 
with their hands and the like—are in a j)osition of decitletl 
advantage. There are a few novels to which this reproach 
cannot be addressed—nay, which have an effect the contrary 
of bad. First and foremost, to give an example, Gil Bias, and 
the other works of Le Sage (or rather their Spanish originals); 
further, 'J^ic yicar of iB'aktficld^ and, to sotne extent, Sir 
alter Scott’s novels. Don Quixote may Ije l egarded as a satirical 
exhibition of the error to which I am referring. 


% 





ON WOMEN 


SciiiLLKK’s poolu ill lioiiour of women, JViirdc dcr Frauen. 
is tlie result ol niucli careful lliouglil, and it appeals to tlie 
reader hy its antitiietic style and its use of conlrastj but as an 
expression of the true praise which shoidd be accorded to them, 
it is, I think, inferior to these few words of Jouv’s: IFidiout 
wotnen the beginning of our life would be helpless; the middle 
devoid of pleasure; and the end^ of consolation. The same thing 
is more feelingly expresseil by Byron in Sardanapalus: 

I he very first 

Of human HJe must sp/ing from uoman's breast, 
f out' first small u'ords are taught you from her lips, 

^ our first tears (picnclOl by her, and your last sighs 
7 oo often breathed out in a woman's hearing. 

If hi 'll men hare shrunk f rom the ignoble care 
'V Hatching the last hour oj him who led them. 

(Act 1. Scene 12.) 

1 hes(‘ hvo jias.sages iiulicale ihe righl slaiulpoiiU for the 
a]>])reciation of women. 

\ou need only look at the way in which she is foinned to 
see that woman is not meant to undergo great labour, whether 
of the mind oi' oi the hotly. She pays tlie debt of life not by 
^vhat she does but by what she suffers; by the ]>ains of child¬ 
hearing and care for the child, and by submission to her 
husband, to \\ horn slie shoidd be a ])alient and cheering coni- 
]uniion. 1 lit* ki't'iiesl sorrt>ws anti jovs are not for her, nor is 
sht' called ujKni to dis|)lay a great deal of strength. J he current 
ol ht'r hie ^Iioultl be moie gent It', peaceful and trivial than 
man s, without being essenliallv ha])pier or unhappier. 

omen art* tlirt'cllv' liltetl tor actin<i as the nurst's and 
leat hers of t>ur (‘al ly childhootl by the fact that they are theiu- 
sehi's chiltli^h, trivoloub and siun t-sighted; in a word, they are 


big t'hlldren i 


tlu'ir life long—a kind of interinedialc stagt 
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between tlie ctiild and the full-grown man, who is man in the 
strict sense of the word. See how a girl ^vill fondle a child for 
days together, dance with it and sing to it; and then think 
what a man, with the best will in the world, could do if he 
were put in her place. 

With young girls Nature seems to have had in view what, 
in the language of the drama, is called a coup dc thiUUrr. Foi- 
a few years she dowers them with a \veahh of beauty and is 
lavish in her gift of charm, at the expense of the rest of their 
life, in order that during those years they may capture tlie 
fantasy of some man to such a degree that he is hurried into 
undertaking the honourable care of them, in some form or 
other, as long as they live—a step for which there would not 
appear to be any sufficient ^varranty if reason only directed 
his thoughts. Accordingly Nature has etjuipped women, as she 
does all her creatures, with the weapons and imi^lemonts 
requisite for the safeguarding of her existence, and for just 
as long as it is necessary for her to have them. Here, as else¬ 
where, Nature proceeds with her usual economy; for just as 
the female ant, after fecundation, loses her wings, which are 
then superlluous, nay, actually a danger to the business of 
breeding; so, after giving birth to one or two children, a 
woman generally loses her beauty; probably, indeed, for 
similar reasons. 

And so we find that young girls, in their hearts, look upon 
domestic affairs or work of any kind as of secondary impor¬ 
tance, if not actually as a mere jest. The only business that 
I'eally claims their earnest attention is love, making con- 
(juests, and everything connected with this—dress, dancing, 
and so on. 


The nobler and more perfect a thing is, the later and slower 
it is in arriving at maturity. A man reaches the maturity of 
his reasoning pow'ers and mental faculties hardly before the 
age of twenty-eight; a woman, at eighteen. And then, too, 
in the case of woman, it is only reason of a sort—very niggard 
in its dimensions. That is why women remain children their 
whole life long; never seeing anything but what is quite closf* 
to them, cleaving to the present moment, taking appearatice 
for reality, and preferring trifles to tnatters of the first impor- 
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taiicr. For it is by virtue of his reasoning faculty that man 
does not live in the present only, like the brute, but looks 
about him and considers the past and the future; and this is 
the oi'igin of prudence, as well as of that care and anxiety 
which so many ])e()ple exliibit. Both the advantages and the 
disadvantages which this involves, are shared in by the woman 
to a smaller extent because of her weaker power of reasoning. 
She may, in fact, be described as intellectually shortsighted, 
Ix'cause, while she has an intuitiye understanding of what lies 
(juite close to her, her field of vision is narrow and does not 
reach to what is remote: so that things which are absent or 
])ast or to come have much less effect upon women than upon 
men. 'I'his is the reason why women are more often inclined 
to be extravagant, and sometimes carry their inclination to 
a length that borders upon madness. In their hearts women 
think that it is men’s business to earn money and theirs to 
s))eMd it—if })ossible during their husband’s life, but, at 
any rate, after his death. The very fact that their husband 
hands them over his earnings for purjioses of housekeeping 
lenothens them in this belief. 

However many disadvantages all this may involve, there 
is at least this to be said in its favour: that the 'woman lives 
more in the ])r(‘sent tlian the man, and that, if the present 
is at all tolerable, slie enjoys it more eagerly. This is the source 
of that cheerfuliK'ss wbicli is peculiar to woman, fitting her 
to amuse man in bis hours of recreation, and, in case of need, 
to console him whc'n he is borne down by the weight of his 

* c> 

cares. 

It is by no means a bad plan to consult women in matters 
ol dilliculiy, as tlie Germans used to do in ancient times; for 
llieii' way oi looking at. things is (pnte different from out's, 
c'hi(dly in tlie ta( t that they like to take the shortest way to 
(licit' gotd, anti, in geiu'ral, managt* to iix their eves upon what 
lies before tluMu; wliih' w(\ as a rule, see far beyond it, just 
because it is in front ol our noses. In cases like this, we need 
to be brought back to the right standpoint, so as to recover 
the neat' and sinijilt' view. 

! lum, again, women are decitledly more sober in their judg- 
iiMMii than we art', so that iht'y do not see more in things than 
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is really there^ \vliilst, if our passions are arousetl, \ve are apt 
to see things in an exaggerated way, or imagine wrliat does 
not exist. 

The weakness of their reasoning facidty also explains why 
it is that women show more sympathy for the unforlunale 
than men do, and so treat them ^vith more kindness and 
interest^ and why it is that, on the contrary, thev aie inferior 
to men in point of justice, and less honoural)le and con¬ 
scientious. For it is just because tlieir reasoning ]>o\ver is ^veak 
tliat present'circumstances have such a hold over them, and 
those concrete thino;s which lie directly before their eves 
exercise a jxjwer which is seldom counteracted to any 
extent by abstract j)rinciples of thought, by hxed intles of 
conduct, lirm resolutions, or, in general, by consideration for 
the past and the future, or regard for wliat is absent and 
remote. Accordingly, they possess the first and main elements 
that go to make a virtuous character, but tliey are deficient 
in those secondary qualities which are often a necessary 
instrument in the formation of it.^ 

Hence it will be found that tiie fundamental fault of the 
female chai-acter is tliat it has no sense justice, I'liis is mainly 
due to tlie fact, already mentioned, that women are defective 
in the powers of reasoning and deliberation; but it is also 
ti'aceable to the position which Nature has assigned to them 
as the weaker sex. They are dejiendeiit, not iq>on strength, 
but u])on craft; and hence their instinctive capacity for cun¬ 
ning, and their ineradicable tendency to say what is not true, 
f'or as lions are provided with claws and teeth, and elepljants 
and boars with tusks, bidls with horns, and tlie cuttle iish with 
its cloud of inky fluid, so Nature has etpiipped woman, for 
her defence and protection, with the arts ot dissimulation; aiul 
all the j)ower ^vhicll Nature has conferred upon man in the 
shaj)e of ])hysical strength and reason has been bestowed upon 
women in this form. Hence dissimidation is innate in ^voman, 
and aluKJSt as much a (piality of the stupid as (jf the clever. 
It is as natural for them t(j make use <jf it on ever y occasion 

^ Jri this iL*spect they may lie cumpareh to an animal organism \\'iiich 
contains a liv^er hut no ^all-hlatlder. llfnr li/t me reier to wliat I liave 
said in iny treatise on 77/r iMfouthy § 17. 
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lis il is lur I huso animals lo employ their means of defence 
^vllen tliey are attacked; they have a feeling that in doing so 
they are only within their rights. Tlierefore a woinaii who 
is perfectly truthful and not given to dissimulation is perliaps 
an impossibility, and for this very reason they are so quick 
at seeing through dissimidalion in otliers that it is not a wise 
thing to attempt it with them. But this fundamental defect 
which I have slatetl, with all tiiat it entails, gives rise to 
falsity, faithlessness, treachery, ingTatitude, and so on. Perjury 
in a court of justice is more often committed by women than 
l)y men. It may, indeed, be generally questioned whether 
wonuMi ought to be sworn at all. From time to time one finds 
repeateil cases everywhere of ladies, who want for nothing, 
taking things from shop-counters when no one is looking and 
makin<»' off with them. 

Nature has a|)pointed that the j)ropagation of the species 
shall be the business of men who are young, strong and hand¬ 
some; so that the race may not degenerate. 'Phis is the firm 
will and ])urj)ose of Nattire in regard to the species, and it finds 
its exj)ression in the })assions of women. There is no law that 
is older or more powerful than this. Woe, then, to the man 
who sets iq) claims and interests lliat will conflict with it^ 
\\batever be may say and tlo, they will be unmercifully 
o'usbetl at the lirst serious encounter, for tlie innate ride that 
govt'i'iis wojuen’s conduct, though it is secret and unformu¬ 
lated, nav, unconscious in its workiiiit', is this: // 


e are 



in (Ircririn^- f/iosr irito f/niik t/icy hare acquired rigiits over the 
species hy ))ayinp liltle attenlion to the individual, that is, to us, 
./ he constitution and, therej^ore, the welfare oj the species have 
been placed in our hands and committed to our care, through 
the control we obtain over the next generation, which proceeds 
Iron, us; let u.s discharge our duties couscientiously. But tvoineii 
lnw (‘ no abstract kno^vledge of this leading princi2)le^ diey are 

as a concrete lact^ and they liave no other 
method of giNing expr(‘ssion to it than the way in whicli they 
act wlnm the tq>porlunity arrives. And then their conscience 
does not trouhb* them so much as wo fancy; for in the darkest 
rec(‘sses of tlieir heart they are aware that, in committing 
a brc'acb ol their duty towarils the indi\iilual, they have all 
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the heller luliilled tlieir duty to\vurds tlie species, wJiich is 
infiiiitelv greater* 1 

V O 

And since women exist in tiie main solely for the prona- 
oaiioii of the species, and are not destined for anything else, 
they live, as a rule, more for the species than for the individual, 
and in tlieir lieai ts take tlie affairs of the species more seriously 
than those of the individual. J liis gives their \vhoIe life and 
being a certain levity; the general bent of their character is 
in a direction fundamentally different from that of man; and 
it is this which produces that tliscord in married life \vhich is 
so frequent, and almost the normal state. 

I'he natiual feeling between men is mere indifference, but 
between women it is actual enmity. The reason of this is that 
trade-jealousy —odium Ji^uliuum —which, iji tlie case of men, 
does not go beyond the coniines of their own jinrticular iiursuit 
but ^vith women embraces the ^vhole sex; since they have onlv 
one kind of business. Iwen when thev meet in the street 
\vomen look at one another like (juelphs ami (ihibellines. And 
it is a jiatent fact that when two women make lii'st acquain¬ 
tance with each other they behave with more constraint and 
dissimulation than t^vo men woidd show in a like case; and 
hence it is that an exchange of compliments between two 
women is a mucli more ridiculous proceeding than between 
two men. Furthei', whilst a man will, as a general rule, always 
iireserve a certain amount of consideration and human it v in 
speaking to others, even to those who are in a very inferior 
position, it is intolerable to see how proudly and disdainfully 
a line lady will generally behave towards one who is in a lo\ver 
social rank (I do not mean a \voman who is in her service), 
whenever siie speaks to her. 11 le reason of this may be that, 
with women, differences of rank are much more precarious 
than with tis; because^, wink* a hundred considerations carry 
weight in our case, in theirs there is only one, namely, with 
which man they have found favour; as als(j that they stand 
in much nearer relations with (me another than men do, in 
conse(juence of the one-sided nature of their calling. This makes 
them endeavour t<^ lay stress upon differences of rank. 


' A more iletalied tliscustiion of tlie iiiaUer in quest Ion may he fouMd in 
my elii<‘t work, Il'ich nls If'Hir mtd f^orstcllu/i", hk. II, eh. H. 

.irthur Scho/ tn/taucr 
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It is only ihe man whose iiitellecl is clouded by his sexual 

iiiipidses lhat coidd ^ive the iiaiiie of the foir sex lo that 

undersized, naiTow-sliouldered, hroatl-hipped, and short-legged 

race: for the wliole beauty of the sex is bound up with this 

impidse. Instead of calling them beautiful, there would be 

more warrant for describing women as the unaestlietic sex. 

Neither for music, nor for ])oetry, nor for fine art, liave they 

really and truly any sense or susceptibility; it is a mere 

mockery if they make a inetence of it in order to assist their 

endeavour to please. Hence, as a I'esult of tliis, they are 

incapable of laking a purely objective interest in anything^ and 

the reason of it seems to nu* to be as follows. A man tries 

to acquire direct master} over tilings, either by understanding 

them or by forcino them tf) do his will. But a woman is always 

and ever^ where reduced to olitainino; this masterv' indirectly. 

namely throui*h a man: and whatever direct masterv she may 

liave is entirely confined to him. And so it lies in woman’s 

% * 

nature lo look upon everything only as a means for conquering 
man; and if she takes an interest in anything else it is simulated 
—a mere rouiulabout way of gaining her ends by coquetry 
and leiiiniiif' ^vhal slu; does iu>l feel. Hence even Rousseau 
declared: H'onien h(u t\ in general ^ no low of any art; they 
hai'e no proper knoitdedgc of any; and they have no geniusd 
No one who sees at all below the surface can have failed to 
iMMiiark the same thing. You need onlv'^ observe the kind of 
attention women bes^o^v u]K)n a concert, an ojiera, or a play 
the childish simplicity, for example, with which they keep 
on chatU'ring din ing tlu‘ 1 incest jiassages in the greatest master¬ 
pieces. If it is true that the Greeks excluded ^vomen from 
llunr tlu^at!'('>, iIk'v were quite right in what they did5 at any 
laK* you ^^()uld havt' been able to hear ^vhat was said upon 
tlu' stage. In our dav, besides, or in lieu of saying, Let a ivoman 
kci'/) silence in the churchy it woukl be much to the jioint lo say. 
Let a ironian kei’/) silence in the theatre. This might, perhaps, 
b(' put u]> in big b'ttins on tin' curtain. 

And you catmot expect anything else of women if you con- 
‘'idin* that the most distinguished intellects among the whole 
sex have lU'ver managed lo product* a single achievement in 

* l.ettre h d loniliort. Note xx. 
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the line arts that is really great, genuine, a ml original j or 
given to the world any work of permanent value in any 
sphere. This is most strikingly shown in regard to painting, 
where mastery of technique is at least ns much within their 
])ower as within ours—and hence they are diligent in cul¬ 
tivating it; hut still, they have not a single great painting to 
boast of, just because tliey are deficient in that objectivity of 
juind which is so directly indispensable in painting, ddiey 
never get beyond a subjective point of view, ft is quite in 
keeping witli this that ordinary women have no real sus¬ 


ceptibility for art at all^ for Nature proceeds in strict sequence 
—non facit saltiim. And Huarte^ in his Rxamcn cle ingenios 
para las scienzias—o^ book whicli lias been famous for three 
hundred years—denies women the possession of all the higher 
faculties. The case is not altered by jiarticular and partial 
exceptions^ taken as a whole, women are, and remain, 
thorough-going philistines, and quite incurable. Hence, with 
that absurd arrangement which allows them to share the rank 
and title of their husbands, they are a constant stimulus to 
liis ignoble ambitions. And, further, it is just because they are 
philistines that modern society, where they take the lead and 
set the tone, is in such a liad way. Napoleon’s saying—that 
women have no should be adopted as the right stand- 

]K>int in determining their position in society^ and as regards 
their other cpialities Cliamfort'^ makes the very true remark: 


'rhey are. made to trade with oi/r own a eaknesses and onr follies, 
but not with onr reason. 'I'he sympathies that exist between them 
and men are skin-deep oidy, and do not touch the mind or the 
feelings or the character, 'riiey foim tlie sexns sequior —the 
‘second sex, inferior in every resjiect to the first; their inbr- 
rnities should be lieated with consitleiation; l)ul to show them 
great revcnence is extremely ridicidous, and loweis us in their 
eyes. When .Nature made two divisions of the human race, 
she tlid not di'aw the line (exactly tlirough tin' mi<ldle. J'hese 
di visions are ])olai’ and oppose<l to each other, it is true; but 


' 'rranslaUn's AV>/r'.—-Juan lluartc* ( 1 oJO?—1 590) practisffl as a physician 
at Madrid. 'I'lio work cited ))y Schopcidiancr is well known, and has hoon 
t l anslated int<> many lan^ua^es. 

I f'nnsldlor''s T^otc. -S(*f* ('ttufist’ls nntl /V/z/.r/z/is, p. \.i. Not(*. 
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tlie (linerence between them is not qualitative mere)}', it is 
also quantitative. 

This is just the view wliich the ancients took of woman, 
and the view wliich people in the East take now; and their 
judgment as to her proper position is much more correct than 
ours, with our old French notions of gallantry and our pre¬ 
posterous system of reverence—that liighest jiroduct of 
Teutonico-Christian stujndity. These notions have served only 
to make women more arrogant and overbearing; so that one 
is occasionally reminded of the Inily apes in Benares, who in 
the consciousness of their sanctity and inviolable position think 
they can do exactly as they please. 

liut in the West the woman, and especially the hidy^ finds 
lierself in a false position; for woman, rightly called by tlie 
ancients scxus scquiof\ is by no means fit to be the object of 
onr honour and veneration, (ir to hold her liead hicher than 
man aiul be on eipial ttnins with him. The consequences of 
this false jiosition are sufficiently obvious. Accordingly it would 
be a very tlesirable thing if this Number Two of the human 
race were in Europe also relegated to her natural place, and 
an end ])ut to that lady-nuisance, w’hich not only moves all 
Asia l(j laughter but woidd have been ridiculed by Greece and 
l\ome as well. It is impossible to calculate the good effects 
which such a change would bring aljoul in our social, civil 
and political arrangements, d'here woidd be no necessity for 
the Salic hnv: it ^vould be a sujierfluous truism. In 1 ‘hirope the 
strictly so-called, is a being who shoultl not exist at all; 
she should be either a house-wife or a girl who hopes to 
b(‘come one; ami she should be lirought up, not to be arrogant, 
))ul to be thrifty and subinissiv(\ It is just because there are 
sucli peoj)l(‘ as ladies in I Europe tliat the women of the lower 
classes, that is to say, the great majoi'itv of the sex, are mucli 
mor(’ unhaj>]w than they are in the East. And even Lord 
Byron says; I'hou^ht of the state of U'oniea under the ancient 
(jreeks convenient enough. Present state^ a remnant of the 
harhai isrn of the chirainc and the feudal a^es—artificial and 
lainaiural, 'Huy ou^ht to mind home—and he irell fed and 
clothed hut not mixed in society. I Tell educated^ too.^ in religion 
— luit to read neitlier poetry nor /lolitics—nothing but hooks of 
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})icty' and cookery. .Music 


drau'ifii^ 


daticin^— also a Utile 




gardening arid ploughing now and then. I have seen theui 
mending the roads in lipirus with good success, if hy not.^ as 
well as hay'-making and milking? 

Tlie laws of marriage prevailing in Europe consider tlie 
woman as the ecpnvalent of llie man—start, lliat is to say, 
from a wrong position. In our part of the world where mono¬ 
gamy is the rule, to marry means to halve one’s rights and 
double one’s duties. Now, wlieii the laws gave women equal 
rights with man, they ought to have also endowed her with 
a masculine intellect. But the fact is that, just in proportion 
as tlie lionours and privileges which the laws accord to women 
exceed tlie amount which Nature gives, there is a diminution 
in the number of ^vomen who really participate in these privi¬ 
leges; and all the remainder are deprived of their natural rights 
by just so much as is given to the others over and above their 
share. For the institution of monogamy, and the laws of mar¬ 
riage which it entails, bestow upon the woman an unnatural 
position of privilege, by considering her throughout as the full 
etpiivalent of the man, ^vhicli is by rio means the case; and 
seeing this men who are shrewd and prudent very often scruple 
to make so great a sacrifice and to acepuesce in so unfair an 
arranoement. 

O 

Consetpiently, whilst among polvgamous nations every 
woman is jirovidetl foi’, where monogamy prevails the number 
of married women is limited^ and there remains over a lai ge 
number of women without stav or support, who, in the upper 
classes, vegetate as useless old maids, and in the lower succumb 
to liard work for which they are not suited; or else become 
lilies de joie^ wliose life is as destitute of joy as it is oi honour. 
Ihit under the circumstances thev hecoine a necessitv; and 
their position is openlv recognised as serving the special end 
of warding olf temptation from those women lavoured by fate, 
who liave hjund, or may hope to lind, husbands. In Ecnidon 
alone there are 80,000 prostitutes, AVhat ai'(! they but the 
women, who, under the institution (j1 mono*'amv, have come 
off wor*>t? "I'heirs is h dieadful fate: the\ are human sacrifices 
(dfeied up on the altar of monogamy, d'he \voinen whose 
wretched jiosition is here described are the inevitabh* set-off 
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to the Euro2)eaii lady with her arrogance and pretension. 
Polygamy is therefore a real benefit to the female sex if it is 
taken as a ay hole. And, irom another point of view, there is 
no true reason why a man whose wife suffers from chronic ill¬ 
ness, or remains barren, or has gradually become too old for him, 
should not take a second. The motives which induce so many 
people to become converts to Mormonism^ appear to be just those 
AA hich militate against tlie unnatural institution of monogamy. 

MoreoA'ei', the )>estOAA*al ol unnatural rights upon women 
has imposed upon them unnatural duties, and lu^vertheless a 
breach ol these duties makes them unhappy. Let me explain. 
A man may often think that his social or financial position will 
sufler it he marries, unless he makes some brilliant alliance. 
His desire will then be to win a Avoman of his oaati choice under 
conditions other than those ot marriage, such as will secure 
iier position and that ol the children. HoAvcver fair, reasonable, 
lit and j)roper these conditions may ])e, if the AAT)man consents 
by torgoing that undue amount of ])riA'ilege Avhich marriage 
alone can liesloAv, sh(‘ to some extent loses her honour, because 
marriage is the basis of civic society; and she Avill lead an 
unhaj)py lite, since human nalui'o is so constituted that Ave 
])ay an attention to the ojnnion ot other people Avhich is out 
ot all ])ro])ortioii to its value. (.)n the other hand, if she does 
in)l consent, she r\ms the risk either of haviuii; to be e:iA''en in 
marriage to a man AAdiom she does not like, or of being landed 
hij^h and di V as an old maid; tor I lie period during Avhich she 
has a chance ot being settled lor lite is A^ery short. And in vie\A" 
(tt lliis a.sp(‘ct ol the institution ot monogamy, Thomasius’ pro- 
louiully learned tr('atise dc Coiicidnnatii is AA'ell Avorth reading*; 
lor it shoNAS that, amongst all nations and in all ages, doAATi to 
the ljUth<?ran Kelormation, concubinage was permitted; nay, 
that it AA^as an institution Avhich was to a certain extent actually 
recognized by law, a ml attended Avith no dishonour. It Avas 
only the Lutheran Kelormatioti that deitraded it from this 
position. It Avas S(‘en to be a luither justification for the mar¬ 
riage ol tin* clergy; and then, aft(n’ that, the Catholic Church 
did n()l dar(‘ (o remain bidiindhand in the mattin'. 

1 > tinitlui (»/(■.^—1 lu* Alt)rnn)iiii li.n r r('C‘riitly ii)> poly"^iiiiiVj 

iuul irct'utHi tho Anirrioaii iV.UK'hlst' in its stea<l. 
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There is no use arguing a])out po]3'gainy5 it must 1)0 taken 
as de facto existing everywhere, and the only question is as 
to how it shall be regulated. Wliere are there, llien, any real 
inonogamists? e all live, at any rate, for a time, and most 
of us, always, in polygamy. And so, since ever)' man needs 
many women, there is nothing fairer than to allow him, nay, 
to make it incumbent upon him, to provide for many women. 
This will reduce woman to her true and natural ])osition as 
a subordinate being; and tlie lady —that monster of Ruropean 
civilization and Teutonico-Christian stupidity—will disappear 
from the world, leaving only uotneti^ but no more unhappy 
women ^ of whom Rurope is now fid I. 

In India no woman is ever independent, but in accordance 
with the law of Manu,^ she stands under the control of her 
father, lier husband, her brother or her son. It is, to be sure, 
a revolting thing that a ividow should immolate herself \i])on 
her husband’s funeral pyre; but it is also revolting that she 
should spend her husband’s money witli her paramours—the 
money for which he toiled his whole life long, in the consoling 
belief that he was j>roviding for his children. Happy are those 
wlio have kej>t the middle course —medium tenucrc hcati. 

The hrst love of a mother for her child is, with the lower 
animals as with men, of a purely instinctive character, and so 
it ceases when the child is no longer in a physically helpless 
condition. After that, the first love should give way to one that 
is based on habit and reason; but this often fails to make its 
ap])earance, especially where the mother did not love the 
father. The love of a fatlier for his child is of a different order, 
and more likely to last; because it has its foundation in the 
fact that in the child he recognizes his own inner self; that 
is to say, his love for it is metaphysical in its origin. 

In almost all nations, w hether of the ancient or tlie modern 
world, even amongst the HotLentots,^ property is inherited by 
the male descendants alone; it is only in Rurope that a depar¬ 
ture has taken place; but not amongst the nobility, however, 
d'hat the property wdiich has cost men long y(‘ars ol toil and 


' Ch. V, V. 148. 

2 JLeroy, l^cftrcs philosophiijues sur Vintctli^encc ct fn pcf fcctihilite dcs 
animauT, avcc quelques Icftres st/r P ttonirne, p. 2*JH. Pai'is, 1802. 
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elfoit, and been won with so much difficulty, slionld after¬ 
wards come into the hands of women, who then, in their lack 
of reason, squander it in a short time, or otherwise fool it 
away, is a nrievanco and a wron^, as serious as it is common, 
wliich siiould be ])revented by limiting the right of women to 
inheiit. In my opinion the best arrangement would be that 
b\' whicli woiTKMi, ^vhether widows or daugliK'j's, sliould never 
rec{‘ive any tiling lieyond the interest for life on proiierty 
secured by mortgage, and in no case tiie property itself, or 
the cajiilal, except wiiere all male descendants fail. The people 
who make money are men, not women; and it follows from 
this that women are neither justified in having unconditional 
possession of it, nor fit persons to be entrusted with its adminis¬ 
tration, Wlien wealth, in any true sense of the word, that is 
to say, funds, houses or land, is to go to them as an inlieritance, 
they shoidd never be allowed the free disposition of it. In their 
cas(‘ a guardian should always be appointed; and hence they 
should never lie given the free control of their own children, 
\\ h(‘rever it can be avoided. I he vanity of women, even 
though it shoubl iu)t jirtive to be greater than that of men, 
has this much danger in it that it takes an entirely material 
dirt'ction. riiev are vain, I mean, of their personal beautv, and 
tluMi of linery, show and magnificence. I'liat is just why they 
are so much in their element in society. It is this, too, which 
mak<*s tluon so incliiuHl to be extravagant, all the more as their 
r('asoning ])ower is bwv. Accordingly we tind an ancient writer 
d(*scribing woman as in gcmeral t)f an extravagant nature— 
rt’l'r) TO oin-oAor ecrri SaTrarrjpoi' (fivaeiJ But \vith men vanitv often 
tak(’^ the direction of non-material advantaoes, sucli as 
intellect, leaniluir, couraiie. 

In the Politics^ Aristotle explain^ the great disadvantage 
^^ltich acc ru(*d to tin' Siiartans from the fact that tliey conceded 
loo much to their ^^om(‘n, by <iivini>; them the rio-ht of inheri- 
lanc(* and tloNvcu', and a great amount of independence^ aiul 
h(‘ slio\\s ho\v much this conli'ibut(‘d to Sparta’s fall. Mav it 
not be th(' cas(‘ in b ranee that the inlluence of women, w'hicli 
went on inci(Msing sU'adily fi'om tln» tirm* of Louis XIII, w'as 
to blaiiK' lt)i' that gradual coi'ruption of the Court and the 
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Goverimient, wJiich brouglit about the Ke\oIulion of 1 
of whicli all subsequent disturbances have been the fruit? 
However tliat may be, the false position which women occupv, 
demonstrated as it is, in the most g;larin^ by tlie institu¬ 

tion of the lady^ is a fundamental defect in our social scheme, 
and this defect, proceeding from the verv heart of it, must 
spread its baneful influence in all directions. 

J hat woman is by nature meant to obey may be seen bv 
tlie fact that every woman who is placed in the unnatural 
position of complete independence, immediately attaches her¬ 
self to some man, by whom she allows herself to be guided and 
ruled. It is because she needs a lord and master. If she is vounir, 
it will be a lover5 if she is old, a priest. 


u 
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ON NOISE 


Kant wrote a treatise on The Vital Powers. I should prefer 
to write a dirge for them. The super-abundant display of 
vitality, which takes the form of knocking, haniniering, and 
tumbling thing's about, has proved a daily torment to me all 
my life long. There ai'c peo]>le, it is true—nay, a great many 
people — who smile at such things, because they are not sen¬ 
sitive to noise: hut they are just the very j)eople who are also 
not sensitive to argument, or thought, or poetry, or art, in 
a word, to an^■ kind of intellectual influence. The reason of it 
is that the tissue of their brains is of a very rough and coarse 
(juality. On tlie other hand, noise is a torture to intellectual 
])eo])le. In the biographies of almost all great writers, or 
wherever else their personal ulteiances are recorded, I find 
complaints about it: in the case of Kant, for instance, Goethe, 
Ijichlenberg, Jean Paul^ it it should happen that any writer 
has omitted to express himself on the matter it is only for want 
of an opportunity. 

This av(*rsion to noise 1 shovdd explain as follows: If you cut 
up a large diamond into little bits, it 'will entirely lose the 

value it had as a whohu ami an army divided up into small 

' * 

bodies ot soldiers loses all its strength. So a great intellect sinks 
to the level ot an ordinary one as soon as it is interrupted and 
disturbed, its attention distracted and drawn off from the 
matter in hand; lor its su]>erioritv depc^nds u])on its power 
ot concamtration—of bringing all its strength to bear upon one 
th(‘iiu\ in the sauu* way as a concave mirror collects into one 
])oint all th(‘ rays ot light that strike upon it. Noisy interrup¬ 
tion is a hindranct' to this concentration, d'hat is why distin- 
guislunl inlniK lun(‘ always shown such an extreme dislike 
n disUu'bance in rmy foiin, as something that breaks in upon 
ml di'^tracN lht‘ir thoughts. Abov(' all have they bt^en averse 
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lu that violent iiilerruptioii that comes Ironi jioise. Ordijjat’v 
people are not much put out by anything of the sort. The most 
sensible and intelligent of all the nations in Europe lays down 
the rule, Never interrupt! as the eleventh commandineiit. 
Noise is the most impertinent of all forms of interruption. It 
is not only an interruption, but also a disruption of thought. 
Of coui'se, where there is nothing to inten upt, noise will not 
be so particularly jiainful. Ocx:asionally it hajipens that some 
slight but constant noise continues to bothcM' aiul distrat t me 
for a time before I become distinctly conscious of it. All I feel 
is a steady increase in the labour of thinking—just as though 
I were trying to walk with a weight on my foot. At last 1 find 
out what it is. 


Let me now, however, pass from genus to species. The most 
inexcusable and disgraceful of all noises is the cracking of 
whips—a truly infernal thing when it is <lone in the narrow 
resounding streets of a town. I denounce it as making a peaceful 
life impossible^ it puts an end to all quiet thought. That this 
cracking of whips should he allowed at all seems to me to show 
in the clearest way how senseless and thoughtless is the nature 
of mankind. No one with anythinif like an idea in his liead 
evan avoid a ieeling of actual pain at this sudden, sharp crack, 
which paralyses the brain, rends the thiead of reflection, and 


murders thought. Every time this noise is made it must 
disturb a hundred peo])Ie wlio are apjdyiiig their minds to 
l)usiness of some sort, no matter how trivial it may be: while 
on the thinker its efhxt is w’oeful and disastrous, cuttine his 


thoughts asunder, much as the executioner’s axe severs the 
liead from the body. No sound, be it ever so shrill, cuts so 
sharply into the brain as this cursed cracking of whips; you 
feel the sting of the lash right inside your head; and it affects 
the brain in the same w'ay as touch affects a sensitive jilant, 
and lor the same length of tinu*. 

With all due respf^M:t for the most holy doctiine of utility, 
1 really cannot see why a fellow wdio is taking away a waggon¬ 
load ot gra^ el or dung should thereby obtain the right to kill 
in the bud the thoughts which may hajipen to be springing 
up in ten thousand heads—the numbei' be will disturb one 
aftei* anollier in half an bom’s drive througb th(‘ town. 
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Hammering, llie barking of clogs, and llie crying of children 
are liorriblc sounds; but your only genuine assassin of thought 
is the crack of a whip; it exists for tlie thought of destroying 
every pleasant moment of cpiiet thought that anyone may 
now and then enjoy. If the driver had no other way of urging 
on his horse than bv making tliis most abominable of all 


noises, it would be excusable; but quite the contrary is the 
case, 'riiis cursed cracking of whips is not only unnecessary 
but even useless. Its aim is to produce an elTect upon the 
intelligence of the horse; b\it through the constant abuse of 
it the animal becomes habituated to the sound, which falls 
upon blunted feelings and produces no effect at all. The horse 
does not iro anv tli(‘ faster for it. You have a remarkable 
exatnple of this in the ceaseless cracking of Ihs whip on the 
part of a cab-driver, while he is proceeding at a slow pace on 
the look-out for a fare. If he were to give his horse the slightest 
touch with tlie whip, it would have much more effect. 
Sup])osing, however, that it were absolutely necessary to crack 
the whip in order to keep the horse constaiilly in mind of its 
jiresence, it woidd be enough to make the hundredth part of 
the noise. For it is a well-known fact that, in regard to sight 
and liearing, animals are sensitive to even tlie faintest indi¬ 


cations: thev are alive to things that we can scarcely perceive. 
The most surpi ising instances of this are furnished by trained 


dons and canarv-birds. 

It is obvious, therefore, that here we have to do with an 
act of pur(' wantonness; nav, with an impudent defiance 
f)fler(Hl to thos(' members of the community who work with 
their heads bv those ^vho work with their hands. That such 
infamv should be tolerated in a town is a piece of barbarity 
and inicpiitv, all the more as it could easily be remedied by 
a police-not ice to tlu^ fdfecl that every lash shall have a knot 
at tlu‘ (Mid of it. d luM*(' can b(* no harm in drawing the attention 
of th(‘ mob to the fact that the classes above them work with 


their IhmuIs, for anv kind of head work is mortal anguish to the 
man in tin* str(‘('t. A fellow w’ho rides through the narrow 
all(‘ys of a po])nlous town ^vith unemployed post-horses or cart¬ 
horses, and keeps on cracking a whip several yards long with 
all ITk iui<rht, deserves th(M‘(' and then to stand down and 
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receive live really good blows with a slick. All tlie jjliilan- 
tliropisis in ihe world, and all the legislators, meeting to 
advocate and decree the total abolition of corporal punishment, 
^v ill never persuade me to the contrary! Tliere is something 
even more disgraceful than Avhat 1 liave just mentioned. Often 
enough you may see a carter walking along the street, quite 
alone, witliout any liorses, and still cracking away incessantly: 
so accustomed has the wretch become to it in consequence of 
the unwarrantable toleration of this practice. A man’s body 
and the needs of his body are now everywdiere treated 'with 
a tender indulgence. Is the thinking mind, then, to be the 
only thing tliat is never to obtain tiie slightest measure of 
consideration or protection, to say. nothing of resjiect? Carters, 
porters, messengers—these are the beasts of burden amongst 
mankind: by all means let them be treated justly, fairlv, 
indulgently, and with forethought; but they must not 1 k_* 
jjermitted to stand in the way of the higher endeavours of 
humanity by wantonly making a noise. How many great and 
splendid thoughts, I shoidd like to know, have been lost to 
the world by the crack of a wliij)? If I had the upper hand, 
T sliould soon produce in the heads of these j)eoj)Ie an indis¬ 
soluble association of ideas between cracking a wdiij) anti 
getting a wlnp])ing. 

Let us hope that the more intelligent and I'ehned among 


the nations will make a beginning in tliis inattei', and theii 
tliat the Germans may take example by it and follow suit.^ 
Meanwhile, I may quote w'hat Thomas Hood says of them:- 
Fo}- a musical nation^ tlicy^ are the most noisy I ever met with. 
That they are so is due to the fact, not that they are more 
fond of making a noise than other j)eoj>]e—they would deny 
it if you asked them—but that th(*ir senses are obtuse; 
consequently, when they liear a noise, it does not affect them 
much. It does not disturb them in reading or tliinking, dimply 
because tliey do not tliink; they only smoke, wliich is tlieir 
sidistittite for thouglil. I'he general toleration of uniuTessarv 


* Acconiin^ to a notice i.ssneil by the Society for the Protection of .\rurtiah 
in iVlnnicb, tlie supernnoiN wliippin^ aiul the cracking of whips were, in 


December IH'jH. j>ositivelv forbi<!(l»*n in Xureinbei- 
* Ifl tJp the lihiru'. 
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noise—the slanuiiing of doors, for instance, a vei'y unmannerly 
and ill-bred thing—is direct evidence that the prevailing habit 
of mind is dullness and lack of thought. In Germany it seems 
as though care were taken tliat no one should ever tliink for 
mere noise—-to mention one form of it, the way in which 
drumming goes on for no purpose at ail. 

Finally, as regards the literature of the subject treated of 
in this chapter-, I liave only one work to recommend, but it 
is a good one. 1 refer to a poetical epistle in terzo rirno by 
the famous painter Bronzino, entitled De^ Rornori: it Messer 
Luca Martini, It gives a detailed description of the torture 
to which people are put by the various noises of a snicJl Italian 
town. \Vritten in a tragi-comic style it is very amusing. The 
epistle may be found in Ope re burlcschc del Bcrni,^ Aretino ed 
altriy \ol. II, p. 258; apparently published in Utrecht in 1771. 




A FEW PARABLES 


In a field of ripening corn I came to a place wliich had been 
trampled down by some ruthless foot; and as I glanced 
amongst the countless stalks, eveiy one of them alike, standing 
there so erect and bearing the full weight of the ear, I saw 
a multitude of different flowers, red and blue and violet. IIow 
pretty they looked as they grew there so naturally with their 
little foliage! But, thought I, they are tjuite useless; thev bear 
no fruit; they are mere \veeds, suffered to remain oidv because 
there is no getting rid of them. And yet, but for these flowers, 
there would be nothing to ciiarm the eye in that wilderness 
of stalks. They aix* emblematic of poetry and art, which, in 
civic life—so severe, but still useful and not without its fruit— 
play the same part as flowers in the corn. 


There are some really beautiful landscapes in the world, 
but the human figures in them are poor, and you had not 
better look at them. 


The fly ought to be used as the symbol of impertinence atid 
audacity; for whilst all other animals shun man more than 
anything else, and run away even before he comes near them, 
the fl}' lights upon his very nose. 


I'wo Chinamen travelling in Kuroj)e \v(*nt to the theatre 
for the first time. One of them did nothing but study the 
machinery, and he succeetled in liiuling out how it was 
worked. 'J'lie oilier tried to g(‘t at tlie meaning of the ]nece 
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in spite of his ignorance of the language. Here you have the 
Astronomer and the Philosopher. 

• • * * « 

Wisdom which is only theoretical and never put into 
practice is like a dolil)le rose; its colour and its perfume are 
dtdightful, hut it withers away and leaves no seed. 

No rose without a thorn. Yes, but many a thorn without 
a rose. 


A wide-spreading apple-tree stood in full bloom, and behind 
it a straight fir raised its dark and tapering head. Look at the 
thousands of gay blossoms which cover rne everywhere^ said the 
apple-tree; what have you to shou> in comparison? Dark-green 
needles! That is true^ replied the fii', hut when winter comes^you 
irill be bared of y'our glofy; and I shall be as I am now. 


Once, as I was botani/.ing under an oak, I found amongst 
a number ol other plants of similar height one that was dark 
in coinin', with tightly closed leaves and a stalk that was very 
straight and stiff. When 1 touched it, it said to me in firm 
tones; Let me alone; I am not for y'our collectioriy like these 
plants to which A'ature has given only a single year of life. 
I am a little oak. 

So it is with a man whose* iiilluence is to last for hundreds 
ol ^(*a^s. As a child, as a youth, often even as a fidl-prowu 

" V - 

man, nay, his whole life long, he goes about among his fellows, 
looking like them and seemingly as unimjxirtant. Rut let him 
alone; h(* \^ill not die. d ime will come and bring those who 
know how to valiK* him. 


1 lu' [uan ho go(*s up in a balloon does not feel as though 

he \\(*i{* ascending: 1 h* only s('es tin* ('arth sinking deeper and 
<iee]>('r und(‘i' hifu, 

1 Ills is a mystery ^vhich oidv those will understand who 

h. 

i<‘el the truth of it. 
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Your estimation of a man’s size will be affecteil by tlie 
distance at which you stand from liim, but in t\vo entirely 
opposite ways according as it is his physical or liis mental 
stature that you are considering. "The one will seem smaller, 
the farther off von move: the other, greatei'. 


lire covers all her works with a varnisli of beauty, like 
the tender bloom tliat is breatlied, as it were, on the surface 
of a peach or a plum. Painters and poets lay themselves out 
to take off this varnish, to store it up, and give it us to be 
enjoyed at our leisure. 5Ve drink deep of this beauty long 
before we enter upon life itself; and wlien afterwards we come 
to see the works of Nature for ourselves, the varnish is gone; 
the artists have used it up and we liave enjoyed it in advance. 
Thus it is that the world so often appears harsh and devoid 
of charm, nay, actually repulsive. It were better to leave us 
to discover the varnish for ourselves. Phis would mean that 
we should not enjoy it all at once and in large cpiantities; \ve 
should have no finished pictures, no perfect poems; but we 
should look at all things in that genial and pleasing light in 
which even now a child of Nature sometimes sees them some 
one who has not anticipated his aesthetic ]ileasures by the help 
of art, or taken the charms of life too early. 


The Cathedral in Mayence is so shut in by the houses tluU 
are built round about it that there is no one spot from which 
you can see it as a whole. This is symbolic of everything great 
or beautiful in the world. It ought to exist for its own sake 
alone, but before very long it is misused to serve alien ends. 
People come from all directions wanting to find in it support 
and maintenance for themselves; they stand in the '“'‘ay and 
spoil its effect. To be sure, there is nothing surprising in this, 
for in a world of need and imperfection everything is seized 
upon wliich can be used to satisfy want. Nothing is exempt 
from this service, no, not even those very things which at ise 
only when need and want are for a moment lost sight of—the 
beautiful and the true, sought for their own sakes. 
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This is especially illustrated and corroborated in the case 
of institutions—wlaether great or small, wealthy or poor, 
founded, no lualter in what century or in what land, to 
maintain in advance human knowledge, and generally to 
afford help to those intellectual efforts which ennoble the 
race. Wherever these institutions may be, it is not long before 
people sneak up to them under the pretence of wisliing to 
further those special ends, while they are really led on by the 
desire to secui e the emoluments wliich have been left for their 
furtherance, and thus to satisfy certain coarse and brutal 
instincts of their own. Thus it is that we come to have so 
many charlatans in every liranch of knowledge. 4'he charlatan 
takes very different shapes according to circumstances; but 
at bottom he is a man who cares Jiothing about knowledge 
for its own sake, and otdy strives to gain the semblance of it 
that he may use it for his own personal ends, wliich are always 
selfish and material. 


Every hero is a Samson. The strong man succumbs to the 
intrigues of the weak and the many; and if in the end he loses 
all patience he crushes both them and himself. Or he is like 
Gulliver at Liliput, overwhelmed by an enormous number 
of lit 1 le num. 


A mot hoi' gave her children ;Eso]>’s fables to read, in the 
ho])e of educating and iinjiroving their minds; but they very 
soon brought the botik back, a ml the eldest, wise beyond his 
year^, didivered himself as follows: This is no book for us; it's 
much too cJnldish and stupid. You can't tnakc us believe that 
foxes and ivoives and ravens are able to talk; we've ^ot beyond 
stories of that kind! 

In tiiese young hopefids you have the enlightened 
Hationalists oi th{‘ future. 


A nundit'r of porcu])ine^ huddletl 
a cold da^ in winti'r; but, as they lie 


too'ether for warmth on 
gan to pi'ick one another 
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witli their quills, they Avere obliged lo disperse. However the 
cold di'ove them together again, when just the same tiling 
happened. At last, after many turns of huddling and dispersing, 
they discovered that they would be best off by remaining at 
a little distance from one another. In the same wav the need 
of society drives the human porcupines together, oiilv to be 
mutually repelled by the many in'ickly and tbsagreeable 
qualities of their nature. The moderate distance wliich they 
at last discover to Vie the only tolerable condilion of intercourse 
is tlie code of politeness and fine manners; and iliose who 
transgress it are roughly told—in the English phrase —to keep 
their distance. By tliis arrangement the mutual need of warmth 
is only veiy moderately satisfied; but then people do not get 
pricked. A man who has some heat in himself prefers to 
remain outside, where he will neither prick other people nor 
get pricked himself. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


1 RUTHS of tlie physical order may ])ossess rnmii external 
significance, but internal significance they have none. The 
latter is the privilege of intellectual and moral truths, which 
are concerned with the objectivation of the will in its highest 
stages, whereas physical truths ai'e concerned with it in its 
lowest. 

For ex'ample, if we could establish the truth of what up till 
now is only a conjecture, namely, that it is the taction of the 
sun which produces tliernio-electricitv at the ecpiator: that 
this produces terrestrial magnetism; and that this magnetism, 
again, is the cause of the aurora borealis^ these woidd be 
truths externally of great, but internally of little, significance. 
On the other hand, examples of internal significance are 
furnished by all great and true philosophical systems; by the 
catastrophe of every good tragedy^ nay, even by the observa¬ 
tion of human conduct in the extreme manifestations of its 
morality and immorality, of its good and its evil character. Foi* 
all these are expressions of that reality which takes' outwartl 
shape as tin* ^vorld, and whicii, in ihf* higliesl stages of its 
objectivation, pioclaims its iimei'most nature. 

To sav tliat the world has onlv a physical and nut a moral 
significance*, is tlie greatest <md most pernicious (»f all errors, 
the fuiulamental blunder, the real p(‘rv(*!>ity of miiul aiul 
temper^ and, at bottom, it is doubtless the* t<‘i»dency which 

•h 

faitli personifies as Anti-Christ. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
religions—and ihev are systems which one and all maintain 
the opposite, and seek tf> establish it in tlK*ir mythical way— 
this fundartietital error never l)ecomes (|uite extinct, but raises 
its head from time to time afresh, until universal indignation 
compels it to hide itself once more. 

Hut ho\yr*ver c<*rtain \ye may feel of tlu* ituM*al signlliciince 
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of life and the world, to explain and illustrate it, and to resolve 
the contradiction between this signiticance and the world as 
it is, form a task of great difiicnlly^ so great, indeed, as to make 
it possible that it has remained for me to exhibit the true and 
only genuine and sound basis ol morality, everywhere and at 
all times effective, together with the results to which it leads. 
The actual facts of morality are loo )iiuch on my ^ide for me 
to fear that mv theory can ever be replaced or upset by any 
other. 

However, so long as (‘ven my ethical system continues to be 
ignored by the proiess{)rial world, it is Kant’s moral principle 
that ])revails in the universities. Among its various forms the 
one which is most in favour at j)resent is “the dignity of man,” 

I have already exposed the absurdity of this doctrine in my 
treatise on the Foundotiofi of Therefore T will only 

say here that if the question were asked, on what the alleged 
dignitv of man rests, it woidd not bo long before the answer 
was made, that it lests upon his morality. In other words, his 
morality rests upon his dignity, and his dignity rests upon 
Ins morality. 

Ihit a])art from this ciiculai' argument, it seems to me that 
tlu' idea of dignity can b(' a])j>Hed only in an ironical sense to 
a beiiiii’ whose will is so sinlul, ^vhose intellect is so limited, 
^vhose body is so \veak and ]ierishablc as man’s. How* shall 
a man be prt)nd, when his conce])lion is a crime, his birth 
a ]Kmaltv, his life a labour, ami death a nect'ssity! 

Quid superint Ininio? enjus conceptio adpa, 

AV/.sy / p{rfiay lai>o}' x'itdy nrccsse tnori! 

rher('for(‘, in opposition to the above-mentioned torin of the 
Kantian princij)le, 1 shoidd be inclined to lay down the 
follow ing rule; ^Vhen you come inlt) contact with a man, no 
matter w’hom, do not attempt an objective appreciation of him 
according to his worth and dignitv. Do not consider his bad 
will, or his nai row uiulerstanding and perverse ideas; as the 
former may easily lead you to hate and the latter to despise 
him; but lix your attentit)n only upon his sufferings, his needs, 
his anxieties, hi^ }iains. J'hen von will always feel your kinship 
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with.him5 you will sympathize with him^ and instead of hatred 
or contempt, you will experience the commiseration tliat alone 
.is the peace to which the Gospel calls us. The way to keep 
dovsm hatred and contempt is certainly not to look for a man's 

alleged “dignity,” hut, on the contrary, to regard him as an 
object of pity. . 

1 he Jluddhists, as the result of the more profound views 
which they entertain on ethical and metaphysical subjects, 
start from tlie cardinal vices and not the cardinal virtues^ since 
the virtues make their appearance only as the contraries or 
negations of the vices. According to Schmidt's History' of the 
Eastern Mongolians, the cardinal vices in the Buddhist scheme 
are four: Lust, Indolence, Anger, and Avarice. But j)robably 
instead of Indolence, we should read Pride5 for so it stands in 
tlie Lettrcs edifiantes et curieuscs,^ where Knvy, or Hatred, is 
added as a fifth. I am coniirmed in correcting the statement 
of the excellent Schmidt by the fact that my remlei'ing agi'ees 
with the doctrine of the Sufis, who are ceitainly under the 
inriuence of the Brahmins and Buddhists. 'J'he Sulis also main¬ 
tain that there are four cardinal vices, and tiiey arrange tliem 
in very striking pairs, so tliat Lust apj^ears in connection with 
Avarice, and Anger with Pride. The four cardinal virtues 
ojiposed to them would be Chastity and Generosity, togethei' 
with Gentleness and Humility. 

Wlien we compare these jirofouiid ideas of morality, as they 
are entertained by oriental nations, with tlie cehd^rated car¬ 
dinal virtues of Plato, which have been recapitulated again 
and again—Justice, Valour, Temperance, and Wisdom—it is 
plain that the latter are not basetl on any clear, leading idea, 
but are chosen on grounds that are superlicial and, in jiarl, 
obviously false. Virtues must bit qualities of the will, but 
^Visdonl is cliielly an attribute of the intellect. 2 iaj<l>poovvi), 
which Cicero translates I'eni/jerantia, is a verv indelinite and 
ambiguous word, and it admits, therefore, ol a \ ariety of 
^Pphcalions; it may mean discretion, or abstinence, oi' keeping 
a level heatl. Courage is not a vii’tue at all4 allhougli some- 
tunes It IS a servaiil 01* instrununit of virtue; hut it is just as 

^ iulitioii of 1819, \'ol. \'^1, |i. 2. 
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ready to become the servant of the greatest villainy. It is rea lly 
a quality of leinperament. Kven Geulinx (in the preface to his 
Ethics) condemned the Platonic virtues and put the following 
in tlieir place: Diligence, Obedience, Justice, and Humility^ 
whicli are obviously bad. The Chinese distinguish five cardinal 
virtues: Sympathy, Justice, Propriety, Wisdom, and Sincerity. 
The virtiies of Christianity are tlieological, not cardinal: Faith, 
Love, and Hope. 

Fundamental disposition towards others, assuming the 
character either of Envy or of Sympathy, is the point at which 
the moral virtues and vices of mankind first diverge. These 
two diametrically opposite qualities exist in every man; for 
tliey spring from the inevitable comparison which he draws 
l)etween ins own lot and that of others. According as the result 
of this comparison affects his individual character, does the one 
or the other of these qualities become the source and principle 
of all liis action. Envv builds the wall between Thee and Ale 
thicker and stronger; Sympathy makes it slight and trans¬ 
parent; nay, sometimes it pulls down the wall altogether; and 
then the distinction between self aiul not-self vanishes. 

Valour, which has been mentioned as a virtue, or ratlier the 
(4)urag(' on which it is based (for valour is onlv courage in 
war), deserv(‘s a ciosei' examination. The ancients reckoned 
(.ouiagt' among the virtues, and cowarthce among the vices; 
hut thei(* is no corresponding idea in the Christian scheme, 
which makes for charity anil patience, and in its teaching 
iorhids all enmity or even lesistance. The result is that with 
the moderns Courage is no lono'or a virtue. Nevertlieless it 
must be admitted that cowardice does not seem to be very 
compatible ^vith any nobility of character—if only for the 
ri'ason that it heti'avs an overgreat apprehension about one’s 
own ])erson. 

(Courage, hiovevi'r, may also be explaineil as a readiness to 
m(*et ills that threatim at the moment, in order to avoid greater 
ills that 111' in the future; whereas cowardice does the contrary. 
Hut thi> readiness is of the same quality as patience, for patience 
consists in tin* ileai' consciou'^ness that there are greater evils 

O 

tlian thos(* wliii h are juesent, and that any violent attempt 
to llee from ur iiuard against lire ills Nve have may bring the 
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Others upon us. Courage, then, would be a kind of patience; 
and since it is patience tliat enables us to practise forbearance 
and self-control, Courage is, through the medium of patience, 
at least akin to virtue. 

But perhaps Courage admits of being considered from a 
higlier point of view. The fear of death may in every case 
be traced to a deficiency in that natural philosopliy—natural 
and therefore I’esting on mere feeling—which gives a man 
the assurance tljat he exists in everything outside him just as 
much as in his own person; so that the death of his person can 
do him little harm. But it is just this very assurance that would 
give a man heroic Courage; and therefore, as the reader will 
recollect from my Ethics, Courage comes from the same source 
as the virtues of Justice and Humanity. This is, I admit, to 
take a very high view of the matter; but apart from it I cannot 
well explain why cowardice seems contemptible, and personal 
Courage a noble an<l sublime thing; for no lower point of view 
enables me to see why a finite individual who is everything 
to himself^—^vho is liimself even the very fundamental 
condition of the existence of the rest of the world—should not 
put his own preservation above every other aim. It is, tlien, 
an insufficient explanation of Courage to make it rest only 
on utility, to give it an empirical and not a transcendental 
character. It may have been for some such reason that Calderon 
once uttered a sceptical but remarkable opinion in regard to 
Courage, nay, actually denied its reality; and put his denial 
into the mouth of a wise old minister, addressing his young 
sovereign. “Although,” he observed, “natural fear is operative 
in all alike, a man may be brave in not letting it be seen; and 
it is this that constitutes Courage”: 

antique, rf natural ieriior 
En todos ohm if^ualtnente^ 
lYo niostrarie rs ser valienle 
) esto fs lo ffue hare el ivi/o/’.* 


In regard to the difference which I have mentioned between 
the ancients and the motlei’iis in their estimate of Courage as 
a virtue, it must be jemembered that by Virtue, vintus, dperq, 
tlie ancients understoocl every excellence or (juality that w^as 

’ I,a Hijn del rlire, II, 2. 
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praiseworthy in itself, it might i>e moral or intellectual, or 
possibly only physical: But when Christianity demonstrated 
that the fundamental tendency of life was moral, it was moral 
superiority alone that henceforth attached to the notion of 
Virtue. Meanwlhle the earlier usage still survived in the elder 
Latinists, and also in Italian writers, as is proved by the well- 
known m(‘ailing of the \vor(l I'irtuoso, The spc^cial attention 
of students should he drawn to this wider ran£e of tlie idea 
of Virtue amongst the ancients, as c>therwise it might easily he 
a source f»f secret ]ierplexity. I may lecommend two passages 
]>r(‘S(‘rved for us hy Stohanis, which will serve this purpose. 
One of them is apparently from the Pythagorean philo¬ 
sopher Metopos, in which the fitness of eveiy hodily memher 
is d(‘clared to he a virtue, 'The other pronounces that the virtue 
of a shoemaker is to make good shoes. This may also serve to 
(‘xplain why it is that in the ancient scheme of ethics virtues 
and vic(‘s are mentioned which find no place in ours. 

As the jilace of Courage amongst the virtues is a matter of 
douht, so is that of A\arice amongst the vices. It must not, 
how(‘ver, h(‘ confounded with greed, which is the most imme¬ 
diate meaning of the Latin word ai'antia. Let us then draw 
up and examine tin* arguments pro et contra in regard to 
Avarice, and leave the final judgment to he formed hy every 
man for hims(‘lf. 

On the one hand it is argued that it is not Avarice which 
is a vir(‘, hut (‘xtravagance, its opjiositt*., ICxtravagance springs 
from a hiaitish limitation to the present moment, in comjiarison 
with which the luturt', existing as it does only in thought, is 
as nothing. It I't'sls upni the illusion that sensual pleasures 
])oss(‘ss a positiv(‘ or r(‘al value. Accordingly, futui'e need and 
iui>('ry is th(‘ ])ric(' at which th(‘ speiuUhrilt ])urchases jileasures 
that ar(* <‘m])ty, lU'eiing, and oltmi no more than imaginary^ 
or (‘Ise leeds his vain, stujiid S(‘lt-conceit on the hows and 
sc rapt'S (d parasites who laugh at him in secret, or on the gaze 

of th(' moh and those* who ('iivy his maiiiiilicence. We should, 

* ^ * 

therelore, shun the sfiendthrilt as though he had the plague, 
and on discov(‘i‘ing his vice break \vith him betimes, in order 
t hat later on, wh{*n the consecjuenc(*s c^f his extravagance ensue, 
\Ne may neith(‘r havt* to help to Ix'ar them, nor, on the other 
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haiul, have to phiy the pait ot the Irieinis oi' Tiinoii of 
Athene, 


At the same time it is not to i>e ex])ected that he who 
foolishly squanders his own foi tune \\ill leave anotlno' man’^ 
intact, if it should chance to he committed to his keeping; 
nay, sui pj'ofusu,^ and alietii anneteiia are hy Sallust very la^htlv 
conjoined. Hence it is that extravagance leads not cjnlv to 
impoverishment, but also to crimes and crime' amongst the* 
moneyed classes is almost always the result of extravanance'. 
It is acccjrehngly with justice tliat I lie Aoraft declare'^ all 
spendthrifts le> he ^‘brothers of Satan.” 

But it is superfluity that Avarice' hiinn-s in it'? train, and 
when was superfluity ever unwelcome? 'That must he a nejod 
vice which lias neiod cejiiseeiuences. Avarice proce.*eels upon the 
jirinciple that all jileasure is einly negative in its eiperation and 
that the hapjiiness \vhich ceinsists ejf a series of jileasures is a 
chimaera^ that, ein the contrary, it is jiains which are jiositive 
anel extremelv re^al. Accordinijlv, the a\aricious man furnoes 

'H' Try If ' 

the iormer in eirder that he may he' the better pix'se'rveHl from 
the lattei*, anel thus it is that f>car and Jorhcfir — si/siinc ct 
abstinc —is his maxim. And because he knows, furtht*r, he>\v 
inexhaustible are the jiossibilities of misfortune', and how 
innumerable tlie jiaths of dangc'r, he* incre*ase*s the* me'ans eit 
avoiding them, in order, if jKjssible*, t(j surround himself with 
a trijile wall e>t jirotectiein. \^dio, then, e'an sav \vlK're* j>re- 
cautie>n against disaste^r begins to be* t'xaggerate'd? He' alone 
whei knows where the malignity e>f fate' ixaches its limit. Anel 


even if precautie>n we're e*xaggerateel, it is an e*i'ror whiedi at 
the mejst ^vouId hurt the man wliei texjk it, anel neit e>the*rs. If 
he* will neve^r neeel the ti'e*asure_'s wliich he? lavs iqi feir himse'if, 


th(*v will one* elav bene*fit eithe'is whom nature* has made* le*ss 
care*ful. That until the*n he \^ilhelra^vs the* meine'v fre>m cir- 
cidntie>n is no misfeirtune*; fe>r mone*\ is nejt an article* eif 
consumiition: it only reqirc'sents tlie* goeiel things whie h a man 
may actually j>ejsse*ss, and is neit eine itse*lf, C^e>ins are* only 
cxnmters^ the*ir value is what they re*]ire*se*nt; and ^vhat they 
rejiresc'nt cannot be^ withelrawn from circulation. i\ie>re*e)ve*r, 
by holding i>ack the money, the value* ot’ the* re*maineiei* 
which is in circidation is e*nhanceel bv i)re*cise*l\ the* same* 

w J. V' 
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miioiiiit. Kvcii it l)c tlic Ctiso, *is is snitl, tliat many 

a miser comes in the end to love money itself for its own sake, 
it is ecjually certain that many a spendthrift, on the other 
hand, loves spending and stpianderin^ for no better reason. 
Friendshi]) with a miser is not only without dan»er, hut it is 
])rofitable, because of the «reat advantages it can bring. Foi* 
it is tloubtless those ^vho are nearest and dearest to the miser 
who on liis tleatli will reaj) the fruits of the self-control which 
lie exeicis(‘d: but even in his lifetime, too, something may be 
exjiected of him in cases of great need. At any rate one can 
always hope for more from him than from the spendthrift, 
\vho has lost his all and is himself helpless and in debt. A'las 
ila rl (liiro quc cl dcsnudo, savs a Spanish jiroverb; the man 
\\ho has hartl heart will give more than the man wlio has 
an empty purse. The upshot of all this is that Avarice is not 
a vice. 

On the other side, it may be said that Avarice is the tpiin- 
lessence of all vices. ^Vhen physical pleasures seduce a man 
from the right path, it is his sensual nature — the animal part 
t.)f liim — which is at faidt. He is carried away by its attractions, 
and, overcome by the impression of the moment, lie acts 
without thinking of tlie consecpiences. hen, on the other 
hand, he is brouiiht l)v ai»e or bodilv weakness to the condition 
in \\hich the vices that he coidd never abandon end by 
abandoning him, and his capacity for physical pleasures dies 
—if he tui'n> to Avarice, the intellectual desire survives the 
sensual. Alonev, ^vhich represents all tlie good things of this 
^v()rlll, and is these good things in the abstract, now becomes 
th(‘ drv truid; overi»rown with all the dead lusts of the flesh, 
\\liich are ('goism in the abstract. They come to life again in 
the love of Alammon, 'j'he transient pleasure of the senses 
ha^ l)ecom(‘ a (hdilxM'ate and calculated lust of money, which, 
iik<‘ that to ^^hich it is (.lirecleil, is symbolical in its nature, 
and, like it, indesti'uctible. 

Ihis obstinate love of the pleasures of the world — a love 
which, as it were, outlives itself; this utterly incorrigible sin, 
thi^ i'(*fined and sid>limateti desire of the llesh, is the abstract 
foini in which all lusts are concentratetl, and to which it stands 
like a general idea to individual j)arliculars. Accordingly, 
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Avarice is the vice of age, just as extravagance is the vice of 
youth. 

This disputatio in utrainque parteni —this debate for and 
against—is certainly calculated to drive us iiito accepting the 
juste milieu morality of Aristotle, a conclusion what is also 
supported by the following consideration. 

Every human perfection is allied to a defect into which it 
threatens to passf but it is also true that ever} defect is allied 
to a perfection. Hence it is that if, as often happens, we make 
a mistake about a man, it is because at the beginning of our 
accpiaintance with him w^e confound his defects with the kinds 
ol periection to which tliey are allied. The cautious man seen ns 
to us a coward; the economical man, a miser; the s])endthrift 
seems liberal; the rude fellow', downright and sincere; the 
foolhardy person looks as if he w ere going to ^vork witli a noble 
self-confidence; and so on in manv other cases. 


No one can live amona* men without feehna drawn aaain 
and again to the tempting supposition that moral baseness and 
intellectual incapacity are closely connected, as though they 
both sprang direct from one source. That that, however, is not 
so, 1 have shown in detail.^ That it seems to be so is merely 
due to the fact that both aie so often found together; and the 
circumstance is to be explained by the very frequent occur¬ 
rence of each of them, so that it iTiay easily happen for both 
to be compelled to live under one roof. At the same time it is 
not to be denied that they play into each other’s hands to their 
mutual benefit; and it is tliis tliat j)roduces the very unedi- 
fying spectacle wdiich only too many men exlnbit, and that 
makes the world to g(j as it goes. A man \vho is unintelligent 
is veiy likely to show his perfidy, villainy and malice; w hereas 
a clever man understands better ho\v to conceal these tjualities. 
And how often, on the other hand, does a j)erversity of heart 
prevent a man from seeing truths ^vluch his intelligence is 
quite capable of grasping! 

Nevertheless, let no one boast. Just as every man, though 
he be the greatest genius, has veiy definite limitations in some 
one sphere of knowledge, anti thus attests his common origin 

* In iiiv chief work, hk. II, cli. 19. 

Ussuyi; ^irihur JV. 
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with tlie essentially perverse and stupid mass of mankind, so 
also has every man something in his nature which is positively 
evil. Even the l>est, nay the noblest, character will sometimes 
suri)rise us by isolated traits of depravity^ as though it were 
to acknowledge his kinship with the human race, in which 
villainy—nay, cruelty—is to be found in that degree. For it 
was just in virtue of this evil in him, this bad principle, that 
of necessity he became a man. And for the same reason the 
world in general is what my clear mirror of it has shown 

it to be. 


But in sjiite of all this, the difference even between one man 
and another is incalculably great, and many a one would be 
horrified to see another as he really is. Oh, for some Asmodeus 
of morality, to make not only roofs and walls transparent to 
his favourites, but also to lift the veil of dissimulation, fraud, 
hypocrisy, ])retence, falsehood and deception, which is spread 
over all things! to show how little true honesty there is iii 
the world, and how often, even ^Yhere it is least to be expected, 
l)elnnd all the exterior outwork of virtue, secretly and in the 
innermost recesses, unrighteousness sits at the helm! It is 
just on this account that so many men ot the better kind have 
fonr-looted friends: for, to be sure, how is a man to get relief 
from the endless tlissiimilation, falsity and malice oi mankind, 
if there were no dogs into whose honest faces he can look 
without distrust? 


f'or what is our civilized ^vorld but a big masquerade? where 
von me('t knights, i^'iests, soldiers, men of learning, barristers, 
clergymen, j>hilosophers, and I don t know what all! But they 
ar(.‘ not wliat tliev ])r('lend to he^ fbey are only masks, and, 
as a rub', bcdiind the masks you will find money-makers. One 
man, 1 supjKise, puts on the mask ot law, which he has bor- 
^(>\^ed for tlie ]>urpose from a barrister, only in order to be 
al>U' to give aiH)lher man a sound drubbing; a second has 
cluK^en th(' mask of ])at riot ism and the public welfare with 
a similar intent; a third takes religion or purity of doctrine. 
For all sorts of purposes, men have often put on tlie mask of 
])hilosophv, and even of philantliropy, and I kno\v not what 
besid(‘s. Wonum liave a smaller choice. As a rule they avail 
themselves of llu' mask of morality, modesty, domesticity, anti 
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humility. Then there are general masks, without any par¬ 
ticular character attaching to tliem, like dominoes. They may 
be met with every^vhere; and of this sort is the strict rectitude, 
the courtesy, the sincere sympathy, tlie smiling friendship, 
that people profess. The whole of these masks as a rule are 
merely, as I have said, a disguise for some industry, commerce, 
or speculation. It is merchants alone who in this respect con¬ 
stitute any honest class. They are the only people who give 
th emselves out to be what they are; and therefore they go 
about witliout any mask at all, and consequently take a 
humble rank. 

It is very necessary that a man should be apprised early in 
life that it is a masquerade in which he finds himself. For 
otherwise there are many things which he will fail to under¬ 
stand and put up with, nay, at which he will be completely 
puzzled, and that man longest of all whose heart is made of 
better clay— 

Et meliore luto Jirucit prcccordia Tit an.^ 

Such for instance is the favour that villainy finds; the neglect 
that merit, even the rarest and the greatest, suffers at the 
liands of tliose of the same profession; the hatred of truth and 
great capacity; the ignorance of scholars in their own province; 
and the fact that true wares are almost always despised and 
the merely specious ones in request. Therefore let even tlie 
young be instructed betimes that in this masquerade the apples 
are of wax, the flowers of silk, the fish of pasteboard, and that 
all things—yes, all things—are toys and trifles; and that of 
two men whom he may see earnestly engaged in business, one 
is supplying spurious goods and the other paying for them 
in false coin. 

But there are more serious relleclions to be made, and worse 
things to be recorded. Man is at bottom a savage, horrible 
beast. W^e know' it, if ordy in the business of taming and 
restraining him which we call civilization. Hence it is that 
w'e are terrified if now and then his nature breaks out. Wher¬ 
ever and w'henever the locks and chains of law and order fall 
off and give place to anarchy, he shows himself for what he 


^ Juvenal, Sat. 14, 34. 
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is. lint it is niniocessary to wail lor anarcliv in f)jdor to gain 
onlightHnnient on lliis svibjoct. A hnncirod locords, old and 
new, iirodnce the conviction lliat in his unrelenting cruelty 
man is in no wav inferior to the tiger atul tlie hyaena. A 
forcible exarntile i‘i su])j)lif'd Ijv a ]>ublicr<tion of tin' year 1811 
(‘iititled S/rn ri y (U\d the Iitfrrnf/I S/rnr J'rr/r/r in the United 
Sfntrs nf North /inierien: !)ein^ readies to (jurstions transmitted 
hr die Hritish ytnti-slai ery Society tf) the American Anti-slavery' 
S(jciety.^ I liis book constitutew otie of the heavic'-^t indictments 
against the human race. .NO one (an put it down witlujut a 
f(‘eliiiir of horror, and f(*w witluait t(‘ars. Iu)i' wliatever tfie 
Tead(‘r may liave ev(*r lieaid, or imagined, or dreamt, of tlie 
unliaiiuv condition of slavcM'V, or indeed of human cruelty in 
gcMieial, it will seem small to him wlien In* reads of the way 
in wliich tliose d(;vils in human form, tho'ie bigoted, cfiurcfi- 
going, strictly Sabbatarian rascals—and in particidar the 
Anglitan j)riests amongst them—treated their innocent black 
l)rothei's. ho Ijy wrong and \ iobmec; liad got into their 
diabolical clutclu‘s. 

Other examples are fui'nished by rschudi’s Iravels in Peru^ 
in the d(''Crij)tion wliich he gives of tlie treatment of the 
Pei'uvian soldieis at th(i hands of their officers; and fjy 
Macleod's I'ravels in Pastern Africa^ where tlu* autho]’ tells 
of the cold-bloc>ded and truly devilish criudtv with which tlie 
Portuguese in iMo/.ambicpie treat tludr slaves. Put wx* need not 
go for examjdes to th(‘ New World, that ol)V(*r^(* side of our 
planet. In the year 1818 it was brought to light that in 
I'ngland, not in one, but aj)parentlv in a Imndred cases w ithin 
a liricd ])(‘riod, a hu^band had poisoiifid liis \vife or vice ver'^a, 
or both had join(‘d in jxiisoning their childiam, or in torturing 
them s]o^vly to d(‘aih by starving and ill-treating them, with 
no othej- objfxt than to get the momw for burying them whicii 
th(‘v had illumed in tin* Purial ( lulis aijainst th(‘ir death. For 
this ])ui'])OS(‘ a child was often insur(*d in seveial, even in as 
manv as twemtv clubs at once.- 

^ Trandatoi''s I\ote. —li Schopenhauer were writing to-<k'iy, fie would 
witfi eqiial trutfi point To tfie miseries of the African trade. I liave 
af)ri<li^ed tliis passatje, as .some of tlie evils against whieli fie protested no 
longer exist. 

" (.f. 7 he Times, 20tli, 22rid and 25rd Sept., 1 848, and also 12th Ucc., 1855. 
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Details of this character belong, indeed, to the blackest 
pages in tlie criminal records of humanity. But, wlien all is 
said, it is tlie imvard and innate character of man, this /lod 
par excellence ol the Pantlieists, from which they and every- 
tliing like them proceed. In every man tliere d^vells, first and 
foremost, a colossal egoism, wljich breaks the bounds of riglit 
and justice with the greatest freedom, as everyday life shows 
on a small scale, and as history on every page of it on a large. 
Does not the recognized need of a balance of jxj\’\er in Kurope, 
with the anxious way in which it is preserved, demonstrate 
that man is a beast of prey, who no sooner sees a weaker man 
near liim than he falls upon him without fail? and does not 
the same liold good of tlie affairs of ordinary life? 

But to the boundless egoism of our nature there is joined 
more or less in every human breast a fund of liatred, anger, 
envy, rancour and malice, accumulated like the venom in a 
serpent’s tooth, and waiting only for an opportunity of venting 
itself, and then, like a demon unchained, or storming and 
raging. If a man has no great occasion for breaking out, he 
will end by taking advantage of the smallest, and by working 
it up into something great by the aid of his imagination^ foi*, 
however small it niay be, it is enough to rouse his angei'— 

(pliantulacunquc adeo cst occasio^ sufficit irac ^— 

and then he will carry it as far as he can tmd inav. We see 
this in daily life, where such outbursts cU'e well known under 
the name of “venting one’s gall on something.” It will also 
have been obseived that if such outbursts meet, with no 
opposition, the subject of them feels decidedly the better for 
them afterwards. 'J'hat anger is not without its jjleasure is a 
truth that was recorded even by Aristotle^^ and he quotes a 
j)assage fj’om HoiTiei*, who declares anger to be sweeter than 
honey. But not in anger alone—in hatred too, ^vhich stands to 
anger like a chronic to an acute disease, a man may iiuhdge 
with the greatest delight: 

Noiv hatred i$ hy' far the longest pleasure^ 

Men love in haste, hut they' detest at leisure.^ 


* Jnvciial, Sat. 15, lft5, 

^ liyrori, l)<tn Juariy ch. xiii, 0 
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Gobineau in liis work Lcs Races Humaincs has called man 
Vanimal mechant par excellence. People take this very ill, 
because they feel that it hits them^ but he is quite right, for 
man is the only animal wliich causes pain to others without 
any furllier purpose than just to cause it. Other animals never 
do it except to satisfy their hunger, or in the rage of combat. 
If it is said against the tiger that he kills more than eats, he 
slrangles liis prey only for the purpose of eating it^ and if he 
cannot eat it, the only explanation is, as the French phrase 
has it, that scs y^'cnx sont plus grands que son cstomac. No 
animal ever torments another for the mere purpose of tor¬ 


menting, but man does it, and it is this that constitutes that 
diabolical feature in his character wdiich is so much worse than 
the merely animal. I have already spoken of the matter in its 
broad aspect^ but it is manifest even in small thing-s, and 
every readei' has a daily opportunity of observing it. bor 
instance, if two little dogs are playing together—and what 
a genial and charining sight it is—and a child of three or 
four years joins them, it is almost inevitable for it to begin 
hitting them with a whip or stick, and thereby show itself, 
even at that age, Vanimal mechant par excellence. The love 
of teasing and playing tricks, which is common enough, may 
h(; traced to the sanu‘ source. For instance, if a man has 
exjnessed his annoyance at any interruption or other petty 
inconvenience, there ^vill be no lack of people who for that 
v(*rv reason ^vill bi'ing it about; animal mechant par excellence! 


This is so certain that a man should be carefid not to express 
any annoyance at small evils. On the other hand he should 
also he careful not to express his ])leasure at any trifle, for, 
if h(' does so, men will act like the gaoler who, when he found 
lliat his prisoner had ])erformed the laborious task of taming 
a sj)id(n% and took a pleasure in watching it, immediately 
(rushed it under his foot: Panimal mechant par excellence! 
'This is why all animals are instinctively afi'aid of the sight, 
or ('ven of the track of a man, that animal mechant par 
excellence! nor does their instinct play them falser for it is 
man aloiu^ ^vho hunts iiame lor which he has no use and which 
does liim no harm. 

It a tael, tluni, iliat in the heart of every man there lies 
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a wild beast which only waits for an opj>ortiinity to storm and 
rage, in its desire to inilict pain on otliers, or if they stand in 
his way, to kill them. It is this which is the source of all the 
lust of war and battle. In trying to tame and to some extent 
hold it in ciieck, the intelligence, its appointed keeper, lias 
always enough to do. People may, if they j^lease, call it the 
radical evil of human nature—-a name ^vhich will at least 
serve those with whom a word stands for an exjilanation. I 
say, however, that it is the will to live, which, more and more 
embittered by the constant sufferings of existence, seeks to 
alleviate its own torment by cavising torment in othei's. But 
in this way a man gradually develops in liimself real ci uelty 
and malice. The observation may also be added that as, 
according to Kant, matter subsists only through the antagonism 
of the powers of expansion and conti’action, so human society 
subsists only by the antagonism of hatred, or angei*, and fear. 
For there is a moment in the life of all of us when the 
malignity of our nature might perhaps make us murderers, 
if it were not accompanied by a due admixture of fear to keep 
it within bounds^ and this fear, again, woidd make a man 
the sport and laughing stock of every boy, if anger were not 
lying ready in him, and keej^ting watcli. 

But it is ScJiadctifreude^ a miscliievous delight in the mis¬ 
fortunes of others, which remains the Nvorst trait in human 
nature. It is a feeling which is closely akin to cruelty, and 
differs from it, to say the truth, only as theory from practice. 
In general, it may be said of it that it lakes the ])lace which 
pity ouglit to take—pit}' wliich is its o]iposite, and the true 
source of all real justice and charity. 

Envy is also opposed to pity, but in another sensej envy, 
that is to say, is produced by a cause directly antagonistic to 
that wliich produces the delight in mischief. J’he ojijiosition 
between pity and envy on the one hand, and pity and the 
delight in mischief on the other, rests, in the main, on the 
occasions which call them forth. In the case of envv it is only 

k. ' % 

as a direct effect of the cause which excites it tiiat we leel it 
at all. That is jvist the reason why envy, although it is a 
repreliensible feeling, still admits of some excuse, and is, in 
general, a very^ human quality^ whereas the delight in 
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tniscliief is diabolical, and its taunts are the laughter 
of hell. 

The delight in mischief, as I have said, takes the place which 
pity ought to take. Envy, on the contrary, finds a place only 
wlien there is no inducement to ]')ity, or rather an inducement 
to its opposite^ and it is just as this opposite that envy arises 
in the human breiisl: and so far, therefoi'e, it may still be 
reckoned a human sentiment. Nay, T am afraid that no one 
will b(‘ found to b(' entirely free from it. For tliat a man should 
feel his own lack of things more bitterly at the sight of an¬ 
other’s delight in the enjoyment of them, is natural^ nay, 
it is inevllablef but this should not rouse his haired of the 
man who is happier than himself. It is just this hatretl, how- 
i]i which true envy consists. T-.east of all shoukl a man 

7 v' 

be envious, wlien it is a (juestion, not of the gifts of fortune, 
or chance, or another’s favoui', but of the gifts of nature^ 
becavise everything that is innate in a man rests on a meta- 
physical basis, and jiossesses justification of a higher kind; it 
is, so to S])eak, given him by Divine grace. But, unhappily, 
it is just in the case of personal advantages that envy is most 
irreconcilable. 'Elms it is that intelligence, or even genius, 
c<mnot get on in the world without liegging ])ardon for its 
(‘\ist(’nco, ^vher(‘^'er it is not in a ])osition to be able, proudly 

and boldly, to des]^i>e llu* woi'bl. 

In otlu'r words, if envy is arousetl only by wealth, rank, 
oi' jiower, it i> often k<*})t down by egoism, which perceive 
that, on occa^^io'i, assistance, enjoyment, suppoi't, protection, 
advanc(nn(nil, and so on, may be hoped for from the object 
of ('iivv, oi- that at least bv intercourse with him a man may 
himst'lf win honour from the rcdlecttnl light of his superiority; 
and h(*r(', loo, tlu‘r(' is the hope of one day attaining all those 
ad\anlag'(‘S hims(dt. Du th(' other hand, in the envy that is 
direcK'd to natural gifts and personal advantages, like beauty 
in \^■()m('n, oi’ inttdligc'iice in intni, th(*re is no c(>nsolation or 
lu)p(‘ of OIK' kind or tin* other; so that nothing remains but 
to indnlg(‘ a hilti'r and irreconcilable hatred of the jierson who 
posse<s(’s th(‘S(' privileges; and hence llu' only remaining desire 
is to lak(‘ vengeance on him. 

But here th(' (mvious man linds himself in an unfortunate 
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position^ for cill liis blows fall powerless as soon as it is known 
that they come from him. Accordingly he hides his feelings 
as carefully as if they were secret sins, and so becomes an 
inexhaustible inventor of tricks and artifices and devices for 
concealing and masking his procedure, in order that, unper¬ 
ceived, he may wound the object of his envy. For instance, 
with an air of the utmost unconcern he will ignore the 
advantages which are eating his heart out; he will neither 
see them, nor know them, nor have observed or even heard 
of them, and thus make himself a master in the art of dis- 
siimdation. With great cunning lie will completely overlook 
the man ^vhose brilliant qualities are gnawing at his heart, 
and act as though he were quite an unimportant person; he 
will take no notice of him, and, on occasion, will have even 
(^uite forgotten his existence. But at the same time he will 
before all tilings endeavour by secret machination carefully 
to deprive those advantages of any opportunity of showing 
themselves and becoming known. I'hen out of his dark corner 
he will attack these qualities with censure, mockery, ridicule 
and calumny, like the toad \vhich spurts its jioison from a hole. 
No less will he enthusiastically praise unimportant iieojile, or 
even indifferent or bad performances in tlie same sphere. In 
short, he will become a Proteas in stratagem, in order to 
wound others without showing himself. But what is the use 
of it? The trained eye recognizes him in spite of it all. He 
beti*ays himself, if by nothing else, by the way in which he 
timidly avoids and flies from tlie object of his envy, ^vho stands 
the more completely alone, the more brilliant he is; aiul this 
is the I'eason why pretty girls htive no friends ol their own 
sex. He betrays himself, too, by the causeless ha tied which he 
si lows—a hatred which finds vent in a violent explosion at 
any circumstance howeNer trivial, though it is often only the 
product of his imagination. How many such men there are in 
the world may be recognized by the universal praise of 
modesty, that is, of a virtue invented on behalf of dull and 
commonplace people. Nevertheless, it is a virtue which, by 
exhibiting the necessity for dealing considerately with the 
wretched ])light of tliese people, is just what calls attention 

to it. 


k 
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For our self-consciousness and our pride there can be nothing 
more flattering than the sight of envy lurking in its retreat 
and plotting its schemes^ but never let a man forget that where 
there is envy there is hatred, and let him be careful not to 
make a false friend out of any envious person. Therefore it is 
important to our safety to lay envy bare^ and a man should 
st\ulv to discover its tricks, as it is everpvhere to be found 
and always goes abo\it incognito-^ or, as I have said, like a 
venomo\is toad it lurks in dark corners. It deserves neither 
(piarter nor svmpathy^ but as we can never reconcile it, let 
our rule of conduct be to scorn it wdth a good heart, and as 
ou]‘ hap])iness and glory is torture to it, we may rejoice in its 
suffei’ings; 

Den Ncid wirst ninuner du versofmen ; 

So magst du ihn getrost vcrhohricn. 

Dein Gliiek^ dcin Rulttn ist ihm ein Leiden: 

IMagst drum an seine/' Quaai dick weiden. 

We have been taking a look at the depravity of man, and 
it is a sight wdiicli may well fill us with liorror. But now we 
must cast our eyes on the misery of his existence; and when 
we have done so, and are horrified by that too, w'e must look 
back again at his depravity. We shall then find that they hold 
the balance to each other. We shall perceive the eternal justice 
of things; for w^e shall recognize that the world is itself the 
Last .hulgment on it, and we shall begin to understand wdiy 
it is that everything that lives must pay tlie penalty of its 
(‘xistonc(‘, first in living and then in dying. Thus the evil of 
the penaltv accords with the evil of the sin — malum pcena: with 
7 /ia/um culpa'. From the same point of view' w^e lose our indig¬ 
nation at that intellectual incapacity of the great majority of 
mankind which in life so often disiiusts us. In this Sansara., 
as the Ihiddhists call it, human misery, human depravity and 
human follv correspond with t>ne another perfectly, and they 
are of like magnitude. But if, on some special inducement, 
we direct tnir gaze to one of them, and survey it in particular, 
it scM'ins to excet'il the other two. d his, however, is an illusion, 
and iiK'relv the effect of their colossal ranoe. 

All tilings proclaim this SemsafU'., more than all else, the 
woild ol mankind; in which, from a moral point of viewy 
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villainy and baseness, and from an intellectual point of view, 
incapacity and stupidity, prevail to a liorrifying extent. Never¬ 
theless, there appear in it, although very sjjasmodically, and 
always as a fresh surprise, manifestations of lionesiy, of good¬ 
ness, nay, even of nobility^ and also of great intelligence, of 
the thinking mind, of genius. They never quite vanisli, but 
like single points of light gleam upon us out of the great 
dark mass. We must accept them as a pledge that this 
Sa^isara contains a good and redeeming principle, which 
is capable of breaking through and of filling and freeing 
the whole of it. 


The readers of my Ethics know that with me the ultimate 
foundation of morality is the truth which in the cdxis and 
the Vedanta receives its expression in the established, mystical 
formula, Tat twain asi {JThis is thysclj^')^ which is spoken ^^lth 
reference to every living thing, be it man or beast, and is called 

the Mahavakya, the great word. 

Actions which proceed in accordance with this princijde, such 
as those of the philanthropist, may indeed be regarded as the 
beginning of mysticism. Kvery benefit rendered with a pure 
intention proclaims that the man who exercises it acts in direct 
conflict with the world of appearance; for he recognizes him¬ 
self as identical with another individual, who exists in 
complete separation from him. Accordingly, all disinterested 
kindness is inexplicable; it is a mystery; and hence in ordei to 
explain it, a man has to resort to all sorts of lictions. When 
Kant had demolished all other arguments for theism, he 
admitted one only, that it gave the best interpretation and 
solution of such mysterious actions, and of all others like them. 
He therefore allowed it to stand as a presumption unsusceptible 
indeed of theoretical proof, but valid from a practical point 
of view. I may, however, express my doubts whether he was 
quite serious about it. For to make moralit}^ rest on theism is 
really to reduce morality to egoism; although the English, it 
is true, as also the lowest classes of society with us, do not 
perceive the possibility of any other foundation for it. 

q'be above-mentioned recognition of a man s ow n tiue being 
in another individual objectively presented to him, is exhibited 
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in a parlicularly beautiful and clear way in the cases in which 
a man, already destined to death beyond any hope of rescue, 
gives himself up to the W'elfare of others with great solicitude 
and zeal, and tries to save them. Of this kind is the well-known 
story of a servant who was bitten in a courtyard at night by 
a mad dog. In the belief tliat she was beyond hope, she seized 
the dog and dragged it into a stable, which she then locked, 
so tliat no one else might be bitten. Then again there is the 
incident in Naples, which Tischbein has immortalized in one 
of his aquarelles. A son, fleeing from the lava which is rapidly 
streaming towards tlie sea, is carrying his aged father on his 
back. When there is only a narrow strip of land left between 
the devouring elements, the father bids the son put him down, 
so that the son may save himself by flight, as otherwise both 
will be lost. The son obeys, and as he goes casts a glance of 
farewell on his father. This is the moment depicted. The 
historical circumstance which Scott represents in his masterly 
way in The Heart of hhdlothiati^ Chapter II, is of a precisely 
similar kind^ where of two delinquents condemned to death, 
the one who by his awkwardness caused the capture of the 
other, happily sets liim free in the chapel by overpowering 
the guard after the execution-sermon, without at the same 
lime making any attempt on his own behalf. Nay, in the same 
category must also be placed the scene which is represented 
in a common engraving, which may perhaps be objectionable 
to AVestern readers—I mean the one in which a soldier, 
kneeling to be shot, is tlying by waving a cloth to frighten 
aw^iy his dog who wants to come to him. 


In all these cases we see an individual in the face of his own 


immediate and certain destruction no longer thinking of saving 
himself, so tliat he may direct the whole of his efforts to saving 
someone else. n ow' coidd there be a clearer expression of the 
consciousness that what is being destroyed is only a pheno¬ 
menon, and that the destruction itself is only a phenomenon; 
that, on the othei' hand, the real being of the man who meets 
his death is untouched by that event, and lives on in the other 
man, in whom even now% as his action betrays, he so clearly 
perceives it to exist? For if this were not so, and it was his 
real being which was about to be annihilated, how could that 
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being spend its last efforts in showing such an ardent sympatliy 
in the welfare and continued existence of another? 

There are two different ways in which a man may become 
conscious of his own existence. On the one hand, he may have 
an empirical perception of it, as it manifests itself externally 
—something so small that it approaches vanishing point; set 
in a world which, as regards time and space, is infinite; one 
onlv of the thousand millions of human creatures who run 
about on tins planet for a very brief period and are renewed 
every thirty years. On the other hand, by going down into 
the depths of his own nature, a man may become conscious 
that he is all in all; that, in fact, he is the only real being; 
and that, in addition, this real being perceives itself again in 
otliers, who present themselves from without, as though they 
formed a mirror of himself. 

Of tliese two wavs in which a man niav come to know wiiat 


he is, the first grasps the phenomenon alone, the mere product 
of ihc principle of individuation’^ whereas the second makes a 
man immediately conscious that he is the thing-in~itsclf. Ihls 
is a doctrine in which, as regards tlie first way, I have Kant, 
and as regards both, I have the cdas^ to support me. 

There is, it is true, a simple ol)jection to the second method. 
It mav be said to assume that one and the same being can 
exist in different places at the same time, and yet be complete 
in eacii of them. Altliough, from an empirical point of view, 
this is the most palpable impossibility—nay, absurdity—it is 
nevertheless perfectly true of the thing-in-itsell. 1 he imjx)s- 
sibility and the absurdity of it, empirically, are only due to the 
forms which j)henomena assume, in accorilance with the prin- 
cij)le of individuation. For the thing-in-itself, the will to live, 
exists whole and undivided in every being, even in the 
smallest, as comjdetely as in the sum-total ot all things that 
ever were or are f)r will be. I his is why every being, e\en the 
smallest, says to itself, So long as I am sate, let the woild 
perish —duni ego salvus stin, pcrcat niundus. And, in ti uth, 
even if only one individual were left in the world, and all the i est 
were to perish, the one that remained would still possess the 
^vllole self-beiiU)^ of the w'orld, uninjured and undimmished, 
and ^vould lauirli at the destruction ot the \vorld as an illusion. 
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This conclusion per impossibile may be balanced by the coun¬ 
ter-conclusion, which is on all fours with it, that if that last 
individual were to be annihilated, in and with him the whole 
world would be destroyed. It was in this sense that the mystic 
Anicius Silesius^ declared that God could not live for a moment 
without him, and that if he w'ere to be annihilated, God must 
of necessity «*ive up the ghost: 

7(7/ wrm dass oline rnidi Golt nicht cin Nu barm lehen; 
fTerff ich zimicht, ct' muss von iVot/i den Geist aufgcben. 

But the empirical point of view also to some extent enables 
us to perceive that it is true, or at least possible, that our self 
can exist in other beings wliose consciousness is separated and 
different from our own. I hat this is so is shown by the 
ex])erience ol somnambulists. Although the identity of their 
ego is preserved throughout, they know nothing, when they 
awake, of all that a moment before thev themselves said, did 
or sullered. So entirely is the individual consciousness a pheno¬ 
menon that even in the same ego two consciousnesses can arise 
of which llie one knows luithing of the other. 

* Transldlor's Note .—Alltel us Silesius, see Counsels and MaxirnSy p. 59, 
note. 
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It is a characteristic failing of the Germans to look in the 
clouds for what lies at their feet. An excellent example of this 
is furnislied by the treatment which the idea of Natur al Right 
has received at the hands of professors of philosophy. A\heii 
they are called upon to explain those simple relations of human 
life which make up the substance of this right, such as Right 
and Wrong, Properly, State, Punishment and so on, they liave 
recourse to the most extravagant, abstract, remote and mean¬ 
ingless conceptions, and out of them build a Power ot Babel 
reaching to tlie clouds, and taking this or that form according 
to the special whim of the professor for the time being, Ihe 
clearest and simplest relations of life, such as ahect us directly, 
are thus made quite unintelligible, to the great detriment of 
the young people wlio are educated in sucli a scliool. Ihese 
relations themselves ai e perfectly simple and easily understood 
—as the reader may convince himself if he will turn to the 
account which I have given of them in the Foundations of 
Klor alityy § 17? chief work, bk. I, § 62. But at the 

sound of certain words, like Right, Freedom, the Good, Being 
—this nugatory infinitive of the copula—and many others ot 
tlie same sort, the German’s head begins to swim, and falling 
straightway into a kind of delirium he launches forth into 
Ijigh-ilown phrases which have no meaning whatever. He takes 
the most remote aiul empty conceptions, and strings them 
together artificially, instead ot fixing his eyes on the facts, and 
looking at things and relations as they really are. It is these 
things and relations which sn])ply the ideas ot Right and 
Freedom, and give them the oidy true meaning that they 
possess. 

Ihe man \vho starts from the preconceived opinion that tlie 
conception of Right must be a jiositive one, aiui then aLtemj)ts 
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to define it, will failj for he is trying to grasp a shadow, to 
puj's\i 0 a spectre, to search for what does not exist. The con¬ 
ception of Right is a negative one, like the conception of 
Freedom^ its content is mere negation. It is the conception 
of Wrong wliich is positive; Wrong has the same significance 
as injury^ — hpsio —in the widest sense of the term. An injury 


may be done either to a man’s person or to Ins property or 
to his honoui'; and accordingly a man’s rights are easy to 
define: every one has a right to do an^'thing that injures no 

one else. 

To have a right to do or claim a thing means nothing more 
than to be able to do or take or use it witliout thereby injuring 
any one else. SuiipJcx si^iUufu vcfi. This definition shows how 
senseless many questions are; for instance, the question 
whether we have the right to take our own life. As far as 
concerns the personal claims whicli others may possibly have 
\»pon us, they are saibject to the condition that we are alive, 
and fall to tlie ‘•■round when we die. To demand of a man, 
who does not care to live any longer for himself, that he 
should live on as a more machine for the advantage of others, 
is an extravagant pretension. 

Ahlunigh men’s powers differ, their rights are alike. Their 
rights do not rest u}>on their powers, because Right is of a 
moral coinplexion; they rest on the fact tliat the same will 
to live shows itself in every man at the same stage of its 
manifestation. I his, however, only applies to that original and 
abstract Right, which a man possesses as a man. The property, 
and also the honour, which a man accpures for himself by the 
exercise of his powers, depend on the measure and kind of 
power which he jiossesses, and so lend his Right a wider sphere 
of aj)plication. Here, then, equality comes to an end. The man 
who is better ('(php])ed, or more active, increases by adding 
to his gains, not Ins Right, but the number of the things to 
which it extends. 

In my chief work^ I have ]>i‘ 0 ved that the State in its essence 
is nu'ietv an institution existing for the purpose oi protecting 
its members against outward attack or inward dissension. It 
follows from this that the ultimate ground on which the State 

^ lik. II, ell. 47. 
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is necessary is the acknowledged lack oi Right in the hnnian 
race. If Right were there, no one would tliink of a State; for 
no one would have any fear that Ins rights would be impaired; 
and a mere union against the attacks of wild beasts or the 
elements would have very little analogy with what \^e mean 
by a State. Froiti this point of view it is eas)- to see how dull 
and stupid arc the philosophasttns wlio in pompous phiti^es 
represent that the State is the suiireme (md and llower ot 
human existence. Such a vic\v is the apotheiisis ot Phi list ini^m. 

If it were Rio'lit that ruled in the \^‘orld, a man would ha\e 
done enough in building his house, and \\ould neetl no otliei 
])rotection than the right of possessing it, which would be 
obvious. But since rong is the order ot the flay, it is lecpn^ite 
that the man who has built his house should also be able to 
protect it. Otherwdse his Right is de facto incomplete; tlie 
aggressor, that is to say, has tlie right of might haustf (cht^ 
and this is just the conception ot Right which Sj>inoza enlei- 
lains. He recogniz.es no other. Ilis w'ords are: laiuscjuiscua 
tantiit7i jat'is liohct fjiai/ifiat/ jyotcutia valet each imni ha^ 
as much right as he has jiower. Anti again; uiiiKscujascjac 
JUS potcutia cjus dcfiTUtui' \ eacli man s right is det(*i mined 
by his pow'er.^ Hobbes seems to have stalled this conctption 
of Right,3 and he adds the strange comment that the Riglit 
of the good Lord to all things rests on nothing but His 

omnipotence. 

Now' this is a conception of Right w'hich, both in theory 
and in ])ractice, no longer prevails in the civic world; Init in 
the w'orld in general, though abolished in theory, it continues 
to apply in practice. The consequences of neglecting it may 
be seen in the case ot Clnna. I hreatened by rebellion ^^lthin 
and foes w^ithout, this great emiiire is in a defenceless state 
and has to pay the jienalty of liaving cultivated only the arts 

of peace and ignored tlie arts ot war. 

d'here is a certain analogy between the operations oi nature 
and lliose of man which is of a jiecuhar but not fortuitous 
character, and is based on the itlenlity ot tlu* \vill in both. 
When the herbivorous animals had taken theii place in the 


’ 'rract. Theol, Pol., cli. ii, § H. 


- Efhicf:, IV, xxxvii, t. 


^ Particulcirly in a passage in the Oi* Ctve, I, § 14 
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organic woi kl, beasts of prey made their appearance—neces¬ 
sarily a late appearance—in each species, and proceeded to live 
upon them. Jiist in the same way, as soon as by honest toil 
and in the sweat of their faces men have won from the ground 
what is needed for the support of their societies, a number of 
individuals are sure to arise in some of tliese societies, who, 
instead of cultivating the earth and living on its produce, prefer 
to take their lives in their hands and risk healtli and freedom 


by falling u])on those who are in possession of what they have 
honestly earned, and by appropriating the fruits of their 
labour. 1 hese are the l)easts of prey in the human race; they 
are the conquering peoples whom we tind everywhere in 
history, from the most ancient to the most recent times. Their 
varviu” fortunes, as at one moment they succeed and at 

fc/' t. ? 

anotlier fail, make up the general elements of the history of 
the world. Hence Voltaire was ])erfectly right when he said 


that the a ini of all wai' is robbery. That those who engage in 
it are ashamed of their doings is clear by the fact that govern¬ 
ments loudly protest their reluctance to appeal to arms except 
loi- ])urposes of self-defence. Instead of trying to excuse them¬ 
selves by telling pvdilic and ollicial lies, which are almost more 
revolting' than war itself, tliey should take their stand, as bold 
as brass, on iMacchiavelli’s doctiine. The gist of it may be 
staK'tl to be this: that whereas between one individual and 
anoth(*r, and so far as concerns the law and morality of their 
relations, the princi})le, Don^t do to others what you wouldn't 
like done to rourscI/\ certainly applies, it is the converse of this 
jirinciple which is ap]iro])riate in the case of nations and in 
iiolitics: IVhat you wouldn't like done to yourself^ do to others. 
If you do not want to be put under a foreign yoke, take time 
by the forelock, and put your neighbour under it himself; 
wluniever, that is to say, his weakness offers you the oppor- 
tunitv. boi‘ if vou let the oiqiortunity pass, it will desert one 
dav to th(' eiiemv’s cam]) and oiler itself there. Iheii your 
(Miemv will ]>ul you under his yoke; and your failure to grasp 
the opportunilv mav be paitl for, not by the generation which 
was nuillv of it, but by the next. This iVIacchiavelliau principle 
is always a much more decent cloak for the lust of robbery 
than the rags of vi^ry obvious lies in a speech from the head 
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of the State} lies, too, of a description which recalls the well- 
known story of the rabbit attacking the dog. Every State looks 
upon its neighbours as at bottom a horde of robbers, ^vho will 
fall upon it as soon as they have the opportunity. 

Between the serf, the fanner, the tenant, and the mort¬ 
gagee, the difference is rather one of form than of substance. 
AVhether the peasant belongs to me, or the land on which 
lie has to get a living} whether the bird is mine, or its food, 
the tree or its fruit, is a matter of little moment} for, as 
Shakespeare makes Shy lock say: 

You take rny life 

When you do take the means whereby I live. 


The free peasant has, indeed, the advantage that he can go 
off and seek his fortune in the wide world} whereas the serf 
wdio is attached to the soil, glebcc adscKiptus.^ has an advantage 
which is perhaps still greater, that when failure of crops or 
illness, old age or incapacity, render liini helpless, his master 
must look after him, and so he sleeps well at night; whereas, 
if the crops fail, liis master tosses about on his bed trying to 
think how he is to procure bread for his men. As long ago as 


Menander it w'as said that it is better to be the slave of a good 
master than to live miserably as a freeman. Another advantage 
possessed by tlie free is, that if they liave any talents tliey can 
improve their position} but the same advantage is not wdiolly 
withheld from the slave. If he proves liimself useful to his 
master by the exercise of any skill, he is treated accordingly} 
just as in ancient Rome, mechanics, foremen of workshoj)s, 
architects, nay, even doctors, were generally slaves. 

Slavery and poverty, then, are only two forms, I might 
almost say only two names, of tlie same thing, the essence of 
which is that a man’s pliysical powers are employed, in the 
main, not for himself but lor others; and this leads ]>artly 


to his being over-loaded with w^ork, and j)artly to his getting 
scanty satisfaction for Ins needs. For Nature has given a man 
only as much physical pow^er as will suffice, if he exerts it in 
moderation, to gain a sustenance from the earth. No great 
su])erfluity of power is his. If, then, a not inconsiderable 
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mnuber of men are relieved from the common burden of 
sustaining the existence of tlie liuman race, the burden of 
tilt' remainder is augmented, and they siifler. Ihis is the chief 
source of the evil which under the name of slavery, or under 
the name of the proletariat, has always oppressed the great 
majority of the human race. 

hut the more remote cause of it is luxury. In order, it may 
be said, that some few j)ersons may have what is unnecessary, 
su])ernuous, and the ])roduct ot relinement — nay. in order that 
thev mav satisfv artificial needs — a great part of the existing 
]>owers of mankind has to be devoted to this object, and there- 
for(’ withdrawn ii'om the production ol what is necessary and 
indispensable. Instead ol b\iilding cottages for themselves, 
tho\isands of men b\nld mansions for a few. Instead ot weaving 
coarse materials lor themselves and their families, they make 
line cloths, silk, or even lace, for the ricli, and in general 
manufacture a thousand objects ot luxury lor their pleasure. 
A gr(*at j'tart ol the ui'ban ]K>])vdation consists of workmen who 
make these articles of luxury^ and for them and those who 
glv(' them work the peasants have to plough and so\v and look 
afttM' the flocks as well as for themselves, and thus have more 
lal)our than Nature originallv imposed upon them. Moreover, 
the tnban ]to])idation tie votes a great deal ol ])hysical strength 
and a gix'at d('al of land, to such things as wine, silk, tobacco, 
ho]>s, asparagus and so on, instead ot to corn, potatoes and 
cattb'-brtM'ding. Further, a number ol men are withdrawn 
from agriculture and emjdoyed in ship-building and seafaring, 
in oi(l('r that sugar, collets tt'a and other goods may be im- 
porU'd. Ill sliort. a large part of tlie ])owers ol the human 
1 at is takt'ii a\vav frtnn the ]'irotluction ol what is necessary, 
in order to lu ing \vhat is superlluous anti unnecessary within 
the rtNicli of a few. As long thereftire as luxury exists, there 
must bt‘ a cttrresponding amt)unt of overwttrk and misery, 
\Nht*ther it takes tlie name tvf poxerly or ot slavery. 1 he 
fundanumtal dilhu'ence between the two is that slavery origi- 
natt'S in violence, and poverty in craft. The whole iiimalural 
(tnuhtion td society —the nniversal struggle to escape troin 


misery, the sea-1 rath' attt'iuletl with so much lt>ss of life, the 
complicated inU rests (d commercts anti tinally the wars to 
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\y1uc}i it all gives rise—is due, only and alone, to luxury, winch 
gives no happiness even to those who enjoy it, nay, makes 
them ill and bad-tempered. Accordingly it looks as if the most 
effective way of alleviating human misery would be to diminish 
luxury, or even abolish it altogether. 

There is unquestionably much truth in tliis train of thouglit. 
But the conclusion at which it arrives is refuted by an argu¬ 
ment possessing this advantage over it—that it is confirmed 
by the testimony of experience. A certain amount ot wor k is 
devoted to purposes of luxury. What the human race loses 
in this way in the jnuscula?' power which would otherwise be 
available for the necessities of existence, is gradually made 
up to it a thotisandfold by the nervous powers whicli, in a 
chemical sense, is thereby released. And since the intelligence 
and sensibility which are thus promoted are on a higher level 
than the muscular irritability which they supplant, so the 
achievements of mind exceed tliose of the body a thousandfold. 
One wise counsel is worth the work of manv^ hands: 

€V <j6<l>ov ^ovXcvfxa Tas" ttoXXoju viKa. 


A nation of nothing but peasants would do little in the way 
of discovery and invention; but idle hands make active heads. 
Science and the Arts are themselves the chiltlren of luxury, 
and they discharge their debt to it. The work which they do 
is to perfect technology in all its branches, mechanical, 
chemical and physical; an art which in our days lias brought 
machinery to a pitch never dreamt of before, and in particidar 
has, by steam and electricity, accomplished things, the like 
of wliich would, in earlier ages, have been ascribed to the 
agency of the devil. In manufactines of all kinds, ami to some 
extent in agriculture, nicichines now do a thousand times more 
than could ever have been done liy the hands of all the well- 
to-do, educated, and professional classes, and coidd ever have 
been attained if all luxury had been abolished and every one 
had returned to the life of a peasant. It is by no means the 
rich alone, but all classes, who derive benefit from these 
industries. Things which in former days hardly anyone could 
afford are now cheap and abundant, and even the lowest 
classes are much better off in point of comfort. In the Middle 
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Ages a King of England once borrowed a pair of silk stockings 
from one of his lords, so that he might wear them in giving 
an audience to the French ambassador. Even Queen Elizabeth 
was greatly pleased and astonished to receive a pair as a New 
Year’s present^ to-day every shopman has them. Fifty years 
ago ladies wore the kind of calico gowns which servants wear 
now. If mechanical science continues to progress at the same 
rate for any length of time, it may end by saving human 
labour almost entirely, j\ist as horses are even now being 
largely superseded by machines, hor it is possible to conceive 
that intellectual culture might in some degree become general 
ill the human race; and tins wovdd be impossible as long as 
bodily labour was incumbent on any great part of it. Muscular 
irritabilitv and nervous sensibility are always and everywhere, 
both generally and particularly, in antagonism; for the simple 
reason tliat it is one and the same vital power which underlies 
both, hbu'ther, since the arts have a softening effect on charac¬ 
ter, it is ])ossible that (piarrels great and small, wars and duels, 
will vanish from tlie world; just as both have become much 
raier occurrences. However, it is not my object here to write 
a Vt<)f}ia. 

But aiiart from all this, the arguments used above in favour 
of tlie abolition of luxury and the uniform distribution of all 
bodily labour are open to the objection that the great mass of 
mankind, always and everywhere, cannot do without leaders, 
guides and counsellors, in one shape or another, according to 
the mailer in cpiestion; j\idges, governors, generals, officials, 
])riests, doctors, men of learning, philosophers, and so on, are 

all a necessity. Their common task is to lead the race, for the 

% ■* 

greater part so incapable and perverse, through the labyrintli 
of life, of which each of them according to his position and 
ca})acity has obtained a general view, be his range wide or 
narrow. I'hat these guides of the race should be permanently 
relieved of all bodily labour as well as of all vulgar need and 
discomfort; nay, that in proportion to their much greater 
achieveiuenls they should necessarily owm and enjoy more than 
the common man, is natural and reasonable. Great mei'chants 
should also be included in the same privileged class, wdienever 
they make far-sighted preparations for national needs. 
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The question of the sovereignty of the people is at bottom 
the same as the question whether any man can have an 
original right to rule a people against its will. How that 
proposition can be reasonably maintained, I do not see. The 
people, it must be admitted, is sovereign j but it is a sovereign 
who is always a minor. It must have permanent guardians, 
and it can never exercise its rights itself, without creating 
dangers of which no one can foresee the end^ especially 
as, like all minors, it is very apt to become the sport of 
designing sharpers, in the shape of what are called de- 
magogues. 

Voltaire remarks that the first man to become a king was 
a successful soldier. It is certainly the case that all princes 
were originally victorious leaders of armies, and for a long 
time it was as such that they bore sway. On the rise of 
standing armies, princes began to regard their people as a 
means of sustaining themselves and their soldiers, and treated 

them, accordingly, as though they were a herd of cattle, which 
had to be tended in order that it might provide wool, milk, 
and meat. The wdiy and wherefore of all tiiis, as I shall 
presently show in detail, is the fact that originally it was not 
right, but might, that ruled in the world. Might has the 
advantage of having been first in the field. That is why it is 
im])ossible to do away with it and abolish it altogether; it must 
always have its place; and all that a man can wish or ask is 
that it should be found on the side of right and associated 
witli it. Accordingly says the prince to his subjects: “I rule 
you in virtue of the power which I ])ossess. But, on the other 
hand, it excludes that of anyone else, and I shall suffer 
none but my own, whether it comes from witliout, or arises 
within by one of you trying to oppress another. In this way, 

then, you are protected.” The arrangement was carried out; 
and just because it was carried out, the old idea of kingship 
developed with time and progress into quite a different idea, 
and pul the other one in the background, where it may still 
be seen, now and then, flitting about like a spectre. Its place 
has been taken by the idea of the king as father of his jjeople, 
as the firm and unshakable pillar which alone supports and 
maintains the whole organization of law and order, and con- 
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se(iuently the rights of every inan.i But a king can accomplish 
this only by inborn prerogative which reserves authority to 
him and to him alone—an authority which is supreme, 
indubitable, and beyond all attack, nay, to which every one 
renders instinctive obedience. Hence the king is rightly said 
to lule “by the grace of God.” He is always the most useful 
person in the State, and his services are never too dearly repaid 

l)y any Civil List, however heavy. 

But even as late a writer as Macchiavelli was so decidedly 
imbued with the earlier or media?val conception of the position 
of a ])rlnce that he treats it as a matter which is self-evident: 
lie never discusses it, but tacitly takes it as the presupposition 
and basis of his advice. It may be said generally that his book 
is merely the theoretical statement and consistent and sys¬ 
tematic exposition of the practice prevailing in his time. It is 
the novel statement of it in a complete theoretical form that 
lends it such a jioignant interest. The same thing, I may 
remark in jiassing, applies to the immortal little work of 
I.a Rochefaucauld, who, liowever, takes private and not public 
life for his theme, and offers, not advice, but observations, 
riie title of this fine little book is ojien, perhaps, to some 
objt'ction: the contents are not, as a rule, either maxims or 
reflections^ but aperqnsj and that is ^vhat they should be called. 
'There is much, too, in Macchiavelli that will be found also 
to a])plv to private life. 

Bight in itself is jiowerless; in nature it is Might that rules. 
To t '11 list miii'ht on the side of riiiht, so that by means of it 
right may rule, is the problem of statesmanship. And it is 
indec’d a hard problem, as will be obvious if we remember 
that almost <‘verv human breast is the seat of an egoism which 
lias no limits, and is usuallv associated with an accumulated 
store of hatred anti malice; so that at the very start feelings 
of (‘limitv largely prevail over those of friendship. We have 
also to bear in iniiitl that it is many millions of individuals so 
constituted who have to be kept in the bonds of law and order, 

* rt*,nl ill Sttjh.i’us. Florih’friuftij t h. xliv. 41, of a Persian custom, 

I)V \\ hieli. \\ luMu'vor a (lit'd, tliere was a five days’ anarchy, in order 

that people iiiiiiht perceive tlie advanta;j;e of liavin^ kings and la\vs. 
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peace and whereas originally every one had a 

right to say to every one else: I am just as good as you are! 
A consideration of all this must fill us with surprise that on 
the whole the w'orld pursues its way so peacefully and quietly, 
and with so much law and order, as we see to exist. It is the 
machinery of State which alone accomplishes it. For it is 
physical power alone wliich has any direct action on nien^ 
constituted as they generally are, it is for physical powder alone 
that they have any feeling or resj)ect. 

If a man would convince himself by experience that this 
is the case, he need do nothing but remove all compulsion 
from his fellows, and try to govern them by clearly and forcibly 
representing to them what is reasonable, right, and fair, 
though at the same time it may be contrary to their interests. 
He w^ould be laughed to scorn^ and as things go, that is the 
only answer he would got. It would soon be obvious to him 
that moral force alone is pow^erless. It is, then, physical force 
alone w'hich is capable of securing respect. Now' this force 
ultimately resides in the masses, wheie it is associated with 
ignorance, stupidity and injustice. Accordingly tlie main aim 
of statesmanship in these difficult circumstances is to put 
physical force in subjection to mental force—to intellectual 
superiority, and thus to make it serviceable. But if this aim 
is not itself accompanied by justice and good intentions, the 
result of the business, if it succeeds, is that the State so erected 
consists of knaves and fools, the deceivers and the deceived. 
That this is the case, is made gradually evident by the progress 
of intelligence amongst the masses, however much it may 
be repressed 5 and it leads to revolution. But if, contarily, 
intelligence is accompanied by justice and good intentions, 
there arises a State as perfect as the character of human affairs 
will allow. It is very much to the purpose if justice and good 
intentions not only exist, but are also demonstrable and openly 
exhibited, and can be called to account publicly, and be subject 
to control. Care must be taken, however, lest the resulting 
participation of many jjersons in the w'ork ol government 
should affect the unity of the State, and inllict a loss of strength 
and concentration on the pow'er by wdiich its home and foreign 
affairs have to be administered. "I his is what almost always 
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happens in republics. To produce a constitution which should 
satisfy all these demands would accordingly be the highest 
aim of statesmanship. But, as a matter of fact, statesmanship 
has to consider other things as w^ell. It has to reckon with the 
people as they exist, and their national peculiarities. This is 
the raw material on which it has to work, and the ingredients 
of that material will always exercise a great effect on the 
completed scheme. 

Statesmanship will have achieved a good deal if it so far 
attains its object as to reduce wrong and injustice in the com¬ 
munity to a minimum. To banish them altogether, and to 
leave no trace of them, is merely the ideal to be aimed at; 
and it is only approximately that it can be reached. If they 
disappear in one direction, they creep in again in another; 
for wrong and injustice lie deeply rooted in human nature. 
Attempts have been made to attain the desired aim by artificial 
constitutions and systematic codes of law; but they are not in 
complete touch with the facts—they remain an asymptote, 
for the sim]de reason that hard and fast conceptions never 
embrace all possible cases, and cannot be made to meet 
individual instances. Such conceptions resemble the stones of 
a mosaic rather than the delicate shading in a picture. Nay, 
more: all experiments in this matter are atteiuled with danger; 
because the material in question, namely, the human race, 
is the most difhcult of all material to handle. It is almost 
as dangerovis as an explosive. 

No doubt it is true that in the machinery of the State the 
freedom of the press performs the same function as a safety- 


valve in other machinery; for it enables all discontent to find 
a voice; nay, in doing so, the discontent exhausts itself if it 
has not much substance; and if it has, there is an advantage 
in recognizing it betimes and applying the remedy. This is 
much better than to re])ress the discontent, and let it simmer 
and ferment, and go on increasing until it ends in an explosion. 
On the other hand, the freetlom of the press may be regarded 
as a ]H'rmission to sell poison—poison for the heart and the 
mind. There is no idea so foolish but that it cannot be put 
into the heads of the ignorant and incapable multitude 
especially it the idea holds out some prospect of any gain or 
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advantage. And v\lien a man has got hold of any such idea, 
what is there that he will not do? 1 am, therefore, very much 
afraid that the danger of a free press outweighs its utility, 
particularly where the law offers a way of redressing wrongs. 
In any case, however, the freedom of the press should be 
governed by a very strict prohibition of all and every 
anonymity. 

Generally, indeed, it may be maintained that right is of 
a nature analogous to that of certain chemical substances, 
which cannot be exhibited in a pure and isolated condition, 
but at the most only with a small admixture of some other 
substance, which serves as a vehicle for them, or gives them 
the necessary consistency^ such as fiuorine, or even alcohol, 
or prussic acid. Pursuing the analogy we may say that light, 
if it is to gain a footing in the world and really prevail, must 
of necessity be supplemented by a small amount of arbitrary 
force, in order that, notwithstanding its merely ideal and 
therefore ethereal nature, it may be able to work and subsist 
in the real and material world, and not evajiorate and vanish 
into the clouds, as it does in Hesiod. Birthright of every 
description, all heritable privileges, every form ot national 
religion, and so on, niay be regarded as the necessary chemical 
base or alloys inasmuch as it is only when right has some 
such firm and actual foundation that it can be enforced and 
consistently vindicated. They form for right a sort of d? fj-ol 
7 TOV oTco —a fulcrum for supporting its lever. 

Linnaeus adopted a vegetable system of an artilicial and 
arbitrary character. It cannot be replaced by a natural one, 
no matter how reasonable tlie change might be, or ho^v often 
it has been attempted to make it, because no other system 
coidd ever yield the same certainty and stability of ilelinition. 
Just in the same way the artificial and arbitrary basis on 
which, as has been shown, the constitution of a Slate rests, 
can never be replaced by a purely natural basis. A natural 
basis would aim at doing away with the conditions that have 
been mentioned: in the place of the privileges of birth it would 
put those of personal merit; in the place of the national 
religion, the results of rationalistic iiKpairy, and so on. How¬ 
ever agreeable to reason this might all piove, the change could 
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not be made 5 because a natural basis would lack that certainty 
and fixity of definition which alone secures the stability of the 
commonwealth. A constitution which embodied abstract right 
alone woidd be an excellent thing for natures other than 
liuman; hut siiice the great majority of men are extremely 
egoistic, unjust, inconsiderate, deceitful, and sometimes even 
malicious^ since in addition they are endowed with very scanty 
intelligence, there arises the necessity for a power that shall 
be concentrated in one man, a power that shall be above all 
law and right, and be completely irresponsible, nay, to which 
everything shall yield, as to sometliing that is regarded as a 
Cl eat lire of a higher kind, a ruler by the grace of God. It is 
only tlius that men can lie permanently held in check and 
iioverned. 


d he United States of North America exhibit the attempt 
to jiroceed without any such arbitrary basis; that is to say, to 
allow abstiact right to prevail ]>ure and unalloyed. But the 
result is not attractive. For with all the material prosperity 
of the country what do we find? Tlie prevailing sentiment is 
a l>ase Utilitarianism with its inevitable companion, ignorance; 
and it is this that has ])aved the way for a union of stupid 
Anglican bigotry, foolish pi'ejudice, coai'se brutality, and a 
cliildish veneration of women. I'.ven worse thines are the order 
of tire day: most ini(|uitoiis o]>]>ression of the black freednien, 
lynch law, frequent assassiiratiorr often conutiitted with entire 
impunity, duels of a savagei'y elsewhere unknown, now and 
tlien opiMi scorrr of all law and justice, lejnidiation of public 
debts, abonrinable political rascalitv* towards a neighbouring 
State, follow^ed by a nunxenary raid orr its rich territoiT— 
afle rvvards sought to be excused, orr the ])ar'l of the chief 
autlioiily of the St airy by lies vvliicli every one in the country 
knew to hi* such and laughed at—an ever-iirci'easiirg ochlo- 
(l aiy, and lirially all the disastrous influence which this 
alniegation of justici' in high (juarteis must have exercised 
on jirivate morals. 1 his s]iecinten of a pui*e constitution on 
till' obverse side of the planet says v'ery little for republics 
in giMieral, but still less for* the imitations of it in Mexico, 
(uurtinnala, Columbia and Peru. 


\ peculiar disadvantage attacliirrg to republics — and one 
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that might not be looked for—is that in this form of govern¬ 
ment it must be more difficult for men of ability to attain high 
position and exercise direct political intluence than in the case 
of monarchies. For always and everywhere and under all 
circumstances there is a conspii'acy, or instinctive alliance, 
against such men on the part of all the stupid, the weak, and 
the commonplace^ tl^cy look upon s\»ch men as their natural 
enemies, and they are firmly held together by a common fear 
of them. There is always a numerous host of the stupid and 
tlie weak, and in a republican constitution it is easy for tliem 
to suppress and exclude the men of ability, so that they may 
not be outflanked by them. They are fifty to one^ and here all 
have equal rights at the start. 

In a monarchy, on the other hand, this natural and universal 
league of the stupid against those who are possessed of intel¬ 
lectual advantages is a onesided affair; it exists only from 
below, for in a monarchy talent and intelligence receive a 
natural advocacy and support from above. In the first place, 
the position of the monarch himself is much too high and too 
firm for him to stand in fear of any sort of competition. In the 
next place, he serves the State more by his will than by his 
intelligence; for no intelligence could ever be equal to all the 
demands that would in his case be made upon it. He is there¬ 
fore compelled to be always availing himself of other men’s 
intelligence. Seeing that his own interests are securely bound 
vu) with those of his covintry; that they are inseparable from 
them and one with them, he will naturally give the preference 
to the best men, because they are his most serviceable instru¬ 
ments, and he will bestow his favour u}>on them—as soon, 
that is, as he can find them; which is not so difficult, if only 
an honest search be made. Just in the same way even ministers 
of State have too much advantage over rising politicians to 
need to regard them with jealousy; and accordingly for 
analogous reasons they are glad to single out distinguished 
men and set them to work, i!i order to make use of their 
powers for themselves. It is in this way that intelligence has 
always under a monarchical governmeiit a much better chance 
against its irreconcilable and ever-present foe, stxipidity; and 
the advantage which it gains is very great. 
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In general, the monarchical form of government is that 
which is natural to manj just as it is natural to bees and ants, 
to a flight of cranes, a herd of wandering elephants, a pack 
of wolves seeking prey in common, and many other animals, 
all of which jjlace one of their number at the head of the 
business in hand. Kvery business in w-hich men engage, if 
it is attended with danger—every campaign, eveiy ship at 
sea—must also be subject to the authority of one commander^ 
every where it is one will that must lead. Even the animal 
organism is constructed on a monarchical principle: it is the 
brain alone which guides and governs, and exercises the 
hegemony. Although heart, lungs, and stomach contribute 
much more to the continued existence of the whole body, 
these philistines cannot on that account be allowed to guide 
and lead. That is a b\isiness which belongs solely to the brain; 
government must proceed from one central point. Even the 
solar system is monarchical. On the other hand, a republic 
is as unnatural as it is unfavourable to the higher intellectual 
life and the arts and sciences. Accordingly we find that every¬ 
where in the world, and at all times, nations, whether civilized 
or savage, or occupyitig a position between the two, are always 
undei' monarchical government. The rule of many, as Homer 
said, is not a good thing: let there be one ruler, one king: 

OvK dya^d;^ TToXvKOLpdvirj'et^ Kolpavo^ €OTa> 

et? /SaertAeu?.' 


How would it be possible that, everywhere and at all times, 
w'e should see many millions of people, nay, even hundreds 
of millions, l)ecome the willing and obedient subjects of one 
man, sometimes even one w^oinan, and provisionally, even, 
of a child, unless there were a monarchical instinct in men 
wdiich drove them to it, as the form of government best suited 
to them? This arrangement is not the product of reflection. 
Everyw here one man is king, and for the most part his dignity 
is hereditary. He is, as it were, the personification, the mono¬ 
gram, of the wliole ])eople, which attains an individuality in 
hitu. In this sense he can rightly say: Petat c^est moi. It is 
precisely for this reason that in Shakespeare’s historical plays 

^ Iliadf II, 20+, 
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the kings of England and France mutually address each other 
as France and England^ and the Duke of Austria goes by the 
name of his country. It is as though the kings regarded them¬ 
selves as the incarnation of their nationalities. It is all in 
accordance with human nature: and for this very reason the 
hereditaiy monarch cannot separate his own welfare and that 
of his family from the welfare of his country^ as, on the other 
hand, mostly happens when the monarch is elected, as, for 
instance, in the States of the Church.^ The Chinese can con¬ 
ceive of a monarchical government only^ what a republic is, 
they utterly fail to understand. When a Dutch legation was 
in China in the year 1658, it was obliged to represent that 
the Prince of Orange was their king, as otlierwise the Chinese 
would have been inclined to take Holland for a nest of pirates 
living without any lord or master.^ Stobaeus, in a chapter in 
his Florilcgium^ at the head of which he wrote That monarchy 
is best^ collected the best of the passages in wliich the ancients 
explained the advantages of that form of government. In a 
word, republics are unnatural and artificialj they are the 
product of reflection. Hence it is that they occur only as rare 
exceptions in the whole history of the world. There were the 
small Greek republics, the Roman and the Carthaginian; but 
they were all rendered possible by tlie fact that five-sixths, 
perhaps even seven-eighths, of the population consisted of 
slaves. In the year 1840, even in the United States, there were 
three million slaves to a population of sixteen millions. Then, 
again, the duration of the republics of antiquity, comparetl 
with that of monarchies, was very short. Republics are veiy 
easy to found, and very difficult to maintain, wliile with 
monarchies it is exactly the reverse. If it is Utopian schemes 
that are wanted, I say this: the only solution of the ])roblem 
would be a despotism of the wise and the noble, of the true 
aristocracy and the genuine nobility, brought about by tlie 
method of generation—that is, by the marriage of the noblest 

* 7'ranslator's iVvte .—The reader \eill recollect that Schopenhauer was 
writing long before the Papal territories were absorbed into the kingdom 
of Italy. 

* See Jean IS’ieiahoff, L'j7rnbassadc de la Cornpagnie Orientalc des 
Provinces Unies vers VKmpereur de la (Jhirie, traduit j>ar Jean le Charpentier 
a Leyde, IGbo, ch. 45. 
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men with the cleverest and most intellectual women. This is 
my Utopia, my Republic of Plato. 

Constitutional kings are undoubtedly in much the same 
position as the gods of Epicurus, who sit up on high in undis¬ 
turbed bliss and tranquillity, and do not meddle with human 
aftairs. Just now they are the fashion. In every German 
duodecimo-principality a parody of the English constitution 
is set up, quite complete, from Upper and Lower Houses down 
to tlie Habeas Corpus Act and trial by jury. These institutions, 
which proceed from English character and English circum¬ 
stances, and presupjx)se both, are natural and suitable to the 
English people. It is just as natural to the German people to 
be split up into a number of different stocks, under a similar 
number of rulin<v Princes, with an Emperor over tliem all, 
who maintains peace at home, and represents the unity of the 
State abroad. It is a!i arrangement which has proceeded from 
German character and German circumstances. I am of opinion 
tliat if Germany is not to meet with the same fate as Italy, 
it must restore the imperial crown, which was done away with 
by its arch-eiieiny, the first Napoleon^ and it must restore it 
as effectively as possible.^ For German unity depends on it, 
and without the im])erial crown it will always be merely 
nominal, or precarious. But as we no longer live in the days 
of Cii'mther of Schwarzburg, when the choice of Emperor was 
a serious business, the imperial crown ouglit to go alternately 
to Prussia and to Austria, for the life of the wearer. In any 
case, the absolute sovereignty of the small Slates is illusory. 
Napoleon I did for Germany wdiat Otto the Great did for 
Italv: he divided it into small, independent States, on the 
])rinci}>le, divide et inipcra. 

rhe I'higlish show their great intelligence, amongst other 
\vavs, by clinging to their ancient institutions, customs and 
\isages, and by holding them sacred, even at the risk of carrying 
tills tenacity too far, ami making it ridiculous. They hold them 
sacred for the simple reason that those institutions and customs 

^ 'I'ntnslcilor's IVote. —Here, again, it is lianlly necessary to say that 
Schopenhauer, wlio died in 1860, and wrote ttiis passage at least some 
years previously, cannot he referring to any of the events whicli culminated 
in 187(). rile wliole passage forms a striking illustration of his political 
Migaeit V. 
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are not the invention of an idle head, but have grown up 
gradually by the force of circumstance and the wisdom of life 
itself, and are therefore suited to them as a nation- On the 
other hand, the German MicheU allows himself to be per¬ 
suaded by his schoolmaster that he must go about in an English 
dress-coat, and that nothing else will do. Accordingly he lias 
bullied his father into giving it to himj and with his awkward 
manners this ungainly creature presents in it a sufficiently 
ridiculous figure. But the dress-coat will some day ije too tight 
for him and incommode him. It will not be very long before 
he feels it in trial Ijy iury. This institution arose in the most 
barbarous period of tlie Middle Ages—the times of Alfred the 
Great, when the ability to read and write exemjited a man 
from the penalty of death. It is the worst of all criminal 
procedures- Instead of judges, well versed in law and of great 
experience, who have grown grey in daily unravelling the 
tricks and wiles of thieves, murderers and rascals of all sorts, 


and so are well able to get at the bottom of things, it is 
gossij)ing tailors and tanners who sit in judgment j it is their 
coarse, crude, unpractised, and awkward intelligence, incap¬ 
able of any sustained attention, that is called upon to lind out 
the truth from a tissue of lies and deceit- All the time, more¬ 
over, they are thinking of their cloth and their leather, and 
longing to be at home^ and they have absolutely no clear 
notion at all of the distinction between probability and cer¬ 
tainty. It is with this sort of a calcidus of j>robabilities in their 
stupid heads that they confidently undertake to seal a man’s 
doom. 


The same remark is ap})licable to them which Dr. Johnson 
made of a court-martial in which he had little confidence, 
summoned to decide a very imj)ortant case. He said that 
2 )erhaps there was not a member of il who, in tlie w'hole 
course of his life, had ever sj)enL an liovir by himself in 


^ 'J'raftslat(frs I\olc .—It may kt-* well to explain that ‘Altchel” is some¬ 
times used by the Germans as a nickname of tlieir nation, corresjjondin" 
to “John Bull” as a nickname of the English. I'liigel in his (jerman- 
Englisli Uictionary declares that dcr dcutsche JVlicfiel represents the German 
nation as an lionest, blunt, unsuspicious fellow, wlio easily allows liimsclf 
to be imposed upon, even, he adds, witli a toucli of patriotism, “by those 
who are greatly liis inieriors in point o! strength and real worth.” 

Arthur Sthopt^nhaut r 
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balancing probabilities.' Can any one imagine tliat the tailor 
and the tanner would be impartial judges? What! the vicious 
multitude im])artial! as if partiality were not ten times more 
to be feared from men of the same class as the accused, than 
from judges who knew nothing of him personally, lived in 
another sphere altogether, were irremovable, and conscious 
of the dionitv of their office. But to let a jury decide on crimes 

^ ’.n-' ^ 

aoaiiist the State and its head, or on misdemeanours of the 
press, is in a very real sense to set the fox to keep the geese. 

livery where and at all times there has been much discontent 
with governments, laws and public regulations^ for the most 
part, howevei-, because men are always ready to make institu¬ 
tions responsil)le for the misery inseparable from human 
existence itself; which is, to s]ieak mythically, the curse that 
was laid on Adam, and through him on the whole race. But 
never has that delusion l)een proclaimed in a more mendacious 
and impudent maimei' than by the demagogues of the Jetztzeit 
—of the <lay Ave live in. As enemies of Christianity, they are, 
of ct)urse, optimists: to them the world is its own end and 
ol)iect, and accordingly in itself, that is to say, in its own 
nat\ii'al constitution, it is arranged on the most excellent 
princijiles, and forms a regular habitation of bliss. 'Fhe enor¬ 
mous and glaring evils of the world they attribute wholly to 
iiovernments: if aovernmenls, they thiiik, \yere to do their 
duty, there would be a heaven upon earth; in other words, 
all men could eat, drink, propagate and die, free from trouble 
and want. 'I'liis is what they mean when they talk of the world 
being “its own end and ol)ject”; this is the goal of that 
“perpetual progress of the human race,” and the other fine 
things which they are never tired of ja'oclaiming. 

I'oruK'rlv it was faitfi which was the chief support of the 
throjKu nowadays it is credit. The Pope himself is scarcely 
niort' conc(*rn('d to retain the ctinfidence of the faithiul than 
to mtd;(' his creditors l)eh(*ve in his own (iot)d faith. It in times 
pa^l it ^vas the guilty del>l t)f the world which was lamented, 
now it is the financial debts of the ^vorld which arouse dismay. 
Formerly it was the Last Day which was prophesied; now it 
is the o€ioax^?cia, the great repudiation, the universal bank- 

* boswcH’s Johnson. jet. 71. 
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ruptcy of the nations, whicli xvill one day liappen; aliliougli 
the prophet, in this as in tlie otlier case, entertains a firm liope 
that he will not live to see it liiinself. 

From an ethical and a rational point of view, the right of 
possession rests upon an incom])arahly better foundation than 
the right of hirtJr^ nevertheless, the right of possession is allied 
with the right of birth and has come to he part and parcel 
of it, so that it would hardly be possible to abolish the right 
of birth without endangering the right of possession. The reason 
of this is that most of what a man j^ossesses lie inhei ited, and 
therefore holds by a kind of right of births just as the old 
nobility bear the names only of their hereditary estates, and 
by the use of those names do no more than give expression 
to the fact that they own the estates. Accordingly all owners 
of property if, instead of being envious, they were wise, ought 
also to support the maintenance of the rights of birth. 

The existence of a nobility has, then, a double advantage: 
it iielps to maintain, on the one hand, the rights of jwssession, 
and, on the other, the right of birth belonging to the king. 
For the king is the fiist nobleman in the country, and, as a 
general rule, he treats the nobility as his humble relations, 
and regards them quite otherwise than the commoners, how¬ 
ever trusty and well-beloved. It is quite natural, too, that he 
should have more confidence in those whose ancestors were 
mostly the first ministers, and always the immediate associates, 
of his own. A nobleman, therefore, appeals with reason to the 
name he bears, when, on the occurrence of anything to rouse 
distrust, he repeats his assurance of fidelity and service to the 
king. A man’s character, as tny readers are aware, assuredly 
comes to him from his father. It is a narrow-minded and 
ridicvdous thing not to consider whose son a man is. 
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No thoughtful man can have any doubt, after the conclusions 
reached in my prize-essay on Aloral Freedom^ that such 
freedom is to he sought, not anywhere in nature, but outside 
of it. The only freedom that exists is of a metaphysical 
cliaracter. In tlie physical world freedom is an impossibility. 
Accordingly, while our several actions are in no wise free, 
every man’s individual cliaracter is to be regarded as a free 
act. He is such and such a man, because once for all it is his 
will to be that man. For the will itself, and in itself, and also 
in so far as it is manifest in an individual, and accordingly 
constitutes the original and fundamental desires of that indi¬ 
vidual, is independent of all knowledge, because it is ante¬ 
cedent to such knowledge. All that it receives from knowledge 
is the series of motives by which it successively develops its 
nature and makes itself cognizable or visible; but the will 
itself, as something that lies beyond time, and so long as it 
exists at all, never changes. Therefore every man, being what 
he is and placed in the circumstances wliich for the moment 
obtain, but which on their part also arise by strict necessity, 
can absolutely never do anything else than just what at that 
moment he does do. Accordingly, the whole course of a man’s 
life, in all its incitlents great and small, is as necessarily 
]>r(‘-determined as the course of a clock, 

'The main reason of this is that the kind of metaphysical 
free act which I liave described tends to become a knowing 
consciousness—a perceptive intuition, \vhich is subject to the 
forms of s])ace and time. By means of those forms the unity 
and indivisibility of the act are represented as drawn asunder 
into a series of states and events, which are subject to the 
Princi])le of Sufheient Reason in its four forms—and it is this 
that is meant bv ncccssify'. But the residt of it all assumes a 
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moral complexion. It amounts to this, that by what we do 
we know^ what we are, and by what we sulier we know what 
we deserve. 

Further, it follows from this that a man’s individuality does 
not rest upon the principle of individuation alone, and tliere- 
fore is not altogether phenomenal in its nature. On tlie 
contrary, it has its roots in the thing-in-itself, in the will 
which is the essence of each individual. The character of this 
individual is itself individual. But how' deep the roots of 
individuality extend is one of the cpiestions which I do not 
undertake to answer. 

In this connection it deserves to be mentioned that oven 
Plato, in his own way, represented the individuality of a man 
as a free act.^ He represented him as coming into the world 
wdth a given tendency, wliicli was the result of tlie feelings 
and character already attaching to him in accordance ^vith 
the doctrine of metempsychosis. The Brahmin pkllosu})hers 
also express the unalterable fixity of innate character in 
a mystical fashion. They say that Brahma, when a man is 
produced, engraves his doings and sufferings in w'l'itten 
characters on his skull, and that his life must take shape in 
accordance therewith. They point to the jagged edges in the 
sutures of tlie skull-bones as evidence of this writings and 
the purport of it, they say, depends on his previous life and 
actions. "J'he same view apjiears to underlie the Christian, or 
rather, the Pauline, dogma of Predestination. 

But this trutli, \vhich is universally confirmed by ex])erience, 
is attended wdtli another result. All genuine meiit, moral as 
w^ell as intellectual, is not merely physical, or emj)irical in its 
origin, but metaphysical^ tliat is to say, it is given a priori and 
not a posteriori'^ in other words, it is innate and is not aci[uired, 
and therefore its source is not a niei'e jihenomenon, but the 
thing-in-itself. Hence it is that every man acliieves only that 
which is irrevocably established in his nature, or is born with 
him. Intellectual capacity needs, it is true, to be developetl, 
just as many natural products need to be cidtivated in order 
that we may enjoy or use them; but just as in the case of a 
natural product no cultivation can take the jilace of original 

^ PfiLvdrit.< iuul Ijk* X. 
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material, neither can it do so in the case of intellect. That is 
the reason why qualities which are merely acquired, or learned, 
or enforced—that is, qualities a posteriori^ whether moral or 
intellectual—are not real or genuine, but superficial only, and 
possessed of no value. This is a conclusion of true metaphysics, 
and ex])erience teaches the same lesson to all who can look 
below the surface. Nay, it is proved by the great importance 
which we all attach to such innate characteristics as physiog¬ 
nomy and external appearance, in the case of a man who is at 
all distinaiushed: and that is why w^e are so curious to see him. 
8u])erficial ])eo])le, to be sure—and, for very good reasons, 
cominonplace ])eo])lc loo—will be of the opposite opinion; for 
if anvthing fails them they will thus be enabled to console 
themselves by thinking that it is still to come. 

The w*orld, then, is not merely a battlefield wdiere victory 
and defeat receive tlieir due recompense in a future state. 
No! the w^orld is itself the Last Judgment on it. Every man 
carries w ith him the rew-ard and the disgrace that he deserves; 
and this is no other than the doctrine of the Brahmins and 
Buddhists'as it is ta\ight in the theory of metempsychosis. 

The cpiestion has been raised. What two men w^ould do, w-ho 

lived a solitary life in the w'ilds and met each other for the 

^ ' 


lirst time. lh)bbes, Pufendorf, and Rousseau have given dif- 
fei ent answers. Ihifendorf believed that they w^oidd approach 
(‘ach other as frieiuls; Hobbes, on the contrary, as enemies; 
Rousst'au, that thev would ])ass each other by in silence. All 
tlnee are IkmIi right and wiong. This is just a case in wdiich 
the incalculahlv (lifferciice that there is in innate moral disposition 


hetn'cen one individual and another would make its appearance, 
d'he dilference is so strong that the (piestion here raised might 
l)e regaicled as the standard and measure of it. For there are 
nuMi in whom the sight of another man at once rouses a feeling 

oi enmitv, since their inmost nature exclaims at once: That 

■■ 

IS not me! 1 lieie are others in wdiom tlie sight aw^akens 
immediaU' svmnathv; tludr inmost nature savs: That is me 

■k. 1 V' '■ ^ 

ovef‘ apain! Bet^veen the two there are countless degrees, lhat 
iti tills most imjioi'tant matter we are so totally dilferent is 


a great problem, nay, a mystery. 

In rt'gard tu liiis a priori nature of moral character there 
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is matter for varied reflection in a work by Bastholm, a Danish 
W'riter, entitled Historical Co?itributions to the Knowledge of 
Man in the Savage State. He is struck by the fact that intel¬ 
lectual culture and moral excellence are shown to be entirely 
independent of eacli other, inasmuch as one is often found 
without the other. The reason of this, as we shall find, is 
simply that moral excellence in no wise springs from rellection, 
which is developed by intellectual culture, but fiom the will 
itself, the constitution of which is innate and not susceptible 
in itself of any improvement by means of education. Bastholm 
represents most nations as very vicious and immoral^ and on 
the other hand he reports that excellent traits of character are 
found amongst some savage peoples^ as, for instance, amongst 


the Orotchyses, the inhabitants of the island Savu, the 
Tunguses, and the Pelew islanders. He thus attempts to solve 
the problem, How it is that some tribes are so remarkably 
good, when their neigliboins are all bad. 

It seems to me that the difficvdty may be explained as 
follows: Moral cjualities, as we know, are heritable, and an 
isolated tribe, such as is described, might take its rise in some 
one family, and idtimately in a single ancestor who haj)pened 
to be a good man, and then maintain its purity. Is it not the 
case, for instance, that on many unpleasant occasions, such 
as repudiation of public debts, filibustering raids and so on, 
the Knglisli have often reminded the North Americans 
of their descent from English penal colonists? It is a re¬ 
proach, however, wliich can apply only to a small j)art of 
the population. 

It is marvellous how every ftian^s individuality (that is to 
say, the union of a definite character with a definite intellect) 
accurately determines all his actions and thoughts down to the 
most \mimportant details, as thougli it were a dye which 
pervaded them; and how, in consetjuence, one man’s whole 
course of life, in other words, his inner and outer history, 
turns out so absolutely different from another’s. As a botanist 
knows a plant in its entirety from a single leaf; as Cuvier from 
a single bone constructed the whole animal, so an accurate 
knowledge of a man’s whole character may be detained from 
a single characteristic act; that is to say, he himself may to 
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some extent be constructed from it, even though the act in 
question is of very trifling consequence. Nay, that is the most 
perfect test of all, for in a matter of importance people are on 
their miard; in trifles they follow their natural bent without 
much rellection. That is why Seneca’s remark, that even the 
smallest things may be taken as evidence of character, is so 
true: arf^ioncuta inot uin ex minimis quoqitc licet capcre,^ If 
a man shows by his absolutely unscrupulous and selfish 
behaviour in small things that a sentiment of justice is foreign 
to his disposition, he should not be trusted with a penny unless 
on due securitv. For who will believe that the man who every 
day shows that he is unjust in all matters other than those 
which concern property, and whose boundless selfisliness every¬ 
where protr\ules through the small affairs of ordinary life 
w Inch are sii}))ect to no scrutiny, like a dirty shirt through the 
holes of a ragged jacket — who, I ask, will believe that such 
a man will act honoui'ably in matters of mcian and tuum 

v*' 

without any other incentive but that of justice? The man who 
has no conscience in small things will be a scoundrel in big 
things. If we neglect small traits of character, we have only 
ourselves to blame if we afterwards learn to our disadvantage 
what this cliaracter is in the great affairs of life. On the same 
])rinci])le, we ought t{) break with so-called friends even in 
matt (MS of trifling moment, if they show a character that is 
malicious or bad or vulgar, so that we mav avoid the bad turn 
wllicit onlv \vaits for an oppoi'tunitv of being done us. The 
sanu* thing applies to servants. Let it alwavs be our maxim: 
B(‘tt(M' aloiK' than anu^nost traitors. 

Of a truth the first and foremost step in all ktu^wledge of 
mankind is the conviction that a man’s conduct, taken as a 
\vhol(', and in all its essential particulars, is not governed by 
his r('ason or bv anv of th(‘ resolutions which he may make 
in virtue of it. No man becomes this or that bv wishing to be 
it, however earnestlv. Mis acts proceed from his innate and 
imalt(M'able cliaracKM', and they are more immediately and 
particularly determined by motives. man’s conduct, there- 
lore, is th(' necessary ]noduct of both character and motive. 
It may be illustrated bv the course of a planet, which is the 

‘ Kp., iJ. 
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result of the combined effect of the laii«:eiitial eiieiav witli 
which it is endowed, and the centripetal energy which operates 
from tlie sun. In tliis simile the former energy' represents 
character, and the latter tlie influence of motive. It is almost 
more than a mere simile. Tlie tangential eneigy which 
properly speaking is the source of the ])lanet’s motion, whilst 
on the other hand the motion is kej)t in check by gravitation, 
is, from a metajihysical point of view, the \vill manifesting 
itself in that body. 

To grasp this fact is to see that we really never form any¬ 
thing more than a conjecture of wliat we shall do under 
circumstances which are still to happen j although we often 
take our conjecture for a resolve. When, for instance, in 
pursuance of a proposal, a man with the greatest sincerity, 
and even eagerness, accepts an engagement to do this or 
that on the occurrence of a certain futine event, it is by no 
means certain that he ^vill fulfil the engagement; unless he 
is so constituted that the promise which he gives, in itself and 
as such, is always and every w here a motive suhicient for him, 
by acting upon him, through considerations of honour, like 
some external compulsion. Hut above and beyond this, what 
he will do on the occurrence of that event may be foretold 
from true and accurate knowledge of his character and the 
external circumstances under the influence of w^hich he will 
fal4 imd it may with com}>lete certainty be foretold from this 
alone. Nay, it is a very easy ])iophecy if he lias been already 
seen in a like position; for he will inevitably do the same 
thing a second time, provided that on the lirst occasion he 
had a true and complete knowledge of the facts of the case. 
For, as 1 have often remarked, a linal cause does not impel 
a man by being real, but by being known; causa JinaHs non 
niovet secundum suum esse realc, sed secundum esse co^nitum.^ 
\\ hatever he failed to recognize or undeistand the fiist time 
ajuld have no inlluence upon his will; just as an electric 
current stops when some isolating body hinders the action of 
the conductor. This unalterable nature of character, and the 
consequent necessity of our actions, are made very clear to 
a man wdio has not, on any given occasion, behaved as 1 h‘ 

* Suarev., yictuph XXIH, §§ / anti 8. 
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ou^ht to have done, by showing a lack either of resolution 
or endurance or courage, or some other quality demanded at 
the inonient. Afterwards he recognizes what it is that he ought 
to have done; and, sincerely repenting of his incorrect 
behaviour, he thinks to himself, If the opportunity were 
offered to me ogauiy I should act differently. It is offered once 
more; the same occasion recurs; and to his great astonishment 
he does precisely the same thing over again4 

The best examples of the trutli in ipiestion are in every way 
furnished by Shakespeare’s plays. It is a truth with which 
he was thoroughly imbued, and his intuitive wisdom expressed 
it in a concrete shape on every page. I shall here, however, 
iiive an instance of it in a case in which he makes it remarkably 
clear, without exhibiting any design or affectation in the matter; 
for he was a real artist and never set out from general ideas. 
His metliod ^^as obviously to work up to the ])sychological 
truth which he grasped directly and intuitively, regardless of 
the fact that few would notice or understand it, and without 
the smallest idea that some dull and shallow fellows in Ger¬ 
many would one day proclaim far and wide that he wrote 
his ;vorks to ilhistratc moral commonplaces. I allude to the 
character ol the I'.arl ot Northumberland, whom we find in 
three plays in succession, although he does not take a leading 
part in any one ol them; nay, he appears only in a few scenes 
distriljuted over lit teen acts. Consc^quently, if the reader is 
not very attentive, a character exhibited at such great inter¬ 
vals, and its moral identity, may easily escape his notice, even 
though it has by no means escaped the poet’s. He makes the 
earl appear everywhere with a noble and knightly grace, and 
talk ill language suitable to it; nay, he sometimes puts very 
beautiful and even elevated passages into his mouth. At the 
same time he is very far from writ in o' after the manner of 

J O 


Schiller, who ^vas fond of painting the devil black, and whose 
moral apjiroval or disap})roval ot the characters which he 
rejiresented could be heard in their own words. \A/ith 
Shakespeare, and also with Cioethe, every chaiacter, as long 
as he is on the stage and speaking, seems to be absolutely 
in ilu' right, even though it were the devil himself. In this 
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respect let the reader compare Uuke Alba as he appears in 
Goethe ^vith the same character in Schiller. 

We make the acquaintance of the Earl of Northumberland 
in the play of Richard //, where he is the first to hatch a plot 
against the King in favour of Bolingbroke, afterwards 
Henry IV, to whom he even offeis some personal llattery 
(Act II, sc. iii). In the following act lie suffers a reprimand 
because, in speaking of the King he talks of him as “ Richard,” 
without more ado, but protests that lie did it only for brevity’s 
sake. A little later his insidious words induce the King to 
surrender. In the following act, when the King renounces tlie 
crown, Northvnnberland treats him with such harshness and 
contempt that the unlucky monarch is quite broken, and losing 
all patience once more exclaims to him: Fiend^ thou tor77ic?it\st 
me ere I come to hell! At the close, Northumberland announces 
to the new King that he has sent the heads of the former King’s 
adherents to London. 

In the following tragedy, Henry he hatches a plot 

against the new King in just the same way. In the fourth act 
we see the rebels united, making preparations for tlie decisive 
battle on the morrow, and only waiting impatiently tor 
Northumberland and his division. At last there arrives a letter 
from him, saying that he is ill, and that he cannot entrust his 
force to anyone elsej but that nevertheless the others shoidd 
go forward with courage and make a brave light. They do so, 
but, greatly weakened by his absence, they iire completely 
defeated5 most of their leaders are captured, and his own son, 
the valorous Hotspur, falls by the hand of the Prince of \Vales. 

Again, in the following ])lay, the Second Part of Henry 
we see him reduced to a slate of the fiercest wrath by tlie 
death of his son, and maddened by the thirst for revenge. 
Accordingly he kindles another rebellion, and the heads of it 
assemljle once more. In the fourth act, just as they are about 
to give battle, and are only waiting for him to join them, 
there comes a letter saying that he cannot collect a proper 
force, and will therefore seek safety for the present in Scotland; 
that, nevertheless, he heartily wishes their heroic undertaking 
the best success. Thereupon they surrender to the King under 
a treaty wdiicli is not kept, and so perish. 
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ON nr MAN NA'rUKK 

So far is character from being the work of reasoned choice 
and consideration, that in any action the intellect has nothing 
to do but to present motives to the will. Thereafter it looks 
oil as a mere .spectator and witness at the course which life 
takes, in accordance \vilh the inlluence of motive on the given 
t liaracter. All the incidents of life occur, strictly speaking, with 
the same necessity as the movement ot a clock. On this point 
let nu* refer to my prize-essay on The Freedom of the Will. 

I have there explained the true meaning and origin of the 
])ersistent illusion that tlte will is entirely free in every single 
action; and I have indicated the cause to which it is due. I 
will only add here the following teleological explanation of 

this natural illusion. 

Since e\ery single action of a man’s life seems to possess 
tlic frooiloni and originality wliich in truth only belong to his 
chai'acter as he apprehends it, and the mere apprehension of 
it hy his intellect is what constitutes his career^ and since what 
is original in every single action seems to the empirical con¬ 
sciousness to be always being performed anew, a man thus 
l eceives in the course of his career the strongest possible moral 
l(‘sson, Then, and not before, he becomes thoroughly conscious 
of all the liad sides of his character. Conscience accompanies 
every act with the comment: low could act difereiitly^ 
although its true sense is: You could he other than you are. 
As the result of this immutability of character on the one 
hand, and, on the other, ot the strict necessity which attends 
all the circumstances in which character is successively placed, 
(‘V(*ry man’s course ot hte is precisely determined from Alpha 
right through to Omega. But, nevertheless, one man’s course 
of life turns out immeasurahly happier, nobler and more 
\vorthv than another’s, whether it he regarded from a sub- 
jectivi' or an olijective point of view; and unless we are to 
(‘xclud(' all ideas ot justice, we are led to the doctrine which 
i'^ well accepted in Brahminism and Buddhism, that the 
Mibjeitive conditions in which, as well as the objective con¬ 
ditions under which, everv man is born, are the moral conse- 
(pieiuis of a jirevious existence. 

Alaci hi<iv('lli who seems to have taken no interest whatever 
in philosophiciil sjieculations, is drawn by the keen subtlety 
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of liis ^ ory uiiicjviG iiiiderslciiiding into tlio iollowing observa¬ 
tion, which possesses a really deep meaning. It shows that 
lie had an intuitive knowledge of the enl 

which, characters and motives being given, all actions take 
place. He makes it at the beginning of the prologue to Ins 
comedy Clitia. If^ he says, the sariie tnett were to recur in the 
world in the way that the same circumstances rccui\ a hundred 
years would never elapse without our finding ourselves together 
once morCy and doing the same things as we are doing now 
Se nel mondo tornassino i mcdcsimi uominiy como tornano i 
medesirni casi^ non passarebbono mai cento anni chc not non 
Cl trovassimo un altra volta insiemc^ a fare le medmme cose 
che hora. He seeing, however, to have been di'awn into the 
remark by a reminiscence of what Augustine says in Ins 

De Civitate Deiy bk. XIl, ch. 15. 

Again, Pate, «)r the ot tlie ancients is nothing 

but the conscious certainty that all that haiijiens is fast bound 
by a train of causes, and therelore takes place with a stiict 
necessity^ that the future is already oivlained ^^lth absolute 
certainty and can undergo as little alteration as the past. In 
the fatalistic myths of the ancients, all that can be regarded 
as fabulous is the prediction ot the luture^ that is, it we letuse 
to consider the possibility ot magnetic clair\oyance and second 
sight. Instead of trying to explain away the tundamental truth 
of Fatalism by superlicial twaddle and toolish evasion a man 
should attempt to gel a cleai- knowledge and comprehension 
of it; for it is demonstrably true, and it hel})S us in a very 
important way to an understanding ot tlie mysterious riddle 
of our life. Predestination and Fatalism do not diitei in the 
main. They differ only in this, that with Predestination Uie 
given character and external determination ot human action 
proceed from a rational lieing, and with Fatalism fioin tin 
irrational one. But in either case the result is the same: that 
happens which must hajipen. 

On tlie other haiul the conception ot j\/o/al bieedom is 
inseparable from that of Originality. A man imy be said, but 
lie cannot be conceivx*d to be the ^vork of anothei, and at the 
same time be free in respect ot his desir(*s and acts. He ho 
called him into existence out ot nothing in the Stime piocess 
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created and determined his nature—in other words, the whole 
of his qualities. For no one can create without creating a some¬ 
thing, that is to say, a being determined throughout and in 
all its qualities. But all that a man says and does necessarily 
proceeds from the qualities so determined^ lor it is only tlie 
qualities themselves set in motion. It is only some external 
impulse that they require to make their appearance. As a man 
is, so must he act^ and praise or blame attaches, not to his 
separate acts, but to his nature and being. 

That is the reason why Theism and the moral responsibility 
of man are incompatible; because responsibility always reverts 
to the creator of man and it is there that it has its centre. 


Vain attempts have been made to make a l)ridge from one of 
these incompatibles to the other by means of the conception 
()l moral freedom; but it always breaks down again. What is 
nnist also be original. 11 our will is our will is also 

the elenic/tt^ and conversely. Pre-Kantian dogmatism 

tried to sejiarate these two predicaments. It was thereby corn- 
]iell('d to assume two kinds of freedom, one cosmological, of 
tlie first cause, and the other moral and theological, of human 
will. 1 hese are represented in Kant by the third as well as 


the fourth aiitinomv of lieedom. 

% 

On the other hand, in my ])hilosophy the plain recognition 
of the strictly necessary character of all action is in accordance 
with the doctrine that ^vhat manifests itself even in the 
inoi'ganic and irrational world is irilL If this were not so, the 
iu‘C(‘ssitv under which irrational beings obviously act woidd 
])!ace their action in con Hid with will; if, 1 mean, there were 
r(‘allv such a thing as the fretnlom of individual action, and 
this were not as strictly necessitated as every other kind of 
action. But, as 1 have just shown, it is this same doctrine of 
the tu'cessarv character of all acts of will which makes it 
iK'edfuI to regard a man’s existence and being as itself the 
woik of his fieedom, and consetpiently of liis will. The will, 
thertd'ore, must l)e self-e.xistent; it must possess so-called 

Under the oj)})osite su])jH>silion all responsibility, as 
I have shown, ^vould be at an end, and the moral, like the 
])h\^ical, world woidd be a nu'ie machine, set in motion lor 
tli(' amusement of its manufacturer, 
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of it. So it is that Irutlis lian« together, and mutually adv ance 
and complete one another; whereas error gets jostled at ev'ery 
corner. 


Wliat kind of influence it is that moral instruction may 
exercise on conduct, and what are the limits of that inlluence, 
are questions which I have sufficiently examined in the 
twentieth section of my treatise on the Foundation of Alorality^ 
In all essential particulars an analogous innuence is exercised 
by example^ which, however, has a more pow'erful effect than 
doctrine, and therefore it deserves a brief analysis. 

In the main, example vv’orks either by restraining a man 
or by encouraging liim. It has the former eifect wdien it deter¬ 
mines him to leave undone what he wanted to do. He sees, 
I mean, that other people do not do it; and fiom this he 
judges, in general, that it is not expedient; that it may 
endanger his person, or his projierty, or his honour. He rests 
content, and gladly finds himself reliev^ed from examining 
into the matter for himself. Or he may see that another man, 
vvdio has not refrained, has incurred evil consecpiences from 
doing it; this is example of the deterrent kind. I he example 
which encourages a man vv'orks in a twofold manner. It either 
induces him to do what he woidd be glad to leave undone 
if lie were not afraid lest the omission might in some vv^ay 
endanger him, or inj\ire liim in others’ opinion; or else it 
encourages him to do vvdiat lie is glad to do, but has hitherto 
refrained from doing from fear of danger or shame; this is 
example of the seductive kind. Finally, example may bring 
a man to do vvdiat he uxiuld have otherwise nev'er thouglit 
of doing. It is obv'ious that in this last case example works 
in the main only on the intellect; its effect on the will is 
secondary, and if it has any such effect, it is by the inter¬ 
position of tlie man’s own judgment, or by reliance on the 

person who ])resented the example. 

The whole influence of example—and it is very strong— 
rests on tlie fact that a man has, as a ride, too little judgment 
of his ovvm, and often too little knowledge, to exjilore his ovvm 
way for himself, and that he is glad, therefore, to tread in 
the footsteps of someone else. .Accordingly, the more deficient 
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he is in eitliei* of these qualities, the more is he open to tlie 
influence of example; and we find, in fact, that most men’s 
guiding star is tlie example of others; that their whole course 
of life, in great things and in small, comes in the end to be 
meie mutation; and that not even in the pettiest matters do 
tliey act according to their own judgment. Imitation and custom 
are the spring of almost all Imman action. The cause of it is 
that men fight shy of all and any sort of reflection, and very 
])roperly mistrust their own discernment. At the same time 
this remarkably strong itnitative instinct in man is a proof 
of his kinshi] p with apes. 

Hut the kind of effect wliicli example exercises depends upon 
a man’s character, and thus it is that the same example may 
possibly seduce one man and deter another. An easy oppor¬ 
tunity of obsei'N ing this is afforded in the case of certain social 
nnpei 1 1 nences winch come into vogue and gi'adually spread, 
J he first time that a man notices anything of the kind, he 
may say to himself: For shaine! hoiv can he do it! how selfish 
and inconsidc) ate of him! ceally^ I shall take care never to do 
anything like that! Hut twenty others will think: Aha! if he 
does that^ I may do it too. 

b-'' 


As regards morality, examj)le, like doctrine, may, 'it is true, 
j)iunvote ci\il or legal amelioration, hut not that inward 
amendment wliich is, strictly sjvcaking, the only kind of moral 
amelioration, for example alwavs works as a persotial motive 
alone, and assumes, lh(*r(^fore, tliat a man is susceptible to 
this sort of motivv'. Hut it is just the jvi'edominating sensitive¬ 
ness of a character to this or that sort of motive that deter- 
miiK's \\}ielh(M' its nioralitv is ti'ue <ind real; thoueh, of wliat- 
kind it is, it IS ahvays innate. In general it may be said 
that (‘xample o[K'rat(‘s as a means of promoting the good and 
the hivd (jualities ol a character, hut it does not create them; 
and so it is that Sinu'ca’s maxim, velle nondiscitu?'—will cannot 
he learned also holds good heie. Hut the innateness of all 
tiid\ moral ([uahiies, ol the good as of the bad, is a doctrine 
tliat consorts Ix'ttc'r \^'ith the metempsychosis of the Brahniins 
and Huddhisis, ac'.cording to which a man’s good and bad deeds 
lollou him from one existence to another like his shadow, than 
with .ludaism. for Judaism recpiires a VTian to come into the 
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\Yorld as a moral blank, so that, in virtue of an inconceivable 
free will, directed to objects which are neither to be sought 
nor avoided— liberum arbitrium indifferentice —and conse¬ 
quently as the result of reasoned consideration, he may choo'^e 
whether he is to be an angel or a devil, or anything else that 
may lie between the two. though I am well aware what the 
Jewisli scheme is, I pay no attention to it: for niy standard is 
truth. I am no professor of philosophy, and therefcne I do not 
find my vocation in establishing the fundamental ideas of 
Judaism at any cost, even though they for ever bar the way 
to all and every kind of physical knowledge. Liberum urbitrium 
indifferentice under the name of mcyral freedom is a charming 
doll for professors of philosophy to dandle; and we must 
it to those intelligent, honourable and upr iglit gentlemen. 










CHARACTER 


Men who aspire to a happy, a brilliant and a long life, instead 
ol to a virtuous one, are like foolish actors who want to be 
always liaving the great parts—the parts that are marked by 
splendour and triumph. They fail to see that the important 
thing is not w}}at or how much^ but how they act. 

Since a wan docs not altcr^ and his mortal character remains 
al)sohileIy the same all through his lifej since he must play 
out the part which he has received, without the least deviation 


Irom the character; since neither experience, nor philosophy, 
nor leligion can effect any inij)rovenient in him, tlie question 
ai ises, AVhat is the meaning ol life at all? lo what purpose 

is it jilayed, this faice in which everything that is essential is 
irrcM'ocably fixed and determined? 


It is ])la>ed that a man may come to understand himself, 
that lu' nia\ ^(‘e ^'\’hat it is that lie seeks and has sought to be; 
uhat h(’ ^^a^ls, and ^vhat, therefore, he is. This is a knowledge 
which must hr imparted lo him from without. Life is to man, 
in oth(‘i words, to will, what chemical reagents are to the 
body; it is only by life that a man reveals what he is, and it 
is onl\ in so far as he reveals Idmself that he exists at all. 
Life is the manifestation of character, of the something that 
e undeistand by that word; and it is not in life, but outside 
of it, and outside time, that character undergoes alteration, 
as a K'sult of tlu' self-knc)wdedge which life gives. Life is only 
the miiioi into which a man gazes not in order that he may 
g(‘t <1 Hdlection of himsi'lf, but that he may come to under¬ 
stand himself by that relloctioii; that he may see what it is 
that tlie mirror shows. Life is the proofsheet, in which the 
lompo^iioi^ (nrctis ;n'(' brought to light. How' they become 
\ isihhy and \^'lu'th{*r the type is largo or small, are matters 
of no consequence. Neither in the externals of life nor in the 
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course of history is tliere any significance^ for as it is all one 
whether an error occurs in the large type or in the small, so 
it is all one, as regards the essence of the matter, whether 
an evil disposition is mirrored as a coiupieror of the world or 
a common swindler or ill-natured egoist. In one case he is seen 
of all men^ in the other, perhaps only of himself; but that 
he should see himself is what signifies. 

Therefore if enoism has a fii in hold of a man and masters 
him, whether it be in the form of joy, or triumph, or lust, 
or hope, or frantic grief, or annoyance, or anger, or fear, or 
suspicion, or passion of any kind—he is in the devil’s clutches, 
and how he got into them does not matter. What is needful 
is that he should make haste to get out to them; and here, 


again, it does not matter how. 

I have descril)ed character as theoretically an act ol will 
lying beyond time, of which life in time, or character in actkm, 
is the development. For matters of practical life \ve all possess 
the one as well as the other; for we are constituted ot them 
both. Character modilies our life more than we think, and 


it is to a certain extent true that every man is the architect 
of his own fortune. No doubt it seems as if our lot \^'ere 
assigned to us almost entirely from ^^ithout, and im])aried 
to us in something of the same way in which a melody outside 
us reaches the ear. But on looking back over our past, we see 
at once that our life consists of mere variations on one and 
the same theme, namely, our character, and tliat the same 
fundamental bass sounds through it all. ddiis is an experience 
which a man can and must make in and by himself. 

Not only a man’s life, but his intellect loo, may be possessed 
of a clear and definite character, so far as his intellect is a])plieil 
to matters of theoiy. It is not every man, however, who has 
an intellect of this kind; for any such definite individuality 
as I mean is genius—an original view of the \vorld, which 
]}resup{)oses an absolutely exceptional individuality, ^vhich is 
the essence of genius, A man’s intellectual character is the 
theme on wliicli all his works are variations. In an essay which 
I wrote in Weimar 1 called it tlie knack by ^vhich every genius 
produces his works, however various. 1 his intellectual charac¬ 
ter determines the pliysiogiiomy of men ol genius—what 1 
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might call tlic theoretical physiognomy —and gives it that 
distinguished expression >Yhich is chiefly seen in the eyes and 
the forehead. In tlie case of ordinary men the physiognomy 
presents no more than a weak analog}' with the physiognomy 
of genius. On the otlier hand, all men possess the practical 
physiognomy^ the stamp of will, of practical character, of moral 
disposition; and it shows itself chiefly in the mouth. 

Since character, so far as we understand its nature, is above 
and beyond time, it cannot undergo any change under the 
influence of life. But although it must necessarily remain the 
same always, it requires time to unfold itself and show the 
very diverse aspects which it niiiy possess. For character con¬ 
sists of two factors: one, the will-to-live itself, blind impulse, 
so-called impetuosity; tlie other, the restraint which the will 
aetjuires when it comes to understand the worldj and tlie 
woi'Id, again, is itself will. A man may begin by following 
the cravings of desire, until he comes to see how hollow and 
unreal a thing is life, how deceitful are its pleasures, what 
horrible aspects it jiossesses^ and this it is that makes people 
hermits, penitents, Magdaleries. Nevertheless it is to be 
ol>S(‘r\ed that no such change li'om a life of iireat indidirence 
in pleasuie to one of resignation is }iossibl(% except to the man 
ho of his own accord renounces pleasure. A really liad life 
cannot be changtHl into a vii'tuous one, d in' most beautiful 
soul, before it comes to kno\v life ii'om its horrible side, niay 
eagerly drink tlu* sweeps of life and remain innocent. But it 
tan not commit a batl action; it cannot cause others suffering 
to do a jdeasure to itself, lor in that case it would see clearly 
^^}lat it would be doing; and whatever be its voutli and 
iiK'xjienence, it perceives the suffcnings of others as clearly 
as its own })leasures. 1 liat is why one bail action is a guarantee 
that numberless others will be committed as soon as circum¬ 
stances give' occasion lor them. Somebodv once remarked to 
mi', ^Mth (Mltire justice, that every man had something very 
good <md humane* in his dis]>osition, and also something very 
bad and malignant^ and tliat according as he was moved, one 
oi the other of them made its ajipearance. The sight of others’ 
sufieiing arouses, not only in difft'ient men, but in one and 
tin* sanu' man, at one moment an inexhaustible sympathy, 
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at another a certain satisfaction^ and this satisfaction may 
increase until it becomes the cruellest delight in pain. I observ'e 
in myself that at one moment I regard all mankind with 
heartfelt pity, at another with the greatest indifference, on 
occasion, with liatred, nay, with a positive enjoyment of their 

pain. 

All this shows very clearly that we are possessed of two 
different, nay, absolutely contradictory, ways of regarding the 
world; one according to the principle of individuation, \^hich 
exhibits all creatures as entire strangers to us, as definitely 
not ourselves. We can have no feelings for them but those 
of indifference, envy, liatred, and delight that they suffci. 
The other ^vav of regarding the world is in accoi dance ith 
what I may call the T. Qt-tivafti-cisi — tliis-is-thysclj' piiiiciplc. 
All creatures are exhibited as identical with ouisel\es, and so 
it is pity and love which the sight of them arouses. 

The one method separates individuals by impassable bai i iei 
the other removes the barrier and brings the individuals 
together. The one makes us feel, in regard to every man, 
that is what I a?n‘, llie other, that is not what I am. But it is 
remarkable that while the sight of another’s suffering makes 
us feel our identity with him, and arouses our pity, this is not 
so with the sight of another’s happiness. Then we almost 
ahvays feel some envy^ and even though we may have no such 
feeling in certain cases—as, for instance, when oui fiieiids 
are happy—yet tlie interest which we take in their happiness 
is of a weak description, and cannot compare with the sym¬ 
pathy which we feel with their suffering. Is this because we 
recognize all happiness to be a delusion, or an impediment 
to true welfare? No! I am inclined to think that it is because 
the sight of the pleasure, or tVie possessions, which are denied 
to us, arouses envyj that is to say, the wish that we, and not 
the other, had that pleasure or those possessions. 

It is only the first way of looking at the world which is 
founded on any demonstrable reason. The other is, as it wei e, 
the gate out of this worlds it has no attestation beyond itself, 
unless it be the very abstract and difficult proof which m> 
doctrine supplies. Why the first way predominates in one man, 
and the secoiul in another though jieihaps it does not 
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exclusively predominate in any man; why the one or the 
other emerges according as the ^Yill is moved—these are deep 
problems. The paths of night and day are close together: 

Eyyv$ yap uvktos Se Kai Tj^aros* etai KdXevBoi, 

It is a iact lliat there is a great and original difference 
between one eni])irical character and another; and it is a 
difference wliichj at bottom, rests upon the relation of the 
individuars will to liis intellectual faculty. This relation is 
iinally determined l)y the degree of will in liis father and of 
intellect in his niotlier; and the union of father and mother 
is for the most part an affair of chance. This woidd all mean 
a revolting injustice in the nature of the world, if it were not 
that the difference bet^^een parents and son is phenomenal 
only, and all chance is, at bottom, necessity. 

As regards the freedom of the will, if it were the case that 
tlie will manifested itself in a single act alone, it would be 
a flee act. But the will manifests itself in a course of life, that 
is to say, in a series of acts. Every one of tliese acts, therefore, 
is determined as a part of a complete whole, and cannot happen 
otherwise than it does happen. On the other hand, the whole 

series is free; it is simply the manifestation of an imlividualized 
will. 

If a man feels inclined to commit a luid action and refrains, 
he is ke]M liack either (1) by fear of punishment or vengeance; 
or (2) by superstition, in fit her words, fear of punishment in 
a future life; or (3) by the feeling of sympathy, including 
general charity; or (4) by the feeling of honour, in other 
\vor(ls, the fear of shame; or (5) by the feeling of justice, that 
is, an objectivf* attachment to fidelity and good-faith, coupled 
with a resolve to hold them sacred, because they are the 
foundation of all free intercourse between ntan and man, and 
tliereforf' often of advantage to himself as well. This last 
lliought, not indeed as a thought, l>ut as a mere feeling, 
inlluences peo])le very frcHpiently. It is this that often compels 
a man of honoui', when some great but unjust advantage is 
oltered him, to jf'ject it with contempt and proudly exclaim: 
] am an honourable man! For otherwise how should a poor 
man, confi'oiited with the property which chance or even some 
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worse agency has bestowed on the rich, wliose very existence 
it is that makes liiin poor, feel so much sincere respect for this 
property, that he refuses to toucli it even in his need^ and 
although he has a prospect of escaping punislimeiit, what other 
thought is it that can be at tlie Vjottom of such a man’s 

O 

honesty? He is resolved not to separate liiniself from the great 
community of lionourable people wlio have the earth in pos¬ 
session, and whose laws are recognized everywhere. He knows 
that a single dishonest act will ostracize and prosci'ibe him 
from that society for ever. No! a man will spend money on 
any soil that yields him good fruit, and be will make sacriiices 
for it. 

With a good action—that is, every action in which a man’s 
own advantage is ostensibly subordinated to another’s—the 
motive is either ( 1 ) self-interest, kept in the background^ or 
( 2 ) superstition, in other words, self-interest in the form of 
rew'ard in another life; or ( 3 ) sympathy 5 or (d) the desire to 
lend a helping hand, in other words, attachment to tlie maxim 
that we shoidd assist one another in need, and tlie wish to 
maintain this maxim, in view of the presumption tliat some 
day we ourselves may find it serve our turn, bor what Ivant 
calls a good action done fiorn niolives of duty and tor the 
sake of duty, there is, as will lie seen, no room at all. Kant 
himself declares it to be doubtful whether an action was ever 
determined by pure motives of duly alone. I aiiirm most 
certainly that no action was ever so done^ it is mere babble; 
there is notliing in it that could really act as a motive to any 
man. When he shelters himself behind verbiage of that sort, 
he is always actuated by one of the four motives which 1 have 
described. Among these it is obviously sympathy alone which 
is (juite genuine and sincere. 

Good and had apply to character only a potion-^ that is to 
say, we prefer the good to the bad; but, absolutely, there is 
no such distinction, d he difference arises at the point which 
lies between subordinating one’s own advantage to that of 
another, and not suboi'dinating it. It a man keeps to the exact 
middle, he is just. But most men go an inch in their regard 
for others’ welfare to twenty yards in regard for their own. 

riie sou ice of f^ood and of bud chuructet' so far as we have 
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any real knowledge of it, lies in this, that with the bad 
character the thought of the external world, and especially 
of the living creatures in it, is accompanied—all the more, 
tlie treater the resemblance between them and the individual 
self—by a constant feeling of not /, not /, tiot T. 

Contrarily, with the good character (both being assumed 
to exist in a high degree) the same thought has for its accom- 
j)aninient, like a fundamental bass, a constant feeling of /, /, /. 
b'rom this s})ring benevolence and a disposition to help all men, 
and at the same time a cheerful, confident and tranquil frame 
of mind, the opposite of that wliich accompanies the bad 
character. 


riie difference, however, is only phenomenal, although it 
is a difference which is radical. But now we come to the hardest 
of all problems: Ho\v is it that, while the will, as the thing- 
in-itself, is identical, and from a metaphysical point of view 
one and the same in all its manifestations, there is neverthe¬ 
less such an enormous difference between one character and 
another?—the malicious, diabolical wickedness of the one, 
anti set off against it, the goodness of the other, showing all 
the more conspicuously. How is it that we get a Tiberius, 
a Caligula, a Caracalla, a Doinitian, a Nero; and on the other 
hand, the Antonines, Titus, Hadrian, Nerva? How is it that 
among the animals, nay, in the higher species, in individual 
animals, there is a like difference? — the malignity of the cat 
most strongly developed in the tiger; the spite of tlie monke)^; 
on the other hand, goodness, fidelity and love in the dog and 
the elephant. It is obvious that tlie principle of wickedness 
in the brute is the same as in man. 

e may to some extent modify the difficulty of the problem 
by observing that the whole difference is in the end only one 
of degree. In every living creature, the fumlamental propen- 
."'iti(‘S and instincts all exist, but they exist in very different 
d(‘gi'(H's tind proportions. This, however, is not enough to 
exi)lain tin' facts. 

We must tall liack upon the intellect audits relation to the 
will; it is the oi ily explanation that remains. A man’s intellect, 
ho^vever, by no means stands in any direct and obvious relation 
with the goodness of his character, \^e mav, it is true. 
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criminate between two kinds of intellect: between under¬ 
standing, as the apprehension of relation in accordance with 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, and cognition, a faculty 
akin to genius, which acts more directly, is independent of 
this law, and passes beyond the Principle of Individuation. 
The latter is the faculty which apprehends Ideas, and it is 
the faculty which has to do with morality. But even tliis 
explanation leaves much to be desired. Fine minds ar e seldom 
fine souls was the correct observation of Jeaii Paul; although 
they are never the contrary. Lord Bacon, who, to be sure, ^vas 
less a fine soul than a fine mind, was a scoundrel. 

I have declared space and time to be part of the Principle 
of Individuation, as it is only space and time that make the 
multiplicity of similar objects a possibility. But nmlti})licity 
itself also admits of variety; multiplicity and diversity are not 
only quantitative, but also cpialitative. How is it tliat there 
is such a thing as (pialitative diversity, especially in ethical 
matters? Or have I fallen into an erroi' the opposite of that 
into which Leibnitz fell with his identitas indtscermhdiufn? 

The chief cause of intellectual diversity is to be foiuul in 
the brain and nervous svstern. I his is a tact which somewhat 
lessens the obscui'ity of the sidiject. itli the brute> the 
intellect and the brain are strictly adapted to their aims and 
needs. AVith man alone thei'e is now and then, b\ ^'^a^ ot 
exception, a superfluity, wliich, if it is abundant, tna\ >ield 
getiius. But ethical diversity, it seems, proceeds immediatel> 
from the wdl. Otliei'wise ethical character woidd not be abo\ e 
and beyond time, as it is oidv in the individual th<it intell(‘ct 
and will are united. Ihe will is above and be^ontl time, and 
eternal; and character is innate; that is to say, it is spiung 
from the same eternity, and therefore it does not admit ot 

any but a transcendental explanation. 

Perhaps someone will come after me who will tlnow light 

into this dark abyss. 
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An act done by instinct differs from ever)" other kind of act 
in that an understanding of its object does not precede it but 
follows upon it. Instinct is therefore a rule of action given 
a p?'ion. We may lie unaware of the object to which it is 
directed, as no understanding of it is necessary to its attain¬ 
ment. On the other hand, if an act is done by an exercise of 
reason or intelligence, it proceeds according to a rule which 
the understanding has itself devised for the purpose of carrying 
out a ])reconceived aim. Hence it is that action according to 
ride mav miss its aim, while instinct is infallible. 

On the a priori character of instinct we may compare what 


Plato savs in the Philrbus. With Plato instinct is a reminiscence 


of something which a man has never actually experienced in 
liis liietime; in the same way as, in the Phcedo and elsewhere, 
evervthing that a man learns is regarded as a reminiscence. 
He 1 las no other word to express the a priori element in all 


ex])(M‘ience. 

J'here are, then, three tilings that arc a prioi'i: 

(1) Theoretical Reason, in other words, the conditions 
which make all ('xpeiience possible. 

(2) Instinct, or the rule bv which an object promoting the 
liie of the senses mav, though unknown, be attained. 

(3) d'he Moral Law, or the rule by which an action takes 
jilace without anv object. 

Accoi'dingly rational or intelligent action proceeds by a rule 
laid down in accordance with the object as it is understood. 
Instini tiv(‘ action proceeds bv a rule without an understanding 
ol tin' obj(Ht ot it. IMoral action proceeds by a ride witliout 
anv obji'Ct at all. 

.r 

Th caret ICO i Pcdson is the a^oreiiate of rules in accordance 
with wliicli all my knowledge — that is to say, the whole world 
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of experience—necessarily proceeds. In tlie same manner 
Instinct is the aggregate of rules in accordance with which all 
my action necessarily proceeds if it meets with no obstruction. 
Hence it seems to me that Instinct may most appropriately 
be called practical reason^ for like theoretical reason it deter¬ 
mines the must of all experience. 

The so-called moral law, on the other hand, is only one 
aspect of the hetter consciousness^ the aspect which it presents 
from the point of view" of instinct. This better consciousness 
is something lying beyond all experience, that is, beyond all 
reason, whether of the theoretical or the practical kind, and 
has nothing to do with it; whilst it is in virtue ol the ni^s- 
terious union of it and reason in the same individual that the 
better consciousness comes into conflict with reason, leaving 


the individual to choose between the two. 

In any conflict betw^een the better consciousness and reason, 
if the individual decides for reason, should it be theoietical 
reason, he becomes a narrow, pedantic philistine; should it be 

practical, a rascal. 

If he decides for the better consciousness, we can make no 
further positive alfirniation about him, for if ^ve ^^ele to do so, 
we should find ourselv^es in the realm of reason; and as it is 
only w"hat takes place within this realm that we can speak of 
at all, it follows that we cannot speak of the better conscious¬ 
ness except in negative terms. 

This shows us liow- it is that reason is hindered and 

obstructed; that theoretical reasoTi is sujipressed in favour of 
genius^ and practical reason in favour of virtue. Now* the betiei 
consciousness is neither theoretical nor practical; foi these aie 
distinctions that only apply to reason. Ilut it the indi^ idual 
is in the act of choosing, the better consciousness appears to 
him in the aspect which it assumes in vaiupiishing and o\ei 
coming the practical reason (or instinct, lo use the common 
word), it appears to him as an imperative command, an ought. 
It so appears to him, I Sciy; in other ^vords, that is the sha])t 
which it takes for the theoretical reason, which leiideis all 
things into objects and ideas. But in so far as tlie bettei con 
sciousness desires to vanquish and overcome the theoietical 
reason, it takes no shape at all; on the simple ground that, 
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as it comes into play, the theoretical reason is suppressed and 
becomes the mere servant of the better consciousness. That 
is why genius can never give any account of its own works. 

In tlie morality of action, the legal principle that both sides 
are to be heard must not be allowed to apply^ in other words, 
the claims of self and the senses must not be urged, Niiy, on 
the contrary, as soon as the pure will has found expression, 
the case is closed; ncc audicnda altera pars. 

Jlie lower animals are not endowed with moral freedom. 
Probably this is not because they show no trace of the better 
consciousness which in us is manifested as morality, or nothing 
analogous to it; for, if that were so, the lower animals, which 
are in so many respects like ourselves in outward appearance 
that we regard man as a species of animal, would possess some 
raison f/V/zv.* entirely different from our own, and actually be, 
in their essential and inmost nature, something t[uite other 
than ourselves. This is a contention which is obviously refuted 
by th(‘ thoroughly malignant and inherently vicious character 
of certain animals, such as the crocodile, the hyaena, the 
scorpion, the snake, and the gentle, affectionate and contented 
character of others, such as the dog. Here, as in the case of 
men, the character, as it is manifesteil, must rest upon 
something that is above and beyond time. For, as Jacob Bohine 
siiys.i tha r is a poiirr in rirry animal which is indestructible, 
and the s})irit of the iroi ld d)'(iws it into itself against the final 
separation at the hast Judgment. I herefore we cannot call the 
lower animals free, aiul the reason why we cannot do so is 
that tliey are wanting in a faculty which is profoundly 
subordinate to the bet ten* consciousness in its highest phase, 
I mean reason. Keason is the faculty of sujireme comprehen- 
sluu, the idea of totalilv. How reason manifests itself in the 
theoretical sphere Kant has sho\vn, and it does the same in 
iIk‘ practical: it makes us capable of observing and surveying 
the ^vhole ol our lib*, thought, and action, in continual con¬ 


nection, and therefore of acting according to general maxims, 
wlunlier those maxims orginate in the understanding as 
j)i'udential lailes, or in the better consciousness as moral laws. 
H any desir(‘ or jiassiou is aroused in ns, we, and in the 
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same way the lower animals, are for the moment filled witii 

^ * 

this desirej vve are all anger, all lust, all fear; and in such 
moments neither the better consciousness can speak, nor the 
understanding consider the consequences. But in our case 
I’eason allows us even at that moment to see our actions and 
our life as an unbroken chain—a chain which connects our 
earlier resolutions, or, it may be, the future conseqviences of 
our action, with the moment of passion which now fills our 
whole consciousness. It shows us the identity of our person, 
even when that person is exposed to influences of the most 
varied kind, and thereby we are enabled to act according to 
maxims. The lower animal is wanting in this faculty; the 
passion which seizes it completely dominates it, and can be 
checked only by another passion—anger, for instance, or lust, 
by fear; even though the yision that terrifies does not appeal 
to the senses, but is present in the animal only as a dim 
memory and imagination. Men, therefore, may be called 
irrational, if, like the lower animals, they allow themselves 
to be determined by the moment. 

So far, however, is reason from being the source of morality, 
that it is reason alone which makes us capable of being rascals, 
which the lower animals cannot be. It is reason which enables 
us to form an evil resolution and to keej) it when the provo¬ 
cation to evil is removed; it enaV)les us, lor example, to nurse 
vengeance. Although at the moment that we have an oppor¬ 
tunity of fulfilling our resolution the better consciousness may 
manifest itself as love or charity, it is by force of reason, in 
pursuance of some evil maxim, that we act against it. Thus 
Goethe says that a man may use his reason only for the 
])urpose of being more bestial than any beast; 

Er }iat Vermmfty dock hraucht er sic allem 

IJm (fiierischcr als jedcs Thicr zu sein. 

For not only do we, like the beasts, satisfy the desires of the 
moment, but we refine upon them and stimulate them in 
order to prepare the desire for the satisfaction. 

\Vhenever we think that we perceive a trace of reason in 
the lower animals, it fills us with surprise. Now our surprise 
is not excited by the goo<l and affectionate disposition which 
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some of them exliibit—we recognize that as something other 
than reason—but by some action in them which seems to be 
determined not by tlie impression of the moment, but by 
a resolution previously made and kept. Elephants, for instance, 
are reported to have taken premeditated revenge for insults 
long after they were suffered; lions, to have recpiited benefits 
on an opportunity tardily offered. The truth of such stories 
has, however, no bearing at all on the question, AVhat do we 
mean by reason? But tliey enable us to decide whether in 
the lower animals there is any trace of anything that we can 


call reason. 

Kant not only declares that all our moral sentiments origi- 
nate in reason, l)ut he lays down that reason, in my sense of 
the u'ord^ is a condition of moral action; as he holds that for an 
action to be virtuous and meritorious it must be done in 
accordance with maxims, and not spring from a resolve taken 
under some momentary' impression. But in both contentions 
he is wrong. If I resolve to take vengeance on someone, and 
when an oppoiluny offers, the better consciousness in the 
form of love and humanity speaks its word, and I am influenced 
by it rather than by" iny evil resolution, this is a virtuous act, 
for it is a manifestation of the better consciousness. It is possible 
to conceive of a very virtuous man in whom the better con- 
sciousness is so continuouslv active that it is never silent, and 
never allows his passions to get a complete hold of him. By 
snch consciousness he is subject to a direct control, instead of 
being guided indirectly, through tlie medium of reason, by 
means of maxims and moral principles. That is why a man 
may have weak reasoning powers and a weak understanding, 
and y(‘t have a high sense of morality' and be eminently' good; 
lor the most important elenumt in a man depends as little on 
int(dlectual as it does on physical strength. Jesus say's, Blessed 
arc the poor in spi? it. And Jacob Boh me has the excellent and 
noble observation; Ji hoso lies epiietly in his own willy like a 
child in the womb, and lets himself be led and guided by that 
inner principle from which he is sprungy is the noblest and 
richest on earths 


^ Kptatles. 57. 
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a single 


The philosophers of tlie ancient world united in 
conception a great nuniy things that had no connection witli 
one another. Of this every dialogue of Plato’s fnriiisheb 
abundant examples. The greatest <ind worst contusion ot tliis 
kind is that between ethics and politics. The State and the 
Kingdom of God, of the Moral I^aw, are so entirely dillerent 
in their character that the tormer is a parody ot the latter, a 
bitter mockery at the absence ot it. Compared with tlie Moial 
Law, the State is a crutch instead ot a limb, an automaton 
instead of a man. 


The principle oj honour stands in close connection ith 
human freedom. It is, as it were, an abuse ot that tieedom. 
Instead of using his freedom to tidhl the moral law, a man 
employs his power of voluntarily \nidergoing any feeling ot 
pain, of overcoming any momentary impression, in oidei that 
he may assert his self-will, whatever be the object to ^^hich 
he directs it. As he tliereby shows that, unlike the 
animals, lie has thoughts which go heyoml the wellare ol liis 
body and whatever makes tor that weltare, it has come a jou 
that the principle of honour is often contused with \iitue. 
They are regarded as if they ^^'ere twins. But wrongly 5 loi 
although the principle of hoiKuir is something which distin¬ 
guishes man from the lower animals, it is not, in itself, any¬ 
thing that raises him above them. Taken as an end and aim, 
it is as dark a delusion as any other aim that springs iiom 
self. Used as a means, or casually, it may be jnoductive ol good, 
but even that is a good which is vain and trivolous. It is the 
misuse of freedom, the employment ot it as a wea])on tor 
overcoming the world of feeling, that makes man so infinitely 
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more terrible tliari the lower animals; lor tliey do only what 
momentary instinct bids tliem; while man acts by ideas, and 
his ideas may entail viniversal ruin be.*fore they are satisfied. 

riiere is another circumstance which lielps to promote the 
nalion that honour and virtue are connected. A man wlio can 
do ^vhat he wants to do shows that he can also do it if wliat he 
^vanls to do is a virtuous act. But tliat those of our actions which 
^ve are ourselves obliged to regard with contempt are also 
regariled with contem])t by other jjeople, serves more than 
anything that I have here mentioned to establish the con¬ 
nection. riius it ohen hapj)ens that a man who is not afraid 
ol the one kind of contempt is unwilling to undergo the other. 
But when we are called upon to choose between oui' own 
aj)])roval aiul the world’s censure, as may occur in complicated 
and mistaken circumstances, what becomes of the principle 
of honour then? 

I wo characteristic examples of the principle of honour are 
to be found in Shakes}>eare’s Henryk 7 7, Part 11, Act tV, sc. i. 
A ])irate is anxious to murder his ca])tive instead of accepting, 
like t)tliers, a ransom for him; because in taking liis captive 
he lost an eve, aiul his own honour and that of his forefathers 
would in his ojhnion be stained, if he were to allow his revenge 
to l)e bought oh as I hough he were a mere trader. The prisoner, 
on the other hand, who is the Duke of Suffolk, prefers to have 
his lu‘ad grace a pole than to uncovei' it to such a low fellow 
as a pirate, b\ ap])ioaching him to ask for mercy. 

Just as civic honour—in other wortls, the opinion that we 
desei'N e tt> be trusted—is the ))alladium of those whose en- 
dea\our it is to make their wav in the woild on the path 
ol honourabU* business, so knightly honour—in other words, 
the oj>inion that ue are men to be feared—is the palladium 
td those who aim at going through lite on the path of violence; 
a]id so it was that knightIv honour art)se among the robber- 
knights and othei' knights (^)f the iMitklle Ages. 


* 


A theoretical j)hilosoj)her is one wlui can su})ply, in the shape 
ol ideas lor tin* l eason, a coj>y of the |)resentalions of ex])erience; 
just as ^vhat tlu* ]>tiinter sees he can rej^rotluce on canvas; the 
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sculptor, in marble^ the poet, in pictures for the imagination, 
though they are pictures which he supplies only in mowing the 
ideas from wliicli they sprang. 

A so-called practical philosoplier, on tlie other hand, is one 
who, contrarily, deduces his action from ideas. The theoretical 
philosopher transforms life into ideas. The practical philosopher 
transforms ideas into life; lie acts, tlierefore, in a thoroughly 
reasonable manner^ he is consistent, regular, deliberate^ he is 
never hasty or passionate^ he never aIlo^vs himself to be 
influenced by the impression of the moment. 

And indeed, wlien we find oui-selves among those full 
presentations of experience, or real objects, to wliich the body 
belongs—since the body is only an objectified will, the shape 
which the will assumes in the material w'orld—it is difficult 
to let our bodies be guided not by those presentations, but 
by a mere image of them, by cold, colourless ideas, which are 
related to exj^erience as the shadow of Orcus to lifej and vet 
this is the only way in which we can avoid doing things of 
which we may have to repent. 

The theoretical philosopher eni'iches the domain of reason 
by adding to it^ the practical philosopher draws upon it, and 
makes it serve him. 

***** 

According to Kant the truth ol (ixperience is only a hvjio- 
thetical truth. If the suppositions which underlie all the 
intimations of experience—subject, object, time, space and 
causality—w'ere removed, none of those intimations would 
contain a word of truth. In other w'ords, experience is only 
a phenomenon^ it is not knowledge of the tliing-in-itself. 

If we find something in our ow^n conduct at which we are 
secretly pleased, although we cannot reconcile it ^vith expe¬ 
rience, seeing that if we were to follow tlie guidance ol 
experience w^e should have to do precisely the opposite, we 
must not allow this to put us out^ otherwise ^ve should be 
ascribing an authority to experience ^vhich it does not deserve, 
lor all that it teaches rests upon a mere supposition. This is 
the general tendency of the Kantian Ethics. 



Arthur Sch^fp^fthctuer 
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Innocence is in its veiy nature stupid. It is stupid because 
the aim of life (I use the expression only figuratively, and I 
could just as well speak of the essence of life, or of the world) 
is to gain a knowledge of our own bad will, so that our will 
may become an object for us, and that we may undergo an 
inward conversion. Our body is itself our will objectified; it 
is one of the iirst and foremost of objects, and the deeds that 
we accomplish for the sake of the body show us the evil 
inherent in our will. In the state of innocence, where there 
is no evil because tliere is no experience, man is, as it were, 
only an apparatus for living, and the object for which the 
apparatus exists is not yet disclosed. An empty form of life 
like this, a stage untenanted, is in itself, like the so-called real 
world, null and void; and as it can attain a meaning only by 
action, by error, by knowledge, liy the convulsions of the will, 
it wears a character of insipid stupidity. A golden age of 
innocence, a fools’ paradise, is a notion that is stupid and 
unmeaning, and for that very reason in no way worthy of 
any re^J)ect. 1 he lirsl criminal and murderer, Cain, who 
ac({iiire(l a knowledge of guilt, and througli guilt acquired 
a kiKnvledge of virtue by repentance, and so came to under- 
staiui the meaning of life, is a tragical figure more significant, 
and almost more resiiectable, llian all the innocent fools in the 
world put together'. 


II 1 had to write a})out modesty^ 1 shoidd say: I know the 
esteemed })»d)lic for which 1 have tlie honour to w-rite far too 
well to ilare to give utterance to iny opinion about this virtue. 
Personally I am (piitt? content to be modest and to applv myself 
to this \irlue with the utmost ])0ssil)le circumspection. But one 
thing I ^llalI never admit—that I have ever ret[uired modesty 

any si a lenient to that ellect 1 repel as a 

slaiuk'r. 

I he paltry characl('r of most men compels the few' who 
have any merit or genius to behave as though they did not 
know tlieir own value, and consequently did not know other 
pt'ople s want oi value; for it is only on this condition that 
th(' mob acquiesces iu tob'i'aling merit. A virtue has been made 
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out of this.necessity, and it is called modesty. It is a piece of 
h 3 f^ocrisy, to be excused only because other people are so paltry 
that they must be treated with indidgence. 


Human miseiy may affect us in two Avays, and wo may bo 
in one of two opposite moods in regard to it. 

In one of tliem, tliis misery is immediately present to us. 
We feel it in our own person, in our own will. It is imbued 
with violent desires, and it is everywhere broken, and this 
is the process which constitutes suffering. The result is that 
the will increases in violence, as is shown in all cases of passion 
and emotion: and this increasing violence comes to a stop only 
when the will turns and gives way to complete resignation, in 
other words, is redeemed. The man wdio is entirely dominated 
by this mood will regard any prosperity wliich he may see in 
others with envy, and any suffering with no S 3 mipat]iy. 

In the opposite mood Imman misery is present to us only 
as a fact of knowledge, that is to say, iiidirecth'. We are mainly 
engaged in looking at the sufferings of others, and our atten¬ 
tion is withdrawn from our own. It is in their person that w^e 
become aw^are of liuman miseryf we are filled with sympath}^; 
and the result of tliis mood is general benevolence, philan¬ 
thropy. All envy vanishes, and instead of feeling it, we are 
rejoiced when we see one of our tormented fellow-creatures 
experience anj^ pleasure or relief. 

After the same fashion we may be in one of two opposite 
moods in regard to human baseness and depravity. In the one 
we perceive this baseness indirectly, in others. Out of this 
mood arise indignation, hatred, and contempt of mankind. 
Out of it there arises humiliation, nay, contrition. 

In order to judge the moral value of a man, it is very 
important to observe which of these four moods predominate 
in him. Tho}’^ go in pairs, one out of each division. In very 
excellent characters the second mood of each division will 
predominate. 


The categorical imperative, or al>solute command, is a 
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coniradiction. Every command is conditional. What is uncon¬ 
ditional and necessary is a must, such as is presented by the 
laws of nature. 

It is (piite true that the moral law is entirely conditional. 
I'here is a world and a view of life in wdnch it has neither 
validitv nor significance. That world is, properly speaking, tlio 
real world in which, as individuals, we live: for every regard 
paid to niorality is a denial of that w’orld and of our individual 
life in it. It is a view of the \Yorld, however, which does not 
go beyond tlie principle of sufficient reasonf and the opposite 
view proceeds by the intuition of Ideas. 


If a man is under the influence of two opjwsite but very 
strong motives, A and B, and I am greatly concerned that 
he shovdd choose A, but still more that he should never be 
untrue to his choice, and by changing his mind betray me, 
or the like, it will not do for me to say anything that might 
liinder the motive B from having its full effect upon him, and 
only emj)hasi/o A; lor then 1 should never be able to reckon 
on his decision. hat I have tt> do is, rather, to put both 
motives l)etore him at the same time, in as vivid and clear 
a wav as possible, so that they may Nvork upon him with their 
wiiole foi'ce. Tlie choice that he then makes is the decision of 
his inmost nature, and stands lirm to all eternity. In saying 
/ u'ill do tJiiSy he lias said / must do this. 1 have got at his will, 
anti I can rely upon its working as steadily as one of the forces 
of nature. It is as certain as fire kindles and water wets that 
he will act according to the motive which has proved to be 
stronger loi' him. Insight and kno\Ylodge may be attained and 
lost again; tlu'v mav be clianged,or improved, or destroyed; but 
will cannot be changed. That is why I apprehend., I perceive^ I 
see, is sidiject to alteration aiul uncertainty; I irdh pronounced 
on a right ajijirehension of motive, is as lirm as nature itself. 

I he dinicultv, however, lies in getting at a right appre- 
liension. A man’s apprehension of motive may change, or be 
collected or perverteil; and, on the other hand, his circum- 
stiuu(\s mav undeiiio an alteration. 
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A mail slioiild extjrcise an almost boundless tolei'ation aiuJ 
placability, because il he is capricious enough to refuse to 
forgive a single individual for the meanness or evil that lies 
at his door, it is doing the rest of the world a quite unmerited 
honour. 

But at tlie same time the man who is everv one’s friend 
is no one’s friend. It is cpiite obvious what sort of Iriendsliip 
it is which we hold out to the human race, and to ^vhich it 
is open to almost every man to I'eturn, no matter what he 
may have done. 


A\ilh the ancients Jriendslii/) was one of the chief elements 
in morality. But friendship is only limitation and ]>artiality^ 
it is the restriction to one individual of what is the due of all 
mankind, namely, the recognition that a man’s own nature 
and that of mankind are identical. At most it is a comjiromise 
between this recognition and sellislniess. 


A lie always has its origin in the desije to extejid tlie 
dominion of one’s own will over oilier individuals, and to 
deny their will in order the better to all inn one’s own. 


Consequently a lie is in its very nature tlie jiroduct of injustice, 
malevolence and villainy. That is ^vhy truth, sincerity, candour 


and rectitude are at once recognized and valued as praiscovorthv 


and noble qualities; because we presume that the man who 
exhibits lliein entertains no sentiments of injustice or malice, 
and therefore stands in no need of concealing such sentiments. 
He wlio is open cherishes nothing tliat is bad. 


There is a certain kind of courage which s])rings from ilu 
same source as good nature. What I mean is that the g< 


natured man is almost as clearly conscious that he exists in 
otlier individuals as in himself. I have often shown how tliis 
feeling gives rise to good nature. It also gives rise to courage, 
for the simjile reason that the man who possesses this feeling 
cares less for liis o^vn individual existence, as he lives almost 
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as inudi in the general existence hi all creatures. Accordingly 
he is little concerned for his own life and its belongings. This 
is by no means the sole source of courage, for it is a pheno¬ 
menon due to various causes. But it is the noblest kind of 
courag(', as is shown by the fact that in its origin it is associated 
^vith great gentleness and patience. Men of this kind are 
usualIv irresistible lo women. 


All general rules and precepts fail, because they j)roceed 
from the false assumption that men are constituted wholly, 
or almost wholly, alike^ an assumption Avlhch the philosophy 
of 11 el vet i us expressly makes. Whereas the truth is that the 
oriiiinal diflerence between individuals in intellect and 

O 

morality is immeasurable. 


riie (juestion as to ^vhether morality 
the (juestion whether a well-grounded 
eiioisni actually exists. 

c ^ 


is something real is 
counter-principle to 


As ('goisin restricts concern for welfare to a single individual, 
viz;., the man’s own self, the counter-principle would have 
to extend it lo all other individuals. 


It is only because the will is above and beyond time that 
the slings of conscience are ineradicable, and do not, like other 
])ains, giadually w'ear away. No! an evil deed weighs on the 
conscienc(' years afterwards as heavily as if it had been freshly 
coinniitted. 


Chai actt'r is innate, and conduct is merely its manifestation^ 
the occasion for great misdeeds comes seldom; strong counter- 
molises keep us back; our disposition is revealed to ourselves 
by our d('sires, thoughts, emotions, when it remains unknown 
to others. Reflecting on all this, we might suppose it possible 
for a man to possess, in some sort, an innate evil conscience, 
without ever having di'aie anything very bad. 
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DotCt do to others what you wouldiCt like done to yourself. 
This is, perhaps, one of those arguments that prove, or rather 
ask, too much. For a prisoner might address it to a judge. 


Stupid ])eople are geiieralJy malicious, lor lh(* very same 
reason as tlie ugly and tlie deformed. 

Similarly, genius and sanctity are akin. However simple- 
minded a saint may be, he will nevertheless have a dash of 
genius in him; and however many errors of temperament, or 
of actual character, a genius may possess, he will still exhibit 
a certain nobility of disposition, by which he shows his kinship 
with the saint. 


The great difference between Law without and Law within, 
between the State and the Kingdom of God, is very clear. It 
is the State’s business to see that every one should have justice 
done to him-^ it regards men as passive beings, and therefore 
takes no account of anything but their actions. The Moral Law, 
on the other hand, is concerned that eveiy otic should do justice^,, 
it regards men as active, and looks to the will rather than the 
deed. To prove that this is the true distinction let the reader 
consider what would happen if he were to say, conversel}', that 
it is the State’s business that every one should do justice, and 
the business of the Moral I.aw that eveiw one shoidd have 
justice done to him. Tlie absurdity is obvious. 

As an example of the distinction, let me take the case of 
a debtor and a creditor disj)uting about a debt which the former 
denies. A lawyer and a moralist are present, and show a lively 
interest in the mattei-. Both desire that the dispute should end 
in the same way, although what they want is by no means the 
same. Tlie lawyer says, / want this man to get hack what belongs 
to hitri',, and the moralist, I wanl that man to do his duty. 

It is with the will alone that morality is concerned, ^\ lletl^er 
external force hinders or fails to hinder the will from working 
does not in the least matter. For morality the external world 
is real only in so far as it is able or unable to lead and inlluence 
the will. As soon as the will is determined, that is, as soon tis 
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a resolve is taken, the external world and its events are of no 
further moment and practically do not exist. For if the events 
of the world had any such reality—that is to say, if they 
possessed a significance in themselves, or any other than that 
derived from the will which is affected by them—what a 
lirievance it would be that all these events lie in the realm 
of chance and en oi ! It is, however, just this wliich prov^es that 
the important thing is not what happens, but what is willed. 
Accordingly, let the incidents of life be left to the play of 
cliance and error, to demonstrate to man that he is as chaff 
l)efore tlie wind. 


Idle State concoj its itself only with the incidents — with what 

H ‘ 

happens; nothing (dse has any reality for it. I may dwell upon 
tlioughts of murder and poison as much as I pleasei the State 
does not h)i'bid me, so long as the axe and rope control my 
will, and ]>revent it from becoming action. 

l^thics asks: AVhat are the duties towards others wliich 
justice impos('s upon us? in other words, \Aliat must I render? 
The Taw of Nature asks: Wliat need I not submit to from 
others? that is, \'\’hat must I suffer? The question is put, not 
that 1 mav do no inj\istice, but that I may not do more than 
every man must do if he is to safeguard his existence, and than 
(‘verv man \vill approve being tlone, in order that he may be 
tr(‘at(‘d in the same ^vay liimself; and, further, that I may not 
do more than sovietv will permit me to do. The same answer 
will serve for both (piestions, just as the same siraiglit line can 
he drawn from (^ither of two opmsite directions, namely, by 
opposing forces: oi', again, as the angle can give the sine, or 
th(' sine the aiiirle. 

It has been said that the histoi'ian is an inverted prophet. 
In the same way it may be said that a teacher of law' is an 
inv(M'ted moralist (vi/. a teacher of the dvities of justice), or 
that ]>olilics are inv('rtetl ethics, if we exclude the thought 
that (‘tides also teaches the dutv of benevolence, magnanimity, 
love, and so on. d'he State is the Tordian knot that is cut 
instead of heinn; untied; it is Columbus’ eoo‘ which is made 
to >land liy being l)rok(m instead of balanced, as though the 
l)usin(\ss in (piestion were to make it stand rather than to 
balance' it. In lhi^ it'spoct tlie Stat(' is like* the man who thinks 
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that he can produce fine weatlier by making tlie barometer 
go up. 


Tiie pseudo-philosophers of our age tell us that it is tlie 
object of tlie State to promote the moral aims of mankind. This 
is not true^ it is rather the contrary which is true. The aim 
for which mankind exists—the expression is parabolic—is not 
that a man should act in such and such a manner; for all 
opera operata^ things that have actually been done, are in 
themselves matters of indifference. No! the aim is that the 
Will, of which every man is a complete specimen—nay, is the 
very Will itself—should turn whither it needs to turn; that 
the man himself (the union ol Thought and Will) should 
perceive what this will is, and ^vhat horrois it contains; that 
he should show* the relleclion of himselt in his own deeds, in 
the abomination of them. I'lie State, which is wholly con¬ 
cerned with the general welfare, checks the manifestation 
of the bad will, but in no wise checks the will itself; the 
attempt would be impossible. It is because the State checks 
the manifestation of his will that a man very seldom sees the 
whole abomination of his nature in the mirror of his deeds. 
Or does the reader actually suppose that there are no people 
in the world as bad as Robespierre, Napoleon, or other mur¬ 
derers? Ooes he fail to see that there are many who would 


act like them if only they could? 

Many a criminal dies more quietly on the scaffold than many 
a non-criminal in the arms of his family. 1 he one has per¬ 
ceived what his will is and has discarded it. 1 he other has 
not been able to discard it, because he has never been able 
to perceive what it is. The aim of the State is to produce a 
fools’ paradise, and this is in direct conllict witli the li ue aim 
of life, namely, to attain a knowledge oi ^vhat the will, in its 
horrible nature, really is. 


NajX)leon was not really w'orse than many, not 
men. He ^vas |>ossessed of the very ordinary (‘gois 
its w’elfaT'O at the expensf* of otliers. liat distin 


to say most, 
ni that se(*ks 
c:uished him 
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was merely the greater |)ower he had of satisfying liis will, 
and greater intelligence, reason and courage^ added to which, 
chance gave him a favourable scope for his operations. By 
means of all this, he did for his egoism what a thousand other 
men would like to do for theirs, but cannot. Every feeble lad 
who by little acts of villainy gains a small advantage for himself 
by ])ulting others to some disadvantage, although it may be 
equally small, is jusfas bad as Napoleon. 

Those who fancy that retribution comes after death would 
demand tliat Napoleon should by unutterable torments pay 
the ])enalty for all the numberless calamities that he caused. 
13 ut he is no more culpable than all those w'ho possess the same 
^v ill, unaccompanied by the same power. 

'The circumstance that in liis case this extraordinaiy power 
\\as added, allowed him to reveal the whole wickedness of the 
human will; and the sufferings of his age, as the mercenary 
obverse ot the medal, reveal the misery, which is inextricably 
bound uj> with this bad will. It is the general manipulation 
ol this will tliat constitutes the world. But it is precisely that 
it should be understood how inextricably the will to live is 
bound u]) with, and is really one and the same as, this un¬ 
speakable misery, that is the >vorld’s aim and purpose; and 
it is an aim and purpose ^vhich tlie appearance of Napoleon 
did much to assist. Not to be an unmeaning fools’ paradise, 
l>ut a tragedy, in which the ^vill to live understands itself and 
yields—that is the object lor which the world exists. Napoleon 
is only a forcible examjile of the will to live. 

1 he diflerence between the man who causes suffering, and 
the man who sulfers it, is only jdienonienal. It is all a wdll to 
live, identical ^vith great sidlering; and it is only by under¬ 
standing this tliat the will can mend and end. 


hat chielly distinguishes ancient froiii modern times is 
lliat in ancient times, to use Napoleon’s expression, it w'as 
aliairs that reigned: /ca paroles aux clioses. In modern times 
this IS not so. What 1 mean is that in ancient times the 
character ot j)ublic life, ot the State, and of Religion, as well 
a> ()i ])nvate lite, was a strenuous alliiination of the will to 
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live. Ill modem times it is a denial ot this will, lor biicli is 
the character of Christianity. But now while on the one hand 
that denial has suffered some abatement even in public 
opinion, because it is too repugnant to human character, on 
the other what is publicly denied is secretly atlirmed. Hence 
it is that we see half measures and falsehood everywlieiM- and 
that is why modern times look so small beside anticpiity. 


The structure of human society is like a ])endulum swinging 
between two impulses, two evils in polar opposition, despotism 
and anarchy. The further it gets from the one, the nearer it 
approaches the other. From this the reader might hit on the 
thought that if it were exactly midway between the two, it 
would be right. Far from it. For these two evils are by no 
means equally bad and dangerous. The former is incomparably 
less to be feared^ its ills exist in the main only as possibilities, 
and if they come at all, it is only one among millions that they 
touch. But with anarchy, possibility and actuality are insepai- 
able; its blows fall on every man every day. Therefore every 
constitution should be a nearer approach to a despotism than 
to anarchy; nay, it must contain a small possibi it^r o 

despotism. 
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THE ART OF CONTROVERSY 

PRELIIVIINARY: LOGIC AND DIALKCFIC 


By tlie ancients, I.ogic and Dialectic were used as synonymovw 
terms^ altliou^li Xoyl^eoOai^ “to tliiiik ovei*, to con^idei, t(j 
calculate,*’ and StaAe^yta^at, “ to con^ erse,” are two \(*i v diftei- 

ent things. 

'^TBe name Dialectic was, as we ai'e infoiined l)y Diogene^ 
Laertius, first used hy Plato^ and in the }^h(€drus^ Sop}ust\ 
Kcpuldic, bk. VII, and elsewhere, we find that by Dialectic 
he means the regvdar employment ot tlie leason, anil skill 
in the practice ot it. Aristotle also uses the word in this sense, 
but, according to Laurentius Valla, he was the hist to \ise 
Logic too in a similar way.^ Dialectic, therefore, seems to l>e 
an older word than Logic. Licero and Cluintilian use the \AOids 

in the same general signihcation.’ 

This use of the words and synonymous terms lasted tlirougli 

the Middle Ages into modern times; in fact, until tlie jn-esent 
day. But more recently, and in particular by Kant, Dialectic 
has often been employed in a bad sense, as meaning the <u t 
of sopliistical controversy”; and hence Logic b<is bi en ]ii t 
ferred, as of the two tin* more innocent designation. Ne\ei- 
theless, both originally meant the same thing: and in the last 
few years they have again been recognized as s\ non\ mou, . 

It is a pitv that the words have thus been used from oi 
old, and that I am not quite at liberty to distinguish their 
meanings. Dlherwise, I should have prefeiied to dehne 

* He speaks of dt^ax^peint ^oytKai. that is, “cliflKult points, 77/.oTorr/, 

Aoyi/ff), tiTToptn Aoyixt). . r i • ’ 

* Cic. in Liunlln: J)inl.vli,an, hwnlnn, r,-r, 

c-plalricn,. TopUn. 2: Su.ici cnin, jn.licnn.H . ,l,hg.-nl.r pr,^,> nl, 
M.«(, en fcienlln, </unm Diaicc'liccn nppellnnl. y.mil.. Iil>. 11, 12 //,/</.- 

Iliec ftnrs tiinii'cticne, stvf lllnnt titspninit nein^ ilutft niii iniln ^ i.'.i 

liim tins latter wortl ajtpoars to lie tlie Katin ‘'V 

fSo far acconlina to “Petri Ifa.ni .liale< ti. a. Ao.iotnar. 1 alae, praelect.on.bns 

ninslrata,” I'SfJfC) 
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(Iruin Aoyos, “woixr’ aiul “reason,” whicli are inseparable) 
as “ tlie science of the laws of thought, that is, of the metliod 


of reason”; and Dialectic (from StaAeyecr^at, “to converse”— 
and every conversation communicates either facts or opinions, 
tliat is to say, it is historical or deliberative) as “the art ol 
dis])ii I at ion,” in the modern sense ol the ^vord. It is clear, 
then, lliat Lo^ic deals with a subject of a purely a prion 
ciiaracter, separable in definition from experience, namely, 
tlie laws of thoxight, the process of reason or the Adyo?; the 
laws, that is, whicli reason follows when it is left to itself and 
not hindered, as in the case of solitary thought on the part 
of a rational beine; wlio is in no wav misled. Dialectic, on the 
other hand, would treat of the intercourse between two 
rational beings who, because they are rational, ought to think 
in common, but who, as soon as they cease to agree like two 
clocks keeping exactly the same time, create a disputation, 
or inlellectual contest. Regarded as purely rational beings, 
the individuals would, I say, necessarily be in agreement, and 
their variation springs from the difference essential to 


individuality; in other words, it is drawn from experience. 

Logic, therefore, as the science of thought, or the science 
of the ])rocess of pine reason, should be capable of being 
constructed a })riori. Dialectic, for the most part, can be 
constructed only a po:>terio}i that is to say, W'e may learn 
its rules by an experiential knowledge of the distiu'bance 
\vhich }>ure th(tughl suffeis through the difference of indi¬ 
vidual it v manifested in the intercourse het^veen two rational 


beings, and also by actpiaintance with the means which 
dis]>uiaiUs atlopt in order to make good against one another 
tlu'ir own individual thought, and to show that it is pure and 
objective, for human iiatvire is such that if A and B are 
eugage<l in thinking in common, and are communicating 
llu'ir opinions to one another on any subject, so long as it is 
not a mere fact of historv, and A perceives that B’s thoughts 
on one and tlu* sanu* subject are not the same as his own, he 
does not begin bv revising his own process of thinking, so as 
to disco\('r auv mistake ^vhich he may have made, but he 
asMUiU's that the mistake has occurred in B’s, In other words, 


man is naturallv olistinate; and this quality in him is attended 
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with certain results, treated ol in tlie braiicli of knowledge 
which I should like to call Dialectic, but whicli, in order to 
avoid misunderstanding, I shall call Controversial or Eristical 
Dialectic. Accordingly, it is the branch of knowledge which 
treats of the obstinacy natural to man. Lyristic is only a harsher 

name for the same thing. 

Controversial Dialectic is the art ol disputing, and ol dis¬ 
puting in such a way as to hold one’s own, whether one is in 
the right or the wrong— per fas ct A man may be 

objectively in the right, and nevertheless in the eyes ot 
bystanders, and sometimes in his own, he may come oil woist. 
For example, I may advance a proof of some assertion, and 
my adversary may refute the ]>roof, and thus appear to have 
refuted the assertion, for which there may, nevertheless, be 
other proofs. In this case, of course, my adversary and I change 
places: he comes off best, although, as a iiiattei ol fact, he is 

in the wrong. 

If the reader asks how this is, 1 rejily that it is simply the 
natural baseness of luiman nature. If human natuie \^ele not 
base, but thoroughly honourable, we shoultl in e^ely debate 
have no other aim than the discovery of truth, c should not 

1 According to Diogenes J.aertius, V, 28, Aristotle ,n.t 
Dialectic togetlier, as aiming at persviasion, to -rnOuvov^ am ‘ 

Philosopliy as aiming at truth. Aristotle does, indeed, distinguish bet ^ 

(1) Logic, or analytic, as the theory or method ot arriving at lue o. 
apodeictic conclusions; and (2) Dialectic as the met loc o 
conclusions that are accepted or pass current as tint. ^ ^ 

conclusions in regard to which it is not taken toi giaiitti i 
false, and also not taken lor granted that they are true \ ’ 

since that is not tlie point. What is this but the art ot 

wliether one has any reason for being so oi ootj ■> Tint 

of attaining the appearance of truth, regardless ol Us substance. 

is, tlien, as I put it above. , , .. i • *1,.. ...-wyu.m 

Aristotle divides all conelosions ioto logical and dialectical in . 

described, and then into eristical. la) Krisiic is tbe nietho.l by 
lorn, of the conclusion is correct, liut the preni.sses, the "I 

which it is drawn, are not true, hut only ajijitai to )c ' I'idse 

(4) Suphisllc is the metliod in whicli till- iorin ol tlie tone n. . < ■ , 

although it seenis correct. These three las, P.-I-.'r”"f, '"ji'.' j',..! 
of Controversial Dialectic, as tliey havt' tio o 

only the appearance of it, and pay no regar.l to troth itsell, *>>• j 

they aim at victory. Aristotle’.s book "'V*7'';'*''L'The"k,Ti hook of his 
apart from the others, and at a lat(*i <h't» . 

Dialectic. 
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ill the least care whether the truth proved to be in favour of 
tlio opinion which we had begun by expressing, or of the 
opinion of our adversary. That we should regard as a matter 
of no moment, or, at any rate, of very secondary consequence; 
but, as things are, it is the main concern. Our innate vanity 
which is particidarly sensitive in relerence to our intellectual 
powers, will not suffer us to allow that our first position was 
wrong and our adversary’s right. The way out of this difficulty 
would be simply to take the trouble always to form a correct 
iudgment. P'or this a man would have to think before he spoke. 
But, with most men, innate vanity is accompanied by loquacity 
and innate dishonesty. They speak before they think; and even 
though they may afterwards perceive that they are wrong, 
and that what they assert is false, they want it to seem the 
contrary, d'he interest in truth, which may be presumed to 
have been their only motive when they stated the proposition ■ 


aliened to be true, now irives wav to the interests ot vanityi 

"O' 

and so, for the sake of vanity, what is true must seem false, 
and what is false must seem true. 

However, this very dishonesty, this persistence in a pro- 
])osition which seems false even to ourselves, has something 
to lie said for it. It often happens that we begin with the firm 
conviction oi the truth ot oxir statement; but our opponent’s 
ai'gument a])pears t(.) retute it. Shoubl we abandon our position 
at once, we may discover later on that we were right after 
all; the proof we offered was false, but nevertheless there was 
a jiroof for our statement which was true. The argument 
\vlnch would have been our salvation did not occur to us at 


tlu' moment. Hence we make it a ride to attack a counter¬ 
argument, even though to all aj)pearances it is true and 
forcibb', in the V)elief that its truth is only superficial, and that 


in the couise of the dispute another argument will occur to 
us bv which ^ve may ujiset it, or succeed in coni inning the 
truth of our statement. In this way we are almost compelled 
to l)econu' dishonest; or, at any I'ate, the temptation to do so 
is verv £»reat. I hus it is that the weakness ot our intellect and 


thi" perversity of our will lend each other mutual support; 
and that, generally, a disjnitant fights not for truth, but lor 
Ills })ro]H)sition, as though it wore a battle pfo ftris ct focis. 
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He sets to work pe/' fas ct ncfas-^ have seen, lie 

cannot easilv do otherwise. As a role, then, every man will 

■%/ ^ 

insist on maintaining whatever he has said, even though for 
the moment he niay consider it false or doubtful.^ 

To some extent every man is armed against such a j^rocedure 
by liis own cunning and villainy. He learns l)y daily experience, 
and thus comes to have his own natural Dialectic^ ju'^t as he 
has his own natural J^ogic, But his l)iah*ctic is i>y no means 
as safe a guide as his Logic. It is not so easy lor anyone to 
think or draw an inference contrary to the laws ot Logic; false 
judgments are frequent, false conclusions very rare. A man 
cannot easily be deficient in natural Logic, but he may 
very easily be deficient in natural Dielectic, which is a gilt 
apportioned in unequal measure. In so far natural Dialectic 
resembles the facultv of judgment, wliich differs in degree 
with every man; while reason, strictly speaking, is the same. 
For it often happens that in a matter in which a man is really 
in the right, he is confounded or refuted by merely superficial 
arguments; and if he emerges victorious from a contest, lie 
owes it very often not so much to the coirectness of his 
judgment in stating his proposition, as to tlie cunning and 

address with which he defended it. 

Here, as in all other cases, the best gifts are born with a 
man: nevertheless, much inav be done to make him a rnastei' 
of this art by practice, and also by a consideration of tlie tactics 
which may be used to defeat an opponent, or whicli he uses 
himself for a similar purpose. T herefore, even though Logic 


» MachiavclH rocoiurnontls liis Prince to make use ol every inoment that 
his nei-rhbour is weak, in oracr to attack him; as otherwise his nei*<hboiir 
may do tlie same. H lioiiour and fidelity prevailed in the world, it would 
be a different matter; but as these are qualities not to be expected, a man 
must not practise them liiinself, bc'Ctiuse he will meet with a bad p*tutn. 
It is just the same in a dispute; it I allow' that my opponc’iit is ri^ht as 
soon a.s lie seems to be so, it is scarcely priihable tliat he will do the same 
when tJie jiosition is reversed; and as he acts w'l'on^ly, I am compelled 
to act W'ron^ly too. It is easy to say that we must yield to tiuth, without 
any prepossessic^n in favour ot our own .statements; but we cannot assurne 
lli.it Our opponent will do it, aiut therefore we cannot tlo it either. Aa\ , 
it I w'cre to abandon the position on wdiicli I bad previously^ bestowed 
much thought, as soon as it appeared that he was right, it might easily 
happen that I might he misled by* a momentary impression, and gise 
up the truth in order to accejit an err'or. 
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may be oi no very real, practical use, Dialectic may certainly 
be so^ and Aristotle, too, seems to me to have drawn up his 
Logic pioper, or Analytic, as a foundation and preparation for 
his Dialectic, and to have made this his chief business. Logic 
is concerned with the meie form of ])ropositions; Dialectic, 
^vith tlieir contents oi' matter—in a word, with their substance. 

It was propor, tliercforc, to consider the general form of all 
j)ropositions liefore proceeding to particulars. 

Aristotle does not define the object of Dialectic as exactly 
as I have done it liercj for while he allows that its j^rincipal 
object is disj)utation, he declares at the same time that it is 
also the discovery of truth.^ Again, he says, later on, that if, 
from the pliilosoj)hical point of view, propositions are dealt 
with according to their truth. Dialectic regards them according 
to their plausibility, or the measure in which they will win 
the approval and assent of others.^ He is aware that tlie 
objective truth of a proposition must be distinguished and 
se])arated from the way in which it is pressed home, and 
ap])robation won for it; but he fails to draw u sufficiently sharp 
distinction between these two asj^ects of the matter, so as to 
reserve Dialectic for the latter alone.^ The rules which he 

> Topica, bk. I, 2. a Ibid., 12. 

^ On the otlier hand, in his book Dc Sophisticis Elcnchis, he takes too 
iniiclf trouble to separate Dialectic Iroin Sophistic and Kristie, wliere the 
distinction is said to consist in tlris, that dialectical conclusions are true 
in their form and their contents, while sopliistical and eristical conclusions 
are false. 

Er istic so tar dilfers Iroin Sophistic that, while the master of Eristic 
aims at mere victory, the Sopliist looks to the reputation, and with it, 
the nionetarv rewards whicli lie will ^ain. iiut whether a proposition 
is true in respect of its contents is far too uncertain a matter to form the 
loundation ot the ilistinction in question; and it is a matter on wliich 
tlie disputant least of all can arrive at certainty; nor is it disclosed in any 
very sure form even hv tlie result of the disputation. Therefore, when 
Aristoth* sjieaks of Jlialcctic, we must inchule in it Sopliistic, Eristic, and 
Eeirastic, and dehne it as “the art of getting the best of it in a dispute,” 
in wliieb, umjnestionahly, tbe safest plan is to be in the right to begin 
with; l)vit this in itself is not enough in the existing disposition of mankind, 
and, on the other hand, with the weakness of the liuman intellect, it is 
not altogether necessary. Other expedients are required, which, just 
l)t‘eause they arc unnecessary to tlie attainment of objective truth, may 
also l)e used wlien a man is objectively in tlie w-rong; and whether or 
not this is tlie ease, is hardly (‘ver a matter of complete certainty. 

1 am ol opiniou, therefore, that a shar})er distinction should he drawn 
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olten gives for Dialectic contain some of those which properly 
belong to Logic; and hence it appears to me tliat he has not 
provided a clear solution of the problem. 

We must always keep tlie subject of one branch of know¬ 
ledge quite distinct from tliat of any otlier. To form a clear 
idea of the province of Dialectic, we must pay no attention 
to objective trutli, ^vllich is an affair* ot Logic; ^ve must regard 
it simply as the art of getting the best (f it in a dispute, wldch, 
as we have seen, is all the easier if we are actually in the 
right. In itself Dialectic has nothing to tio })ut to show how 
a man may defend himself against attacks of evei'v kind, and 
especially against dishonest attacks; and, in the same fasiiion, 
how he may attack another man’s statement without con¬ 
tradicting himself, or generally without being defeated. The 
discovery of objective truth must be sejiai'ated from the ai*t 
of winning acceptance for propositions; for objective truth is 
an entirely diffei'ent matter: it is the business of sound 

judgment, lellection and experience, for which there is no 
special art. 

Such, then, is the aim of Dialectic. It lias bec^n defined as 
the Logic of appearance; but the definition is a wrong one, 
as in that case it could only be used to repel false propositions. 
But even when a man has the right on his side, lie needs 
Dialectic in order to defend and maintain it; he must kno^v 
wdiat the dishonest tricks are, in order to meet tliem; navx lie 
must often make use of them himself, so as to beat the enenw 
^^^lh his own weapons. 

Accordingly^ in a dialectical contest we must ])ut olijective 

Jjetween I dialectic and Logic tliaii ArisJtotlc lias giv'en us; lljat to I.ogic 
we should assign objective truth as jar as it is Tiiereiy foiinah and that 
Dialectic should-be confined to the art of gaining one's fjoint, and con- 
trarily, tluit Soplnstic aiul Lrislic should not be distifigiiished IVoin Dialectic 
in Aristotle’s fashion, since the ciiffcrence which lie draws rests on obj(‘ctivc 
and material truth; and in regard to what this is, wa* cannot aUain any 
clear certainty before discussion; hut we are comjjelled, with I’ilate. to ask, 

// Jiat is truth? For truth is in tlie depths, er fivOoj t) (a saying 

Deiiujcritus, Diug, J^aert., IX, 12.^. I'wo men olteii (Mig.age in a warm 
tiispute, and then retuiii to their homes each of the otlier’s opinion, 
which lie has exchanged for his own. It is easy to say that in every dispute 
we shoukl Jiave no other aim than the advancement ol truth; but before 
flisjjute no one knows wliei-e it is, .and througli liis oj)ponent's arguments- 
and his ow’ii a man is misled. 
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truth aside, or, rather, we nuist regard it as an accidental 
circumstance, an<l look only to the defence of our own position 
and tile refutation of our opponent’s. 

In lollowing out tlie rules to tins end, no respect slioidd 
he paid to objective truth, because we usually do not know 
wliere the truth lies. As I liave said, a man often does not 
himself know whether lie is in the right or not; he often 
believes it, and is mistaken: botli sides often believe it. Truth 
is in the depths. At the beginning of a contest each man 
believes, as a rule, that right is on his side; in tlie course of 
it, both become doubtlid, and the truth is not determined or 
confirmed until the close. 

Dialectic, then, need have nothing to do with truth, as little 
as the fencing master considers who is in the rieht wlien a 
dispute leads to a duel, 'i'ln ust and parry is the wliole business. 
Dialectic is the art ol intellectual fencing; and it is only when 
w(' so regard it that we can erect it into a branch of knowledge, 
bor if we lake purely objective truth as our aim, we are 
reduced to mere Logic; it we take the maintenance of false 
pi'ojiositioiis, it is iTiere Sophistic; and in either case it would 
have to be assumetl tliat we were awai'e of what was true 
and wliat was false; and it is seldom that we have any clear 
idea ot the tiuth l>ett>rehand. 'Die true conception of Dialectic 
is, then, that which we have formed: it is the art of intellectual 
fencing used for the jnirpose of getting the best of it in a 
disjiute; and, although the name Eristic would be more 
suitable, it is more correct to call it controv'ersial Dialectic, 
Dialcctica cristica, 

Dialectic in this sense of the word has no other aim but 
to reduce to a regular system and collect and exhibit the arts 
which most men employ when tliey observe, in a dispute, 
tliat truth is not on their side, and still attempt to gain the 
day. Me nee, it won hi be very inexpedient to pay any regard 
to objective truth or its atlvanceinenl in a science of Dialectic; 
since this is not done in that original and natural Dialectic 
innate in men, where they strive for nothing but victory. The 
science ot Dialectic, in one sense of the word, is mainly 
concerned to tabulate and analyse dishonest stratao-erns. in 

^7 

ol del that m a real (U'‘bate tho\' ma\' bt* at once reco^^nized 
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and defeated. It is for this very reason tliat Dialectic must 
admittedly take victory, and not objective truth, for its aim 
and purpose. 

I am not aware that anything; has been done in this direction, 
although I have made inquiries far and wide.^ It is, therefore, 
an uncultivated soil. To accomplish oui’ ]>ui'pos(% we must 
draw from our experience; we must observe how in tiie 
debates which often arise in our intercourse with our fellow- 
men this or that stratagem is employed bv one side or the 
other. By finding out the common elements in tricks repeated 
in different forms, we shall be enabled to exhibit certain 
general stratagems which may be advantageous, as well for 
our own use, as for frustrating others if tliev use them. 

What follows is to be regarded as a first attempt. 


THE BASIS OF ALT. DIAI.ECTIC 

First of ail, we must consider the essential nature of everv 
dispute: what it is tliat really takes place in it. 

Our opponent has stfited a thesis, or ^ve ourselves—it is all 
one. There are two modes of refuting it, and two courses that 
we may pursue. 

I. The modes are (1) ad rcta, (2) ad fiofuincrn or cx conccssis. 
That is to say; We may show either that the proposition is 
not in accorclance witli tlie nature of things, i.e. with absolute, 
objective truth^ or that it is inconsistent with other statements 
or admissions of our opponent, i.e. with truth as it appears 
to him. The latter mode of arguing a (piestion produces only 
a relative conviction, makes no difference whatevei' to the 
objective truth of the matter. 

II. The two courses that we mav pursue are, (1) the direct, 
and (2) the indirect refutation. I'lie direct attacks the reason 
for the thesis^ the indirect, its results. 'J'he direct refutation 
shows that the* thesis is not true; tlie indirect, that it cannot 
be true. 


* IJioiiciirs Faf*i'tt‘S tells 
Itlictoric 1)Y T1 icophrastns, 
c‘ntitierl, ^AyiovtaxiKov T/y? 
would Iia\'c heon just what 


us that ainfjiiir the rmmorous writings on 
all of which have hcen lost, there was one 
7 T€fii Toec FfnoTiKOv:; y6yoi>c Oeojptfi:;. I'hat 
we want. 
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The dir( xl course admits ol a twofold procedure. Either we 
may show that the reasons for the statement are false {nego 
major em ^ minor cm )or we may admit the reasons or premisses, 
but show lliat the statement does not follow from them (^nego 
conscqucntiam)'^ tliat is, w'e attack the conclusion or form of 
the syllooisni. 

The direct refutation makes use either of the diversion or 
of the instance. 

(//) The divei ‘Sion. —We accept our opponent’s proposition 
as true, and then show what follows from it when we bring 
it into connection with some other proposition acknowledged 
to be true. We use the two prepositions as the premisses of 
a syllogism giving a conclusion which is manifestly false, as 
contradicting either the nature of things,^ or other statements 
of our opponent himself^ that is to say, the conclusion is false 
either ad rein or ad homincm.^^ Consequently, our opponent’s 
proposition must have been false; for, while true premisses 
can give only a true conclusion, false premisses need not always 
give a false' one. 

(/>) The instance, or the example to the contrary.—^This 
consists in I'eluting the general proposition by direct reference 
to particulai' cases which are included in it in the way in which 
it is stated, but to which it does not apply, and by which it 
is therefore shown to be necessarily false. 

vSuch is the framework or skeleton of all forms of disputa¬ 
tion; lor to this evei'Y kind of conti'oversy may be ultimately 
reduced. 1 he whole ol a controversy may, however, actually 
])roceed in tiie manner described, or only appear to do so; and 
it may be supported by genuine or spurious arguments. It is 
just Itecause it is not easy to make out the truth in regard to 
tins mattc'r, that debates are so long and so obstinate. 

Nor can we, in ordering the argument, separate actual from 
a})])arent trulli, since even the disputants are not certain about 
it belorehand. Iherelore 1 shall describe the various tricks 
or stratagems ^vithout regard to (piestions of objective truth 
Ol' falsity; lor tlint is a matter on which we have no assurance, 

It it is in (lirtH't ('ontradictinii w’ltli a j)erioctly iiiulouljtcil truth, w'C 
have rt‘(hic<'<l our opponent’s position ad ahsttrdum. 

SnciMtt’s, in Ifippiti Mnj. t’t alias. 
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and which cannot be deterniined j>reviuusly. Moreover, in 
every disjiutation or argument on any subject we must agree 
about something; and by this, as a principle, we must be 
willing to judge the matter in question. AVe cannot argue 
with those who deny principles: OofUra ncgaiitem priticipia 
?ion est disputandum, 


STKArAGEMS 


The Kxtension .—This consists in cariying your o})])onent’v^ 
proposition beyond its natural limits; in giving it as general 
a signification and as wide a sense as possible, so as to exag¬ 
gerate it; and, on the other hand, in giving your own pro¬ 
position as restricted a sense and as narrow limits as vt)u can, 
because tlie more general a statement becomes, the more 
numerous are the objections to which it is open. The defence 
consists in an accurate statement of the jioint or essential 
question at issue. 

Exani])le 1.—I assertetl tliat the lilnglish were siqoreme in 
drama. My opponent atternptetl to give an instance to the 
contrary, and replied that it was a well-known fact that iit 
music, and consequently in opera, they coidd do notliing at all. 
I repelled the attack by reminding him that music was not 
included in dramatic art, which covered tragedy and comedy 
alone. This he knew vei*y well. Wiiat he had done was to try 
to generalize my j^roposition so tliat it would apply to all 
theatrical representations, and, consecjuently, to opera and 
then to music, in order to make certain ot defeating me. 
Contrarily, we may save our proposition by reducing it within 
narrower limits than we had first intendetl, if our way of 
expressing it favours this expedient. 

Example 2.—A declares that the Peace of Idi l- gave back 
tlieir independence to all the German towns of the Hanseatic 
League. B gives an instance t<j the contrary by reciting the 
fact that Dantzig, which leceived its Independence from 
Buonaparte, lost it by tliat Peace. A saves himself thus: “1 
said‘all (jerman towns,’ and Hantzig was in Poland.” 
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lliis trick was mentioned by Aristotle in the Topica 
(bk. VIII, cli. II, 12). 

Exain])le 5.—Lamarck, in his Philosophic Zoologique {yo\. I, 
p. 203), states liiat the polype lias no feeling, because it has 
no nerves. It is certain, however, that it has some sort of 
])ei'ceptioii; lor it advances towards light by moving in an 
ingenious lashion from branch to branch, and it seizes its prey. 
Hence it has been assumed that its nervous system is spread 
over the \vhole of its body in equal measure, as though it were 
blended ^vith it: for it is obvious that the polvpe possesses 
some facidty of perception without having any separate organs 
of sense. Since this assumption refutes Lamarck’s position, 
he argues thus: “In that case all parts of its body must be 
c<i])able of every kind of feeling, and also of motion, of will, 
of thought. The })olype would liave all the organs of the most 
jierfect animal in every point of its liody^ every point could 
see, smell, taste, heai-, and so on; nay, it could think, judge, 
and draw conclusions; every particle of its body would be a 
jierfect animal and it would stand higlier than man, as every 

])art of it would possess all the faculties wliich man possesses 

1 ’^ 

y in the whole of him. Further, tliere woidd be no reason 
foi not extending \^'hat is true of the polype to all monads, 
the most imjierfect of all creatures, and ultimately to the 
})Iants, which are also alive, etc. etc.” By using dialectical 
ti icks of this kind a writer betrays that he is secretly conscious 
of being in the wrong. Because it was said that the creature’s 
^vllole body is sensitive to light, and is therefore possessed 

of nerves, lie makes out that its whole body is capable of 
thought. 

II 

1 he Iloruonymy .— I his trick is to extend a proposition to 
something whicli has little or nothing in common with the 
matter in ([uestion but the similarity of the word; then to 

refute it triumjihantly, and so claim credit for having refuted 
the original statenunU. 

It nniy be noietl here that syiu)nyms are two words foi* the 
same ciinceptioii; homonyms, two conceptions which are 
co\('ie(l b\ tlu' sanu' word (s(*e Aristotle, /b/jfcc/, bk. I, ch. 13). 
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“Deep,” ‘‘cutting*,” “liigh,” used at one moment of bodies, 
at another of tones, are homonyms^ “honourable” and 
“honest” are synonyms. 

This is a trick which may be regarded as identical with the 
sophism ex honionyniiai although, if the sophism is obvious, 
it ^vill deceive no one. 


Iivr/ y light cat) he c.r(itigni\hefl. 
'J'he intellect is a light. 

ThereJ^ore it can he e.rting)iisht'fl. 


Here it is at once clear that there are four terms in the 
syllogism, “light” being lised both in a real aiul in a meta¬ 
phorical sense. But if tlie sophism takes a subtle form, it is 
of course, apt to mislead, especially where the concej)tions 
wliich are covered bv tlie same word are related, and inclined 
to be interchangeable. It is never subtle enough to deceive, 
if it is used intentionally; and therefore cases of it must be 
collected from actual and individual experience. 

It would be a very good thing if every trick coidd receive 
some short and obviously appropriate name, so that wlien a 
man used this or that particular trick, he could be at once 
reproached for it. 

I w'ill give two examples of the homonymy. 

Example 1.—A: “You are not yet initiated into the 
mysteries of tlie Kantian pliilosophy,” 

B: “Oh, if it\s mysteries you’re talking of. I’ll have nothing 
to do with them.” 

Example 2.—1 condemned the pi*inciple involved in tfie 
word honour as a foolish onef for, according to it, a man loses 
his honour by receiving an insidt, wdiich he cannot wipe out 
unless he replies with a still greater insult, or by shedding his 
adversary’s blood or his own. 1 contended that a man’s true 
honour cannot be outraged by ^vhat he suffers, but only and 
alone hy what he doesj for there is no saying ^vhat may befall 
any one of us. My oppotient immediately attacked the reason 
1 had given, and triumphantly proved to me that when a 
tradesman \vas falsely accused ol misrepresentation, dis¬ 
honesty, or neglect in his business, it was an attack upon his 
honour, w'hich in this case was outraged solely by what he 
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sulTeretlj ami that lie could only retrieve it by puiiisliiiig his 
aggressor and making him retract. 

Here, by a lionionymy, he was foisting civic honour^ which 
is otiierwise called ^ood nanic^ and which may be outraged 
by lil>el and slander, on to the conception of knightly honour^ 
also callt'd /xdnt dli()iificut\ which may be outraged by insult. 
And since an attack on tlie toriner cannot be disregarded, but 
must be repelled by jniblic disproof, so, with the same justi- 
ticalion, an attack on the latter must not be disrecai'ded either, 
but it must be defeated by still greater insult and a duel. Here 
we have a confusion of two essentially different things through 
the 1 lomonymy in tlie word honour, and a consequent 
alteration of the point in dispute. 


Ill 

Another trick is to take a proposition which is laid down 
relatively, and in reference to some particular matter, as 
though it wore uttered with a general or absolute application^ 
or, at least, to take it in some quite different sense, and then 
refute it. Aristotle’s example is as follows: 

A Moor is Idack; but in regard to his teeth he is white: 
tlierefore, he is black and not black at the same moment. This 
is an obvious so])hism, which will deceive no one. Let us 
contrast it with one drawn from actual experience. 

In talking of philosopliy, I admitted that my system upheld 
tlu‘ ()uielists, ami conuncnded tlunn. Shortly afterwards the 
conversation turned upon Hegel, and I maintained that his 
writings ^vere mostly nonsense; or, at any rate, that there 
w('i'(* many passages in them where the author wrote the 
words, and it \vas l(*ft to the reader to find a meaning for 
them. My opponent did not attempt to refute this assertion 
( 1(1 rrni, but contented himself iiy advancing the arguTTientuin 
ad honunctn, and telling me that 1 had just been praising the 

Quiet ists, and that they had written a good deal of nonsense 
too. 

'I'll IS 1 admitted; but, by way of correcting him, 1 said that 
J had praist'd tlu' Q)uietisls, not as philosophers and \vritei*s, 
lliat is to say, tor tludr achiev<*m(mts in the sphere oi theory. 
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but only as men, and fur their conducl in mere matter^ of 
practice‘s and that in Hegel’s case we ^vere talking- of theories. 
In this way I parried the attack. 

Tlie first tliree tricks are of a kindred character, 'khev liave 
this in conunon, tfiat something different is attacked from tliat 
which was asserted. It would therefore he an i^noivitio elenchi 
to allow oneself to be disposed of in such a maimei'. 

For in all the examples that 1 have given, \vliat the o})ponent 
says is true, but it stands in apparent and not in real con¬ 
tradiction with the thesis. All that the man ^vhom he is 
attacking has to do is to deny the validity of his syllogism; 
to deny, namely, the conclusion which he draws, tlial because 


his proposition is true, ours is false. In this way his refutation 
is itself directly refuted by a denial of his conclusion, per 
ncgatioficni coiiscquctitiac, Another trick is to refuse to admit 


true premisses because of a foreseen conclusion. There are two 
ways of defeating it, incorporated in the next two sections. 


IV 

If you want to draw a cojiclusion, you must not let it be 
foreseen, but you must get the premisses admitted one by one, 
unobserved, mingling them here and tiiere in your talk; 
otherwise, vour opponent will attempt all sorts of chicanery. 
Or, if it is doubtful whether your oj)ponent \vill atlmit them, 
you must advance the premisses of these ]>remisses; tliat is 
to say, you must draw up pro-syllogisms, and get the premisses 
of several of them admitted in no definite order. In this way 
you conceal your game until you ha\e obtained all the admis¬ 
sions that are necessary, and so reach your goal by making 
a circuit. These rules are given by Aristotle in his 7 opica^ 
bk. VIII, ch. 1. It is a trick which needs jio illustiation. 


To piove the truth of a pro])Osition, you may also employ 
previous propositions that are not true, should your opponent 
refuse to admit tlie true ones, either because he '^ees tliat tin* 
iho^sis immed iat(*l V follows from tliem. In that case tin* plan Is to 
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take proposilions which are false in themselves but true for 
your opponent, and argue from the way in which he thinks, 
that is to sav, cx concessis. For a true conclusion may follow 
from false premisses, l)ul not vice vei'sa. In the same fashion 
your opponent’s false propositions may be refuted by other 
false propositions, which he, however, takes to be true^ for 
it is with him that you liave to do, and you must use the 
thoughts that he uses. For instance, if he is a member of some 
sect to which you do not belong, you may employ the declared 
opinions of this sect against him, as principles.^ 


Anollier plan is to beg the cpiestion in disguise by postulating 
what has to be proved, either (1) under another name^ for 


i i 


instance, "good repute” instead of “ honour”; “ virtue” instead 


of 


4 i 


virginity,” etc.; or by using such convertible terms as 


“red-blooded animals” and “vertebrates”^ or (2) by making 
a general assumption covering the particular point in dispute^ 
for instance, maintaining the uncertainty of medicine by 
])ostulaling tlie uncertainty of all luiman knowledge. (5) If, 
vice versa, two things follow one from the other, and one 
is to be proved, vou itiay postulate the other. (4) It a general 
1 proposition is to l)e proved, you may get your opponent to 
admit every one of the jparticulars. I'his is the converse of 
the second.- 

VII 

Shovdd the disiputation be conducted on somewhat strict and 
formal lines, and there be a desire to arrive at a very clear 
understanding, he who slates the proposition and wants to 
]>rove it may ])rocced against his opponent by question, in 
order to siiow the truth of the statement from his admissions, 
riie erttlemalic, or Socralic, method was especially in use 
amon‘> the ancients; and litis and some of the tricks tollowing 
later on are akin to it.'* 

' AristotU', lopicii, l)k. \ III, cli. 2. 

2 Jiirru. i'll. It. 'llu* last chapter ol this work contains some good 
rules tor the pr.icticc of Dialectics. 

^ 'l'hr\' ;irc .ill ;i tree version t)t eh. io of Aristotle’s Dt' Sop/itslici 
I'.l riu'ht.'. 
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J lie 2 >luii is to cisk ii grout iiiuiiy vN'idc-rcucliiiig t^iiostioiis 
at once, so as to hide what you want to get admitted, and, 
on the other hand, ([iiickly propound the argument resuhim>' 

who are slow oi understanding 
cannot follow accurately, and do not notice any mistakes or 
gaps thei'e may be in the demonstration. 


Mil 

1 his trick consists in making your o])ponent angry; for wlien 
he is angry he is incapable ot judging aright, ami ])erceiviiig 
here his ad\ antage lies, \ ou can make him tuigry by doing 
him repeated injustice, or jiractising some kind of chicaneiy, 
and being geneially insolent. 

O O ^ 


IX 

Or you may put t[uestions in an older dilferent Ironi that 
which the conclusion to be diawn from them requires, and 
transpose them, so as not to let him know at what you are 
aiming. He can then take no jirecautions. You may also use 
his answers for different or eyen opposite conclusions, according 
to their character. This is akin to the trick of masking your 
piocedure. 

X 


If you obserye that your opponent designedly leturns a 
negative answer to the questions which, foi' the sake of 3 our 
])roposition, 3^011 want him to answer in the afiirmati\e, you 
must ask the converse of the jirojiosition, as though it were 
that which 3011 were anxious to see afTirimHl^ or, at a 113 ' late, 
you niay give him his choice of both, so that lu' ma 3 ' not 
]>erceiye which of them you are asking him to affirm. 


XI 

If 3 ^ou make an induction, and 3 ^ 0111 ’ opponent grants you 
the pai'ticular cases b 3 " which it is to be sujipoiTed, 3 aju must 
refrain from asking him if he also admits the general ti'utJi 

Li5ay$: Arthur Sch/pcnhaucr L 
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wliidi issues from tfie paiTicuUirs but introduce it afterwards 
as a settled and admitted fact5 for, in tlie meanwhile, he will 
liimself conic to believe that he has admitted it, and the same 
impression will be received by the audience, because they will 
remember the nianv c|ueslions as to the paiticulais, and 
suppose' that they must, of course, have attained their end. 


XII 

11 the conversation turns upon some general conceiition 
which has no jiarticular name, but requires some figurative 
or metaphorical designation, you must begin by choosing a 
metaphor that is favourable to your proposition. For instance, 
the names used to denote the two political parties in Spain, 
Scfvi/<'s ami Libera are obviously chosen by the latter. The 
name }b-olestartls is chosen bv themselves, and also the name 
Ei'aa^elicaJs-^ but the Catholics call them bcretics. Similarly, 
in legai'd to the names of things which admit of a more 
exact and definite meaning; for example, if your opponent 
proposes an altcr(Jtio?i ^ you can call it an iiiaovcilioii^ as this 
is an invidious Avord. If A'ou yourself make the proposal, it 
AAill b(' lb(^ converse. In the first case, you can call the 
antagonistic principle “the existing order,” in the second, 
“antiquated prejudice.” ^Vhat an impartial man with no 
further j>u! pose to seiT e would call “public Avorship” or a 
svslem of rt'ligion,” is tlescribeil by an adherent, as‘*iiiety, 
godliness”: and by an op]H)nent as “bigotry,” “superstition. 
This is, at bottom, a subtle petitio jn'iacipii. AVhat is sought 
to be proved is, fir^l of all, insertetl in the definition, whence 
it is then iak('n bv mere analysis. W hat one man calls“placing 
in sale ( usloth,” another calls “ihrOAving into prison.” A 
speak('r often l)elrays his jmrpose beforehand by the names 
which he gives to things. One man talks of “the clergy”j 
anotlu'r, ot ‘■‘'the priests.” 

Of all llie tricks of controversv, this is the most frequent, 
and it is used instinctively. You hear of “ religious zeal,” or 

faux /MX,” a “piece of gallantry,” or 


i L 


i i 


5 > 




fanati('ism 


a 


“adulter\'’; an “ etpiiA oral,” or a“bawdy” story^ “ embarrass 
mentor “ bankniptcv”;‘ ‘ through influence and connection, 
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or by “bribery and nepotism’’; 
pay. ’ ’ 


“sincere m'atitude,” 

<■_ ■» 7 


or “iiood 

O 


XTII 


To make your ojipoiieiit accept a ])j' 0 ])osition, you must give 
him the counter-proposition as well, leaving liim his clioice 
of the two; and you must render the contrast as glaring as you 
can, so that to avoid being paradoxical he will accept the 
proposition, which is tlius made to look quite probable. For 
instance, if you want to make him admit that a boy must 
do ever^j'thing that his father tells liiin to do, ask him “whether 
in all things we must obey or disobey our parents.” Or, if a 
thing is said to occur “often,” ask wliether by “often” you 
are to understand few or any cases; and he will say “many.” 
It is as though you were to put grey next black, and call it 
white; or next white, and call it black. 


This, which is an impudent trick, is played as follows: When 
your opponent has answered several of your questions without 
the answers turning out favourable to the conclusion at which 
you are aiming, advance the desired conclusion—although it 
does not in the least follow—as though it had been proved, 
and proclaim it in a tone of triumph. If your ojiponent is shy 
or stuiiid, and you yomself ]>ossess a great deal of iiiqiudence 
and a good voice, the trick may easily succeed. It is akin to 
tiie fallacy tioii canscEuI caus(e. 


XV 

If you have advanced a ^paradoxical projposition and find 
a (lifficulty in proving it, you may submit for your opponent’s 
acceptance or rejection some true proposition, the truth of 
which, however, is not quite palpable, as though you wished 
to draw your proof from it. Should he reject it because he 
suspects a trick, you can obtain your triumph by showing liow 
absurd he is; should he accept it, you have got reason on your 
side for the morncmt, and must lunv look about you; or else 
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you can oiuplo}^ the previous trick as ^YelI, aiul maintain that 
}'Our paradox is proved by the proposition which he has 
accepted. For tliis an extreme degree of impudence is required; 
bvit experience shows cases of it, and there are people who 
practise it l)y in«linct. 



Anotliei' trick is to use arguments ad fiomincni^ or ex co//- 
ccssis^ Wlieii your o]>]M>nent makes a projiositiott, you must 
try to see wiietiier it is not in some way—if needs be, only 
apparently—inconsistent with some other proposition which 
he has made or admitted, or with the principles of a school 
or sect which he has commeitded and approved, or with the 
actions of those wlio siqiport the sect, or else of those who give 
it only an apparent and spurious support, or with his own 
actions or want of acti<)n. For example, shoidtl he defend 
suicide, you may at once (wclaini, “Why don’t vou hang 
yo\uself?” Shoidd he maintain that Berlin is an unpleasant 
])lace to live in, you may say, “Why don’t you leave by the 
first train?” Sonn^ sucli claptiap is ahvavs possible. 


XVll 


If your opponent presses you with a counter-proof, you will 
olten be able to save yourself by advancing some subtle 
distinction, which, it is true, had not previously occurred to 


’ Tin* trvith trom wliicli I tlraw iny proof may be eitlier (1) of an 
objective it ml universally valid character; in tliat case my proof is voracious, 
srcufuimri iimi it is such proof itlono tliat lias any genuine 

valitiity. Or (2) it may he valid only for the ])erson to whom I wish to 
{uove my projiosition, iind with wliom I am disputing. He lias, that is 
to say, either taken uj) some position once for all as a prejudice, or hastily 

admitted it in the course of the disi>ute; aiul on this I ground my proof. 

In that case, it is ii proof valid only for tliis particular man, ad homiiiem. 
I compel my opponent to grant my proposition, hut I fail to establish it 

as a truth of universal validity. jMy proof avails for my opponent alone, 

hut for no one else. For exam])le, if my ojiponent is a devotee of Kant’s, 
and I ground my ])roof on some utterance of that philosopher, it is a 
proof which in itself is only ad honihieni. If he is a IMoliarnmedan, I may 
lirove my point liy reference to a passage in the Koran, and that is sufficient 
I'or him; Imt here it is only a proof ad hornint'rji. 
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tlial \Sy il tin' null ter adtiiils ui a duul>le aj>plicaiioii, 
of being taken in aiiv anibiguuLis sen^e. 


XVIII 

If you observe that your opponent ha^ taken u]) a line of 
argument wliich will end in vour defeat, you must not alIo^v 
him to carry it to its conclusion, but interru])l the course of 
the dispute in time, or break it oft altogether, or lead him 
away from the subject, and bring him to others. In sliort, 
you must effect the trick ^vhich will be noticed later on, the 
niuUitio controversixe (see § XXIX). 


XIX 

Should your opponent expiessly challenge you to j)roduce 
any objection to some delinite point in his argument, and 
you liave notliing mucli to say, you must try to give the 
matter a general turn, and then talk against tliat. If you are 
called upon to say why a jjarticulai* physical liypothesis cannot 
Ije accepted, you may speak of the fallibility of human 
knowledge, and give various illustrations of it. 


When you have elicited all your premisses, and your 
opponent has admitted them, you must refrain from asking 
him for tlie conclusion, but draw it at once for yourself; nay, 


<*ven though one or other of the piemisses shoidd be lacking, 
you may take it as though it too had been admitted, cuid 


dj’aw tlie conclusion. 
noil causcc ut cnuscc. 


'riiis trick is an ap]>licalion of the lallacy 


XXI 


W hen your 0]>ponent us<*s a inurely sii]i<‘i li(‘ial oi’ »phi>t it .d 
argument and you see thiuugli it, yt>u can, it i" li ne, relut** 
it bv' setting Idrth its ca]itii>us and supeihclal cliaraclur; biil 
it is better to meet him ^vith a couiiter-argument winch is 
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jusL as superficial and sophistical, and so dispose of him; for 
it is with victory that yon are concerned, and not with truth. 
If, for example, he adopts an argumcjiium ad liornineni^ it is 
sufficient to take the force out of it by a counter argumenturn 
ad Jiofiujictn or aiguincntuin ex conccssis'^ and, in general, 
instead of setting forth the true state of the case at equal 
length, it is shorter to take this course if it lies open to you. 


If your 0])ponent requires you to admit something from 
wliich the ])oint in dis]>ute will immediately follow, you must 
refuse to do so, declaring that it is a petitio principii. For he 
and llie audience ulll legard a pruj)Osilion which is near akin 
to the jiolnt in dis})ule as identical with it, and in this way 
you dejn ive liim of liis best argument. 


XXUl 


man into exai>- 


Contradiction and contention irritate a 
geialing his sialenu'iit. By contradicting your opponent you 
may drive him into extending beyond its proper limits a 
statement ^vhicll, at all events within those limits and in itself, 
is true; and wlien yon refute this exaggerated form of it, you 
look as thouo;h you had also refuted his oriiiinal statement, 
(.onlrarilv, vou must take care not to allow vourself to be 
misled hv contradictions into exaiiiieratinir or extendino* a 

o r> 




statement of your own. It wdll often happen that your 
opjioiumt will himself directly try to extend your statement 
lurther llian ^on meant it; licre >’Ou must at once stop liini, 
and hring him hack to tlu* limits ^vhich you set uji: ‘‘d'hat’s 


what I said, and no more. ' 


XX1V 


1 ills trick consists ui slating a lalse syllogiMii. Your opponent 
m.ilvos a [)i(»])osilion, and liy false inference and distortion of 
his ideas you foi'C(' from it other ]>ropositioris w hich it tloes not 
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contain and lie does not in the least mean; na>'- wliicli are 

/ .J ^ 

absurd or dangerous. It then looks as it his 2 ieo position gave 
rise to others which are inconsistent either with tlieinselves 
or with some acknowledged trutli, aiul so it appears to lie 
indirectly refuted, d his is the diversion^ and it is another 
application of tlie fallacy non causce ul causer. 


This is a case of the diicrsion by means of an instafice to die 
cotitrary. With an induction (eVayoiyTj), a great number of 
particular instances are required in order to establish it as a 
universal proposition^ but with tiie diversion {o.iTQ.yuiy^') a 
single instance, to which the proposition does not ajjply, is all 
that is necessary to overthrow it. Tliis is a controversial metliod 
known as the instance — instantia^ evoraais^ For example, “all 
ruminants are horned” is a jjroposition which may be upset 
by the single instance of tlie camel. Tlie instance is a case in 
which a universal truth is sought to be a]:>plied, and something 
is inserted in the fundamental definition of it ^vhicli is not 
universally true, and by wdiich it is upset, hut; there is room 
for mistake; and when this trick is employed by your opponent, 
you must observe (1) whether the example which he gives 
is really true; for there are problems of \vhich the only true 
solution is that the case in point is not true—for example, 
many miracles, ghost stories, and so on; and (2) wliether it 
really comes under the conce])lion of the trutli thus stated; 
for it may only appear to do so, and the matter is one to Ije 
settled by precise distinctions; and (5) whether it is really 
inconsistent with this concejition; for this again may be only 
an apparent inconsistency. 

XXVI 

A brilliant move is the retorsio argunicnti, or turning ot 
the tables, by which your opponent’s tirgurnent is turned 
against himself. He declares, for instance, “So-and-so is a child, 
you must make allowance for him.” You retort, “Just because 
he is a child, I must correct him; otlierwise he will persist 

in his bad habits.” 
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Sliould your oppoiioiit surprise you by becoming particularly 
angry at an argument, you must urge it with all the more zeal 5 
not only because it is a good thing to make him angry, but 
Itecause it may be jat'^umetl tlial you have here p\tt your 
finger on the weak side of his case, and that just here he is 
iTiore open to attack than even for the moment vou perceive. 


XXVITI 

'Id I is is chiefly jiract ical>le in a dispute belween scholars in 
tlie presence ot the unl<\arned. If you liave no argument 

nd rcm^ and none either (id horninern. you can make one 

* ^ 

nd nuditorcs'^ that is to say, you can start some invalid objection, 
wliicli, however, oidy an exjiert sees to be iiiA^alid. Xow your 
opponent is an expert, but those who form vour a\idience are 
not, and accordingly in their eyes he is defeated; particularly 
it I he objection which you make places him in any ridiculous 
light. People are ready to laugh, and you have liie laughers 
on your side. To show that your objection is an idle one, would 
require a long explanation on the part of your opponent, and 
a refei'(‘nce to the principles of the branch of knowledge in 
(piostion, or to the elements of the matter which vou are 
dlsc\;ssing; and j)eople are not disposed to listen to it. 

For example, your opponent states that in the original 
foinuition of a mountain-range the granite and other elements 
in its composition ^ver(', by reason ol their high temperature, 
111 a fluid or molten states that the temperature must have 
amounted to some d' 8 ()° Fahrenlieit; and that when the mass 
took ^lla])(‘ it was co^'eiM'd by tlie sea. Vou reply, by an argu- 
nuMit nd nudUoi'cs^ that at that temperature—nay, intleed, 
long before it had been reached, namely, at 212° Fahrenheit 
tin; sea would have been boiled away, and spread through 
the air in the form of steam. .\t this the audience laughs. To 
r(dut(' th(' objection, your opponent would have to show tliat 
the boiling-point depends not only on the degree of warmth, 
but also on the atmospheric pressme; and that as soon as about 
hall the sea-^vater had gone of! in the shape of steam, this 
lire^sure would be so greatly increased that the rest of it would 
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fail to boil even at a temperature of 1-80°. He is debarred 
from giving tliis explanation, as it would require a treatise 
to demonstrate the matter to those \vlio had no acquaintance 
with physics. 


If you find that you are being worsted, you can make a 
diversion —that is, you can suddenly begin to talk of something 
else, as though it had a bearing on the matter in dispute, and 
afforded an argument against your opponent. This may be 
done without presumption if the diversion has, in fact, some 
general bearing on the matter^ but it is a piece of impudence 
if it has notliing to do witli the case, and is only brought in 
by way of attacking your opponent. 

hor example, I praised the system j)revailing in Cdiina, 
where there is no such thing as hereditary nobility, and offices 
are bestowed only on those who succeed in competitive exami¬ 
nations. JVJy opponent maintained that learning, as little as 
the privilege of birth (of which he liad a high opinion) fits 
a man for office. We argued, and he got the worst of it. 1 hen 
he made a diversion, and declared that in China all ranks were 
punished with the bastinado, which he connected with the 
immoderate indulgence in tea, and proceeded to niake both 
of them a subject of reproach to the Chinese. To follow him 
into all tliis would have been to allow oneself to be drawn into 
a surrender of the victory which liad already been won. 

The diversion is mei’e impudence if it completely abandons 
the point in dispute, and raises, for instance, some such 
objection as ‘‘Yes, and you also said just now,” and so on. 
For then the argument becomes to some extent pejsonal; of 
tlie kind whicli will be treated of in the last seclion. Strictly 
speaking, it is half-way between the argutncnluin ad prrsonafu^ 
which will there be .discussed, and the arguatcnluni ad 
honiincni. 

How very innate this trick is, may be seen in every quarrel 
between common people. If one of the parties makes some 
personal reproach against tlie other, the latter, instead of 
ciiiswering it by refuting it, allows it to stand—as it were, 

1 See § xvnr xviii. 

L* 
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admits it; and replies hy reproaching his antagonist on some 
other ground. This is a slratageni like that pursued by Scipio 
when lie attacked the Cartliaginians, not in Italy, but in Africa, 
In war, diversions oi this kind may be profitable; but in a 
(piarrcl they are poor expedients, because the reproaches 
remain, and those who look on hear the worst that can be said 
of both parties. It is a trick that should be used only J^oute 
(/r rniri/x. 


XXX 

Tilis is the (irguniciituiti aci vereciuidicun. It consists in 
making an aj)peal lo authority rather than reason, and in using 
such an authority as may suit the degree of knowledge 
possessed ])}' your o])poneiU. 

Every man prefers belief Lo the exercise of judgment, says 
S(meca; and it is therefore an easy matter if vou have an 
authoritv on your side wliich your oi>ponent respects. The 
more limited his capacity and knowledge, the greater is the 
number of the aulhoi'ities wlio weigh with him. But if his 
capacity and klH)^vU‘dg■e ai'e oL a high oj'der, there are very 
few; iiuleed, liardlv any at all. 1 h; may, ])erhaps, admit the 
authoi'ity of ])rofes.vional men versed in a science or an art or 
a handicraft of which he kno\vs little or nothing; but even so 
lie will legard it with susj>icion. Contiarily, oitlinary folk have 
a d(M‘p re.''pect for prol(\''Sional men ot every kind. They are 
unaware that a man ^vho makes a professit)n (d a thing loves 
it not for the thing itself, but for the money he makes by it; 
oi' that it is rare for a man who teaches tt) know his subject 
thoroughly; lor if Ins studies it as he ought, lu* has in most 
cases no linu' left in \^hlch lo teach it. 

But there are \ t'rv many authorities \vho tind respect with 
the mob, and if vou have none that is tpiite suitable, you can 
take one that appears to l)e st>; you may' ([uote wliat some said 
ill aiiolliei’ >ense or in other circumslaiit'es. Authorities which 
yo\u' opponent fails lo undi'rstaiid are those of which he 
gmunallv thinks the m(^^l. d'he unleained entertain a peculiar 
respec t lor a (hcH'k ui' a Tallin flourish. You may also, shonld 
it bo lu'ce^sar^, not onlv Iwi'^i ^our authorities, hut actually 
falhly tl lem, or tpiole some'thing which vou have invented 
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entirely yourself. As a rule, your opponent has no books at hand, 
and could not use them if he had. The finest illustration of this 
is furnished by the French cure, who, to avoid being compelled, 
like other citizens, to pave the street in front of his house, 
quoted a sa^'ing w'liich he described as biblical: paveant alii, 
ego non pavebo. That was quite enough for the municipal officers. 

A universal prejudice may also be used as an authority 5 for 
most people think w'ith Aristotle that that may be said to exist 
which many believe. There is no opinion, how^ever absurd, 
which men will not readily enibicice as soon as the}* can be 
brought to the conviction that it is generally adoj)ted. Examjde 
affects their thought just as it affects their action. They are like 
sheep following the bell-wether just as lie leads them. They 
would sooner die than think. It is very curious that the 
universality of an opinion should have so much weight with 
people, as their own experience might tell them that its 
acceptance is an entirely thoughtless and merely imitative 
process. But it tells them nothing of the kind, because they 
possess no self-knowdedge wdiatever. It is only the elect who 
53 ^ with Plato: Tot? TroAAots" tt'oAAcl Sok^l^ w'^hich means that 
the public has a good many bees in its bonnet, and that it 
w’^ould be a long business to get at them. 

But to speak seriously, the universality of an opinion is no 
proof, nay, it is not even a probability, that the opinion is right. 
Those wlio maintain that it is so must assume ( 1 ) that length 
of time deprives a vmiversal opinion of its demonstrative force, 
as otherw^ise all the old errors whicli were once universally 
held to be true woidd have to be recalled^ for instance, tin: 
Ptolemaic system would have to be restored, or Catliolicism 
re-established in all Protestant countries. They must assume 
( 2 ) that distance of space has the same effect^ otherwise the 
respectiv'e universality of opinion among the adherents of 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam will put them in a difficulty. 

When we come to look into the matter, so-called universal 
opinion is. the opinion of two or three persons; and w^e should 
be persuaded of this if w''e could see the w^iv in ^^hich it 

really arises. 

We should find tliat it is two or three persons wdio, in tin' 
first instance, accejJted it, or advanced and maintained it; and 
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of whom ])Oople wore so ^ood as to believe that they had 
tlioroughlv tested it. Tlien a few otlier persons, persuaded 
beforehand lliat the first were men of tlie requisite capacity, 
also accepted th(' opinion. Tliese, apjain, were trusted by many 
otliers, ^vhose laziness su^oested to them that it was better 
to b('liev(' at once, than to through the troublesome task 
of testinf»’ the matter for themstdves. Thus the ntunber of these 


lazv aiul crednlo\is adherents ‘•revv from day to day, for tlie 
opinion liad no soon<*i' obtaiiKid a fair measure of support than 
its furt h(‘r supporters attributed this to the fact that the opinion 
could only have t)btained it by the cogency of its arguments, 
rhe leitiainder were then compelled to grant what was 
universally granted, so as not to pass for unruly persons who 
resisted ojiinions \vlhch every one accepted, or pert fellows 
\vho thotight themselv<*s cleverer than anyone else. 

hen opinion reaches this stage, adhesion becomes a duly; 
and hencefor^val'd the few who are capable of forming a 
judgment hold their peace. Those who venture to speak are 
such as are entirely incapable of forming any opinions or any 


judgment of their own, being merely the echo of others’ 
oj)inions: and, nevertheless, they defend them with all the 
greater zeal and intolerance. For what they hate in people who 
think difierently is not so much the dillerent opinions Avhich 
they }>rof(*ss, as the ])resumj)tion ol wanting to iorm their own 
j\idgm(‘nt; a [)resumption of \vhich they themselves are never 
guilty, as thev are very well aware. In short, there are very 
lew who can thiidx, but every man wants to have an opinion^ 
and \'\hat remains but to take it readv-made from others, 
lnst('ad of forming t>pinions for himstdf? 

Since' this is \vliat ha])pens, \vhei'e is tin' value ot the opinion 
ev{*n of a hundrc'd millions? It is no more established than an 
historical fact rt‘])orted by a hundred chroniclers who can be 
jnoved to have ])]ag!arized it from one another; the opinion 
in the end being tracealile to a single individual.^ It is all what 
I say, what you say, and, linally, wliat ho says; and the whole 
of it is nothing but a series of assertions: 


I)ico pgo, tu (Hcis, sed dpnif/iw dixit et UIp; 
Dii taquc post tofirs, nil nisi dicta rides. 

Set* llaylt* s Pi’nst'cs .>f/r Ics Conietes^ I, p, tO. 
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Nevertheless, iii u dispute witli ordinary jieople, we iiiav 
employ universal opinion as an autliority. For it will ^enerallv 
be found tliat when two of them are fighting, that is tlie weapon 
which both of them choose as a means of attack. If a man of 
the better sort has to deal with them, it is most advisable for 
him to condescend to the use of tliis weapon too, and to select 
such authorities as will make an impression on his opponent’s 
weak side. For, ex hypothesisy he is as insensible to all rational 
arguments as a horny-hided Siegfried, dipped in the flood of 
incapacity, and unable to think or judge. 

Before a tribunal the dispute is one between authorities 
alone—^such authoritative statements, I mean, as are laid 
down by legal ex 2 )erts^ and here the exercise of judgment 
consists in discovering what law or autliority api>lies to tlie 
case in cpiestion. There is, however, plenty of room for 
Dialecticj for should the case in question and tlie law not 
1 ‘eally fit each other, they can, if necessary, be twisted until 
they appear to do so, or vice versa. 


If you know that you have no rejily to the ai guments which 
voLir opponent advances, you may, by a fine stroke ol irony, 
declare yourself to be an incoin])etent judge: hat you now 

say Tiasses mv ])oor jioweis ol comjii'eliension; it may be all 
very true, but 1 can’t undei'Stand it, and 1 refiain Irom anv 
expression of opinion on it.” In this way you insinuate to the 
bystanders, with whom you are in good repute, tliat what your 
opponent says is nonsense. 1 hus, when Kant’s hritik ajipearetl, 
or rather, tvlieii it began to niake a noise in tlie world, niany 
jirofessors of the old ecclectic scliool declai'ed that they failed 
lo understand it, in the belief that llieir failure settled the 
business. But when the adherents of the new school jiroved 
to them tliat they weie (juite right, and had really failetl to 
understand it, they \vere in a very had humour. 

This is a trick which may he used only when \ou are quite 
bure that the audience tliinks much better of you tiian of your 
oj>j;onent. A jii’olessor, for iu'-tance, may try it on a btudiml. 

Strictly, it is a case of the jireceding trick: it is a particularly 
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malicious assertion of one’s own authority, instead of giving 
reasons. The counter-tiick is to say: “I beg your pardon; but, 
with your penetrating intellect, it must he very easy for you 
to understand anything; and it can only be my poor statenaent 
of the matter that is at fault”; and then go on to rub it into 
him until he understands it nolens volens, and sees for himself 
that it was really his own fault alone. In this way j-ou parry 
his attack. With the greatest politeness he wanted to insinuate 
that you were talking nonsense; and you, with equal courtesy, 

prove to liini lluit lio is ti lool. 


XXXII 

It you are eonlronled with an asserlion, there is a short way 
ol' getting rid ol' it, or, at any rate, of thiwing suspicion on 
it, by ])utling it into some odious categoi'y; even though the 
connection is oidy apparent, or else of a loose character. \ou 
can say, for instance, “M hat is Manichgeisin.” or “It is 


Arianisni,” or “ IXdagianism,” or “ Idealism,” or “ Spinozism, 


Ol 


i £ 


Pantheism,or llrownianisin, or Xatuialisni, 


or 
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‘' Atheism,”or “ Rationalism,” “Spiritualism,” “Mysticism, 
and so on. In making an objection of this kind, you take it 
for grantf'd (1) that the assertion in (piestion is identical with, 
or is at least contained in, the category cited-~that is to say, 
you cry out, “t)h, 1 have learned that before”^ and (2) 
that the system referred to has been entirely refuted, and does 
not contain a ^vord ol truth. 


X^Xlll 

“ riiat’s all very well iu llieory, but it \you t do in practice. 
In this so])bism you admit the ])remisses but deny the con¬ 
clusion, in contradiction with a \yell-kno\vu rule of logic. The 
assertion is liased u|h>ii an impossibility; what is right iiitlieoiy 
tiinU work in practice^ anil it it dc'tes not, there is a ndstakc 
in th(> lh(*ory; something has been overlooked and not allowed 
tor; and, iinisetpumtly, svhal is \vrong in practice is wTong 
in 11 iPfirv lof). 
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When yon slate a question or an arniiinent, and 3 '’our 
opponent gives you no direct answer or reply, hut evades it 
b}'" a counter-question or an indirect answer, or souie assertion 
wliich lias no bearing on the matter, and, generally', tries to 
turn tlie subject, it is a sure sign that ^’ou have touched a 
weak spot, sometimes without knowing it. You have, as it were, 
reduced him to silence. You must, therefore, urge tlie point 
all the more, and not let your opponent evade it, even when 
you do not know where the weakness which a'Ou have liit upon 
really lies. 

XXXV 

There is another trick which, as soon as it is practicable, 
makes all others unnecessary. Instead of working on your 
opponent’s intellect by ai’gument, work on his will motive; 
and he, and also the audience if the}" have similar interests, 
will at once be won over to 3 'our opinion, even though you 
got it out of a lunatic asylumj for, as a general rule, hall an 
ounce of will is more effective than a hundredweigliL of insight 
and intelligence. Tliis, it is true, can be done only under 
peculiar circumstances. If you succeed in making your oppo¬ 
nent feel that his opinion, shoidd it ]>rove true, \vill be 
distinctly prejudicial to his interest, he will let it drop lik(‘ 
a hot potato, and feel that it was very im]n'udent to take it up. 

A clergyman, for instance, is defending some 2 )hilosophical 
do^'nia; vou make him sensible of tlie fact that it is in ini me- 
diate contradiction with one of the fundamental doctrines of 

his Church, and he abandons it. 

A landed pioprielor maintains tliat the use of macliinery 
in agricultural operations, as jiractised in Kngland, is an 
excellent institution, since an engine does the work ol inanv 
men. You give him to understand that it will not be very long- 
before carriages are also \vorked b^'^ steam, and that the \alue 
of his large stud will be greatl>' dejireciated^ and }ou ^^iIl see 

what he will . . . 

In such cases eveiy man feels how thuughtless it is to 

sanction a law unjust to liiinself —qiuiin tctnere in nosnict legem 
sansimus iuiquarnt Nor is it otherwise if the b^'standers, but 
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not v(nir oj^poiKMit, lK'lon»' to the same sect, guikl, industiy, 
club, etc., as yourself. Let his thesis be never so true, as soon 
as you hint that it is prejudicial to the common interests of 
the said society, all the bystanders ^Yill find that your oppo¬ 
nent’s arguments, liowever excellent they be, are weak and 
contemptible: and that yours, on the other hand, though they 
were random conjecture, are correct and to the point} you will 
have a chorus of loud approval on your side, and your opponent 
will be driven out of the field with ignominy. Nay, the 
hystanders will believe, as a rule, that they have agreed W'ith 
you out of pure conviction. For what is not to our interest 
mostly seems absurd to \iS} our intellect being no siccum lumen. 
This trick might be called “taking the tree by its root”} its 
usual name is the argumcTitum ab utili. 


\ on may also puzzle and bewdlder your opponent by mere 
bombast} and the trick is possible, because a man generally 
supposes that there must be some meaning in w^ords; 

Gcu olmlich glaulH der Mensch^ ivenn er nur ff^ortc hort^ 

/i'J rniisse sich dahci dock auch iras dcnkcn lassen. 


If 1 le is secretly conscious of his own weakness, and accustomed 
to hear much that he does not understand, and to make as 
though lie did, you can easily impose upon him by some serious 
fooling that sounds very deep or learned, and deprives him 
of hearing, sight, aiul thought} and by giving out that it is 
the most indisputable pr'oof of w'liat you assert. It is a w^ell- 
known fact that in recent times some philosophers have 
jR'actised this trick on the whole of the public with the most 
brilliant success. Hut since present exam]'>les are odious, w-e 
may i'(‘t(*r to I'he J icai' of ll'dkcfield for an old one. 


XXXVll 


Should your ojiponent be in the right, but, luckily for your 


contention, cl 
refute it, and 
]K)sition. 'riiis 
is at bottom. 


loose a favilty proof, you can easily manage to 
then claim that you haye thus refuted his w'hole 
is a trick ^vhich ought to he one of the first; it 
an ('.\'p(*tlient by which an (irginncntum (id 
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Jiominetn is piil forward as ati argumenlufti ad rem. If no 
accurate proof occurs to liiin or to the bystanders, you have 
won the day. For example, if a man advances the ontological 
argument by way of proving God’s existence, you can get the 
best of him, for the ontological argument may easily be 
refuted. This is the way in which bad advocates lose a good 
case, by trying to justify it by an authority which does not fit 
it, when no fitting one occui's to them. 


XXXVI n 

A last trick is to become personal, insulting, rude, as soon 
as you perceive tliat your opponent has the upper hand, and 
that you are going to come off worst. It consists in passing 
from the subject oi dispute, as from a lost game, to the dis¬ 
putant himself, and in some '\'\'ay attacking his peison. It ma\ 
be called the argunientum ad personam, to distinguish it from 
the argumentum ad hojyunem, which passes irom the objecti\e 
discussion of tlie subject pure and simple to the statements 
or admissions which your opponent has made in regard to it. 
But in becoming personal you leave the subject allogethei, 
and turn your attack to his person, by remarks of an oltensive 
and spiteful character. It is an appeal from the virtues of the 
intellect to the virtues of the body, or to mere animalism. 
This is a vei'y popular trick, because every one is able to cany 
it into effect^ and so it is of frequent application. Now the 
question is, What counter-trick avails for the other jiarty:^ lor 
if he has recourse to the same nde, there wrll Ire Idows, or 

a duel, or an action for slander, . 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that it is sidlicient 

not to become personal yourself. For* by showing a man quite 
quietly that he is wrong, and tliat what he says and thinks 
is incoVrect—a process which occur s in every dialectical victory 
—you embitter him rnoi-e than if you used some rude or 
insulting expression. Why is this? Because, as Hobbes observes 
all mental pleasure consists in being able to compare oneself 
with others to one’s owm advantage. Nothing is of greater 
moment to a man than the gratification of his vanity, and 
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110 wound is more painful llian that whicli is inflicted on it. 
Hence such phrases as “ Dealli before dishonour,” and so on. 
Tlie gratification of vanity arises maiidy by comparison of- 
oneself with others, in every respect, but chiefly in respect 
of one’s intellectual powers^ and so the most effective and the 
strongest gralification of it is to be found in controversy. Hence 
the einbittennent of defeat, apart from any question of 
injustice^ and hence lecourse to that last weapon, that last 
I rick, whicli }ou cannot evade by mere ])ohteness. A cool 
demeanour inav, ho\ve\er, help you here, if, as soon as your 
op]H>nent becomes personal, you cpiietly reply, ‘‘That has no 
bearing on llic jioint in dis])ute,” and immediately bring the 
conversation back to it, ami continue to sliow lilm that he is 
wrono, without takinn: anv notice of his insults. Say, as 
Themislocles said to Eurybiades^— hut hca)' me. But such 

demeanour is not given to every one. 

As a sharpening of wits, controversy is often, indeed, of 
mutual advantage, in order to correct one’s thoughts and 
awaken muv vie^vs. But in learning and in mental power both 
disputants must be tolerabl}" e([ual. If one of them lacks learning, 
he will fail to understand the otht'r, as he is not on the same level 
ith his antagonist. If he lacks imnital jiower, he will be em¬ 
bittered, and led into dislionest tricks, and end by being rude. 

d he only safe ride, thc*refore, is tliat which Aristotle men¬ 
tions in the last chapl(M' of his "Firpica: not to disjnite with the 
iirst lie rson you meet, hut onh \vith those of a our acquain- 
tanc(’ of wliom you know that they possess sufficient intelli- 
g(Mice and seH-r('specl not to atlvancc absurdities^ to appeal 
to ri'ason and not to authority, aiul to listen to reason and yield 
to it; and, finally, to cherish truth, to be willing to accept 
reason even from an oppomnit, and to be just enough to bear 
lieliig proved to he in tlu' ^vrong, should truth lie with him. 
brom this it follows lliat scarcc^ly onc^ man in a hundred is 
worth your disputing \viih him. ^ ou mav let the remainder 
say Avhai tliev please, lor every one is at liberty to he a fool 
dcsipcrc est jus prntium. Ixcummilier what Voltaire says: La 
paix vdut cucorc uueuj (pu' la vvritc. Bemember also an 
Arabian in ovm'h Avliich tc^lls us that o// iJic tree of siIcace thet e 
hangs Us fruity u'hich is peace. 


ON THE COMPARATIVE PLACE OF 
INTEREST AND BEAUTY IN WORKS 

OF ART 


In the productions of poetic genius, especially of the epic and 
dramatic kind, there is, apart from Beauty, anothei cpiality 

which is attractive: I mean Interest. 

The beauty of a work of art consists in the fact that it holds 
up a clear mirror to certain ideas inlierent in the ^^orld in 
«eiieral^ the beauty of a work of poetic art in particidar is that 
it renders the ideas inherent in mankind, and tlieieb} leads 
it to a knowledge of these ideas. 1 he means ^vhich poetiy uses 
for this end are tlie exhibition of significant characters and 
the invention of ciicumslances winch will biing abovit sig 
nificant situations, giving occasion to the characters to unfold 
their peculiarities and show wdiat is in them; so that by some 
such representation a clearer and tullei knowledge of the 
many-sided idea of humanity may be attained. Beauty, 
how'ever, in its general aspect, is tlie inseparable charac¬ 
teristic of the idea when it has become knowm. Jn other 
words, eveo'thing is beautiful in which an idea is re¬ 
vealed; for to be beautiful means no more than clearly to 

express an idea. 

Thus we perceive that beauty is ahvays an ahair ot knowledge, 
and that it appeals to the knowing subject, and not to the will-, 
nav it is a fact that the apprehension of beauty on the pait 
of u’le subject involves a complete suppression of tlie will. 

On the other hand, we call drama or descriptive poetry 
interesting when it represents events and actions o a on 
which necessarily arouse concern or sympathy, like that winch 
w^e feel in real events involving our own pej^on. ic ate o 
I he person represented in them is felt in just the same lasinoii 
as our own; we aw’ait the development ot events with anxiety; 
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wt* oagerl}' lolkiw their course^ our liearls (jiiicken when the 
liero is llireatenecl^ our pulse falters as the clanger reaches 
its acme, and lhrol)s again when he is suddenly rescued. Until 
we reach the end of the story we cannot put the book aside^ 
we lie awake far into the night sympathizing with our hero’s 
troubles as though they were our own. Nay, instead of finding 
])leasure aiul re-creation in such representations, we should 
feel all the ]^ain which real life often inflicts upon vis, or at 
least the kind wliich pursues us in our uneasy dreams, if in 
the act of reading or looking at the stage we had not the firm 
grountl of reality always beneath our feet. As it is, in the stress 
ol a too violent feeling, we can find relief from the illusion of 
the moment, and then give way to it again at will. Moreover, 
wc' can gain this relief without anv such violent transition 
as occurs in a dream, wlien we rid ourselves of its terrors only 
by the act of awakina-. 

It is obvious that what is affected by poetry of this character 
is oui' in//, and not merely our intellectual powers pure and 
siin|)le. 1 he ^vord ln^n^es^ means, llierefore, that which arouses 
the concern of the individual will, c/uod nostra interest'^ and 
here it is tliat beauty is clearly distinguislied from interest. 

I he oiu- is an aflair ol the intc-llect, and that, too, of the purest 
and sim]}lest kind. \ he othc-r vvorks upon the will. Beauty, 
then, consists in an a})prehension of ideas^ and knowledge of 
this character is btwond the range of the princi])le that nothing 
haj)])ens without a tau^e. Interest, on the other hand, has its 
origin nowh(-re but in tlu* cours(“ of events; that is to say, in 
tin* com])h*xiiies which art* ]>ossihle only through the action 
ol this jirinci]>le in its tlillerenl forms. 

e have no^^■ obtained a clear concej)lion of the essential 
r(‘nc(' Ix'tween tlie ht'aiity and the interest of a work of 
art. We have i'ecognl/.(*d that beauty is the true end of every 
art, and there lore, also of the poetic art. It now remains to 
raise tlu- (^u(*^lion \vlu*ther the interest of a work of art is a 
second end, or a nn-ans to tlie (-xhibition of its beauty; or 
\N bet her tin* inleix*>t of it is pr<.>duca*d by its beauty as an 
(•>sential cnncomitanl , ami ixmu'S of itself as soon as it is 
luautilu]; Ol \^hether interest is at anv rate comjjalible with 
th(* main (‘nd ol art: oi', linall\ , Nvlietln'r it is a hindrance to it. 
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Ill the first place, it is to be observed that the intei-est of 
a work of art is confined to works of poetic art. It does not 
exist in the case of fine art, or of mvisic or arclntecture. Nay, 
with these forms of art it is not even conceivable, unless, 
indeed, tlie interest be of an entirely personal character, and 
confined to one or two S})ectators5 as, for example, where a 
picture is a portrait of someone whom we love or hate; the 
building, my house or m}^ prison; the music, my wedding 
dance, or the tune to whicli I marched to the war. Interest of 
this kind is clearly cpiite foreign to the essence and purpose 
of art^ it disturbs our judgment in so far as it makes the purely 
artistic attitude impossible. It maybe, indeed, that to a smallei 

extent this is true of all interest. 

Now, since the interest of a work of art lies in the fact that 

we have the same kind of sympathy with a poetic repiesen- 
tation as ^^■ith reality, it is obvious that the reptesentation 
must deceive us for the moment; and this it can do only by its 
truth. But truth is an element in perfect art. A picture, a 
poem, should be as true as nature itself^ but at the same time 
it should lay stress on ^^'hatever forms the unicpie chaiactei 
of its subject by drawing out all its essential manifestations, 
and by rejecting everything that is unessential and accidental. 
4 'he picture or the poem will thus emphasize its idea^ and gi^ e 

us that ideal truth which is superior to natine. 

Truth, then, forms the point that is common both to interest 
and beauty in a work of art, as it is its trutli wliicli produces 
tlie illusion. The fact that the truth of which I speak is ulcitl 
truth niicht, indeed, be detrimental to tlio illusion, since it 
is just liere that we have the general dilference between 
poetrv and reality, art and nature. Hut since it is possible for 
reality- to coincide with the ideal, it is not actually necessary 
that this difference should destroy the illusion. In the case o 
fine arts there is, in the range of the means which art adopty 
a certain limit, and beyond it illusion is impossible. Sculp uit, 
that is to say, gives us mere colourless form; itb iguics aie 
without eyes and without movement; and painting pio\ ic es 
xis with no more than a single view, enclosecl within strict 
limits, which separate the picture from the adjacent 
Here, then, there is no room for illusion, and consequently 
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none for that interest or sympathy which resembles the interest 
we have in reality^ tlie will is at once excluded, and the object 
alone is presented to ns in a manner that frees it from any 
personal corjcern. 

It is a highly remarkable fact that a spurious kind of line 
art overste]>s these limits, produces an illusion of reality, and 
arouses our interest5 but at the same time it destroys the effect 
which fine art ]>roduces, and serves as nothing but a mere 
means of exhibiting tlie beautiful, that is, of communicating 
a knowlef]f>e of the ideas which it embodies. I refer to waxwork. 


Here, we might say, is the dividing line which separates it 
from the province of fine art. When w'axwork is properly 
executed, it produces a ]ierfect illusion; but for that very 
reason we a]i]iroach a wax figure as we approach a real man, 
who, as such, is for ihc^ moment an object jiresented to our 
will. That is to he is an object of interest; he arouses the 
will, and consecpiently stills the intellect. We come vip to a 
^vax figur(" with the same reserve and caution as a real man 
would ins])ire in us: our will is excited; it ^vaits to see whether 
he is going to be friendIv to us, or the reverse, lly from us, 
or attack us; in a iivord, it expects some action of him. But 
as the figure, nevertheless, shows no sign of life, it produces 
the im])r('ssion which is so very disagreeable, namely, of a 
corps(\ rills is a case ^vhero the interest is of the most complete 
kind, and yet where tlune is no work of art at all. In other 
^vords, inUMC'sl is not in itself real end of art. 

1 he same truth is illustrated by the fact that even in poetry 
it is only th(‘ dramatic and descriptive kind to which interest 
attaches; for if int(*rest were, wdth beauty, the aim of art, 
poetry of the lyrical kind \vould, for that verv reason, not take 
halt so great a jinsition as the other two. 

In the second ac{', il interest were a means in the pro¬ 
duction ol lieautv, ev(M'v intercstiuii Avork would also be 
b(‘autitul. 1 hat, liowevc'r, is by no means the case. A drama 
<^)r a novel may often attract us by its interest, and yet be so 
uttcnly deficient in anv kind of beauty that we are after\vards 
ashain(‘d of having wastc'd our tiuu‘ on it. This applies to 
many a drama which giva*s no true ])icturc^ of the real life of 
man; ^^d^Kh contains charac tcM's vcn'v su]K'rticially drawn, or 
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SO distorted as to be actual monstrosities, such as are not to be 
found in naturej but the course ot events and tlie play on the 
action are so intricate, and \ve feel so much for the hero in 
the situation in-which he is placed, that we are not content 
until we see the knot untangled and the hero rescued. The 
action is so cleverly governed and guided in its course that 
we remain in a state of constant curiosity as to what is going 
to happen, and we are utterly unal)le lo lortn a guessj so that 
between eagerness and surprise our interest is kept active; 
and as we are pleasantly eiitei tained, we do not notice the 
lapse of time. J\'Iost of K.otzel)ue^s plays are of this chaiactei. 
For the mob this is the right thing; it looks for amusement, 
something to pass the time, not lor intellectual perception. 
Beauty is an affair of such perception; hence sensibility to 
beauty varies as much as the intellectual faculties themselves. 
For the inner truth of a representation, and its correspondence 
with the real nature of humanity, tlie moi> has no sense at all. 
What is Hat and superficial it can grasp, but the depths ot 

human nature are opened to it in vain. 

It is also to be observed that dramalic i‘epreseinations which 
depend for their value on theii* interest lose by repetition, 
because they are no longer able to arouse cui iosity as to theii 
course, since it is alreaily known. Lo see them often, makes 
them stale and tedious. On the other hand, works of which 
the value lies in their beauty gain by repetition, as they are 

then more and more understood. 

Most novels are on the same tooting as dramatic reprebeii- 

tations of this character, riiey are creatures of the same sort 
of im.igiiialioii as we see hi the sloiy-lellei- of Venice and 
Naples, who lays a luiL on the groiiiKl and waits until an 
audience is assembled, riieii he spins a tale which so captivates 
his hearers that, when he gets lo the catastrophe, he makes 
a round of the crowd, hat in hand, for cotitrilmtioiis, without 
the least fear that his hearers will slip away. Similar story¬ 
tellers ply their trade in this country, though in a less direct 
fashion. They do it through the agency ot publishers and 
circulating libraries. Thus they can avoid going about >•' tags, 
like tlieir colleagues elsewhere; they can oiler the chi < reii 
of their imagination to the public under the title ot novels, 
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slioiT >ioi'ies, romantic poems, fairy tales, and so oiij and the 
pid)lic, in a dressing-^own by the fireside, sits down more at 
its case, but also with a greater amount of patience, to the 
enjoyment of the interest wliich they provide. 

How very little aesthetic vahie there generally is in productions 
ol this sort is well known 5 and vet it cannot be denied that many 
of them are interesting^ or else how could they be so popular? 

We see, then, in reply to our second question, that interest 
does not necessaiily involve beau tv; and, conversely, it is true 
that beautv does not necessaiilv involve interest. Significant 
chaiacters may be re])resented, that open up the depths of 
human nature, and it may all be expressed in actions and 
snlierings of an exceptional kind, so that the real nature of 
humanity and the world may stand lorth in the picture in the 
clearest aiul most lorcible lines: and yet no higli degree of 
intetest may be excitetl in the course ot events by the con¬ 
tinued jtrogress ol the action, or by the complexity and 
unexpected solution t)l the plot. The immortal masterpieces 
ol Shakespeare contain little that excites interest^ the action 
iloes not go foi ward In one straight line, but falters, as in 
all tlirough the ])lay; or else it spreads out in breadth, 
as in 1 fie AlercJiarif of I'etiicc^ whereas length is the proper 
dimension ot interest; c>r the scenes han**’ loosely toiiether, as 
in t leiu y If'. I hus it is that Shakespearc^'s dramas produce 
no ajqneciable eflect on the mob. 

1 he dramatic retpiireiiient stated by Aristotle, and more 
])ai ticidai'ly the unity ol action, have in view the interest of 
the jdc'ce i\ither than its artistic beauty. It mav be said, 
genelall^, that thc'se lecpiirenients are drawn up in accordance 
^^ith tlu* piinci]>le ot suliicient rc*ason to winch I have referred 
above. We know, however, that the idea, and, consequently, 
the b(;<.ml^ ol a ^^ork ot art, exist only for the perceptive 
intc lligc'iict' winch has Irecnl itselt from the domination of 
that ])iintij)le. It is just heie that we lind the distinction 
between interest and beautyj as it is obvious that interest is 
j)ai t and jjarcel of the mental attitude which is governed by 
the })t iiici])le, wheu'eas beauty is always beyond its range. The 
best and niost striking refutation of the Aristotelian unities is 
Manzoni’s. It may be found in the iireface to his dramas. 
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What is true of Shak(sj>eare’s (liariiatic works true also 
of Goethe’s. Even Egmoiit makes little effect on the public, 
because it contains scarcely any complication or development^ 
and if Egmont fails, Avhat are we to say of Tasso or Ipfiigraial 
That the Greek traiiedians did not look to interest as a nu'ans 
of working upon the public, is clear from the fact that the 
material of their masterpieces was almost always known to 
every one: they selected events which had often l)een treated 
dramatically before. I'his shows \is how sensitive was the 
Greek public to the beautiful, as it did not require the interest 
of unexpected events and new stories to season its enjoyment. 

Neither does the quality of interest often attach to master¬ 
pieces of descriptive poetry. Father Homer lays the w'orld and 
humanity before us in its true nature, but he takes no trouble 
to attract our sympathy by a complexity of circumstance, 
or to surprise us by unexpected entanglements. His pace 
is lingering; he stops at every scene; he puts one picture 
after another tranquilly before us, elaborating it witli 
care. We experience no passionate emotion in reading him; 
our demeanour is one of pure perceptive intelligence; lie does 
not arouse our will, but sings it to rest; and it costs us no effort 
to break off in our reading, for w^e are not in condition ot eager 
curiosity. This is all still more true of Dante, whose work is 
not, in the proper sense of the word, an epic, Init a doscriptivi* 
poem. The same thing may be said of the four Immortal 
romances: Don Quixote,, Tristram Shandy^ La NoiwcUe 
Hcloise, and Wilhelm Mcister. 'I'o arouse our interest is by no 
means the chief aim of these w'orks; in 'Lristram Sharulr the 
hero, even at the end of the book, is only eight veais ot ag( . 

On the other hand, w^e must not venture to assert that th(‘ 
(piality of interest is not to be found in masteiqneces of litera¬ 
ture. We have it in Schiller’s dramas in an appreciable degree, 
and consequently they are popular; also in the dulipus Rex ot 
Sophocles. Amongst masterpieces of description, we find it m 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso-,^ an exam]>le of a high tkgiei 

of interest, bound up with the beautiful, is afforded in an 
excellent novel by Walter Scott— Heart of Midlothwn. 
This is the most interesting work of fiction that I know, w'here 
all the effects due to interest, as I have given them generally 
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INTEnKST AND BEAUTY 


ill lli(‘ iirccediti^- r<*nuu'ks, may be most clearly observed. At 
the same time it is a vciy Ijeautifiil romance throughout; it 
shows the most varied pictures of life, drawn with striking 
trutli; and it exhiliits highly different characters with great 
justice and fidelity. 

Interest, then, is certainly compatible with beauty. That 
was onr tliird (|u(‘^lion. Nevertheless, a comparatively small 
admixture of the element of interest mav well be found to be 
most advantao;eous as far as beautv is concerned: for beauty 
is and I'emains the eiitl of art. Beauty is in twofold opposition 
with interest; firstly, because it lies in the perception of the 
itlea, and such jierc option takes its object entirely out of the 
range of the foi ins enunciated by the ])rinciple of sufficient 
reason; wliereas iuKoest has its spliere mainly in circumstance, 
and it is out of tliis princi}ile that the complexity of circum¬ 
stance arises. Sc'condly, interest works by exciting the will; 
whereas beauty exists only for the jiure perceptive intelligence, 
which has no ^vill. However, Avith dramatic and descriptive 
111 oral u re an ad mix I me t>f interest is necessary, just as a 
\olalile and gaseous substance requires a material basis if it 
is lo b(' and I ransferreil. I'lie admixture is necessary, partly, 
iiuieed, because' interest is itself created by the events which 
have to be de\ isecl in ordt'r lo set the characters in motion; 
])artly because our iniiuls would be weary of watching scene 
alter scene it they had no concern for us, or of passing from 
oiK' signlbcant picture lo another if Ave Avere not dra\A'n on by 
some secret thread. It is this that avo call interest; it is the 
svmpathy Avhich the eAy'iU in itself forces us to feel, and Avhich, 
bv riveting our attention, makes the mind obedient to* the 
po('l, and able lo tollt>\A' him into till the parts of his story. 

11 I lie miert'st of a Avork of art is suflicient to achieve this 
r(‘sult, it does all that can be retpnred of it; for its only serAuce 
is U) connect the pictures by AA’hich the poet desires to com- 
municaU' a knowledge of the idea, as if they Avere ]iearls, and 
inl('ri\^t \\('r(' tlu' thread that liolds them together, and makes 
an ornament (tut ot the AAdiole. But interest is prejudicial to 
beauty iis soon as ii (tversteps this limit; and this is the case 
il w(' are so I(h1 a\Aay by the interest of a AAork that AAdieneAT'i* 
AA'o ((nn(‘ to any (h'taih'd description in a noA'^el, or any lengthA' 
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reflection on tlie part of a cliaracter in a drama, wo ni()vv 
impatient and want to put spurs to uur author, so that we 
may follow' the development of events with greater speed* 
Epic and dramatic writings, wdiere beauty and interest are 
both present in a high degree, may tie compared to ttie working 
of a w'atch, wdiere interest is the spring which keeps all the 
^vheels in motion. If it w'oi'ked unhindered, the watch would 
iim down in a lew' minutes, lleauty, liolding us in the spell 
of description and reflection, is like the barrel which checks 


its movement. 

Or w'e may say that interest is the body of a 
and beauty the soul. In tlie epic and the drama 
a necessary (piality ot the action, is the matter: 
the form tliat requii es tlie matter in order to be 


poetic w'ork, 
, interest, as 
and beautV, 
visible. 







PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


In tlie iiioHieiit when a great afOiction overtakes ns, we are 
liurt to iiiicl tliat tlie world about us is unconcerned and goes 
its own way. As Goetlic says in Ta$so^ how easily it leaves us 
helpless and alone, and continues its course like tlie sun and 
I lie nioon and the other gods: 


, . . die Jl'elt, wic sie so leicht, 

Uns /lauiyios, einsarn I asst, and ihven W eg, 
IVie Sonii und Mond mid aiidre Gdtter geht. 


Nav more! it is soinelhinii intolerable that even we ourselves 
liave to go on with the mechanical round of our daily business, 
and that thousands of our own actions are and must be 
unaffected by the ]>ain tliat throbs within us. And so, to restore 
the liarmonv between our outward doinos and our inward 

O 

ti'elings, we stoj in and shout, and tear our hair, and stamp 
with pain or rage. 

Our tempeiamenl is so despotic that we are not satisfied 
unless we draw everything into our own life, and force all 
the world to sympathize with us. I'lie only way of achieving 
this woubl be to win the love of others, so that the aftlictions 


wliich oj)])ress our own hearts might oppress theirs as well. 
Since that is attended with some difficultv, we often choose 
tlie shorter way, and blab out our burden of woe to people 
\n1u) ilo not care, and listen with curiositv, but without 
s\mpathv, and much oflener with satisfaction. 


Speech and the communication of thouglit, which, in theii 
mutual itdatiinis, are always atteiuled bv a slight impulse on 
tlie part (d till* will, are almobl a phvsical necessity. Sometimes, 
however, the luwer animals entertain me much more tlian tin 
a\(*rag{‘ man. l't>r, in the lirst place, what can such a man say; 
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It is only conceptions, that is, tlie driest of ideas, iliat can l>e 
communicated by means of words; and what sort of concep¬ 
tions has the average man to communicate, if he does not 
merely tell a story or f>;ive a report, neither of which makes 
conversation? "J he •greatest charm of conversatitni i> tin* 
mimetic part of it—the character that is manifesteil, be It 
never so little. Take the best of men; how litth' he can say 
of wliat goes on within him, since it is only conceptions that 
are communicable, and yet a conversation with a clever man 
is one of the greatest of pleasures. 

It is not only that ordinary men have little to say, but what 
intellect they have puts them in the way ot concealing and 
distorting itj and it is the necessity of practising this conceal¬ 
ment that gives them such a pitiable character^ so that what 
thev exhibit is not even the little that they have, but a mask 
and diso-uise. The lower animals, whicli liave no reason, can 

fc> ^ 

conceal nothing; tliey are altogetlier riah'Cy and therefore very 
entertaining, if we have only an eye for the kind of com¬ 
munications which they make, fhey speak not with words, but 
with shape and structure, and manner of life, and the things 
tliey set about; thev express themselves to an intelligent 
observer, in a very pleasing and entertaining fashion. It is a 
varied life that is presented to liim, and one that in its mani¬ 
festation is very different from his own; and yet essentially it 
is the same. He sees it in its simple form, when reflection is 
excluded; for with the lower animals life is lived wholly in 
and for the present moment: it is the present that the animal 
grasps; it has no care, or at least no conscious care, for tlie 
morrow, and no fear of death; and so it is whollv taken up 

with life and living. 


The conversation among ordinary people, ^^llen it does not 
relate to any special matter of fact, but takes a moie geneial 
character, mostly consists in hackneyed commonplaces, ^^hich 
they alternately repeat to each other with the utmost 

complacency.^ 


> Translator's Notr.— lhh oliservation is in Schopenhauer’s own Kii 
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Some men can des})ise any blessing' as soon as Lhey cease to 
possess itj others only when they have obtained it. The lattei’ 
are the more unhappy, and the nobler, of the two. 


W lien lh(* aching heart grieves no more over any particular 
oV)jecl, but is opjjressed by life as a whole, it withdraws, as it 
were, into itself. There is here a retreat and gradual extinction 
of tlie \vill, whereljy the body, which is the manifestation of 
the ^viIl, is slowly but surely inidermined^ and the individual 
experiences a steatly dissolution of his bonds — a quiet pre¬ 
sentiment of death. Hence the heart ^vhich aches has a secret 
joy of its o^vn; and it is this, I fancy, which the English call 
“the joy of grief.” 

'Fhe ]iain that extends to life as a whole, and loosens our 
hold on it, is tlu' ojdy pain that is really t?'agic. That which 
altach(\s to jiarlicular ol)jects is a will that is broken, but not 
resigned^ it exhiliits the struggle and inner contradiction of 
the will and ol life itsell; and it is comic, be it never so violent. 
It is like the ])ain of the miser at the loss of his hoard. Even 
though pain ot the tragic kind proceeds from a single definite 
object, it does not remain there; it takes the separate affliction 
only as a syinhol ol lit<* as a whole, and transfers it thither. 


J'cxdiion is the altitude' ol the individual as intelligence 
towards the check imjiosed upon a strong manifestation of the 
individual as will. | here are two ways of avoiding it: either 
by rc'pressing tlu' violence of the will — in other words, by 
N irtu('; or by kee])ing the intelligence frotn dwelling upon the 
('luH'k in other ^vords, bv Stoicism. 


lo win iIh' liivour ot a vcm'y beautiful woman by one’ 

personality alone is perl taps a greater satisfaction to one’ 

vanity than lo anything else; for it is an assurance that one’ 

pinsonality is an cnpiivalent for the j)erson that is treasured ant 

de.slu'd .md defied above all others. Hence it is that despiset 

]o\c‘ is so great a pang, ('<p('ciallv wlu'u it is associated witl 
\\ (‘1 l-fuu Iul(‘d j<‘aIon,''>'. 
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With this joy and this pain, it is pro Viable that vanity is more 
largely concerned than the senses, because it is only the things 
of the mind, and not mere sensuality, that produce such 
violent convulsions. 1 he lower animals are iamiliar with lust, 
but not with the passionate pleasures and pains ol love. 


To be suddenly placed in a strange town or country where 
the manner of life, possibly even the language, is very diflerent 
from our own, is, at the first moment, like stepping into cold 
water. AVe are brought into sudden contact with a new tem¬ 
perature, and we feel a powerlid and sujierior intluence tiom 
without which affects us uncomfortably. We lind ourselves in 
a strange element, where we cannot move wolh ease, and, 
over and above that, W’’e Itave tlie feeling that wdiile e\ ei\ thing 
strikes us as strange, we ourselves strike otliers in llie same 
w'^av. But as soon as we are a little composed and lecoiidled 
to our surroundings, as soon as we have appropriated some 
of its teniTierature, w'e leel an extraordinai*^ sense of satis¬ 
faction, as in bathing in cool w^ateig we assimilate ourselves 
to the new'^ element, and cease to liave any necessaiy pie- 
occupatioii wdth our person. We devote our attention undis¬ 
turbed to our environment, to which we now feel ourselves 
superior bv lieing able to ^■iew it in an olijeclive a ml dis¬ 
interested I'ashion, instead of being oppressed by it, as beiore. 


When we are on a journey, and all kinds of remarkable 
objects press tliemselves on our attention, the intellectual food 
w'liich W'e receive is often so large in amount tliat we have 
no time for digestion^ and wx‘ regret that tlie impressions 
which succeed one another so quickly leave no iiennanent 
trace. But at bottom it is the same wdlli travelling as woth 
reading. How often do we complain tliat wx‘ cannot remember 
one thousandth part of wdiat we read! In botli cases, luwvever, 
we may console ourselves the rellection Uiat the things 

we see and read make an impression on the mind fKdore they 
are forgotten, and so contribute to its formation and iiurtuiT*; 
while that w'hich wx only remember does no more than stidl 
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il and jiulf it out, liliing up its hollows with niattei' that will 
always be strange to it, anti leaving it in itself a blank. 


It is the vei'V many aiul varied lornis in wliich human life 
is presented to us on our travels that make them entertaining. 
But we never see more llian its outside, such as is everywhere 
ojx'u to ])ublic view and accessilde to strangers. On the other 
liand, human life on its iiiside, the heart and centre, where 
it lives and moves and shows its character, and in particular 
that part ot the inner side which could be seen at home 
amongst oui- relatives, is not seen^ we liave exchanged it for 
ilie outer side. This is why on our travels we see the world 
like a jiainled landscajie, with a very wide horizon, but no 
foreground; and why, in time, we get tired of it. 


One man is more concerned with tiie impression which he 
makes upon the rest of mankind j another, with the impression 
which the rest of mankind makes upon him. The disposition 
ot th(' one is subjective:j of the other, objective; the one is, in 
the whole of his existence, more in the nature of an idea 
which is uH'rely j)resented; the other, more of the being who 
pres(*nts it. 


A woman (with certain exceptions which need not be 
mentionetl) will not take the first step with a man; for in 
spite of all the beauty site may have, she risks a refusal. A 
nun I may be ill in mind or body, or busy, or gloomy, and so 
not care tor advances; and a refusal would be a blow to her 


\anity. But as soon as he takes the first ste]>, and helps her 
oN(‘r this danger, he stands on a footing of equality with her, 
and will generally find her quite tractable. 


1 lie praise \Yith wdiich many men speak of their wives is 
lealK given to their own judgment in selecting them. This 
ai ises, jKM haps, from a feeling of the truth of the savine;, that 
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a mail shows what he is bv tin* wav in which lii^ dies, and by 
the choice of his wife. 


If education or warning were of any avail, how could 
Seneca’s pupil be a Nero? 


Tlie P^’thagorean^ principle tliat like is ^71 7iI ^ 

is in many respects a true one. It explains how it is that every 
man understands his fellow only in so far as he resembles him, 
or, at least, is of a similar character. What one man is tpiite 
sure of perceiving in another is that which is common to all, 
namely, the vulgar, petty or mean elements of our nature^ 
here every man has a perfect understanding of his fello^^s, 
but the advantage which one man has over another does not 
exist for the other, who, be the talents in cpiestion as extra¬ 
ordinary as they may, will never see anything beyond ^\hat 
he possesses himself, lor the very good reason that this is all 
lie wants to see. If there is anything on which lie is in doubt, 
it will give him a vague sense of fear, mixed with piipie^ 
because it passes his comprehension, and therefore is uncon¬ 
genial to liim. 

This is why it is mind alone that understands mind; why 
works of genius are wholly understood and valued onl\ In 
a man of genius, and why it must necessarily be a long time 
before they indirectly attract attention at the hands of the 
crowxl, for wdiom they will never, in any true sense, ex hi. 
This, too, is why one man will look another in the face, wdth 
llie impudent assurance tliat he will never see anything but 
a miserable resemblance of himselff and this is just wdiat he 
wdll see, as he cannot grasp anything beyond it. Hence the 
bold way in which one man will contradict another. Finally, 
it is for the same reason that great superiority of mmd isolates 
a man, and that those of high gifts keep themselves aloof from 
the vulgar (and that means every one)^ for if they 
w’itli the crow^d, they can communicate only such parts of 
them as they share with the crowd, and so make themselves 

1 See Forpliyry, (Is f^itu Pyt}iagoi(e. 

X 

Etiayi: Arthur Schopertftuitfr 
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cowman. Nay, even though tliey possess some well-founded 
and aullioriiative reputation amongst the crowd, they are not 
long in losing it, together with any personal weight it may 
give them, since all are blind to the qualities on which it is 
based, but have their eyes open to anything that is vulgar 
and common to themselves. They soon discover the truth of 
the Arabian proverb: Joke with a slavc.^ and he'll show y'ou 
his heels. 

It also follows that a man of high gifts, in his inteicourse 
with others, must alwaj^s reflect that the best part of him is 
out of sight in the clouds^ so that if he desires to know 
accurately how much he can be to anyone else, he has only 
to consider how much the man in question is to him. This, 
as a rule, is precious little 5 and therefore he is as uncongenial 
to the other, as the other to him. 


Cioelhe savs somewhere that man is not without a vein of 
veneration. To satisfy tliis impulse to venerate, even in those 
who have no sense for what is really worthy, substitutes are 
j)rovided in the sha])e of j>rinces and princely families, nobles, 
titles, orders, and inonev-bags. 


Vague longing and boreclom are close akin. 

* « « # * 

When a man is dead, we envy him no n\ore; and we only 
half envv him wlien he is ohl. 


Misanthropy and love of solitude are convertible ideas. 


In chess, the object t)f the game, namely, to checkmate one’s 
op])on( ml, is of arbitrary atk)j)tion; of the possible means of 
attaining it, there is a great number^ and according as we 
make a prudent use of them, we arrive at our goal. We enter 
on the game ol oui* own choice 
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Nor is it otherwise with hiunaii life, only that liere tin* 
entrance is not of our choosing, Init is forced on us^ and the 
object, which is to live and exist, seems, indeed, at times as 
though it were of arbitrary adoption, and that we could, if 
necessary, relinquish it. Nevertheless it is, in the strict sense 
of the word, a natural object^ that is to say, we cannot relin¬ 
quish it without giving up existence itself. If \ve regard our 
existence as the work of some arbitrary poNver outside us, we 
must, indeed, admire the cunning- by which that creative mind 
has succeeded in making* us place so much value on an object 
which is only momentary atid must ol necessity be laid aside 
veiy soon, and which we see, moreover, on rellectlon, to be 
altogether vanity—in making, I say, this object so dear to us 
that we eagerly exert all our strength in working at it; 
although we knew that as soon as tlie game is over, the object 
will exist for us no longer, and that, oii the whole, we cannot 
say what it is that makes it so attractive. Nay, it seems to bt* 
an object as arbitrarily adopted as that of checkmating our 
opponent’s king; and, nevertheless, we are always intent on 
the means of attaining it, and think and brood over nothing 
else. It is clear that the reason of it is that our intellect is only 
capable of looking outside, and has no power at all of looking 
witliin; and, since this is so, we have come to the conclusion 
that we must make the best of it. 



ON THE WISDOM OB’ LIFE: 

APHORISMS 


riiK siin]ile Philistine believes that life is something infinite 
and unconditioned, and tries to look upon it and live it as 
though it left notliing to be desired. By method and principle 
the learned Philistine does the same: he believes that his 
methods and his principles are unconditionally perfect and 
objectively valid; so that as soon as he has found them, he 
has nothing to do but apply them to circumstances, and then 
approve or condemn. But happiness and truth are not to be 
seized in this fashion. It is phantoms of them alone that are 
sent to us here, to stir us to action; the average man pursues 
the shadow of happiness with unwearied labour; and the 
thinker, the shadow of truth; and both, though phantoms are 
all they have, ])ossess in them as much as they can grasp. Life 
is a language in ^vhich certain truths are conveyed to us; 
coidd we learn them in some other way, we should not live. 
I hus it is that wise sayings and jirudential maxims will never 
make uji for the lack of (‘xperience, or bo a substitute for life 
ilselt. Still they are not to be despised; for they, too, are a 
jKirt ol hie; nay, lliey should be highly esteemed and regarded 
as the loose jiages which others have copied from the book 
ol truth as it is imparted by the spirit of the >vorld. But they 
are ])ages which must needs be imperfect, and can never 
re])lace tlie I’eal living voice. Still less can this be so when we 
ridlecl that life, or the book of truth, sjieaks differently to us 
all; like the apostles \vho preached at Pentecost, and instructed 
the multitud(‘, a]>j)earing to each man to speak in his own 


tono ue. 


Becognizi^ the truth in vourself, recognize vourself in the 
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trutli; and in the same moment 3 011 will find, to your astonish- 
mentj tliat the home which 3'ou have long' been looking for 
in vain, which has idled 3"our most ardent dreams, is there 
in its entiret}", with eveiy detail of it true, in the veiy jilace 
where you stand. It is theje that your heaven touclies your 
earth. 

m -m * * * 

^^dlat makes ns almost inevitably ridiculoiis is our serious 
vva}'^ of treating the passing moment, as thougli it necessaril}' 
had all the importance wliich it seems to have. It is onl\" a 
few great minds that are above this weakness, and, instead 
of being laughed at, have come to laugh themslves. 


The bright and good moments of our lile ought to teach 
us how to act ariii'ht when we are melancholy and dull and 
stupid, ly preserving the luemoiy of their results; and the 
melanchol3'', dull, and stupid moments shoidd teach us to be 
modest when we are bright. For we generalH'^ value ourselves 
according; to our best and brightest moments; and those in 
wliich ^ve are ^veak and dull and miserable, Nve regard as no 
proper part of us. To remember them wdl teach us to l)c 

modest, humlile, and tolerant. 

INlark 1113'^ words once for all, ny (.fear friend, anti be cl(*\ei. 
Men are entirely self-centred, and incapalile of looking at 
thing's objectively. If 30^1 had a dog and wanted to make him 
fond of you, and fancied that of ^^our hundred rare and 
excellent characteristics the mongrel would be sure to perceive 
one, and that that woidd be sullicient to make him de\otetl 
to 3'ou bod3" and soul—if, T say, 3^^*^^ fancied that, voh would 
be a fool. Pat him, give him something to eat; and toi tht' 
rest, be what 3^011 please: he will not in the least care, Init will 
be your faithful and devoted dog. Now, l>eliev(‘ me, il is juM 
the same with men—exactly tfic same. As Goethe says, man 
or dog, it is a miserable wretch: 

Derm ein erhcirniHcher Schufl, so itie der Mense}i, ist dcr I hind. 

If 3a)u ask w'ly^ these contemptible fellows are so luckv, it is 
just because, in themselves and for themselves and U» iIhmu- 
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selves, they are notliing at all. The value which they possess 
is merelv comparativej they exist only for others; they are 
never more than means; they are never an end and object 
in themselves; they are mere bait, set to catch others.^ I do 
not admit that this rule is susceptible of any exception, that 
is to say, complete exceptions. There are, it is true, men— 
though they are suHiciently rare—who enjoy some subjective 
moments; nay, there are perhaps some who for every hundred 
subjective moments enjoy a few that are objective; but a 
higher state of perfection scarcely ever occurs. But do not take 
yoiirself for an exception: examine your love, your friendship, 
and consider if your objective judgments are not mostly sub¬ 
jective judgments in disguise; consider if you duly recognize 
the good cpialiiies of a man who is not fond of you. Then be 
tolerant: confound it! it’s your dutv. As you are all so self- 
centred, recognize yo\ir own weakness. You know that you 
cannot like a man who does not show himself friendly to you; 
you kno^v that he cannot do so for any length of time unless 
he likes you, and tliat he cannot like you unless you show that 
you are friendly to him; then do it: your false friendliness 
will nraduallv b(‘conie a true one. Your own weakness and 


sid)jeclivity must have some illusion. 

d his is reallv an a priori justification of politeness; but I 
could giv(' a still deepei' reason for it. 


(Consider that chance, which, with error, its brother, and 
lolly, its a\uit, and malice, its grandmother, rules in this world; 
^vllich eveiy year and every day, by blows great and small, 
(MU hi It (US the life of every soti of earth, and yours too; con- 
sid(M', I say, that it is to this wicked power that vou owe your 
]>i'osp(M’lty and independence; for it gave vou what it refused 
to many thousands, just to 1)(‘ abb' to give it to individtials like 
^<^u. Bememberini* all this, vou will not behave as though 
)'ou had a riglit to the possession of its gifts; but vou will 
])er('el\e \vluii a ca])ricious mistress it is that gives you her 
la\ours; and iheieftH'e when she takes it into her head to 

' All (Ills is \ (M'V fiijihc'iilistii ijlty ONprt'sstHl in tlu' Soiihoclean verse; 

y/ifXi' tOUv l) TIKTOVO fU(, 
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deprive you of some or all of them, you will not make a ^real 
fuss about her injustice; but you will recognize that wliat 
chance gave, chance has taken away; if needs be, you will 
observe that this power is not quite so favourable to you as 
she seemed to be hitherto. Why, she might have disposed not 
only of what she gave you, but also of your honest and hard- 
earned gains. 

hut if chance still remains so favoural)le to you as to give 
you more than almost all others whose path in life you may 
care to examine, oh! be liappy; do not struggle lor the possession 
of her presents; employ them properly; look upon them as 
property held from a capricious lord; use them wisely and well. 


The Aristotelian principle of keeping the mean in all things 
is ill suited to the moral law for whicli it was lilt , 

it may easily be the best general rule of worldly wisdom, the 
best precept for a happy life. For life is so tidl ol uncertainty; 
there are on all sides so many discomforts, burdens, suherings, 
dangers, that a safe and happy voyage can be accomplished 
onlv by steering carefully through the rocks. As a rule, the 
fear of the ills we know drive us into the contraiy ills; the 
pain of solitude, for example, drives us into society, and the 
first society that comes; the disconiiorts ot society dii\e us 
into solitude; we exchange a forbidding demeanour lor 
incautious conlidence and so on. It is e\er the mai k ol loll^^ 
to avoid one vice by rushing into its coiitiai>. 

Slulii duni vUant vitia in contraria currunt. 

Or else we think that we shall find satisfaction in somelhing, 
and spend all our efforts on it; and thereby we omit to pro% ide 
for the satisfaction of a hundred other wishes winch make 
themselves felt at their own time. One loss and ornisMon 
follows another, and there is no end to the misery. 

Mr]hkv dyau and nil admirari are, therefoi'e, excellent ruh^s 

of worldly wisdom. 


We often iind that people of ^ ^ ^ ^ "1 

Irank and cor.lial in llieir intciconrse witli comiilplc ..IraiiMPis, 
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in whom tliey have no interest whatever. The reason of this 
is that men of experience know that it is almost impossible 
for people who stand in any sort of mutual relation to be 
sincere and open with one another; but that there is always 
more or less of a strain between them, due to the fact that 
they are looking after their own interests, whether immediate 
or remote. They regret the fact, but they know that it is so: 
hence tliey leave their own people, rush into the arms of a 
complete stranger, and in happy confidence open their hearts 
to him. Thus it is that monks and the like, who have given 
up the world and are strangers to it, are such good people to 
turn to for advice. 


It is only by iiraclising mutual restraint and self-denial that 
we can act and talk with other people; and, therefore, if we 
have to converse at all, it can only be with a feeling of resig¬ 
nation. For if we seek society, it is because we want fresh 
impressions: these come from without, and are therefore 
foreign to ourselves. If a man fails to perceive this, and, when 
he seeks the society of others, is unwilling to practise resig¬ 
nation, and absolutely refuses to deny himself, nay, demands 
that others, who are altogether different from himself, shall 
nevertlu'h'ss he just what he wants them to be for the moment, 
according to the degree t)f education which he has reached, 
01 ' according to his intellectual powers or his mood—the man, 
1 say, wlu) does this, is in contradiction wntli himself. For Avhile 
he ^^ants someone wlio shall be different from himself, and 
^^ants him just because he is different, for the sake of society 
and fresh inlluence, he nevertheless demands that this other 
individual shall ]irecisely resemble the imaginary creature who 
accords with his mood, and have no tlniughts but those which 
he lias himself. 

onuMi ar(^ very lialde to sidijectivitv of this kind; but men 
are not fr<'e from it either. 

I ol)served once to (ioethe, in com})laining of the illusion 
aiul vanity of life, that when a friend is with us we do not 
think the same of him as when he is away. He replied: “Yes! 
because the alisent fiiend is yourself, and he exists only in 
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yolu* liead^ whereas the hieiid wdio is ])resent has an indi¬ 
viduality of his own, and moves according to laws of Ids own, 
which cannot always be in accordance with those wldcli you 
form for yourself.” 


A gooti supply of resignation is (jI the lirst imjiortance in 
providing for the journey of life. It is a supply \vhich we shall 
have to extract from disappointed hopes; and the sooner we 
do it, tlie belter for the rest of the journey. 


How" should a man be content so long as he tails to oljtain 
complete unity in liis inmost being? For as long as two voices 
alternately speak in him, wdiat is right tor one niust bo ^vrong 
for tVie other. Thus he is always complaining. But has any 
man ever been cornjdetely at one with hini'^elf? Nay, is not 

the very thought a contradiction? 

I hat a man shall attain this inner unity is the inipoi>sil)le 
and inconsistent pretension put forward by almost all j)hilo- 
sophers.^ For as a man it is natural to Imn to be at wai with 
himself as long as he lives. While he can be ord\ one thing 
thoroughly, he has the disi)osition to be everything else, and 
the inalienaVjle possibility ot being it. If he has made Ids choice 
of one thing, all tlie other possibilities are always open to him 
and aie constantly claiming to be realized; and lie lias there¬ 
fore to be continuously keeping them back, and to be over- 
pow"ering and killing them as long as he wants to be that one 
thing. For example, if he wants to think only, and not act 
and do business, the disposition to the latter is not ther(*b> 
destroyed all at once; but as long as the thinkei Tuts, he has 
every hour to keep on killing the acting and jiushing man that 
is within him; ahvays battling witli himself, as though he 
were a monster whose head is no soonei struck oif than 
grow"S again. In the same w"ay, if lie is resolved to be a saint, 
he must kill himself so far as he is a being that eipoys and 
is given over to pleasure; for such he remains as long as he 
lives. It is not once for all that he must kill himself: he must 

1 Audacter licet profitearis, iummum bonum esse animi concorduin 
Seneca. 
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keep on doing it all his life. If lie has resolved upon pleasure, 
whatever be the way in which it is to be obtained, his lifelong 
struggle is with a being that desires to be pure and free and 
holyj for tlie disposition remains, and he lias to kill it every 
hour. And so on in everything, with infinite modificationsj 
it is now one side of him, and now the other, that conquersj 
he himself is the battlefield. Jf one side of him is continnallv 

-w' 

conquering, the other is continually struggling^ for its life is 
bound u]) with liis own, and, as a man, he is the possibility 
of many contradictions. 

How is inner unity even possible under such circumstances? 
It exists neither in the saint nor in the sinnerj or rather, the 
truth is that no man is wholly one or the other. For it is men 
tliey have to be; that is, luckless beings, fighters and gladiators 
in the arena of life. 


r<) l)e sure, the hest thing lie can do is to recognize which 
jiart of him smarts the most under defeat, and let it always 
gain the victory. This he will always he able to do l)y the use 
of his reason, which is an ever-])resent fund of ideas. Let him 
resolve of his own free will to undergo the pain wliich the 
defeat of the other part involves. This is character. For the 
l)attle ut hte cannot he waged free from all pain; it cannot 
come to an end without bloodshed; and in any case a man must 
suller jiain, lor he is the conquered as well as the coii([ueroi'. 
11 arc rsl in'rrndi co?ulitio. 


I be cle\ ('r man, wlien he converses, will tiiink less of what 
he is saying than ol the ]ierson with whom he is speaking; 
lor tluni he is sure to sav nothin**' which he will afterwards 
regrt't; he is sure not to Jay himself open, nor to commit an 
indiscrt'tion. Ilut Ills conversation will never lie juirticularly 


inteiestma;. 


An intellectual man readily does the opjiosite, and with him 
tlu* person \vith,whoni he converses is often no more than the 
mere occasion ul a monologue; and it otten happens that the 
other I lieu makes up tor liis subordinate role by lying in wait 
lor the man ol intellect, and dj'awing his secrets out of him. 


O N I' I [ 1-: 18 I) O iM OV 1.1 h I 
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Nolliiiig betrays less kno\vledgo ol liuinaiiity than to su])pose 
that, if a man lias a ^reat many friends, it is a proof of merit 
and intrinsic value: as though men gave their friendship 
according to value and merit! as though lliey Avere not, rather, 
just like dogs, Avliich love the person that ])als tliein and gives 
them bits of meal, and never trouble themselves about any¬ 


thing else! J he man who uiuhustands how to ])at his lelknvs 
best, though they bo the nastiest brutes—tiiat’s tlie man wlio 
lias many friends. 

It is the converse that is true. Alen ot great intellectual 
worth, or, still more, men of genius, can have only very lew 
friends; for their clear eye soon discovers all delects, and their 
sense of rectitude is always being outraged afresh by tlie extent 
and the horror of them. It is only extreme necessity that 
can compel such men not to betray their leelings, or even 
to stroke the defects as if they were beautiful additions. 
Personal love (for we are not speaking ol the reverence whicli 


is eained hv authority) cannot be ^von hv a man ol geiniis, 
unless the gotls have endowed him with an iiidesti uclible 
cheerfulric‘ss of tcmijier, a glance that makes tlie woild look 
beautiful, or unless he has succeeded by degrees in taking 
men exactly as they are; that is to say, in making a fool ol 
the fools, as is right and ])ro}i(n'. On the heights we must 

expect to be solitary. 


(Jur constant discontent is loi* tlie most part rootl'd in the 
impulse of sell'-preservation, d his jiasses into a kintl ot sellish- 
ness, and makes a duly out of the maxim that we should 
tdways fix our mintis ujion wdial we lack, so that wc niaj 
endeavour to jirocure it. Ihus it is tliat we aie al\^a\s intent 
on finding out wliat \ve want, and on thinking ol it; but that 
maxim allows us to overlook undistuib(*d the things which 
we already possess; and so, as soon as ^^e have eibtainec 
anything, we give it much le^ss attention than belore. We 
seldom think of wdiat wx* liave, hut always ol what wx' lack. 

This maxim of egoism, which has, indeed, its advantages 
in procuring the means to the end in view', ilselt concuiit iitl> 
destroys the ultimate end, nameh, contentment, like the be 
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ill the fable that throws a stone at the hermit to kill the fly 
on his nose. We ought to wait until need and privation 
announce themselves, instead of looking for them. Minds that 
are naturally content do this, while hypochondrists do the 
i'e\ erse. 


A man’s nature is in harmonv with itself when he desires 
to he nothing but what he is; that is to say, when he has 
attained by experience a knowledge of his strength and of 
his weakness, and makes use of the one and conceals the other, 
instead of playing with false coin, and trying to show a strength 
Avhich he does not possess. It is a harmony which produces 
an agreeable and rational character; and for the simple reason 
that everything whicli makes the man and gives him his 
mental and physical qualities is nothing but the manifestation 
of his will; is, in lact, what he iviUs. Therefore it is the greatest 
of all iiiconsistenci(‘s to wish to be other than we are. 


Peo])le ot a strange and curious temperament can be happy 
only under strange circumstances, such as suit their nature, 
in the same way as ordinary circumstances suit the ordinary 
man; and such circumstances can arise only if, in some 
extraordinary ^vay, they hajipen to meet with strange people 
o{ a character dilterent indeed, but still exactly suited to their 

<AMi. I hat IS why men of inie or stranop (luaiities are seldom 
happy. 


All ibis pleasure is derived from the use and consciousness 
ol po^ver; and the greatest of pains that a man can feel is 
to perceive that his powers fail just when he wants to use 
them. 1 herefore it will be advantageous for every man to 
discover what powers he possesses, and what powers he lacks. 
Tet him, then, ilevelop the ])owers in which he is jn'e-eniinent, 
and make a strong use ot them; let him pursue the path wliere 
they uill avail him; and even though he has to conquer his 
inclinations, let him a^'oid the path where such powers are 
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requisite as he possesses only in a low degree. In this way lie 
will often have a pleasant consciousness of strength, and seldom 
a painful consciousness of weakness; and it will go ^vell witli 
him. But if he lets himself he drawn into efforts demandiriir 
a kind of strength quite difl'erent from tliat in wliich he is 
pre-eminent, he will exjierience humiliation; and this is 
perhaps the most painful feeling with vvhicli a man can he 
afflicted. 

Yet there are two sides to everything, I he man who has 
insufficient self-confidence in a sphere where he has little 
power, and is never ready to make a venture, will on the one 
hand not even learn how to use the little jjower that he has; 
and on the other, in a sj)here in which he would at k^ast he 
able to achieve something, there will he a complete absence 
of effort, and consequently of pleasure. Ihis is always hard 
to hear; for a man can never draw a complete hlard^ in any 
department of human welfare witliout feeling some pain. 


As a child, one has no conception of the ine.vorahle character 
of the laws of nature, and of the stubborn way in which 
ever^Thing persists in remaining wliat it is. 1 he child believes 
that even lifeless things are disposed to yield to it; ])erhaps 
because it feels itself one with nature, or, from mere unacquain¬ 
tance with the ^’^orkl, believes that nature is disposed to be 
friendly. Thus it was that wlten I ^vas a child, and had thrown 
my shoe into a large vessel fidl of milk, I ^vas discovered 
entreating the shoe to jump out. .Nor is a child on its guard 
against animals until it learns that they are ill-naiured and 
spiteful. But not before we have gained mature ex[)crience 
do we recognize that human characlei' is unalterable; that no 
entreaty, or representation, or example, or benefit, will brino' 
a man to give up his ways; but that, on tlu* contiai\, evei\ 
man is com])ellod to follow his (jwn mode of acting and 
thinking, with the necessity of a la^v of nature; and that, 
however we take him, he always remains the same. It is only 
after we have obtained a clear and profound kno^^ ledge of 
this fact that we give iq*) trying to jiersuade }jeo])le, oi to alttn 
them and brinii' them loimd to oin* way of thinking. e tiy 
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lo accommodate ourselves to theirs instead, so far as they are 
indispensable to us, and to keep away from them so far as 
we cannot possibly agree. 

Ultimately we come to ])erceive that even in matters of 
mere intellect—although its laws are the same for all, and 
the subject as opposed to the object of thought does not really 
enter into individuality—there is, nevertheless, no certainty 
that the whole truth of any matter can be communicated to 
anyone, or that anyone can be persuaded or compelled to 
assent to iu because, as Bacon says, iiitcUcctus himiajius himinis 
sicci non cst\ the light of the human intellect is coloured by 
interest and passion. 


It is just because all happiness is of a negative character 
that, when we succeed in being perfectly at our ease, we are 
not projierly conscious of it. Everything seems to pass us softly 
and gently, and hardly to touch us until the moment is over; 
and then it is the ])ositive feeling of something lacking that 
tells us of the happiness which has vanished; it is then that 
we ol)serve that we have failed to hold it fast, and we suffer 
the })angs of self-reproach as well as of privation. 


Every hajn>iness that a man enjoys, and almost every friend- 
shi]i that he cherishes, rest upon illusion; for, as a rule, with 
increase of kiiowltHUe tliev are bound to vanish. Nevertheless, 
here as elsewhere, a man should courageously pursue truth, 
and never wearv of striving to settle accounts with himself 
and the world. No matter what happens to the right or to the 
left of him—be it a clniiKera or fancy that makes him happy, 
let him takt' heart and go on, with no fear of the desert which 
wid<'ns to his view. Of one thing oidy must he be quite certain: 
that und(‘r no circumstances ^vill he discover anv lack of worth 
in him sell when the veil is raised; the sight of it would be the 
Ciorgon that would kill him. therefore, if he wants to remain 
undeceivetl, let him in his inmost being feel his own worth. 
I'or to feel the lack of it is not merely the greatest, but also 
the only Inu' affliction; all other sufferings of the mind may 
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not only be liealed, but may be immediately relieved, by the 
secure consciousness of worth, ddie man who is assured of it 
can sit down quietly under sulTerin^s that would otherwise 
briii^ him to despair; and though he has no jileasures, no joys 
and no friends, he can rest in and on himself: so powerful is 
the comfort to be derived from a vivid consciousness of this 
advantage; a comfort to be j)referred to every other earthly 
blessing. Contrarily, nothing in the woritl can relieve a man 
who kno^vs his own worthlessness; all that he can do is to 
conceal it by deceiving peoj)le or deafening them with his 
noise; bvit neitlier expedient ^vill serve him very long. 


\Ve must always try to ])reserve large views, it \ve are 
arrested by details we shall get confused, and see things awry. 
The success or the failure of the moment, and tlie mqiression 
that they make, sliould count for nothing.* 

* 

Ho^v difficult it is to learn to umlerstand oneself, and clearly 
to recognize what it is that one wants before anything else; 
what ir is, tlierefore, that is most immediately necessary to 
our liappiness; then what conies next; and what takes the 

third and the foui th place, and so on. 

Yet, without this knowledge, our life is planless, like a 

captain without a comjiass. 


■11,e s,.I,lime ...elai.cl.olv which leads us to che.-.sh a l.v.dy 
conviction of the worthlessness of eve. ytlnnK, ol all ideasuies 
an<l of all mankind, and the.efoie to lonfv lor nothing, hu, 
to feel that life is me.-ely a hnrden winch mnst he home o 
an end that cannot he te.y tlis.ant, is a .nuch liapp.e. s a. 

of mind than any condition of desire, which, he it , 

. . . 1 1 r S .1 .i-o '1 valiu* on th<; illusions oi tiie 

cheerful, would have us ]>lacc a \<i 

world, and strive to attain them. 

'I'his is a fact which \ve learn from ex|)eMencc, 

■ Tr.nsl,U.,r-s No,.:-S.ho,,c.h.u.r. fo. some leason .ha. is »<>. 

appurentj wrote tJiis remark in I lenc i- 
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cifear, b. priori, tliat one of these is a condition of illusion, and 
the other of knowledge. 

Wliether it is better to marry or not to marry is a question 
which in very many cases amounts to this: Are the cares of 
love more endurable than the anxieties of a livelihood? 
Marriage is a trap wliich nature sets for us.^ 

• * • ■ ’ 

Poets and jdiilusophers who are married men incur by that 
very fact the suspicion that they are looking to their own 
welfare, and not to the interests of science and art. 


Habit is everything. Hence to be calm and unruffled is 
merely to anticipate a habitj and it is a great advantage not 
to need to form it. 


“Personality is the element of llie greatest happiness.” Since 
j)ai7i and boredom are the two chief enemies of liuman happi¬ 
ness, nature has ])rovided our personality with a protection 
against both. We can waril off pain, which is more often of the 
mind than of the body, by cheerfulness-, and boredom by 
intelligence. But neither of these is akin to the other; nay, in 
any high degree they are perhaps incompatible. As Aristotle 
teniai'ks, genius is allied to melancholy; and people of very 
clu'cn ful disposition are only intelligent on the surface. The 
belU'r, tluM'efore, anyone is by nature armed against one of 
these evils, tlie woise, as a rule, is he armed against the other. 

ddu'ix* i^ no human life that is free from pain and boredom; 
and it is a s})ecial favt)ur on tlie ])art of fate if a man is chiefly 
exj)osed to th(' evil against which nature has armed him the 
l)('tter; if fate, that is, sejids a groat deal of pain where there 
is a very clu‘erful t(mi]H'r in which to bear it, and much leisure 
^vlu'r(' lh('r(‘ is mucli intelligence, but not vice versa. For 
if a man is inielligxmt, lie feels pain doidily or trebly; 
and a cheerful but unintellectual temper finds solitude and 
uncjccupied leisure' altogether unendurable. 


* 'InnidtUor's Xotc. 


.Mso ill French. 
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In the sphere of thought, cibsurdity and perversity remain 
the masters of this world, and their dominion is suspended 
oiilv for })rief periods, ^sor is it otherwise in artj for there 
genuine work, seldom found and still more seldom appreciated, 
is again and again driven out by dullness, insijfidity, and 
affectation. 

It is just tlie same in the sphere of action. Most men, says 
Bias, are bad. Virtue is a stranger in this world; and boundless 
egoism, cunning and malice, are always the order of the day. 
It is wrong to deceive the young on this point, for it will only 
make them feel later on that their teachers were the first to 
deceive them. If the object is to render tlie pup^^ ^ better man 
by telling liim that others are exxellent, it fails; and it would 
be more to the purpose to say: Most men are bad, it is lor you 
to be better. In this way he would, at least, be sent out into 
the world armed witli a shrewd foresight, instead ot having 
to be convinced by bitter experience that his teachers were 

wrong. 

All ignorance is dangerous, and most errors must be dearly 
paid. And good luck must he have that carries unchastisetl 

an error in his head unto his death.^ 


Every piece of success has a doubly benelicial effect ujioii us 
when, apart from the special and material advantage which 
it brings it is accompanied by the enlivening assurance that 
the world, fate, or the d^mon within, does not mean so badly 
with us, nor is so opposed to our prosperity as we had lanciei ; 

when, in fine, it restores our courage to li\e. 

Similarly, every misfortune or defeat has, in the contrary 

sense, an effect tliat is doubly depiessing. 

« 

P 

If we were not all of us exaggeratedly interested m our¬ 
selves, life would be so uninteresting that no one cou t 

endure it. 


* 'rrarulator'6 A 


_ This, is Sclinpenhatier’s own English. 
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Everywhere in the world, and under all circumstances, it 
is only bv force that anything can be done^ but power is mostly 
in bad hands, because baseness is everywhere in a fearful 

majoi'ity. 


Why should it be folly to be always intent on getting the 
greatest possible enjoyment out of the moment, which is our 
ordv s\ire possession? Our whole life is no more than a 
magnified present, and in itself as tleeting. 

i • * • * 

As a consequence of his individuality and the position in 
which lie is jdaced, everyone without exception lives in a 
certain state of limitation, both as regards his ideas and the 
opinions which he forms. Another man is also limited, though 
not in the same way^ but should he succeed in comprehending 
the others limitation he can confuse and abash him, and put 
him to shame, hy making him feel what his limitation is, 
even though the other he far and away his superior. Shrewd 
people often emjiloy this circumstance to obtain a false and 
momentary advantaive. 

d'lie only genuine superiority is that of the mind and 
cliaracteiq all other kinds are fictitious, affected, false; and it 
is good to make them feel that it is so when they try to show 
off before the sujieriority that is true A 




ylH the u'orld s a 

fnd all the /nen find ivoinert tnerdy playo's. 


Exa( tlv! lnd(‘])(‘n(l(mtly of what a man really is in himself, 
he has a jvart to play, which fate has imposed upon him from 
without, by determining his rank, education, and circum¬ 
stance's. 'The most immediate application of this truth appears 
to me to be that in life, as on the stage, we must distinguish 
botwi'on the actor and his part; tlistinguish, that is, the man 

* I'l-anslafor < Note. —In the oi'iirinal tins also is in Frcncli. 
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in himself from his position and reputation—fnun the part 
which rank and circumstances have imposed upon him. How 
often it is that the worst actor l)lays the kinn;, and the best 
the be^^ar! This may ha])pen in life, too; and a man must be 

very crude to confuse the actor with his ])art. 

“ 


Our life is so poor that none of the treasures of llie wt)rkl 
can make it rich^ for the sources of enjoyment are soon found 
to be all very scaittv, and it is in vain that we look lor one 


tliat will always How, Xlicrelorc, as regards oiii' (>^vll ^^elfa^e^ 
there are only two ways in which \ve can use wealth. We can 
either spend it in ostentatious i)omp, and feed on the clieap 
respect winch our imaginary ^lory will brin^ u> from the 
infatuated crowds or, by avoidino all expenditure that will 
do us no good, we can let o\ir wealtli grow, so that we may 
have a btdwai'k against misfortune ainl \^ant that shall l)e 
stronger and better every day; in view of the fact that life, 
though it has few delights, is rich in e\ ils. 


It is just because our real and inmost lieing is will that it 
is only by its exercise that we can attain a vivid consciousness 
of existence, although this is almost always attended by pain. 
Hence it is that existence is essentially jiainlul, and that man) 
persons for whose wants full provision is made arrange then- 
day in accordance ^vith extremely regular, monotonous, and 
definite hal)its. IW this means they avoid all the ]>ain ^vhlcll 
the movement of the will produces; Init, on the other luuid, 
their whole existence becomes a series of scenes and iiiclures 
that mean nothing, khey are liardly a^vare that Hiey exist. 
Nevertheless, it is the best way of settling accounts with life, 
so long as there is sufficient change to prevent an excessive 
feeling of boredom. It is much better still if the Muses gn e 
a man some worthy occupation, so that the jactures which 

fill his consciousness have some meaning, aiu > et 
meaning tliat can lie inouglil into any relation with Ins will. 

« 

m 

A man is wise only on comlition of living in a woil.l toll 
of fools. 
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WnF, N I think, it is the spirit of the world whicli is striving 
to ex])ress its thought^ it is nature which is trying to know 
and fatlioin itself. It is not the thoughts of some other mind, 
which T am endeavouring to trace 5 but it is I who transform 
tliat wliich exists into something which is known and thought, 
and woidd otherwise neitlier come into being nor continue in it. 

In tlie realm of jihysics it was held for thousands of years 
to be a fact beyond question that water was a simple and 
coiiseijuently an original element. In the same way in the 
realm of inetajihysics it was held for a still longer period that 
the c^o was a simple and consequently an indestructible entity. 

1 have shown, however, that it is composed of two hetero¬ 
geneous ]iarts, namely, the fFill, which is metaphysical in its 
character, a thing in itself, and the knowing subject, which is 
physical and a mere phenomenon, 

I^et me illustrate what I mean. Take any large, massive, 
heavy building: this hard, ponderous body that fills so much 
space exists, I tell you, only in the soft pulp of the brain, 
riiere alone, in the human brain, has it any being. Unless 
you understantl this, you can go no further. 

rruly it is the world itself that is a miracle; the world of 
material bodies. I looked at t\vo of them. Both were heavy, 
symmetrical, and beautiful. One was a jasper vase with golden 
rim and golden hantlles; the other was an organism, an animal, 
a man. When I had sufficienlly admired their exterior, I asked 
niv attendant genius to allow me to examine the inside of 
iluMu: ami 1 did so. In the vase I found nothing; but the force 
ol gravity and a certain obscure desire, which took the form 
ot cluMtiical allinity. But when I entered into the other—how 
shall I expri'ss mv astonishment at what I saw? It is more 
ln('r<allbh‘ tlian all the fairv tales and fables that were ever 
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conceived. Neverllieless, 1 shall try to descrilje it, even at tin* 
risk of linding no credence for my tale. 

In this second thing, or rather in the upper end of it, called 
the liead, which on its exterior side looks like anything else 
—a body' in space, heavy*, and so on—-I found no less an oi)]ect 
than the whole world itself, together with the whole of the 
space in which all of it exists and the whole of the time 
in which all of it moves, and linally everything that fills 
both time and space in all its variegated and inlinite character; 
nay, strangest sight of all, I found myself walking about in it! 
It was no picture that I saw^ it was no peep-show, but reality 
itself. This it is that is really* and truly to l)e fcnmd in a thing 
which is no bigger than a cabbage, and which, on occasion, 
an executioner might strike oft at a blow, and suddeidy* smother 
that world in darkness and night. 1 he world, I say, woidd 
vanish, did not heads grow^ like mushrooms, and w*ere there 
not alway’^s plenty* of them ready to snatch it up as it is sinking 
downi into nothing, and keej) it going like a ball. 1 his w*oi Id 
is an idea which they* all have in common, and they express the 
community of their tliought by the w’ord olijectw it\ . 

-f^he face of this vision I felt as it I w'eie Aidschuna ^^hcn 
Krishna appeared to him in his true majesty, w ith his hundied 

thousand arms and eyes and mouths. 

When I see a wide landscape, and realize that it arises In* 

the operation of the functions of my brain, that is to sa\, of 
time, space, and casuality, on certain spots which have 
gathered on my retina, T feel that 1 carry it w*ithin me. I have 
an extraordinarily clear consciousness of the itlentity of m> 

own being with that of the C'xternal w'Oild. 

Nothing provides so vivid an illustration of this identity 
as a dream. For in a dream other peojile appear to be totally 
distinct from us, and to jicssess the most perfect objectivity, 
and a nature wdiich is quite different from ours, and winch 
often puzzleSj svnprises, astoiiislies, or leiiifies vis; anc >ct 
is all our own self. It is even so with the will, wlncli sustains 
the whole of the external world and gives it life; it is the same 
will that is in ourselves, and it is there alone that we are 
immediately conscious of it. But it is the intellect, in ourselves 
and in others, which makes all these miracles iwssible; for it 
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is the inlellect which everywhere divides actual being into 
subject and ol)ject^ it is a hall of phantasmagorical mystery, 
inexpressibly marvellous, incoin])arably magical. 

riie difference in degree of mental power which sets so wide 
a <>ulf between the genius aiul the ordinary mortal rests, it 
is true, tvpon nothing else than a more or less perfect develop¬ 
ment of the cerebral system. But it is tliis very difference 
which is so important, because the whole of the real w'^orld in 
^vllich we live and move possesses an existence only in relation 
to this cerebral system. Accordingly, tlie difference between 
a irenius and an ortlinary man is a total diversity of world 
and existence. The difference between man and the lower 
animals may be similarly explained. 

When Momus w'as said to ask for a window in the breast, 
it was an allegorical joke, and we cannot even imagine such 
a contrivance to be a possibility; but it would be epdte possible 
to imagine that the skull and its integuments were trans- 
])arent, and then, good heavens! wdiat differences shotdd we 
see in the si/.e, the form, the (piality, the movement of the 
brain! wliat degrees of value! A great mind would inspire as 
much res})ect at first sight as thrt'e stars on a man’s breast, 
and \vhat a miserable figure would be cut by many a one who 
w'ore them! 

Alen of genius and intellect, and all those whose mental 
and theoretical cpialities are far more developed than their 
moral and practical qualities—men, in a w'ord, who have more 
mind than character—are often not only awTward and ridlcu- 
lous in matters of daily life, as has been observed by Plato 
in the s('\<*nlh book ol the IxcpubhCj and portrayed by Goethe 
in his Jasso: but they are often, from a moral point of yiew', 
^^('ak and contem])tible creatures as well; nay, they miglit 
almost be calk'd bad men. 01 this Rousseau has given us 
genuine e.\am])les. Nevertheless, that better consciousness 
\vhich is the soxirce of all virtue is often stronger in them than 
ill many of those whose actions are nobler than their thoughts; 
nav, it mav be said that those who think nobly have a better 
ac(juaintance with virtue, while the others make a better 
jiractice of it. Fidl of zeal for the good and for the beautiful, 
they w'oxdd fain fly up to heaven in a straight line; but the 
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grosser elements oi this earth o]>])ose their ihght, and tliey 
sink back apain. d'liev are like born artists, who have no 

O 

knowledge of technique, or find tliat the maible is too hard 
for tlieir fingers. Many a man who has nmch less enthusiasm 
for tlie good, and a far sliallower acquaintance with its deptlis, 
makes a better thing of it in practice^ he looks do^vn upon 
the noble thinkers with coulempt, and lie lias a right to do 
it; nevertheless, he does not understaiul them, and the>' 
despise liirn in tlieir turn, and not unjustly. Ihey are to 
blaincq for every living man has, by the fact of his living, 
signed the conditions of lifcq but they are still more to be 
pitied. They achieve their redemption, not on the way of 
virtue, but on a jiath of their owm: and they are savetl, not 
by w'orks, but by faith. 

Men of no genius whatever cannot Viear solitude: they take 
no pleasure in the contemplation of nature and the \\oild. 
This arises from the fact that they never lose siglit of their 
owm will, and therefore they see nothing of tlie objects of the 
world but the bearing of such objects upon their will and 
person. ^Vith obj(‘cts which have no such bearing tliere sounds 
wdthin them a constant note; h is to me, which is the 

fundamental base in all their music, d ims all things seem to 
them to w^ear a bleak, gloomy, strange, hostile aspect. It is 
only for their will that they seem to have any jierceptive 
faculties at all; and it is, in fact, only a moral and not a 
theoretical tendency, only a moral and not an intellectual 
value, that their life iiossesses. d'he knver animals bend their 
lieads to the ground, because all that they want to see is what 
touches their welfare, and they can never come to contemplate 
things from a really objective point of view'. It is veiy seldom 
that unintellectual men make a true use of their erect jKisition 
and then it is onlv when they are moved bv some intellectual 

influence outside them. 

The man of intellect or fienins, on the other hand, has more 
of the character of the eternal suhjoct that knows, than ol I le 
finite subject that wills; his knowledge is not <iu.te enpossed 
and captivated by his will, but passes be>ond it; he is t le , 
not oj the bondwoman, hut oj the free. It is not only a mora 
but also a theoretical tendency that is evinced m Ins life; nay. 
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it niiglit perhaps be said that to a certaiu extent lie is beyond 
morality. Of great villainy he is totally incapablej and his 
conscience is less oppressed by ordinary sin than the conscience 
of the ordinary man, because life, as it were, is a game, and 
he sees through it. 

M'he relation between genius and virtue is determined by 
the following considerations. Vice is an impulse of the will so 
violent in its demands that it affirms its own life by denying 
the life of others. I'lie only kind of knowledge that is useful 
to the will is the knowledge that a given etfect is produced 
by a certain cause. Genius itself is a kind of knowledge, namely, 
of ideas; and it is a knowledge which is unconcerned with any 
])rinciple of causation. The man who is devoted to knowledge 
of this character is not employed in the business of the will. 
Nay, every man who is devoted to the ptu*ely objective con¬ 
templation of the world (and it is this that is meant by the 
knowledge of ideas) coiiipletely loses sight of his wdll and its 
objects, and pays no further regard to the interests of his own 
])erson, but becomes a pure intelligence free of any admixture 
of will. 


Where, then, devotion to the intellect predominates over 
concern for the will and its objects, it shows that the man’s 
will is not the ])rincipal element in his being, but that in 
])r(>})ortion to Ins intelligence it is weak. Violent desire, which 
is the root of all vice, never allows a man to arrive at the pure 
and disinterested contemplation ot the world, free from any 
relation to the will, such as constitutes the quality of genius, 
but lu're the intelligence remains the constant slave of the will. 


Since genius consists in the perception of ideas, and men 
of genius contcnipUite their object, it may be said that it is 
only the t‘ye which is any real evidence of genius. For the 
contem])lative gaze has something steady and vivid about it; 
and with the eye of genius it is often the case, as with Goethe, 
that the white membrane over the pupil is visible. With 
violent, ]iassionate men the same thing may also happen, but 
it arises from a different cause, and may be easily distinguished 
by tlie fact that the eyes roll. INlen of no genius at all have no 
interest in the idea expressed by an object, but only in the 
relations in which that object stands to others, and finally to 
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their own person. Thus it is that they never indulge in 
contemplation, or are soon done witli it, and rarely fix their 
eyes long upon any object; and so their eyes do not wear the 
mark of genius which I have described. Nay, the regular 
Philistine does the direct opposite of contemplating—he spies. 
If he looks at an}i:hing it is to pry into it; as may be specially 
observed when lie screws up his eyes, ^vhich he frequently 
does, ill order to see the clearer. Certainly, no real man of 
genius ever does this, at least habitually, even though he is 
short-sighted. 

What I have said will sufficiently illustrate tlie conHict 
between genius and vice. It may be, liowever, nay, it is often 
the case, that genius is attended by a strong will; and as little 
as men of genius were ever consummate rascals, were they 

ever perhaps perfect saints either. 

Let me explain. Virtue is not exactly a positi\e weakness 
of the will; it is, rather, an intentional restraint imposed upon 
its violence through a knowledge ot it in its inmost being 
as manifested in the w’^orld. I his kno^vledge of the i\oi Id, the 
inmost being of which is communicable oidy in ideas, is 
common both to the genius and to the saint, 'fhe distinction 
between the tw'o is that the genius reveals liis knowledge by 
rendering it in some form ot his o\^n choice, and the pioduct 
is Art. For this the saint, as such, possesses no direct taculty; 
he makes an immediate apjilication ot his knowdedge to his 
own will, wdhch is thus led into a denial of the world. With 
the saint knowledge is only a means to an end, wheieas the 
genius remains at tlie stage ot knowdedge, and has his pleasuie 
in it, and reveals it by rendering what he kno\NS in Ids art. 

In the hierachy ot jihysical oi’gani/.ation, stiength ot wi 
attended by a corres])onding grow th in the intelligent facu tics. 
A high degree of knowdedge, such as exists m the 
jiresupiioses a pow^ertul will, thougli, at the same time, a 
that is subordinate to the intellect, tn other words, both the 
intellect and the will are strong, but the intellect is the stronger 
of tire tw^o. Unless, as happens in the case of the saint tie 
intellect is at once applied to the will, or, as in the case of t le 
artist, it linds its pleasui-es in a reproduction of itself, the wi 
remains untamed. Any sti'engtli that it nia\ lost is ( u 
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precioniinance of jnne objeclive intelligence which is con¬ 
cerned witli the contemplation of ideas, and is not, as in the 
case of the common or the bad man, wholl}' occupied with the 
objects of the will. In the interval, when the genius is no 
longer engaged in the contcrn])lation of ideas, and his intelli¬ 
gence is again a]:»plied to tlie will and its objects, the will is 
reawakened in all its strength. Jlius it is that men of genius 
often have very violent desires, and are addicted to sensual 
])leasure and to anger. Great crimes, however, they do not 
commit; because, when tlie ojiportunity of them offers, they 
recognize their idea, and see it very vividly and clearly. Their 
intelligence is thus directed to the idea, and so gains the 
]>redominance over the will, and turns its course, as with the 
saint; and the crime is uncommitted. 

d'he genius, then, alwavs partici]iales to some degree in the 
characteristics of the saint, as he is a man of the same quali¬ 
fication; and, contrarilv, the saint always participates to some 
in the cltaracteristics of the nonius. 

I'he good-natured cliaracter, which is common, is to be 
(listinn iusIkhI from the saintly l)v the fact that it consists in 
a weakness of will, with a somewhat less marked weakness of 
inl(*ll(*ct. A lo\ver denice of the knowledoe of the world as 
I'evealed in ideas here suffices to check and control a will that 
is weak in itself. Genius and sanctity are far removed from 
good-naltue, which is essentially Aveak in ail its manifestations. 

A]>art from all that 1 have said, so much at least is clear. 
What a]q)ears umler the h)rms of time, space, and casuality, 
and vanishes again, and in reality is nothing, and reveals its 
nolluugness hv death—tins vicious and fatal appearance is the 
wiW. But what does not a])pear, and is no phenomenon, but 
l ailuM' th(‘ noumenon; what makt's appearance possible; what 
is not .‘'vd)j(‘ci tt) tlui ])rincij)le of causation, and therefore has 
no vain or vanishing existence, but abides hn' ever unchanged 
in tlie mld<t of a world fidl of suffering, like a rav of light 
in a storm— flee, therefore, from all pain and fatality — this, 
1 say, is the inlelligence. d'he man who is more intelligence 
than will, is thereby delivered, in res]iect of the greatest part 
of him, tVoui nothingiH^ss and death: and such <» man is in 
lii^ natlire a i'lMiiu'^. 
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By the very fact that lie lives and works, the man who is 
endowed with genius makes an entire sacrifice of himself in 
the interests of everyone. Accordingly, lie is free from the 
obligation to make a particular sacrifice for individuals; and 
thus he can refuse many demands which others are rightly 
required to meet. He suffers and achieves more than all the 
others. 

The s])ring which moves the genius to elaborate his works 
is not fame, for that is too uncertain a quality, and when it 
is seen at close quarters, of little worth. No amount of fame 
will make up for the labour of attaining it: 


NuUa est farna tuuni par (nquiparare lahorem. 

Nor is it the delight that a man has in his work; for that too 
is outweighed by the effort which he has to make. It is, latliei, 
an instinct sui generis in virtue of wliich the genius is driven 
to express what he sees and feels in some permanent shape, 
without being conscious of any further motive. 

It is manifest that in so far as it leads an individual to 
sacrifice liimself for his species, and to live more in the species 
than in himself, this impulse is possessed of a certain resem¬ 
blance vvdth such modilications of the sexual impulse as ait 
pecidiar to man. I he modilications to which I letei ai( those 
that confine this impulse to certain indwiduals eif the olliti 
sex, whereby the interests of the species are attained. The 
individuals wdio are actively affected by this iminilse may be 
saiel to sacrifice themselves for the species, by theni jias^ioii fen 
each other, and tlie disadvantageous conditions thereby im¬ 
posed upon them—in a w^ord, by the institution of maiiiaj^e. 
They may be said to be serving tlie interests of the species 

rather than tlie interests of the individual. 

The instinct of the genius does, in a higher fashion, oi 
the idea, what passionate love does for the will. In hot i ca 
there are peculiar ])l(*asures and ])eculiai pains lcstl^c 
the individuals wdio in tliis way serve tlie interests o t le 

species; and they live in a state ol enhanced jiowei. 

The genius wdio decides once for all to live lor the inteieb s 
of the species in the w'ay which he cliooses is neither luted 
nor called upon to do it in the otlier. It is a cuiiou. 
the perpetuation ol a man s name is eilectf tl in hot i ^ } 
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Ill music the finest compositions are the most difficult to 
understand. They are only for the trained intelligence. They 
consist of long movements, Avliere it is only after a labyrinthine 
maze tliat the fundamental note is recovered. It is just so with 
genius^ it is only after a course of struggle, and doubt, and 
error, and much reflection and vacillation, that great minds 
attain their e([uilibrium. It is the longest pendulum that makes 
the greatest swing. Little minds soon come to terms w'ith 
themselves and tlie world, and then fossilize^ but the others 
flourisli, and are always alive and in motion. 

I'he essence of genius is a measure of intellectual power far 
bevond that which is required to serve the individual’s will, 
but it is a measure of a merely relative character, and it may 
be reached bv lowering the degree of the will, as well as by 
laisino that of the intellect. I’liere are men whose intellect 
j)redominates over ilieir will, and are yet not possessed of 
genius in iuw ]>roper sense. Their intellectual powers do, 
indeed, exceed tlie ordinary, though not to any great extent, 
l)iit llu'ir will is weak. They have no violent desiresi and 
iherc'fore they are more concerned with mere knowledge than 
with the satisfaction of any aims. Such men possess talent 5 
they are intelligent, and at the same time very contented 
and cheei'ful. 


A clear, cheer!ul and reasonable niin<.l, such as brings a 
man haj)piness, is dependent on the relation established 
Ix'tween his intellect and his will—a relation in which the 
intellect is ]iredoniinant. But genius and a great mind depend 
on the relation between a man’s intellect and that of other 
])eo])le—a rtdation in which his intellect must exceed theirs, 
and at tlie same lime his will may also be proportionately 
stronger, riial is the rc^ason why genius and haj)piness need 


not tUH'essarilV exist together. 

hen tlu' individual is distraught by cares or j>]easantry, 
(n* toi’tured 1)V the violence of his wishes and desires, the genius 
in him is enchained aTul cannot move. It is only when care 
aiul desire are silent that the air is free enough for genius 
to live in it. Jt is then that the bonds of matter are cast aside, 
and the ])ure sjdrit—the pure, knowing subject—remains. 
H(mc(\ il a man has ;mv genius, h't him guard hiiTiself from 
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pain, keep care at a distance, and limit his desires; hnt those 
of them which he cannot suppress let him satisfy to the full. 
This is the only way in which he will make the best use of his 
rare existence, to his own pleasvire and the world’s profit. 

To fight with need and care or desires, the satisfaction of 
which is refused and forbidden, is good enough work for tliose 
who, were tliey free of tliem, would have to light with 
boredom, and so lake to bad practices; but not for the man 
whose time, if well used, will bear fruit for centuries to come. 
As Diderot says, he is not merely a moral being. 

Mechanical laws do not apply in the sphere of cliemistry, 
nor do chemical laws in tlie sphere in whicli organic life is 
kindled. In the same way, the rides which avail for ordinary 
men will not do for the exceptions, nor will their pleasures 
either. 

It is a persistent, uninterrupted activity that constitutes the 
superior mind. The object to which tliis activity is directed 
is a matter of subordinate importance; it has no essential 
bearing on the superiority in question, but otdy on the 
individual w'ho possesses it. All tliat education cun do is to 
determine the direction which this activity shall take; and 
that is the reason w'hy a man’s nature is so much more 
important than his education. For education is to natural 
faculty what a w'ax nose is to a real one; or what the moon 
and the planets are to the sun. In virtue of his education 
a man says, not what he thinks himself, but what olliers have 
thought and he has learned as a matter of training; and 
w'hat he does is not what he wants, but what he has been 
accustomed to do. 


The low^er animals perform many intelligent functions much 
better than man; for instance, the hnding of their way back 
to the place from wdiich they came, the recognition of indi¬ 
viduals, and so on. In the same way, there are many occasions 
in real life to which the genius is incomparably less equal and 
fitted than the ordinary man. Nay more: just as animals never 
commit a folly in the strict sense of the word, so tl le average 
man is not exposed to folly in the same degree as the genius. 

The average man is wholly relegated to the s]jhere of beings 
the genius, on the other hand, lives and moves chiefly in the 
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sphoi'c of knowledge. 'Ihis gives rise Lo a twofold distinction. 

In the first place, a man can be one thing only, but he may 
know countless things, and thereby, to some extent, identify 
himself with them, by participating in wiiat Spinoza calls their 
ohjectivum. In tlie second place, the world, as I have 
elsewhere observ(*(h is fine enough in appealance, out in 
reality dreadfulj for torment is the condition of all lite. 

It follows 1 rom the first of these distinctions that the life 
of the average man is essentially one of the gieatest boiedomj 
<\nd thus ^^'e see the rich warring against boredom with as 
much effort and as little respite as fall to the pool in theii 
stru<yii‘le wiili need and adversity. And from the second of 
them it follows that the life of the average man is overspread 
with a dull, turbid, uniform gravity; whilst the bimv of 
g(mius glows with mirth of a unitpie character, wdiich, 
although he has sorrows of his owni more poignant than those 
of lh(' average’ man, nevertheless breaks out afresh, like the 
sun through clouds. It is when the genius is overtaken by an 
affliction which affects others as well as himself, that this 
(piality in him is most in evidence; for then he is seen to be 
like man, wdio alone can laugh, in compari'^on with the beast 
of the field, which lives out its life grave and didl. 

It is the curse of the genius that in the same measure in 
which others think him great and worthy of admiration, he 
thinks them small and miserable creatures. His whole life long 
he has to su]ipi'ess this opinion; and, as a rule, thej suppiess 
theirs as well. Meanwhile, he is condemned to live in a bleak 
world, where he meets no ccpial, as it were an island wlieie 
there are no inhabitants but monkeys and ])arrots. Moieovei, 
he is alwa^'s troidiled by the illusion that from a distance a 
monkey looks like a man. 

\ ulgar people take a huge d(’hght in the lavdls and follies 
of ii'reat men; and iiieat men are eiiuallv annoyed at being 

thus reminded of their kinshi]) wdth them. 

d he real dignitv of a man of genius or great intellect, the 

trait which raises him over others and makes him worthy of 
respect, is at bottom the fact, that the only" unsullied and 
innocenl ])arl of human nature, namely", the intellect, has the 
upper hand in him, and prevails; w"hereas, in the other there 
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is iiotliiii^ bill sinful will, and jusl as inucli intcllcci .iv i^ 
re([uisite fur guiding’ his steps—rarely any nuu<‘, \(‘ry nfli'ii 

somewhat less—and of what use is it? 

It seems to me that genius might have its root In a certain 
perfection and vividness of tlie memory as ii stretches back 
over the events of past life. For it is only by dint ot memory, 
^Yhich makes our life in the strict sense a comiilete whole, that 
we attain a more profound and com]>rehensiv(* undei^t anding 

of it. 
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